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EDITORIAL    FKHPWCE 

Till',  writers  o\  this  scries  '>/  volumes  on  the  variant  lorins 
of  reh'L;ii)Us  life  in  Iiitlia  are  '.jiiveriii.'d  in  theii  work  by  two 
inipe'liiiL;  motive-^. 

I.   Tlic>'  endeavour  to  work  in  the  sincere  and  ^\ni[)atlictic 
spirit  of  science.      Tliey  desire  to  understand  the  perplexinijly 
involved  developments  of  thouijht  and  life  in  India  and  di-,- 
passionatcly  to    estimate    their  value.      They   recofjnizc    the 
futility  of  any  such  attcm[)t  to  understand  and  evaluate,  unle-s 
it  is  grounded  in  a  thorough  historical  study  of  the  plienoniena 
investigated.     In  recognizing  this  fact  they  do  no  more  than 
share  what  is  common  ground   unong  all  modern  students  of 
religion  of  any  repute.     Kut  they  also  believe  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  set  the  practical  .side  of  each  system  in  living  relation 
to  the  beliefs  and  the  literature,  and   that,  in   this  regard,  the 
close  and  direct  contact  which  they  have  each  had  with  Indian 
religious  life  ought  to  prove  a  source  of  valuable  light.     For, 
until  a  clear  understanding  has  been  gained  of  the  practical 
influence  e.xerted  by  the  habits  of  worship,  by   the  practice 
of  the  ascetic,  devotional,  or  occult  discipline,  by  the  social 
organization  and  by  the  family  system,  the  real  impact  of  the 
faith  upon  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community  cannot 
be  e-timated  ;  and,  without  the  advantage  of  extended  personal 
intercourse,  a  trustworthy  account  of  the  religious  experience 
of  a  community  can  .scarcely  be  achieved  by  even  the  most 
careful  student. 

11.  They  seek  to  set  each  form  of  Indian  religion  by  the 
siJ.e  of  Christianity  in  such  a  way  that  the  relationship  may 
si.mtl  out  clear.    Jesus  Christ  b.as  become  to  them  the  light  of 
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''■  li'ITuklAI.    I'kl.I.Aci. 

on.      I,     h.rc  be  ..adc.  to  .vhom  t!„s  nunivc  is  unwelcome 
tl->-  nny  be  .cmindci  th.u   no  .na„  appruaclus  the  s     d^    f 

^'"^^   '^^    for  both   reader  and   writer,   therefore,   i     is   better 

'^"^"^-^- ^-^PHcitly  .ated   at  the  o   ts  t  ; 

-r.e.x.nac,n,,>,e,elacl.ofs,„,p,.uhyu.iththc....^ 
knowledge    need  not  diminish  a  reader,  interest  in  M,,. 

honest  and  carel.1  attempt  to  brin,  the  rdi^ion.  of  InJ: 
."to  e.mpartsnn  w,th  the  reh.i.n  uhich  to-d,ay  i.  their  onh 
posMbie   r.val,  and  to  whid,   they  la„elv  owe  their       e^ 
noticeable  and  si^mificant  re\  i^al.  ^ 

It  i.  possible  that  to  son.e  minds  there  may  see.n  t,.  be 
.;  measure  of  nKon,pat,bi,ity  between  these  two  motives     T 
-uers,  however,  teel  otherwise,     i..  them  the  second  n.ot 
c.n,or..s  the  first:   for  they  have  tound   that   he  who  wo    . 
cad  o  hers  mto  a  new  faith  must  first  of  all  understand  the 
^.watistheirsalready-utuierstandit.moreove        l^'^ 
U.  t,ca    V,  w,th  a  mind  ,uick  to  note  not  its  weaknesses   .^  I 
but  that  m  .t  w   ,ch  has  enabled  it  to  survive  and  has  give 
.ts  power  over  tlie  heart,  of  those.  wh„  profess  it 

Tl^  duty  of  the  Kditors  of  the  series  is  limited  to  scein, 
hat  the  volumes  are  m  ,cner,d  harmony  with  the  principle: 
here    d.scrtoed.     l-.ach    .rit,,-    ,,    „„„,    responsible    fot, 
oijmtons  expressed  in  his  vohnne.  whether  in  re.an!  to      d  ' 
religions  or  tu  Christianitv. 
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It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  write  the  following  lines 
as  a  foreword  to  this  volume,  because  both  Mrs.  Stevenson  and 
her  husband  as.>iduous!y  studied  Sanskrit  with  ine  several 
years  ago  at  Oxford.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  the  .xicred 
language  of  the  Brahmans  is  a  necessary  basis  for  a  trustworthy 
exposition  of  the  life  of  the  caste  which  committed  its  ritual 
rules  to  writing  in  the  Sanskrit  Sutra  literature  more  than  z,ooo 
years  ago,  and  which  has  adhered  to  them  as  there  formulated 
with  comparatively  little  modification  down  to  the  present  time. 
As  the  daily  life  of  the  Hindus  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is 
interpenetrated  with  religious  practices  more  closely  than  that 
of  any  otiier  people  in  the  world,  the  mass  of  material  involved 
in  a  description  of  their  ceremonial  is  very  great.  Mrs.  Steven- 
son has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  collecting  this  material 
through  direct  and  continuous  association  with  Brahmans 
during  a  residence  of  a  good  many  years  in  a  part  of  India 
where  old  traditions  have  been  particularly  well  preserved. 
She  has  consequently  been  .ible  to  handle  her  subject  with 
a  first-hand  knowledge  denied  to  most  other  writers  who 
generally  derive  their  information  from  books  only.  She  has, 
moreover,  adopted  the  doubly  excellent  plan  of  restricting  her 
account  to  a  single  region  of  India  and  of  submitting  what  she 
has  written  for  correction  to  those  who  themselves  practise  the 
rites  she  describes.  Otherwise,  owing  to  the  numerous  diver- 
gencies in  detail  of  Brahmanical  ceremonies  in  different  parts  of 
India,  her  statement,  's  being  too  general,  would  have  been, 
on  the  one  hand,  liable  to  frequent  criticism  and  contradiction. 
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and  (II  tlic  other  m       •    i,         i 

^-'-Mher.ctsob.ervcd     T   ";;?"■ '"'^""^^'•''■•^^- 
posses:.;,,^  the  ncr^^--,  •  ^''^  ''°J"^''  ^^'^'   Athens 

t'csof.:,   ':::;:;;;'!'"-- -'^p-ion.ed  opp..u,ni- 

'■e;4iun  of  the  penin.sula  ^^^"--^"-^tcd  data  .rom   every 

'"^•'^-tfture  uiti,  the  sacre,    th  u   ^^'''''""^" '^  '"^^  ^    ^^n th, 

conce.™,  „,,h  ,„„,,  ,„j  3_.,,^^„^     ;■;  ^J."  ^-  """  l»"  « 

nected  uitli  tlie  rituW  rCK    n  -,  '     -^'  '"'^^  con- 

Siva,  tooelher  with  iU,.  ^  .  ^  ^*  ^"^^  ^  '?'Ui  and 

'atter  nv.kcs  to  the  inrr  -,  ^'"  '^'^   ^'^'--  '''PPeal   uhich    the 

the  T.,ce-bo,.     ^^    "l!:;:::;  'T^^^'-  "^  ^'-'^-^  --  a^on, 
satisfies    tlKir    rell    „  ^-- ^  system  whfch  no  lon-a-r 
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path}'      I-.^ijeciall)-  iin|H')rt,int,  I  think,  is  Ikt  disCLi>sion  of  the 

cloctrirK. 
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W'liik   admittinc 


Its  va.iie  as  a  moral 


-he  indicates  its  paralj-siny  influence  and  its  evil  effect--, 
sucli  as  tlie  airoc^Mncc  of  the  ]^i ahnian,  the  sad  fate  of  tlie  child 
widow,  and  the  wrctciied  pli^l't  of  the  low-caste  man  and  the 
pariah, 

A  pcru-al  of  the  book  w  il!  sliow  that  the  lari,^^  ma.-s  of  ritual 
matter  it  contaiir--  is  permeated  witii  innumerable  si'per-titions 
and  primitive  usages  which,  inlieritcd  from  a  remote  pa>t,  hinder 
the  projjress  of  Indian  civilization  at  the  present  day.  It  will 
therefore  appeal  not  only  to  the  student  of  relii^ions,  but  to  the 
anthropologi^t  and  the  social  reformer.  It  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  armoury  of  those  who  are  figliting  in  the  war 
of  Jibei'ation  of  the  human  race. 

A.  A.  macdoxi:ll. 


PREFACE 


In  >umc  lovcl\-  upland  valley  in  Switzerland  the  tra\-cllcr 
may  notice  a  lonely  cross,  raised,  as  any  friendly  peasant  will 
lei!  him,  in  mcmcry  of  a  mission  that  had  once  been  held  there, 
and  >.)  reminding;-  the  careless  pas-cr-by  that  in  this  quiet  place, 
perhaps  years  ago,  simple  folk  had  knelt  and  caught  i:;limpses 
of  the  Internal. 

One  would  like  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  book  like  this 
with  some  such  symbol,  for  we  are  to  study  in  it  riles  and 
ceremonies  in  which  a  people,  alien  though  they  be  in  race  and 
creed,  have  also  sought  after  the  Divine  ;  and  the  rcadci 
would  do  well  to  remove  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  remem- 
bering that  the  ground  he  will  be  treading  is  hallowed. 

One  would  fain  reproduce  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  lacts 
recorded  here  were  told,  and  introduce  to  the  sympathetic 
.student  the  beautiful  Indian  women  with  their  Madonna-like 
faces,  who  welcomed  the  writer  so  prettily  into  their  homes  and 
confided  to  her  their  domestic  rites — the  fifth  Veda,  as  the 
Brfdimans  call  it,  of  the  woman's  knowledge  ;  the  simple 
country  Brahmans  who  gathered  round  our  tents  as  we  toured. 
and  told  us  all  that  they  knew  ;  and  the  courteous  officiants 
met  on  early  morning  or  twilight  visits  to  city  or  village  tem- 
ples. From  all  these  the  writer  gathered  much  scattered 
information,  none  of  which,  however,  she  dared  to  use,  till  it 
had  been  sifted  and  collated  by  three  Brfdiman  pandit>. 
Morning  after  morning  she  and  they  sat  together  on  a  ([uiet 
sunlit  veranda  whilst  they  lectured,  explained,  and  dictated: 
and  no  fact  has  been  recorded  without  thecon.sent  of  all  three. 
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''--;'"  studied,  .he  „.ve,n,ctth  -'  ^;'^'"  ^^''•"'^ -'--  >he 
P^^--^'  -ul  ..curacy  f„  !  .  ^  "' "',  ^'^^■^^■'^-^'  bcttc,- ,„.  nncr 
>cIioolma.stcrs  should  , ,  ,  '^  ''"  ''^'^^'"^  ^'^''^e  Indian 
l^"^Hihs,  a  Xai^ara  by  c.t-  ST\  ^''''"'^  ''"^"^^'  ^"^^.c 
school,  .ep...cnted  the  .n>dj";T  f''V-^'-  -^  ^  Hf,h 

'"' '^^  --"ed  Sa.f-H  and  San^W  ;     H    r    ""  '  "^'^  ^^"'^  "'  ^h^ 
^'--^''-aSausvataJ^raln    r  -''^'"^''^^'■'^^■-^' 

^"-    teacher.     0,,^    ,,"J'"""-   '-'-^•'-ige  u-],fch  ma,-k>  the 
a  custon,  till  they  u-u-e  cea-rVf ,'"    "'"^    '"'^''''    ^"^•■''be 

scn,pulou.ne.s.     '  Shall  ue  'e^'  '''   "'^''   '>-"---ecl 

-^>''  ■  ^'"-"i^  that  we  ta.du  nV  .?  '"  ''"^''■'"^' '  ^^'^^  --lei 
-^-'  '^'tc-  thewholcb  ^^^"'"""^'^-'^''"■'g^u„t:uc- 
■-™-'•■ted  to  then,  and  alt  el"  rV'^'^^-  -^eswas 
\'->-  -   -t  ..,,  .,,,,-:V'''^^^    -'  ^'^-d  a,ain,  till  ^ 

''""■'^^  '"   liKlia.   that   the'-vrf,         r'"'^'""""'-^^'   ''"   ^^^'^'^y 
^!-cWptions  will  hold  ,..d  i"  T'   ''^^"   ''^-   ^'-se 

--  --tch  of  cot,nt,-y     :.t     ,     ;"';'^^"    ''■■  "'y  -y-ten- 
''-  'hrcc  pandit.  .4  J  ,    '  ;''V''""  '"  -'^-^-^'c  nrote. 

•^■^--^J-torthisbt:^;^:.'''"':'^-''"^--cunue. 
y^  '-<'--t,  not  to  providean  e  ""':  "  '" ^'"""^^^^e  .athc.  than 

'""^^  ^''e  f;.ct.  he  i:;„,e;r  .  ^^■^^"""'^"'^^  -I>--e;n  he  „,ay 

'^e  n,ay  take  d.un  the  a-ad'v  T\  '"'  ''''''  ^^'^^  *'"">  ^'^''^'^ 

^— hapunJethelo.;  ""'^°'^''^"-'t.il. 

^•"---■'Idover  is  to  contradict.    Let 
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the  bvL;innei  ic.u!  over  thcso  paycs  uitli  liis  own  paiujit.  and 
he  will  at  iincc  be  siipuh'cd  with  a  tLjud  of  corrections,  ainpli- 
tkations.  and  alterations,  Tnim  whicli  he  will  be  able  to  fasiiion 
that  most  valuable  oi  all  buoks  on  Comparative  Religion. 
a  [lers. 'nal  record  of  a  faith  based  on  personal  friendship. 

The  writer  has  called  her  book  77/c-  A'//,j-  0/ ///,■  T:.'!Le-lh>ni, 
but  the  subject  is  n^t,  of  course,  eNhaustetl  in  these  pages. 
Indceil,  >hc  has  deliberately-  e.Kcluded  much  material,  for  fear 
>f  obscuring  the  norm  by  an  overweight  of  details,  and  so 
hitiing  the  wood  by  the  trees  ;  but  the  beginner  would  find  it 
mo~t  nsel'ul  to  work  over  ihe-e  rites  with  a  l^iahman  who  is 
n.it  a  follower  of  Siva,  as  was  each  of  her  tiiree  pandits  but  o\ 
X'isnu,  ur  el  e  with  members  of  the  other  Twice-born  castes 
who  arc  not  Brahmansal  all,'  and  record  for  himself  the  diver- 
gencies. 

What  the  writer  h.is  attempted  to  do  is  to  furni.di  the  man 
ur  woman  newly  landed  in  India  with  some  cl"e  that  ma)' help 
him  in  beginning  to  study  the  faith  of  his  fellow-citizens,  .uid 
tlie  earlier  this  ready-made  Jne  can  be  discarded,  the  sooner 
will  ...nc  at  least  of  her  purposes  be  fulfilled. 

The  Indian  distrusts  a  certain  t\-pe  o\  .-elf-styled  anthropo- 
logist who,  as  it  seems  to  him,  lo(.ks  on  an  alien  creed  merely 
as  material  from  which  to  fill  a  s.iit  of  museum  ,  and  one  tlay 
one  uf  hei-  pandits  said  :— '  Madam  S.lhib,  these  are  our  sacred 
things  that  we  are  telling  you,  and  we  arc  willing  to  tell  y,ju 
personally  of  them,  but  will  the  people  who  read  the  book  also 
-tudy  them  with  reverence?'  In  reply  she  could  onl\- urge 
that,  charm  she  never  so  wisely,  the  incurably  frivolous,  to 
whom  nothing  is  sacred,  would  never  dream  of  reading  a  book 
of  this  nature;    and,   for  the  rest,  promise  that  at   the  very 

Tlic- term  T-,vicc-:)or!i  /  r  //.(  in -liuic.^.  nf  coiiric.  besides  the  I'r.lh- 
ni.ms,  the  lueirbers  of  the  ancient  \"aisya  and  Ksatriva  castes,  who, 
hke  the  iJrahmans,  or:-in,iIly  passed  through  the  Se'ond  !5irth  wrou-ht 
by  the  bestow  :d  -f  the  : acred  thread. 


x\i  !'ri;f.\ci-: 

be-iniiiiiLr  slic  uoulil  ,i.sk  tlie  rcidcr  lo  remember  that  he  w,i> 
cntciitv^'-  the  precincts  cf.i  slirinc. 

Tiicre  are  three  {,rrc,it  l',itli.s,an\-  one  ofwiiich  ,i  Hraliman  ma>- 
elect  to  folldu-  who  wishes  to  fiml  Rest  :  — tiie  Way  of  Works  ;  ' 
the  Way  of  Faith  and  Devotion;-  and  the  Way  of  Know- 
led;Tc. 

In  this  book  it  is  the   first,  the  Way  of  Wurk>,  that   we  are 
to  pludj-.     Much  more  iias  been  written  about  tiic  other  patiis  ; 
about  the  Wa\-  of  Devotion  with   its  all-absorbiiit;  and   utter 
consecration  to  a  Deity— a  path  wliich  leads  at  times  as  hi-h 
as  Ife.iven.  and  at  otiiers  falls  as   Inw  as  MiH_and  the  Way 
of  Hij^di  Phiiosoph}-,  the  intricacy  of  whose  labyrinths,  ami  the 
delicacy  of  whose  filaments  have  passed  into  a  proverb.     Hut 
in  this  book  we  have  chosen  the  luuiiblc-t  of  all  the  paths, 
a  Way  that  at  its  hi-hest  never  le.ids  its  fillowcrs  to  complete 
Liberation,  but  only  to  the  passin;^  bli.ss  .jf  a  Heaven  which  he 
will   one  day  have  to  leave  a-ain.      It   is.   however,  the  road 
that  ui  .St  of  the  simple  folk— the  ordinary  people— amon-st 
the  Twice-born  arc  treadin-  ;  the  Way  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies, 
whose   due    [lerformance   every  da\-,  and  at   birth,    niarri.ioc, 
deat.i.  and  the  great  festivals,  takes  up  a  third  of  their  li\  cs.' 
It  i.-^  cs.sentially  the  Woman's  Way.  and  so  it  seemed  particu- 
larly to  invite  a  woman  tj  investigate   't.  for  much  of  it   i-, 
barred  against  the  research  of  the  mere  man. 

Over  and  over  again,  as  she  studied,  tlie  writer  pro\ed  "he 
advantage  of  being,  nol  on!)-  a  woman,  bu  a  missionary:  for 
the  ver\-  fact  of  that  vocation  ensured  that  the  researcher  and 
the  worshipper  were  looking  at  thing.s  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  things  which  arc  not  seen  but  are  eternal  ; 
and.  thanks  to  the  noble  tradition  left  by  the  great  missionaries' 
of  the  past,  that  fact  also  assured  the  shyest  Indian  that  she 
brought  sympathy  and  reverence  to  the  study  of  his  faith 
'   K^.-,.a-niar^n.  "-  ri>akti-mar-a.  '  jnana-nuvjja. 
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The  Way  i)f  Works  ni.iy  be  tlic  l-.iinil)lc.st  of  the  three  fjrc.it 


jLith-.  but    ill  M)mc   respects 


it  is  the  most    satisfactory   fu 


,L  bc^'inner  to  study.  Tlierc  are  in  it  :Klual  thin>,'s  lh.it  arc 
pcrfcMinnl  and  can  be  seen  and  iniiuired  int.'^  and  uiiich 
demand  from  llicir  observer  no  adlicsiun  to  this  or  liiat  passing 
tlieoiy.  but  only  a  fechiv^'  for  concrete  tacts.  And,  when  one 
comes  to  writin;.;  it  all  down,  there  is  great  solace  in  tli  bought 
thit  one  may  ki>' it  iiuitc  >im[)ly.  since. '  when  a  man  has  facts, 
he  need  not  stop  t  i  be  clever  '. 

It  is.  however,  impossible    to   write    a    l)ook    of  this    sort 
without    the    co-oi)eration    of    many    friends ;    and    besides 
thanking  the  two  editors  of  the  Series  for  all  thjir  help  and 
encouragement,  the  writer  owes  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  late  Rev.  Ur.  G.  P.  Taylor,  the  sch  )lar-s;unt  of  Western 
India,  who  first  directed  her  attention  to  the  study  of  Indian 
religions,  and  whose  death,  whilst  these  pages  that  he  had  so 
carefully  read  and  weighed  were  passing  through  the  press, 
has  bereft  us  of  a  fragnmt  CNample  of  godliness,  old-world 
courtesy,  and  sound  learning.     Then  she  would  like  to  thank 
Dr.  A.  A.  Macdoncll.  who  ha>  not  only  written  a  foreword  U> 
the  book,  but  also  made  time,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  pressure 
of  other  work,  to  read  through  the  whole  of  the  proof;  and 
lastly  lier  husband,  who  discussed  every  paragraph  with  her 
while  the  book  was  growing  and  later  undertook  the  work  of 
indexing  and  proof-correcting. 

That  such  busy  men  could  fuid  so  much  time  to  be  kind 
will  always  be  to  the  writer  a  very  gracious  memory. 

MARGARET  STKVKNSON. 
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PART    I 
Till".    LIFE    STUUV    OF   A    BRAIIMAN 

chaptkr  I 

BIRTH    AND    BABYHOOD 

Precautions  — Preparations  — Remedies  — Telling  the  (".ood  News  — 
Only  a  Girl  —  In  the  Birth-chamber —  The  Food  of  Mother  and  Child  — 
l!irthday  Superstitions -- Callins  -Mother  Sixth  — The  Tenth  Day — 
The  Eleventh  Day  — The  Twelfth  Day  — The  Nanic-givint;- Choice  of 
the  Name  — Twentieth  Day —  Thirtieth  Day  ^  liehnldinj,'  the  Sun — 
Fetching  Water  — The  First  lloli  — The  Weaning  —  Selling  on'the 
Cround  — Cutting  the  Hair  —  Ear-boring  —  Teething  -  Sending  to 
School —  Birthday  Anniversaries. 

ICVKRY  fresh  chapter  in  a  Himlu's  life  depends  so  inextric- 
ably on  the  preceding  chapters,  anl  together  they  form  so 
complete  a  circle,  that  his  life-history  seems  to  have  no 
beginning  and  no  ending ;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  the 
observer  stands  outside  the  circumference,  wondering  where 
he  shall  break  in,  since,  start  where  he  will,  he  must  snap  off 
some  of  the  threads  which  unite  the  present  with  the  past. 
But,  since  he  must  start  somewhere,  it  seems  natural  to  begin 
a  life-history  at  the  birth  and  later  return  to  pick  up  some 
of  the  unravelled  threads. 

In  many  parts  of  India  a  woman  prefers  to  go  back  to  her 
old  home  for  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  There  she  is  guarded 
in  the  most  careful  fashion  from  every  evil,  spiritual  or  pliy- 
sical,  that  might  affect  her  body  or  her  soul.  Nt)t  only  may 
she  do  no  hard  housework,  for  fear  it  should  tire  her,  but  she 
must  do  no  sewing,  or  anything  else  that  binds  things  together : 
for  instance,  she  must  not  close  up  the  outlet  of  the  great  grain 
jar,  or  replaster  the  hearth. 


=         Tin;  i.ir-|.:  srirv  oi   a  hkniimax 

'"o.Ul>    bcin,.  carefully  avoided      0.07  arc  ?  " 

the  ,.orI  nf  I     ,1,  "^'^^"^■.  -^"icc  -some  Hindus  think  that 

K  5,od  of  death  perches  on  this;  neither  should  the  bed  f.cc 
the  south  as  that  is  the  abode  of  the  ,od  of  death. 

cor,.  ,uca„,  „„..  „,.  <„B  „„  ,„,  bcL.cc"      .a       "    (if tht 
lis  petals  cxpanil,  ilic   i„„,i(h  of  tile  nomb  ivill  „ 

;...o<ca...i,L:.;-;:;^>:'r:;:ir::s:it^::;: 

to  some  tenipic  when  the  child  is   snfr-Iu  K 
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will,  however,  avoid  the  trouble  of  an  actual  journey  to 
Juna;,'a(j'''  by  jn'^t  pronouncing  the  name  of  Datara  I'Jra  over 
the  nut  as  she  breaks  it.  Some  of  the  nut  .she  will  distribute 
amon;4sl  the  villaijc  child'-'-n,  lakiiif^  care,  liowcvcr,  to  keep 
a  L'ood  deal  of  it  for  her  own  use  ;  so  that  alto;_jcther  this  vow 
of  the  midwife's  to  Datara  I'ira  docs  not  cost  her  very  much. 

(^n  the  other  hanil,  kavint,'  >i)iritual  methods  on  one  ^ide, 
the-  midwife  may  turn  to  medical  remedies:  tearing;  down  the 
cobweb  of  a  spider,  she  will  roll  it  into  a  ball,  put  cloves  in  it 
and  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  the  womb  ;  or  she  may  tr\-  the 
I  iTect  of  heat,  jjuttin^^^  fennel  seed  on  a  brazier  and  letting  the 
smoke  pla\-  on  the  patient  as  she  sits  over  it. 

Heat  occupies  an  important  place  in  an  Indian  confinement, 
for,  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  child  is  born,  a  brazier  of 
charcoal  is  put  under  the  mother's  bedstead  and  kept  burning 
for  ten  days,  so  that  the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  a  birth- 
chamber,  with  every  window  closed,  on  a  stifling  Indian  day 
(an  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  exact  moment  when  the  child  is  born  is  noted  with  the 
most  meticulous  care,  in  order  that  the  horoscope  may  later  be 
correctly  drawn  by  an  astrologer,  for  this  horoscope  will  be  the 
determining  factor  in  the  child's  life,  deciding  its  spouse,  its 
wedding,  and  its  profession. 

Occasionally  the  midwife  throws  a  lime  under  the  door  to 
tell  the  good  news  that  a  son  is  born,  the  sourness  of  the  fruit 
safeguarding  the  happiness  of  the  hour. 

If  the  child  be  a  boy,  the  midwife  with  a  wooden  mallet 
strikes  the  brass  plate  that  she  has  previously  taken  into  the 
birtli-chamber  and  makes  an  appalling  row,  in  order  that  the 
boy  ma>-  learn  never  to  fear  or  jump  even  at  the  sound  of 
a  gun  in  later  life  ;  but  no  gong  is  ;ounded  if  the  baby  is  only 
a  girl.  The  moment  the  joyful  sound  is  heard  that  tells  of  a 
boy's  advent,  the  children  of  the  house  rush  to  the  male 
members  of  the  family  and  torment  them,  till  tiiey  are 
appeased  by  the  gift  of  one  or  two  rupees  ;  then,  if  the  proud 
father's   house  be  in  the  same  town,  they  hurry  on  there  and 


rr 
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K  t  mu  h  m,uc  out  of  hi,,.  The  tcllh,,  of  the  .nod  ncus  of 
^'H'  '-'I,  of  a  son  ,s  called  r.,//.?...,;,  ,,„  any  woman  mfs- 
s.onarv  w.ll  tcl!  ho.  p.etty  an.l  ca.er  a  h'stcnin^  sl,cl Tins 
f.om  the  u-omcn  of  tlu-  village  when  she  tells  them  she  h 

If  the   wee  baby  b.  only  a  gfrl,  ,i,o   rejoicinc^s  are  nuite 

';fi;:;:,;  ^•- ;'-''^''-'^- -- two  son^..;  been  C 

fi    t'bon    wiin  "  ""■^''^"'  '""^^  ^"'"^^"^  ''"1-  ''-t  thei 

of  the  fu-st  cl.ld  ,s  eon.idered  an  auspicfous  event.    The  desire 
for  a  son  ,.s  not  only  the  longing  for  an  heir  to  inherit 
property  and  carry  on  their  name,  or  the  natural  desire  of  mo 
parents  to  have  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  watching  the  r  boyl 

V.  ally  and  harrowmgly  than  that,  for  on^-  a  s„p  can  save  his 

f:^  oXTh    b7   r^"  ^>-^-^-"--^tl,e  funeral  ceremom-.: 
and  only  the  b.rth  of  a  son  can  secure  his  mother  from  the  fea 
that    another    w,fe    may    be   brought    in    to   share    with    her 
her  husband's  affections.' 

While  it  is  true  that,  on  account  of  the  expense  ent.Hn.l 
severa   daughters  are  not  welcomed,  yet  it  is  belie  ed    In 
ciaugbter   when  she  is  married,  brings  her  parents  a     much 

age  of  a  m  ,,  age  ceremony  being,  as  we  shall  see  later  that 

:r  aisv:'!":/"^^^'; ''^  ^■'^"^'^  °^  ^^^--"^^ -''i^^- 

mcnt,  and  ,t  ,s  u,  the  guTs  house  that  the  bet  of  the  fun  Takes 

•So  the  children  of  the  hou.se  are  deter.uincd  to  make  hav 
--.t  be  only  a  daughter  that  has  been  born,  an  U^.  m 
^o  to  beg  from  the.r  uncles  and  elders,  though  in  such  a  ea  e 
they  can  only  hope  for  annas  instead  of  rupee's. 

.iis.SnMS^Uax"":;;'^:"'^'^'^  '^''"l  '™^  ""^  fear,  since,  in  n,any 
if  no  son  be  born:       ^  """  '""''"^  ''"""K  ^is  wife's  lifetime,  even 
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The  youni;  mother  ;it  llii--  time  is  considered  specially  liable 
la  tlic  assaults  'f  evil,  and  it  is  worth  while  noticing  rather 
carefully  all  iha;  goes  on  in  the  biith-chambei-. 

In  the  case  of  many  Hrahmans  and  other  llindu>  the  after- 
birth is  buried  in  the  earthen  (locjr  under  the  mother's  bed.-tead, 
or  in  >omc  corner  of  the  birth-chamber,  and  with  it  are  placed 
one  pice,  turmeric,  some  salt,  and  an  aicca-nut.'  The  unibdical 
cord  is  cut  at  a  dihtancc  of  four  fmgers'  breadth  from  the  child  ; 
ihc  end  is  bound  with  cloth  and  asafoetida,  and  then  tied  to 
the  neck  of  the  child  with,  tb.e  same  piece  of  string  which  Iiad 
previously  bo'ind  th.c  mother's  hair.  The  cord  dries  up  of 
itself,  and  in  four  or  five  days  drops  off,  when  the  place  where 
it  had  been  is  smeared  with  clarified  butter. 

At  the  time  the  cord  is  cut,  special  texts  from  the  Sacn  d 
Books  ought  to  be  repeated,  but  this  has  dropped  out  of 
fashion  ;  indeed,  seeing  that  no  man  may  enter  the  birth- 
chamber  and  no  woman  repeat  the  verses,  it  is  diiVicult  to  see 
what  else  could  be  expected. 

Some  Hindus  observe  special  precautions-  to  ward  off  demons 
or  evil  dreams :  for  instance,  the  scissors  which  had  been  used 
to  sever  the  umbilical  cord  are  put  under  the  pillow  on  which 
the  young  mother's  head  is  resting,  and  the  iron  rod  with 
which  the  floor  had  been  dug  up  for  the  burial  of  the  after- 
birth is  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  This  iron 
rod  is  part  of  a  plough,  and,  if  the  householder  does  not  possess 
one  of  his  own,  it  is  specially  borrowed  for  the  occasion;  its 
presence  is  so  important  that  it  is  not  returned  for  six  days, 
however  much  its  owner  may  be  needing  it. 

Altogether  the  presence  of  iron  or  steel  is  now  an  important 
and  re.'.t-giving  factor ;  fo>-  the  midwife,  before  leaving,  often 
secretly  introduces  a  needle  into  the  mattress  of  the  bed,  in 
the  hope  of  saving  the  mother  after-pains. 

It    is    because    all   these   things  cannot    be  carried   out   in 

I  The  Na^.uM  ilo  not  pennit  the  ui'tcr-ljirth  to  be  buried  in  iUl  house, 
Ijut  have  i'  thrown  aw.iy. 

-  These  customs  are  in't  practised  by  N.itjara. 


"  ■'"'     '•'"■    ■■''■"l;V    .,F   A    IIKAIIMAN 

iCc  I  ;t;"':v ;::"-"" ""« ..™,  .„,„„„„:: 

mil  imt  l,:„i„.|        ,  '  '    '  ''°  """■'  "l''li'wl»  >lill.  slic 

"i'l  tl-cy  insert  a  han,l  t„  pull  hu    v  ,  ,      ,  •    ,     '"  '"  ''''" 

.  "ever  bear  anutl,er  child  ""   ^™'"^"'  '''^^ 

-"'.;r;,:;^^-:u;;r;r:;;";t':;:n"rii""-'"*''- 

water,     jr  -,  „irl  ;.  ;•  i    .1     ,  ''■'^'"'''  '"  ^^•"■'» 

it  i>  interesting  to  stiidv  tint   Ii,l,-V.  f  a 

a  Sirl,  and  two  rupees  in  the  <•?.     f  ,  "'  '''''''^  "' 

is  going  ho,ne  ..'u  J   1  ^    Ji    1    ?'  ^  ^'  '  "  "'""  ^"^ 

i-plcofthehou.eW    t    ;     1      'he"'"^""^''^^^ 
'"Hi  a  quarter  of  uhe.  ^  ''  ^"'^^'"""t-  •'  l^.n.nd 

given  her  ta      t  ZZu'T''''''''      ^"  '"^^  """^^  ^'^ 

K  ben,    „,c,  ,-cq„i,.c  .1,;,,  ,vc„  bcf.„c  ,l,c  ,„„b  ,iltl    ;„c, 

K.ce  anc.  .„,l,ct  nu.t  ncvc,  bc,..„  u,  ,hc  nuuu,..  auhl.  I,, 
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(.ftcii  oinilUd  ;  lint  if  il  i^  done,  it  tnkos  phicc  after,  and  not 
before,  the  severing  of  the  cord. 

One  custom,  however,  is  invariable:  practically  all  Hindus, 
and  Indian  Chri-lians  too.  feed  the  child  for  the  fir>t  three  days 
of  its  life  on  j^.ilnsvili,  .i  mixture  of  molasses  and  water;  and 
not  until  the  third  day  i.  the  baby  put  to  th<  mother's  breast. 
(Ircat  care  is  exercised  as  l<.  the  charactei  of  the  woman  who 
.^ives  this  mixture  of  niula.-ses  and  water,  for  it  is  believed  that 
the  ^nver  traUMuits  her  own  (pialitics  of  t;oui!  temper,  wisdom, 
qentkness,  ^:e.,  to  the  new-born  infant.  If  in  later  life  the  child 
Unns  out  badly,  its  friends  reproach  it  by  reminding  it  of  the 
noble  character  of  the  woman  who  L;ave  it  its  first  molasses. 

The  woman  fasts  for  the  fust  day  ;  on  the  second  she  is 
qivm  a  thin  mixture  (ralm)  made  of  molasses,  wheat-flour,  and 
clarified  butter,  and  on  llie  third  she  be-ins  her  diet  of  .v//c, 
a  thicker  compound  of  wheat  Hour,  niola.sscs,  and  melted 
butter,  on  which  she  will  live  for  ten  days. 

ICvery  Indian  woman  makes  a  real  attemi)t  to  nurse  her 
child  and  usually  succeeds.  If  the  mother,  however,  is  finally 
unable  to  do  so,  some  Brahmans  will  call  in  the  aid  of  a  wet- 
nurse  of  any  good  caste,  but  as  Nagara  could  only  employ 
a  woman  of  their  own  caste  in  that  capacity,  they  are  practi- 
cally forced  to  feed  the  child  by  hand.  I'or  ten  days  at  least 
the  mother  takes  every  morning  a  mixture,  supposed  to  have 
medicinal  value,  which  is  composed  of  thirty-two  ingredients, 
such  as  ginger,  powdered  coco-nut,  dried  gum,  molasses, 
clarified  butter,  dill,  pepper,  .S:c.  ;  the  cost  of  the  whole  mixture 
is  about  five  rupees. 

Unfortunately  the  joung  mother's  diet  includes  little  or  no 
milk,  and  it  is  to  this  lack  that  some  lady  doctors  attribute 
much  of  the  phthisis  so  common  amongst  them. 

Here  we  might  perhaps  pause  for  a  moment  to  notice  some 
more  birthday  superstitions. 

We  have  seen  the  care  with  which  the  hoar  of  the  child's 
birth  is  noted.  The  day  of  the  month  and  the  day  of  the 
week  are  no  less  important.     If  a  boy  is  born  on  the  full  moon 
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<l.|y  a  proverb  .ays  ih.a  he  uill  be  very  clever  but  will  brin. 
misfortune  t.  others,  fo,    ,a,ul  this  is  also  the  case  with  a  boy 
b..m    on    Ih..     ouucenth    day),   ei.he,    h,s   mother,    father,    or 
j;ranclfather  u  ,11  che,  or  suffer  son,e  heavy  loss,  within  the  year. 
i  hcie  ,-  another  proverb  about  a  ^hl  burn  o„  a  Wednesday  ■ 
l.u  father  o,  l„„ther  uill  die  or  suffer  loss  within  the  year  (.he 
I.S  callu   the.r  lU.am  or  Hurde..),  but  she  herself  will  be  very 
..ch.     Moreover,  if  a  ^^irl  is  born  on  a  WednesdaN .  the  belief  is 
•l-t  the  next  child  will  also  be  a  daughter.     A  ,irl  born  on 
a  1  uesday  ora  -Sunday,  however,  brin.,^s  wealth  to  her  parents 
Some  Ilmdns  believe  (thou^^h  ot]>ers  cont.adict   it)  that  if 
three  dau.uhters  are  born  one  after  anotiier,  and  the  fourth  child 
■s  a  son    or  ,f  there  be  three  sons  and  then  a  daughter   this 
ou,  h  c   ,ld  w,l,  be  unable  to  speak  clearly,  but  wilfstamm 
all  us  hfe,  and  st.ll  worse,  he  or  .she  will  prove  a  '  Jiurden  ' 
bound  to  cause  ^nicvous  loss,  or  the  deati,  of  some  reh-t7ve      ' 
1  he  anx.ous  parents  of  a  child  who  i.  a  Bhanr  jjo  to  a  IJnll,- 
man,  who  examines  the  horoscope  of  ti>e  child  to  fmd  out  what 
n.cans  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evil  happeuin,.     Usurlly 
a  bron.e  cup  ,s  hlied  with  clarif.ed  butter,  and  a  sLr  coin  i^ 
IH't  'n  U.      Ihe  child  is  n.ade  to  look  into  the  cup    which 
tl^cM  taken  to  the  father,  who  also  ga.es  at  his  reflection      Th 
cup  and  ,is  contents  are  ^iven  away  to  a  ]5rahman,  and  ther> 
and  not  td  It  e,.  is  it  safe  fi.r  the  A.ther  to  see  h,s  d.ilds  t  ! 
Another  behef.s  that, .,  a  girl  is  born  on  a  Saturday,  she  wi  1 
be  very  bad-te.npered,  and  if  on  a  Thursday,  she  will  be  ve    • 
g<Jod-tempercd.  c  ici> 

'i-he  baby's  personal  aj^pearancc  is  also  fraught  with  dcet, 
s..n,ncance  iora  child  w.th  light  eyes  is  conside;;cl  Ul-omJ^ 
-Hi   ,     n,a,ked   wuh  anything  resembling  a  serpent  will   do 
Krcat  harn>  to  Us  relatives.     On  the  other  hand,'a  red  b  rtt 
n.ark  ,s  very  h.cky  and  foretells  wealth.     A  mole  in  the  pa  m 

I'oau  .oout  the  bn-thday  of  the  child  is  that  the  parents  do 
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nut  like  it  to  occur  uitliin  a  year  from  llie  inarria^'c  day,  but 
n,,  ,>ne  minds  if  it  is  a  year  and  a  day  from  the  weddin.,'. 

i;v(ryl)ody  is  phased  if  a  s(,ii  i-.  born  resembling'  his  mother, 
or  ifa  daughter  l)e  like  her  father,  for  sucii  children  uill  be 
\ei)'  luck)-. 

In  addition  to  the  two  ceremonies  of  severing;  the  cord  and 
giving  the  child  a  gold  coin  to  lick,  the  Nagara  have  a  custom 
of  marking  their  thresholds  when  a  son  is  burn.     When  this 
i..  done,  the)-  make  straight  lines  of  clarified  butter  across  the 
.loorway  as  a  sign  of  good  luck.       Amongst  Hindu  ladies  of 
all  cartes  it  is  u>ual  for  the  acquaintances  of  the  young  mother, 
uiiles-.  the>'  hai<pen  to  be  in  mourning,  to  go  and  call  on  her 
and  iiuiuire  after  the  health  of  parent  and  child,  and   if  the 
child  be  a  boy.  Nagara  liifdimans  in  comfortable  circumstances 
would  give  each  caller  five  areca-nuts  ;  other  Br.ihinans  give 
molasses  or  sugar.     Amongst  Nagara  the   friends,  however, 
avoid  calling  on  the  sixth  or  the  tenth  day,  for  those  arc  busy 
times  for  botli  mother  and  child.     Hut  other  Ikahinans  make 
a  point  of  calling  on  this  sixth  day  and  making  presents.     If 
a  bereaved  mother  call  and  ask  for  a  few  grains  of  pepper  and 
fennel,  .she  is  hurriedly  refused.    If  :.he  obtained  them,  it  would 
mean  that  her  next  child  would  not  die,  whereas  the  newly 
born  infant  in  the  house  from  which  she  took  them  would 
assuredly  perish.     They  also  watch  that  .^uch  a  woman  later 
on  does  not  try  and  burn  the  skin  of  the  child  when  it   is 
playing  in  the  street,  for  if  she  did.  it  would  die,  and  her  next 
baby  would  live. 

The  ceremonies  that  we  have  alf-.d}-  nvMitioned  may  or 
may  not  be  performed,  but  wc  now  come  to  one  which  is 
almost  universally  observed  by  Hindus:  it  is  the  worship  of 
'  .Mother  Sixth '  and  coincides  with  a  lime  which,  if  ordinary 
hygienic  precautions  have  not  been  observed,  may  be  of 
special  danger  to  the  mother. 

It  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  observed  on  the  sixth  day  after 

;ue  ahvays  supposed  to  foal  by  night),  the  kiny  of  the  state  will  assuredly 
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.  -Sun.l.u  or  a   I  ucsday,  ,t  .s  so  auspicious  a  coinck'cncc  that 
the  ..ouci  father  has  ,>.  p,,v  f„.  it  by  ,ivi„,  ,hc  d.ilci  ,old. 

I.e  floor. ,ftlu..b„th.cha,nhc.- is  bcsm-  .xd  with  red  clay 
;'<■''"-  --icn  stool  is  placed  near  the  bedstead,  covcc;; 
-    '  •'  Pp-  of  s,lk    preferably  ,.reen  or  re<i  in   colour.     Seven 

-.      the  ^^./  tree  arc    pn,    „n    the    stool,    three    bein. 

■  -      .•-!  n,  the  cun.e  and  one  at  each  corner.     On  each  -I? 
c      u.caural  leaves  something  i.p,.,,,,,,  ;,,,,, ,,,„,,,,,,^ 
"Mc  of    he  three  a  representation  of  the  cradle  and  child    an.l 

on^^  leaves  on  either  side  of  it  a  ™an  and  a  nun  re;;:l 
tncl  .  and  on  each  one  of  the  seven  leave,  a  little  1  eap 
<"  -I'oat  or  r,ce  (but  not  .nillet.  i.  placed,  together  with  a  tiny 
co,,,er  eon,  (a  pice)  and  an  areea-nut.  iJehind  the  low  sto.i 
t  put    a   httle  lan,p  ^,,  with  clarihcd   butter,  but  this  is 

ch.  d,  for,  If  he  were  to  see  it.  he  would   later  on  ^o  blind    or 
at  least  squint..     The  next  thin,  is  to  n,ake  tht  aus  Sou 
r^nur     forth.,   nrst   tin.  since  the  birth  on   the. !,th:: 
and  on  the  ch,l,  '-.,ul.     This  is  done  by  some  'iuckv' 

^n^.■dowed  wonuu,,  ul>u  never  lost  a  child,  markin^^  their 

foreheads  wuh  turn,eric  w  r  third  hnyer.     The  b'by  is 

tlH-n  put  down  on  the  floor  to  roll  before  tl  ,  stool,  whilst  the 
-men^sn,,  .Roll    baby,  roll;  Go<,  has  ,iven  you  birth.  He 


will    yive    VOU    food  '. 


„.,         ,  This  stool    is  called   c%i,"'/   or   '^;v<> 

T  lien  the  child's  p.aternal  aunt  comes  forward.  She  is  a  most" 
.mportant  lady  and  in  every  ceremony  we  shall  Hnd  that  she 
plays  a  very  leading  part.  Now  she  performs  the  actual 
worslnp  o  '  Mother  Si.xth  '  b^-  putting  some  red  turn,eric  !.nd 
lime  powder  m  water,  sprinkling  it  over  the  stool,  throwing 
•some  g:ams  of  wheat  on  it  and  placing  on  it  or  beside  it  some 
r.ce  and  at  lea^t  one  pice.  She  ne.xi  turns  to  the  little  nntc 
■olhng  on  the  floor  and  symbolically  takes  all  its  trouble' 
on  to   her   own   head    by  waving  her  arms    towards   it   with 

.1.;  W"  .rti;;:Sdf  d!;;V  ■'  •'  """  "^^  -l-^^n..y.,, .  n.  „u.st  have  seen 
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,t  (iuiilir  nu.tiV.n,  ;in<l  then  cr.ukini^  lur  knuckles  a^rainst  Ikt 

tcni[)k's.' 

Tlic  iliihi  i-^  Uitn  lilud  up,  and,  as  a  i>r..tc  luii  anain<^t  evil, 
souu:  (  f  llir  l.lack  pi-mciit  i>  takm  f.oin  ihc  kimp  of  ckiiificd 
Inittci  and  put  un  tlu-  Ld-i-  of  the  cliild's  eyelids.  1  he  stool 
is  left  wluic  it  uas,  but  as  c  v.  nin-  du'ws  on,  i)tn,  paper,  and 
ink  ate  put  near  it,  fnr  the  belief  i.  that  nn  this  ni-ht  the 
i^'odi'e.ss  of  fate  (VKlhatiii  cnu-  and  writes  the  child's  future 
on  the  paper,  or.  as  some  believe,  on  the  child's  forehead. 
Th  It  the  future  may  be  au.si)ieious,  many  Hrahmans  are  careful 
to  provide  only  'C'l  ink  m.ide  of  turmeric  and  lime  for  the 
■goddess  to  write  with. 

The  next  niornin-,;  all  tlie  thing's  arc  removed.  The  wheat 
or  rice  and  the  pice  arc  ^iv  n  to  the  family  priest,  the  midwife 
,;cts  a  present  of  half  a  pound  of  clarified  butter,  half  a  pound 
('.f  molasses,  two  pounds  of  wheat,  .seven  areca-nuts,  and 
a  coco-nut.  'i'he  aunt  lakes  the  silk  away  and  makes  it  into 
a  coat  lor  the  child,  which  she  will  v,\ve  him  when  she  names 
him  on  the  twelftli  da)-.'" 

(^n  this  sixth  day  the  child  also  <^ci>  a  Rood  many  prcseiu.s 
lioin  his  friends  and  relatives,  such  as  silk  for  a  coat,  handker- 
chiefs, or,  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  a  small  stin;  and  the  day  is 
fuithcr  celebrated  by  a  feast,  in  which  all  the  resident  members 
of  the  houseliold  and  close  relatives  join. 

Birth  causes  ceremonial  defilement,  and  it  is  a  very  interesting 
study  to  note  the  mother's  pro;4rcs.-.  back  to  ritual  purity. 

C)n  the  tenth  day  from  the  child's  birth  the  mother  bathes 
first  with  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  scented  white  powder  in 
the  water,  and  then  washes  with  aritha  nut.^  This  marks  her 
fir.st  step  back  towards  ceremt)nial  purity,  for  .she  may  now 
clean  her  teeth  for  the  first  time  since  the  child's  birth,  and  an 
auspicious    mark  is  again  made  on  her  fo. ahead.     To  avoid 

'  This  action  can  only  be  performed  by  a  won  an.  A  man  takes  his 
.sen's  troubles  symbolically  on  himself  by  smelling  the  child  s  head. 

=  Vor  interesting'  local  differences  cf.  liombav  oa:cttcer,  vol.  ix,  pt.  i, 
p.  34- 
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a  clnll  after  batl,in<T.  Ler  hair  is  dried  and  rubbed  with  dry 
^^1^.  .uul  .he  is  „KKic  to  sit  near  a  bra.ier.  Sl.e  next  tali 
J  few  j,ran.s  ol  ,,recn  pul^e  in  her  hand  and  throws  thent  on 
K  bcd-sleau..h,eh  is  rcn.ovcd  and  a  new  one  subsftuted. 
'  n  e  tlnou-.n,.  ol  the  pulse  seen.s  to  be  a  si^n,  ot^  gratitude 
and  u^,eun.sness.)  The  Xa.ara  put  ten  nuts  and  ten  pieces 
,H,  ;  r1"'  '^^"■^-'-"".^  •■-  t.eth  near  the  bedstead  on  this 
ci.u.  but  Audica,  .sarasvata.  and  Valanu  l^rahmans  do  not 
^..no  do  tins.     With  all  of  th.n.  however,  the  n.other.arter 

.Jn  £r  "^  T'-"  ''''"■'''  "'^'  ""'=^'  >'>>-■  1-Kl  three 
-P.ua  c  tunes  and  s.ps  it  three  tin,es.  a 'iMo  the  thirteenth 
^^     the    .nother    ,s    alway.    given    warn,    .ater    to    drink; 

•^  t  dn„k  ,t  eold.   tlK-y  think   the  einld   u.ulddic.)      Ifth 
.notl  er  be  strong  enough,  she  observes  all   this  tenth  d,u-  as 
"  uisi. 

The  tenth  day  ,s  an  nnpo.tant  date  K,r  the  ehild  also,  for  on 

-day,t,sbathed.nrstwithhair.a,p  of  .nolasses  mixed 
^^'th    m.lk,  and  then   wrd,   warn,   water.     After  it  is   bathed 

a  very  pretty  httlcsyn.bolieeeren,ony  takes  place:   if  it   b 
.    b       he,  ,,  ,,^.  ,^„.  ,^,,    .^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

develop  uUo  a   learned    man     if  a      '  " 


■        r  a'"'''   •'''"^'   '"   c]ei)osited  on 

«w.ngf;uwlKa  she  nK,.  grow  tu,   clever  in  don.^^ 
-.-.  o    wh.ch  cleann,g  the  grain  is  one  of  the  most  in,portant. 
<    ••-      »   no    yet    nu.ch    demand  for  a  blue-slocking  in  an 
"illiodox  Jirahman  liouschold  !)  ^ 

A  least  is  gnen  on  the  eleventh  day.  if  the  babe  be  a  bov.  t., 

h   d  "  '     the  fcast  .s  actually  g.ven  in  the  house  where  the 

ch  id  uas  born     n.ay    see   neither    .nother    nor    babv.     The 

paternal  grandfather,  however,  is  often  shown  the  ch.Id      n  1 

ac^-d,ng  to  his  means,  gives  it  either  g,Tl  or  silver!:,-;:.        • 

The  father  hnnself,  if  very  keen  on  doing  .so.   is  allowe.l  to 
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Tiic  twilfth  chiN-  (.fa  child'-,  life  is  as  important  as  tliesixtii, 
for  en  it  another  of  the  \'cilic  sacraments,  that  of  Namc- 
Civinc;  i.\',iw<>/:<n;i!/,j)  is  performed.  Certain  Briihrnans, 
bi'licA-'in-  th.it.  whilst  even  days  are  lucky  fnr  -irN.  uneven  ones 
arc  auspicious  for  boys,  hold  that  a  boy  should  be  named  on 
the  eleventh  day  and  a  i^'irl  on  the  twelfth  v\ll,  however, 
a-ree  that,  if  these  da>-s  fall  durinc;  the  dark  half  of  the  n.onth, 
lli'e  ceremony  must  be  postpcMied  till  some  lucky  day  in  the 
bright  of  th<'  moon,  (^n  whichever  day  is  fixed  for  the  cerc- 
m-iiiy.  both  the  father's  and  tlie  mothc  r's  relatives  come  to  the 
house  where  the  child  was  born,  where  a  mixture  of  millet  ' 
(which  has  been  steeped  in  water  since  the  morning),  coco-nut 
and  su^nir  is  distributed  amongst  the  quests  present  and  sent 
to  the  houses  of  those  who  arc  not  able  to  come. 

The  paternal  aunt  a^^ain  takes  the  lead  and,  producing 
sc.irlet-colourcd  threads,  fa.shioned  partly  from  cotton  and 
p.ully  from  siik  which  she  has  brought  with  her,  tics  one  on 
each  of  the  baby's  wrists  and  ankles,  two  at  its  waist  and  on 
on  its  cradle.  In  -110  old  days,  folk  .«ay,  the  thread  used  wa.s 
black,  to  ward  off  the  h.vil  h'-vc  more  securely  ;  it  is  only  now- 
adays that  red  i--  u.sed.-  Certain  F.rahmans  decline  to  weave 
such  a  spider's  web  of  threads  round  their  child,  and  declare 
that  one  on  the  waist  and  one  on  the  cradle  arc  sufficient  as 
a  protection  against  the  l.vil  I-lyc.  The  aunt  also  brings  with 
her  two  tiny  little  bits  of  gold,  each  weighing  perhaps  halt 
a  gramme,  one  of  whicli  she  ties  on  the  cradle  and  one  at  the 
waist  of  the  child  for  luck,  or  she  may  tie  little  pieces  of  iron 
on  its  cradle  to  kee;)  off  the  i'.vil  h'ye. 

Meanwhile  in  the  principal  room  of  the  house  a  square  por- 
tion of  the  floor  has  been  >mcared  with  red  cla\-,  and  on  this 
///',?/ leaves  have  bem  placed.  Tlic  baby  is  now  br '  'ght  for 
the  fu-st  time  in  it'-   little  life  out  of  the  stilling'.  birth- 

'  In  cortain  non-Iirahnian  communities  wheat,  ^ram  and  in!.i..sses  arc 
.  noked  tn-ctlur  on  this  d.iy  and  distril.iitcd.  I'ait  the  Hr.lhmans  consider 
tlic  .  nokin^;  of  two  differ,  nt  kinds  of  s'.rain  toLjcthcr  as  impure 

*  The  r'han^,e  was  probahly  made  in  order  to  a\oid  the  use  of  so 
iri.uis|iieious  a  colour  .is  lilack. 
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<^ih  jholf  pipala  p.ina, 

I'linic  pfKiyuiii  [KaniaJ  nani.i  ' 

I.id,,i  a  name  is  ,,  :„omcn.oi,s  tliin.-  .„„|  i,  „„  „,?i!  i      , 
after   „,a„,   „„■„,,,  „.,vc  b.c„   .,£„'";,',:'      L2^^^"3 
il.ll  more  avoided.     The  letters  of  the  Guiarlti    d!,l  T' 
..nder  t„e  l„n„e„ee  of  t„e  eo„»tena.^,„s  b «  a     ,i      '  rt'fiftT 
each  constellation  has  more  than  one  IcUrr  ,,n.i       v 
»,„e  indeed  have  ,l,rce.     Tl,c  fir-t"  tter "    t  e     M<r  ™"'' 
->.  besin  „itl,  „„e  of  ,„e  letter.  ,„at  l.elo  ^  .,.     '  ^orr 

n    ther  may  ,t  be  the  san.e  as  the  child's  father  o,  „a„d  ^1^; 

n  n  c      th        "'^"^''"•"^^  "''^■"'^'  '-^"^  t'^'^"  thee  is  the  family 
name,    the    next    .enerafon    will     keep    the    family    name 

'  ^"■'•'"^'f  -"I'l/'/"/.'  tree  aiul  I.-axes  of  tl,c  same 
Aunt  hasch„s.n  |Ka,na]  a.  baby',  name 
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and  drop  their  grandfather's  name,  substituting  their  own 
father's  for  it.  A  wife  in  marriage  takes  the  family  name,  but 
always  keeps  her  own  father's  name,  and  a  mistake  Europeans 
cfKM  make  is  to  address,  for  instance,  Putalibai,  the  wife  of 
nridabhai,  as  Mrs.  Putalibai  Dadabliai,  instead  of  putting  her 
father's  name  after  her  own. 

A  taboo  on  names  is  still  observed, and  is,  universal  throughout 
India.  'Ih-  wife  never  mentions  her  husband's  name,  and  a 
husband  never  mentions  h  s  wife's,  save  on  the  wedding  day. 
The  correct  way  for  a  husband  to  send  a  message  to  his  wife  is 
to  say,  not  '  tell  that  to  my  wife  ',  but  '  tell  that  in  my  house  ', 
and  in  the  same  manner  he  announces  any  message  he  may 
have  received  from  his  wife  as '  from  inside  my  liousc  one  says  '. 
Similarly  the  polite  way  to  ask  after  the  health  of  a  man's  wife 
is  to  say  'arc  the  ladies  of  your  house  well?'  not  'is  Mrs. 
]!batt  well?" 

In  some  castes,  until  the  mother  and  father  are  about  fifty, 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  mention  their  children's  names ;  after 
that  the  husband  might  allude  to  his  wife  as  '  the  mother  of 
my  son  so-and-so ' ;  until  the  father  is  about  fifty,  he  never 
peaks  to  his  children  in  the  presence  of  his  elders,  and  would 
never  call  to  his  son  if  his  own  father  were  at  Land. 

If  a  motlier  have  lost  more  than  one  child,  the  new  baby  is 
not  named  until  it  is  si.x  months  or  a  year  old.  or,  if  there  be 
mourning  or  ceremonial  impurity  {sutaki))  in  a  family,  the 
nam  jiving  is  postponed  till  some  more  au.spicious  season. 
But,  if  possible,  the  name-giving  takes  place  on  the  twelfth 
day.  The  mother  is  then  only  winning  her  way  back  to  a 
state  of  ceremonial  purity,  so  she  cannot  be  present,  but  she 
watches  everything  from  the  birth-chamber,  the  door  of 
which  is  left  ajar.  She  is  still  too  impure  to  touch  any 
one,  so  she  cannot  embrace  the  feet  of  the  all-important 
aunt,  her  sister-in-law,  but  she  does  obeisance  to  her  from 
a  distance,  and  gives  her  four,  or  eight,  annas.  The  midwife 
is  also  given  a  present.  The  mother  makes  the  auspicious 
mark    on    her    forehead    again    this    day,   and   now   her  diet 
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-^»:r:- -  ;:f-:/S-^-'-- 
-i^,.,:::r;z:'::v~v^--- 
eaten  a  uholc  pound  of  Jj^f        ''''  '"^  '"°^''^'-  '--^^  '-vc 

-•ttin,  on  the  bedstead,  and'  av,!"/ '"^/'■'^-^- f'''^  ^•^^"- 
".classes,  and  clarified  butter  to  to  1  r""?  ''  ''''^'''' 
After  she  has  batlied  sh.  tU  ''  •"'-^'  '^''"'  "'"''^  '-■'"■"• 

u-  bedstead,^;;;:'' •  ^^r::,::::::r'"r'^^'-^^"  "^"-"" 

tl>nd-sub.stitutcd  ;  the  rZ  f  ^  •  *''  '  ""^'  ""^-"^^ 
n^^iin    makes    the    aus,  ie  o  ,  ''   ^''■'''"'^'''  '"^"^   ^f^^ 

ti-u,h  ie.s  fnnL. ':;;::  "■;  '?'■  ^'-'-^-  «»^- 

^'-"  a  mfnute.  The  diet  fs  nou-  IT  '  T  '"'"  '""^ 
-'Ch  as  bread  and  pui.e,  bein.  aZ  o'^  t  T"'""^  ''"''^'^- 
is  allowed.  "  '"  "■  '^"'  'i«  yet  no  rice 

hold  bathroo,;  a"L^' tr:;rs";hf;^^-":^'-^'-'-- 

t'^'ows  gre,.„  pulse  on  the  bedstead Tnc  h  s    /  '"^'""^-^  "■''^'^'• 
but  still,  as  one  informant  put"  it  I  '  "'""  P''"''^^^^^^- 

no  reliiTion  '  and  niav  not  .m         •        ,  ^  "^^  "°  ^^■°'-'^-  ^'^d 

""J'    iiicu    iiic    pei  lod   o'    Ccrrniiin-'-iI    J    ci  ■' 

U'ith  most  other  l/rahmans"  it  Z  .      u   "''"'  "  ^"''^■^^• 

-ith  bathing  removin    X  c  't  -^ ''  -  "         ^'^"■^>'-^^^'^"'h  day 

sets  of  clotlies.)  •■e-^tnctcd  to  one  or  two 
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Witli  tlic  Xfif^ara  the  pcrioil  lasts  till  tlic  foit}'-fifth  da)-, 
when  llic  young  mother  bathes  and  clothes  lierself,  if  possible 
in  silk  fjarmcnts,  or,  if  not,  in  cotton  ones  that  liave  never  been 
worn  previously,  and  ijoes  to  the  nearest  SWa.  temple.  Tlicre 
she  bows  to  the  figure  of  the  god,  and  puts  some  silver  coins 
near  tlic  shrine  ;  then,  returning  to  her  mother's  home,  she 
does  obeisance  to  tlie  feet  of  eacli  elderly  woman  rclali  and 
offers  them  some  small  present,  such  as  four  annas.  If  her 
husband's  house  be  near  at  hand,  she  goes  there  also,  and 
bows  to  the  feet  of  her  mot'.-  .T-in-law  and  the  elderly 
ladies  there,  each  of  whom  blesses  her  and  says  something 
pretty,  such  as  '  May  you  have  no  worries  and  many 
cliildren '. 

From  the  date  of  the  child's  biith  up  till  now  the  mother  has 
not  been  allowed  to  drink  milk,  but  hereafter  she  may  take 
that,  and  also  another  special  mixture,  made  of  gum  and 
clarified  butter  and  oilier  ingvedients,  a  little  of  which  she 
takes  every  day.  Now,  at  long  last,  the  woman  is  considered 
pure,  and  the  ceremonial  defilement  or  sfitaka  is  finally  lifted. 
After  this  date  her  husband  can  send  for  her  to  come  home  any 
day  he  likes,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  second  child  he  does  not 
delay  vf  ry  long  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  first  child,  he  generally 
allows  hi.^  wife  to  stay  six  months  in  her  mother's  home. 
When  she  goes  back  to  him,  her  father  has  to  give  her  a  new- 
trousseau,  containing  a  certain  nimiber  of  garments,  the 
nu.nber  fixetl  on  being  very  often  eight,  so  that  he  would  have 
to  give  her  eight  new  sdrts,  eight  bodices,  and  eight  petticoats. 
(Fortunately  the  fashions  do  not  alter  in  Indian  households,  so 
that  all  these  can  be  accumulated  for  future  use  I)  The  child 
also  has  to  have  presents:  jewellery,  coats,  frocks,  a  ci'adle,a  bed 
worth  at  k.ist  sixteen  rupees,  a  quilt,  some  brass  vessels,  &c. 
Altogether  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  new  baby  is  luck_\-. 
in  the  case  of  a  first  grandchild,  if  he  gets  off  under  two  huiklred 
rupees,  and  if  he  be  really  very  wealthy,  the  ladies  of  liie 
family  will  see  that  he  upholds  the  honour  of  his  house  by 
spending  at  least  one  thousand  rupees  on  gifts  to  mother  rnd 
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child;    he   will    niana-r,   houcwr.   to    lay   cut 
succeeding  child  that  is  horn  t..  his  dau-hter. 

Theu-  is  anuthcr  .,ld  Wdic  ceremony  calK-d  Xrsh:w;.nr,r 
which  IS  now  occasionally  observed  in  very  orthodox  families 
on  any  convenient  auspicious  day  after  the  forts-.fifih 

I"  the  case  of  a  Nagara  lady  a  scjuarc  portion. of  the  court- 
yard,  from  whence  the  sun  is  easil>-  visible,  is  plastered  with 
cow-duns  and  red  clay,  and  on  it  the  sign  of  the  ,SV.nV//w  •  is 
mad...  I  he  mother,  wcarin;.  siik  clothes,  or  absolutely  new 
cotton  one>  throws  rice  grains  on  to  the  square,  and  then 
takmg  her  baby  in  her  auns,  point,  out  the  sun  to  it,  and 
-suigmg  the  praises  of  that  great  lumina.y.  prays  to  it  for 
a  long  life  for  herself  and  her  child. 

Other  l^rahman  ladies,  whose  customs  permit  them  to  fetch 
water  have  another  ceremony.  With  them,  on  any  auspicious 
day  after  the  forty-hfth,  the  young  mother  goes  down  to  the 
mer,  taking  with  her  two  small  water-pots,  some  rice  in  the 
husk,  and  some  millet  grain.  Arrived  there,  she  bathes,  smears 
her  forehead  with  red  powder,  and  sticks  rice  that  has  been 
coloured  red  with  turmeric  on  her  forehead,  and  then  walks 
home,  carrying  the  fdled  water-pots  and  dropping  rice  and 
millet  from  her  hands  a:,  she  walks. 

_  Some  Erahmans  obse.-ve  a  .special  ceremony,  when  the  child 
.sMwo  or  three  months  old,  offering  it  milk  out  of  a  conch- 
shell,  but  this  is  not  very  usual  now,  at  least  in  western  India  • 
nor  IS  another  custom  much  observed  at  the  present  day  of 
the  mother  touching  fust  her  own  and  then  the  child's  lips  with 
an  areca-nut  leaf.  ' 

At  .he  time  of  //o/l  (the  obscene  Spring  festival)  i-  ,ever 
nearly  all  Brahmans  perform  some  special  ceremonies.  The 
l^agara  indeed  consider  the  child  still  somewhat  impure  until 
he  first  Hoh  after  its  birth  be  pa.ssed.  On  the  1  loll  day  the 
baby  g,r  or  boy  is  taken  to  see  the  Hoh  fire,  wearing  round 
.ts  throat  a  necklace  of  sugar  drops.     It  is  then  carried  round 


The  .S-7,,,/,/-,,  is  a  cross  with  the  arms  bent  round. 
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the  fuo  tliicc  times,  in  sucli  a  way  tliat  its  iiL,'ht  hand  is 
nearest  to  the  llamcs.  The  next  liay  the  family  priest  comes 
and  touclics  the  cliild's  lips  with  niancjo  leaves  or  blossoms, 
liiit  the  Xa^ara  arc  particular  that  the  retl  Iloli  powder  should 
ndt  be  sprinkled  over  the  child's  clothes.  Other  Brahmans 
deny  that  they  consider  the  child  impure  till  it  has  seen  the 
Hoh  lire;  nevertheless  their  ceremony  for  a  child  at  its  first 
lid';  is  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Nagara.  They  dress 
the  child  in  white  clnhes,  sprinkle  it  with  red  or  yellow  powder, 
and  adorn  it  with  a  necklace  of  lates,  sugar,  or  pieces  of  coco- 
nut. Arrived  at  the  I  loli  hre,  water  is  sprinkled  on  the  ground, 
and  the  mother,  carrying  the  child  on  her  left  arm  and  holding 
a  jug  with  a  coco-nut  on  it,  walks  three  times"  round  the  fire, 
pouring  water  t'rom  the  jug  as. she  walks.  She  then  throws 
the  coco-nut  and  some  paichcd  gram  and  parched  millet  into 
the  flames.  'Ihe  coco-nut  is  rescued  from  the  fire,  and  the 
unburnt  part  is  divided  amongst  the  bystanders,  being  known 
as  //('//  /rasiii/a. 

Some  Rrrdimans— not  usually  the  Nagara — not  only  mark 
the  baby's  first  Spring  festival,  but  also  its  first  Divdll,  the 
great  Autumn  festival.  The  young  mother  kneads  some  cow- 
dung  into  a  triangle,  or  into  a  disk  and,  making  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  inserts  a  piece  of  sugar-cane  and  places  in  it  a  lighted 
wick  of  cotton.  Then,  taking  her  baby  in  her  arms,  she  goes 
from  house  to  house,  bearing  the  light  in  her  hands,  and  asking 
for  a  few  drojis  of  clarified  butter  to  keep  it  burning.  She 
believes  that  she  tluis  gains  light  for  /'i/ri-Zokir,  where  her  dead 
ancestors  are. 

Another  Vedic  ceremony,  the  weaning  or  Ainta-prdsana, 
t.ikes  place  about  the  ninth  month  with  Xagara,  and  about  the 
sixth  with  other  IJrfdimans.  A  milk  pudding  is  made  with 
milk,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  some  of  this  is  put  on  a  silver  coin 
and  given  to  the  child  to  lick.  According  to  the  Scriptures, 
it  ought  to  be  put  on  a  gold  coin,  but  nowadays  it  is  usually 
placed  on  a  silver  one  ;  anyhow  the  ubitpiitous  aunt  gets  the 
coin,  whatever  be  its  value.      The  gold   is  supposed  to  have 
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mcdicin:,!  properties  and  to  cno  t!,o  three  ^re  t  diseases  of  tl,e 
body:   l.de.  coiii^h,  and  wind. 

\Ve  have  cdled  this  'ueaninn:',  ,„,  po.haps  ^oiid-f^.od- 
Un  n,.  would  have  been  a  .no.e  appropriate  t„Ie,  for  the 
-other  ,oe.  on  nurs.n,.  the  child,  sometimes  up  to  five  vea  ! 

no  othe,-  cmld  he  bora  in  the  interval,  though  nowaday 
.^.  consKlered  w.ser  only  ,o  nnrse  a  child  till  it  is  about  tw 
■earsora,e      The  n,other  feeds  the  chiM  nuite  irre,    a 
any  f me  n,,ht  or  day  when  it  cries,  inched  it  seems  qui  c 
.mpo.s.s,b  e  to  ,et  an  Indian  wonvm  to  maintain  a  two^ho  rs' 
interval  between  h<r  bab>-'s  meals. 

S.^metimes,    but    not   often    in  "western    India,   the    rite    is 
observed  of  makin,,  the  child  at  about  seven  or    i.ht  month 

Z:;lv:::i-'- ^'- ^' -'^-^ -^ --<^  ^^ 

Occasionally    about     this    time,    some    orthodox-    families 
I  c  suade   the  tmy  child  to  choose  its  profession  in  life    bv 
-  t.n.  before  ,t  ti,e  symbols  of  the  various  callings,  such    I 
^  pen.  a  kn.fe.  paper,  &.-.    ^^•,,i,,,ever  the  child  chooses  it    • 
be  expected  to  adopt  Later  on. 

The  child  is  then  left  in  peace  until  some  auspicious  time 
b  tween  thea.e  of  three  or  five,  when  another  X'edc  ceremon 
hat  of  the  hau-cuttin,.  Mr-l.r,.,,  is  performed.    Particular" 
nnhes  o.en  have  to  ,o  to  particular  places  to  perform 
me    fo.  .nst.-mce  one  pnncely  family  in  the  centre  of  Kathiaw.lr 

ns  to  go  r„ht  off  to  Wadhwan,  that  the  hair  mav  be  cut  nc 
the  memorul  stone  of  a  famous  ancestress.  Kanaka  ])ev  . 

m  the  case  of  oth.r  Brahmans.  o„.,  if  the  mother  of  the    hild 
has  made  a  vow  to  do  so.     Ceren.onial  hair-cuttin<^  is 

u-Uyperformedfor,ir,s;,.odernI..,hmans,ind;e.      ; 
h.a  ,  though  pre.scr,bed  m  their  Scriptures  for  ^irls.  it  is  pre' 
scribed  without  mantras  beiu-  aivcn 

Tlie  family  priest  havin.^Lsen  an  auspicious  dav.  the 
rathe,,  the  mother  and  child,  and  the  inevitable  troop  of 
-.vants  .o  U.  the  prescribed  place.    There  a  booth  is  ere  ted 
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,uul  iin  .iltai-  containing'  tiic  fue  i-  m.ide.  Tlic  cliilil  is  b.ithcd 
and  drcshcd  in  silk,  and  the  inotiicr  takin;^'  liiin  on  lur  lap  >its 
near  tlic  altar. 

The  prcsidin;^  priest  or  Acdrja  takes  some  water  in  iiis 
ri^-iit  hand,  in  such  a  way  that  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the  second 
,ind  third  fingers,  and  Ka>s  solemnly  :  '  I  perform  the  ceremony 
of  cutting  the  iiair,  in  oidi-r  that  the  child  may  be  free  from  the 
imiiurities  contracted  in  the  womb,  and,  being  loved  by  (lod, 
iii.iy  have  a  happy  and  a  long  lite  '. 

Ihen  lollows  the  worshii)  of  Ganapati  (or  (ianesa;,  that  the 
whole  ceremony  may  pass  off  auspiciously  without  any 
ob^,tacle.  The  l':iephant-headed  son  of  Siva,  who  would  be 
uj)  to  mischief  unless  he  were  fir.^t  placated,  is  worshipped  by 
the  offering  of  llowers,  fruit,  lights,  and  the  five  nectars,  in  the 
regular  eightfold  worship  which  we  shall  study  later.  Next 
comes  the  recital  by  four  Brahmans  (who  may  be  married  or 
unmarried,  but  must  on  no  account  be  widowers)  of  four 
passages  from  as  many  Vcdas  of  five  verses  of  Blessing.  All 
four  priests  then  sprinkle  the  child  with  holy  water,  which  has 
been  sanctified  by  first  putting  mango  and  asoka  leaves  in  it, 
and  afterwards  reciting  mantras  over  it ;  the  jug  containing  the 
water  has  also  had  a  red  cotton  thread  tied  on  its  handle,  and 
an  areca-nut,  a  pice,  and  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed  in  it. 

The  fifteen  mother-goddesses,  together  with  Ganapati,  are 
now  represented  by  sixteen  heaps  of  rice,  on  which  are  placed 
a  pice  and  an  areca-nut.  Seven  more  goddesses  are  shown  by 
seven  lines  of  clarified  butter,  and  then  a  Maligala  Sraddha 
takes  place. 

As  a  rule,  a  Sraddha  is  an  inauspicious  ceremony  performed 
after  a  death,  but  at  this  time  only  an  auspicious  sacrifice  to 
the  ancestors  is  intended,  so  none  of  the  Brahmans  change  the 
position  of  their  sacred  thread,'  and  their  hands  arc  held  with 
the  palms  downwards,  not  upwards.    The  names  of  the  father, 

'  The  student  can  .ihvays  see  at  once  whether  the  ceremony  he  is 
witnessing  be  auspicious  or  inauspicious  by  aoticinL;  the  position  ol  the 
thread. 
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j;ran.in.ll„,    ,n,.l   Kreat-pan.liathns,  ,o..,h,,-    ui,h   ;.!1   ilu.ir 
W.VCS    a,.      ,,,,i,,,,,^  _..,,,   ^.,^ 

-a^^calfi...     AHis  then  .eaCyr.  the  actu',o.c.„,:;;'; 

Tlu'prfcst  pours  some  uann  uat.r  into  co!<!  (thus  .cvcrsin-r 
•IK  usual  onier  at  cc,c„o„ies)  and  nuxcs  cither  uK-lted  buttc'; 

Next  ^  taking  a  porcupine  ,juill  which  has  three  white  marks 
'  n  .  ,  he  con.bs  ,l,e  hnys  l.air  and  plaits  three  pieces  ,f 
M>.r..s,n.H.  Thep,iestthenpiek>upa,'n  ulr 
^WKlofra.n..^uchhasaniron..,ade.^u.edu,      ' 

,    :':  r'n     -^^^'-''-f^'H-ither  the  mother 

u  .uui  rnixc    ,,  witli  co\v-dun'r. 

-Jl';^   I'-i-t   cuts    the    hair  ;;,ain    closer,   and   a.^afn  a  third 
J-c,bcm,  careful  or  course  to  leave  the  ....  .A^er:/;^^^^ 

P.uts  Of  tic  head,  uavm.^r  the  raxor  round  the  iiead  and  savi,,.. 
•"'"'tras  the  fir>t  time  but  not  a-ain  ^     ^ 

riK.  barber  next  steps  forward  and  pcrfor„,s  what  n,ay  be 
called  the  second  par.  of  the  ceremony,  the  shavin.^  of  tie- 
head,  wh,ch  ,s  done  without  mantras  bein^  said.  '^ 

Jhe  child  i.  then  bathed,  and  a  Svast.ka  si,n  is  made  on  its 
The  cut  hair  is,  a.  we  saw,  mixed  witli  cow-dun--  and  after 

:^tr:;^i:^""-"^°------'--'-^o;";;:;:^ 

The  barber    uhen  he  shaves  the  elnld,  is  as  careful  as  the 
pn-t   to  avoal   cuttin,  the  sacred   top-knot.     I.v ay  ^^ 
-]>o  periorms   Sa.M,,  ,h.uld    wear  this  top-kno'o 
every    Muhannnadan  should  wear  a   beard),   -uu     h         t^n 

akes  a  ver>-  conven.ent  touchstone  for  a  n.issionarj^  wh^   h 
-MKcts  a  man  o.  bcu,,  anx.ous  to  ,„ake  the  best  of  both  the 
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lliiulu  .ukI  tliL-  Chii-tian  worlds.  Mr.  I'.icin^'-liolli-W.iys  is 
-t'lKr.iU)-  very  miuilliiv^  to  part  with  this  outward  and  visible 
ri-nofhis  IlindiiiMii.  \n  experienced  inisMoriary,  however, 
WMiild  hapti/e  a  man  wlio  insisted  on  retaining'  it.  On  the 
(Uiier  hand  ani;iici  1  clerks  in  (lovcinm.n  offices  veiy  often 
uit  it  off  as  a  mere  ..latter  of  fashion  and  convenience. 

Hut    to    return    to  the  hair-cutting'  ceremony  :    the  priest 
hould  be  i^ivcn  •  the  value  </  a  cow  ',  which  lias  nowaihiys 
come  to  mean  about  five  rupees,  or  (if  the  supposed  cow  were 
very  valuable)  tweiUy-l'ive  rupees. 

The  ceremony  is  now  over,  and  the  only  tiling'  that  rem.iins 
is  to  ^ive  ("lanapati  and  tlie  filteeii  '  inotiier-^otldesscs '  and 
the  Mveii  other  goddesses  a  hint  to  go  in  such  a  manner  that 
tlair  feelings  may  not  be  injured.  This  is  done  by  throwing 
-rains  of  rice  on  the  si.xtecn  heaps  of  rice  and  the  seven  lines 
iA  clarified  butier  aiul  saying  in  Sanskrit :  '  You  may  take  ycur 
leave,  please  come  back  wlicn  invited  on  an  auspicious 
occasion '. 

.\s  we  have  seen,  girls  do  not  usually  have  their  Iiair  cere- 
inoiiially  cut,  but  many  Hralimans  liave  a  belief  that  a  girl 
liaby  must  not  be  taken  out  in  the  monsoon  until  lier  hair 
has  been  ce.t,  lest  slie  sliould  be  struck  by  bghtning. 

Another  Vedic  ceremony  which  is  still  practised  for  both 
girls  and  boys  is  the  15oring  of  the  liar  {Karna-.difui).  It 
is  not  considered  proper  for  a  father  to  see  the  face  of  his 
tlaughtcr  ur,»il  her  ears  have  been  bored,  so  in  the  case  of 
a  girl  it  is  done  as  early  as  possible,  generally  before  the  sixth 
day. 

'kit  whatever  tlic  sex  of  the  child,  the  ceremony  is  niu'-' 
the  same.  An  auspicious  day  is  chosen,  and  the  child- is  so 
arungcd  as  to  face  the  east.  Then  it  is  given  a  sweet  to  cat, 
and  wh'".st  the  ears  a;c  pierced,  the  officiant  says ;  '  Sec  what 
is  guod  with  the  e>  cs,  hear  what  is  good  with  the  cars,  sn:icll 
what  is  good  with  the  nose,  taste  what  is  good  with  the 
mouth '. 

The  officiant  may  be  the  father  of  the  child,  or  a  priest,  but 
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"-tgcn  n.  ly  nouadays  a  woman  from  outsicl.-  is  called   ^, 
to  do  U  and  paid   four  annas  fo.-  l,..-  t.oul.Ic.  l..id..  ,,,,   , 

lO  piciLC  tlic  iliild  s  car  . 

.     .tUInKh^and,n.U,raSudn,andthccarispic^^^^^ 

-Lc,  a  hole  bcin.  n.ade  there  bi,.  cnou.d,  for  the  sun. 
•'.     to  iMss  ,hron,h.     Sometimes  another  l,ole  is  also  pierced 
;;;•-.,,   die  or  the  ear  to   ,.eep  on- .ickness.     The  o  ^^ 
.  s  ti  e  nan,es  of  (.anapati  and  of  the  tutcluy  gods,  a.s 
^cll  as  of  the   three    f,reat    .-ds,   Uralnna,   N'isnu    and   S.va 
to^'cther  u  uh  the  nuK-  planets  and  the  ei,h    prUe  t        o^ 
-':;  >"al  IH.nts,  and  fuully  bows  to  a  Jhal,.nan 

1  l>c  ears  are  .narked  « ith  red  before  they  arc  pierced    and 

1'^  1.     ca,    v,th  ,„i.  ben,^^  the  fust  to  be  pierced,  and  with 

C^i    a;    T  f'T'  "■  '^^^''"^  ^''^■"-     A  f^i'l'^  nose  is 

Kna.Iv  bored  a  so,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  bore  a  boys  unless 
h.  cider  brother  has  died,  in  which  case  the  new  baby's  nose 
.^^^bored  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  when  he  is  only  t'en  da's 

Theredoes  not  seen,  to  be  an>.  actual  ceremony  with  re-^trd 
o  teethuv,   but  there  is  an,ongst  IJrahn.ans,  as  amon^^st  oC 
"HKlus,  a  h,n,  belief  that  neither  the  n,othe    nor  tlK  motl      ' 
o;w,s,ser  must  ever 

L  ?^''"''"''  "'  '^'''  ^^-^"'^  '"^'^'^  the  teethin-r 

Hit  teeth  that  arc  coming  will  run  away'. 

All  through  the  Hindu  customs,  although  it  is  the  f-rther's 
Ms^cr  who  pla,.s  the  ,eadu,g  part,  there  ;;  a  p  et^    bd  cHn 

mains         nb'  ""?"'  "'^""^^'  '''  ^'^^  "^'''-'^   --^ter 
'^mam.         In  this  case  the  mother's  si.ter  is  regarded  -is  t.n 

nca.ly  .dentical  with  the  n.ther  to  be  allowed  t'S  tt  th 
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iL'ctli,  hut  tlic  ( \i'i  u-cful  f.itlmV  sister  is  c.illcd  in  (rcall}-  tli  it 
piishitij.;  l.idy  must  I'-.id  ;i  bustling'  life!)  if  there  is  any  difii- 
(  ult_\',  to  rub  the  chiki's  j;iu  till  tlie  teeth  come  throu^di. 

'llic  first  time  tli.it  a  child  attends  school  is  an  import.int 
occasion.  To  bcjdn  wi'h,  it  is  e.\tremely  in.iuspicious  to  send 
a  ihild  in  ids  sixth  jcai  ;  so,  if  lie  h.is  not  bei^iin  to  go  in  his 
tifih  (\\hich  is  r.ither  carl)-  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge),  lie 
must  wait  till  he  is  .seven,  which  will  make  him  rather  back- 
ward. Tiie  dihicult)'  is  often  surmounted  by  sending  a  child 
to  school,  if  only  for  a  ilay,  when  he  is  five,  and  then,  the  initial 
step  ha\ing  been  taken,  he  can  continue  his  studies  in  his 
si.xtli  year  without  the  fe.ir  uf  id  luck  dogging  him. 

'Ihe  Nagaia  couimunity  seem  to  make  more  of  the  Hcginning 
uf  Knowledge  than  any  of  the  other  Ihahmans.  Willi  them 
the  parent  gives  the  boy  a  tiny  silver  slate  and  a  minute  gold 
pen,  the  silver  slate  being  carefully  covered  with  red  powder. 
The  fimily  priest  writes  Sfl  (\.(^.  Liiks)?u)  on  the  slate,  and 
the  child  repeats  the  word  three  times.  ./\ccortling  to  the 
Scriptures,  llic  [jrie.st  sliould  write  on  the  .slate  in  Sanskrit 

*  .S.iluUitinn  til  Gaiics.'i, 
halut.itiun  to  Siddha, 
S.ilutation  to  Sarasvati', 

and  the  child  should  write  over  this  with  his  pencil,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  this  is  seldom  done  in  modern  time.s. 

Tile  boy  goes  to  the  school  and  presents  the  slate  and  i)encil 
to  the  master,  together  with  a  coco-nut.  An  old  custom, 
seldom  carried  out  now,  was  that  he  should  also  give  the 
master  a  turban. 

If  the  parents  of  the  new  boy  arc  very  rich,  he  is  sometimes 
taken  in  a  regular  procession  through  the  streets,  and  sweets 
arc  distributed  amongst  all  the  other  pupils,  and  arrived  at  the 
school,  he  worships  the  master  and  some  pens  and  ink. 

With  ordinary  Ikfihmans  nowadays  the  child  generally  has 
nci'lier  silver  slate  nor  procession,  but  just  goes  quietly  to 
school,  where  he  gives  tlic  Head  sugar  and  a  eoco-mil. 
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Its  Import.mcc — I'rcp^irations —Worship  of  Giincsa — The  \'igil — The 
Next  Morning — The  Young  Men's  ?"east  -  TheThread  itself — ThcDonning 
ol  it — The  Cliving  of  tlic  Deerskin,  Staff,  W'lter,  New  name—  Protection — 
Circuinainbulation  Coniinandmcn's—Gfiyatn  — Offering  to  the  Fire 
liegging-  Rules  ol  Conduct-  The  Third  IJay--The  iJath-  The  Evil 
¥.)c  The  Mimic  Journey — The  Return — Six  Privileges  of  a  Brahman — 
Ivuleb-  The  First  Sha\e. 

Wl.  now  come  to  the  most  important  epoch  in  tlie  life  of 
;i  Hrahman.  hi'  inve.stituic  with  the  sacred  tliread,  Vpaiiayaiia. 
Until  this  takes  place  the  boy  is  only  a  Sudra,  and  it  is  this 
ceremony  which  makes  him  a  Hrahman  and  gives  him  his 
place  in  the  ranks  o*"  the  Twice-born. 

Brahman  gcntleiTie;i  arc  more  particular  that  the  thread- 
,L;iving  and  the  marriage  ceremonies  should  be  performed 
exactly  according  to  their  Scriptures  than  in  the  case  of  any 
nllier  ceremonies,  and  the  writer  is  especially  indebted  for  her 
account  of  this  rite  to  the  learned  Sastri  who  spent  days  work- 
ing over  this  important  subject  with  her. 

The  thread-giving  and  marriage  arc  the  two  great  events 
in  a  l^rahman's  life,  but  though  the  wedding  costs  more, 
the  other  is  the  more  important,  and  no  Brahman  can  be 
married  till  he  has  received  the  sacred  thread. 

The  age  at  which  it  is  received  does  not  necessarily  coincide 
v.ith  physical  puberty,  for  if  a  father  hopes  that  his  so.i  is 
lacing  to  become  a  great  religious  teacher,  he  may  arrange  for 
the  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the  fifth  year  from  the  boy's 
•■onception  (this  was  done,  it  is  believed,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
i;ai'ikarrifriv\;il  :  but  as  a  rule  it  takes  nlacc  in  the  eighth  vear 
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from  conception  for  a  l^rahman,  the  elcvL-nth  for  a  Raji)ut. 
and  the  twelftli  fo.  a  X'aisya.  If,  however,  it  cannot  be  per- 
lormed  in  tliosc  jear.s,  special  purifications  will  have  to  be 
under-one,  and  the  ceremony  postponed  till  the  sixteenth 
year  for  a  I5rahman,  the  twenty-second  for  a  Rajput,  and  the 
twenty-fourth  for  a  Vaisya.  If  the  postponement  be  any 
longer  than  that,  it  is  looked  on  as  a  very  grievous  sin  indeed. 
^  These  rules,  it  will  be  noticed,  allow  for  the  members  of  all 
three  of  the  great  sections  of  ancient  Indian  society  receiving 
the  sacred  thread. 

Nowada)-s,  however,  in  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  at  least,  the 
ceremony  is  practically  confuied  to  ]5rahmans,  Lohana  and 
J3hatia.' 

The  actual  day  on  which  so  great  a  rite  can  take  place  has 
to  be  carefully  .'■elected.  First,  it  can  only  be  begun  on  one 
of  four  days,  either  a  Monday,  a  Wednesday,  a  Thursday,  or 
a  Friday,  and  these  days  must  fall  within  the  bright  moonlit 
■  half  of  the  month.  The  month  has  to  be  either  Magha, 
rhalguna,  Cailra,  or  \'aisukha  ;  Jye.stha  is  sometimes  added  to 
the  list  of  permissible  months,  but  not  if  the  candidate  be  the 
eldest  son  (i.e.  the  J>esMia  of  his  family),  for  the  rite  may 
not  take  place  in  his  name  month. 

Invitations  are  sent  out  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  cere- 
mony, and  to  show  that  the  great  change  is  about  to  take 
place  which  shall  raise  him  from  a  low-caste  man  to  the  status 
of  a  Twice-born  and  allow  him  to  perform  the  religious  duties 
from  which  he  has  hitherto  been  debarred,  the  boy  is  decorated 
with  a  gold  necklace  u\  special  shape. 

A  Brahman  girl  is  not  usually  given  the  sacred  thread 
nov.  adriys :  -  she  must  be  content  to  remain  a  Sudra  all  her 
life ;  but  this  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  her  Twice-born 
husband  avoids  contracting  defilement  by  marrying  her.  In 
the  old  days,  the  Krahir.ans  say,  girls  were  always  invested  with 

V'1'1"-^  student  fmni  other  parts  of  India  would  find  it  an  interestniK 
topic  lor  convciaaiion  to  discover  who  receive  the  s,irr.>d  thrcirl 

In  tile  fan. liyoi  one  at  lui^t  ofllie  rulm-  chief:,  in  K.aln.iuar  ;jnis 
.ae  ^iv.  n  tlic  tacre.I  thre.id.  '  " 
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this  symbol  of  regeneration  :  for  instance,  Garc;!,  the  famous 
woman  philosoplier,  who  defeated  the  c;rcat  Yajnavalkya  in 
argument,  always  wore  the  sacred  thread.  Indeed  there  are 
some  neat  arguments  ready  to  hand  for  future  leaders  of  the 
Woman's  Movement  amongst  Rrahmans. 

Once  the  invitations  are  out,  preparations  for  the  ceremony 

are  begun. 

A  booth  is  set  up  resting  on  four  posts,  but  in  addition  to 
these  a  fifth  post,  called  the  Mdnikyaslamb/i<7,  is  erected. 
This  is  quite  small,  but  very  important,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  Brahma  the  Creator  ;  and  close  beside  it  a  bamboo 
post  is,  always  placed. 

Then  Gancsa  (Ganapati)  is  worshipped,  the  god  who  removes 
obstacles,  and  who  is  always  placated  at  the  beginning  of  any 
great  ceremony.    This  god  is  accordingly  invoked  and  seated, 
his  feet  are  bathed,  and  he  is  off  red  a  spoonful  of  water  mixed 
with  rice  and  a  sip  of  pure  water  to  make  him  holy.    The  god 
is  bathed,  first  with  pure  water,  and  then  with  the  five  nectars 
(curds,  milk,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  and  honey),  and  afterwards 
with  pure  water  once  more,  and  a  sip  of  pure  water  is  again  given 
him.     Clothes  are  brought  for  him,  and  he  is  dressed,  invested 
with  the  sacred  thread,  and  decorated  with  the  auspicious  red 
mark  on  his  forehead.     Then  follow  the  offerings ;  and  rice, 
flowers  and  sacred  grass,  together  with   a  mixture  of  three 
scented  and  coloured  powders,  arc  given  to  him.     Lights  are 
waved  round  him,  incense  burnt  in  front  of  him,  fruit  and  areca- 
init  and  pice  are  given  him,  he  is  .solemnly  circumambulated, 
and  finally  drati,  the  ceremonial  waving  of  lights,  is  performed.^ 
As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  priest  guards  again.sl  the  coming 
of  evil  spirits  by  throwing  oil  seeds  to  each  of  the  four  corners 

of  the  booth. 

Then,  as  at  the  hair-cutting,  the  fifteen  divine  mother- 
goddes.s'cs  arc  installed  and  W(jrshipped,  and  the  seven  other 

>  Tl.i';  full  worship  of  Caiiesa  or  any  other  idol  consists  of  sixteen 
ihrtcu-nt  p.irls.  rertain  acts  that  se.  m  to  us  sepante  hein^  counted  m 
loi;eiher.  and  vice  \ersa. 
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jToddcsses  '  arc  each  worshipped  by  a  line  of  clariPcd  butter  ; 
four  Brrihmans  arc  called  in,  and  each  is  asked  to  recite  a  hymn 
of  l)K\ssiiiL;  from  a  different  Veda. 

The  nit^ht  before  the  actual  ceremony  the  boy's  h.HJy  is 
smcareil  all  over  with  a  yellow  substance  {pJtltl).  I  lis  father's 
sister  j;i\es  him  a  special  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  and  a  silver 
riiii,^  is  fixed  in  tlic  uncut  topd-:not  of  Jiis  iiair. 

After  that  he  is  commamied  to  s^jcnd  the  whole  night  in 
absolute  silence. 

In  the  morning  the  father  ami  mother  take  the  child  to  the 
booth,  where  the  sacrificial  fire  is  burnint,'  in  the  altar.  (To 
light  this  fire  a  burning  piece  of  charcoal  had  been  brought 
from  the  house  in  a  covered  bronze  vessel.)  The  mother  takes 
her  seat  at  the  right  of  the  father,  as  this  is  an  auspicious 
function.- 

The  child  is  then  shaved :  if  the  ceremonial  hair-cutting, 
already  described,  has  been  performed,  he  is  simply  shaved  in 
the  ordinary  way  by  the  barber,  but  sometimes  to  lessen 
expense  the  hair-cutting  rite  is  not  performed  till  now,  just 
before  the  thread  is  ^  >  en. 

After  the  shaving  is  over,  the  boy  is  bathed,  the  yellow 
powder  being  rubbed  off,  and  his  body  washed  with  warm 
water. 

Rather  a  sad  little  ceremony  follows.  Some  sweet  food  is 
broiignt,  such  as  rice,  sugar,  and  clarified  butter,  all  mixed  on 
one  plate,  and  for  the  last  time  in  their  lives  mother  and  son 
eat  together;  however  proud  the  mother  is  that  her  boy  is 
a  man  and  a  Twice-born,  it  gives  her  rather  a  heartache  to 
realize  that  from  now  on  the  boy  will  always  cat  with  the  men 
of  the  household.  In  all  cartes  the  men  of  a  household  dine 
t.igether  first,  allowing  the  ladies  to  take  their  places  when 
they  have  finished  and  withdrawn.  (An  hinglish  bride  some- 
tunes  gives   a   terrible  shock    to    servants    unaccustomed    to 

.',  >;amcly,  Sn,  l.nksmi,  Dhriii.  .Medh,!,  Pin,.  .Sraildka.  and  .Sar.i.v.nti 
caued  thei.hnt.mi.itrikri.  '  ' 

•'  .\t  inauspicious  litcs.  such  as  fuiural=,  she  sits  on  liLf  husband's  left. 
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I'.ncjlish  ways,  if,  finding  her  husband  delayed,  she  starts  a  meal 
without  him.) 

The  boy  then  feasts  with  other  young  boys,  who  must  all  be 
celibate  and  not  yet  invested  with  the  sacred  thread.^ 

After  the  feast  is  over,  the  boy  is  decked  with  jewels  and 
seated  to  the  west  of  the  sacred  nro  and  to  the  right  of  the 
priest  who  is  his  guru  or  preceptor.  The  guru  tells  the  lad  to 
say  after  him  :  '  I  wish  to  enter  the  Brahmacarya  state ',  and 
then, '  Let  me  become  a  Brahmacrui '. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  child,  if  under  five,  has  very  likels"  been 
([uitc  naked,  or  if  not  more  than  eight,  may  just  have  worn  a  tiny 
piece  of  cloth  ;  but  from  now  on  he  must  never  be  naked,  but 
will  wear  a  loin-cloth  even  when  bathing.  So  as  these  words 
are  said,  two  pieces  of  yellow  cloth  are  handed  to  the  boy,  one 
to  wear  and  one  to  tic  later  on  to  his  bamboo,  and  a  piece  of 
yellow  string  with  which  to  tie  it,  and  appropriate  mantras  are 
recited.  Then,  whilst  more  mantras  are  said,  a  string  made 
of  munja  grass''*  is  tied  round  the  child's  waist.  In  this  string 
as  many  knots  are  made  as  there  have  been  Pravara  amongst 
his  ancestors. 

To  possess  Pravara  is  a  great  heritage,  for  they  are  saintly 
men  who  through  their  holiness  won  the  great  reward  of  being 
allowed  to  see  Brahma.  (A  Brahman  readily  understands  the 
splendour  of  our  Lord's  promise :  '  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God'.)  " 

Everything  about  the  sacred  cord  is  symbolic  :  its  length  is 
ninety-six  times  the  breadth  of  the  f  ur  fingers  of  a  man,  the 
reason  given  being  that  a  man's  height  is  ninety-six  times  the 
breadth  of  one  finger ;  whilst  each  of  his  four  fingers  represents 
one  of  the  four  states  his  soul  experiences  from  time  to  time, 
namely,  the  three  states  of  waking,  of  dreaming,  and  of  dream- 
less sleep,  and  also  the  '  fourth '  state,  that  of  the  Absolute 
Brahma. 

'  In  (Uijarat,  hnys  whn  have  not  yet  received  the  sacred  thread  are 
known  as  H.itu,  or  liatuka. 

''■  SiuJiantin  Mioija,  a  kind  of  rush. 
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The  cord  must  be  threefold,  because  there  arc  three  qualities 
out  of  which  our  bodies  arc  compounded  :  reality,  passion, 
darkness.' 

The  twist  of  the  thread  must  be  upward,  so  that  the  f^ood 
cjuality  may  predominate,  and  so  the  wearer  may  rise  to  great 
sjjiritu.d  heights. 

The  threefold  thread  must  be  twisted  rhrec  times,  lest  the 
bad  quality,  the  darkness,  should  strive  to  gain  ascendancy  and 
pull  the  soul  down. 

The  whole  cord  is  tied  together  by  a  knot  called  nrahntn- 
grautlii  which  has  three  parts,  representing  Brahma,  Visiui, 
and  Siva,  and  in  addition  to  this,  extra  knots  arc  made  in  the 
cord  to  represent  the  various  Pravara  to  be  found  in  the  \)^x- 
Wz\\\ak  gotra  or  lineage  of  the  candidate. 

The  actual  thread  is  just  ordinary  cotton,  but  it  must  have 
been  spun  by  a  Hrfdiman  virgin  and  twisted  by  a  Br.'ihman. 
In  the  old  days  it  is  believed  that  the  Brfdimans  wore  cotton 
cords,  the  K.satriya  woollen,  and  the  Vaisya  linen  ;  nowadays 
all  who  wear  the  sacred  threads  wear  them  made  of  cotton,  but 
the  colours  vary,  for  the  15rahmans  wear  white,  the  Ksatriya 
red,  and  the  Vaisya  yellow,  to  correspond,  it  is  said,  with  the 
colours  of  the  mind  of  the  wearers. 

After  marriage  a  Brfdiman  wears  two  threads,  his  own  and 
also  his  wife's,  which  is  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  that  all 
Brahman  girls  originally  wore  their  own  threads. 

A  Ik.lhman,  after  marriage,  must  also  always,  when  possible, 
wear  the  scarf  of  ceremony,  but  whilst  performing  religious 
ceremonies,  at  which  he  can  only  wear  a  loin-cloth,  he  puts  on 
an  extra  thread  to  compensate  for  the  ab.sence  of  the  scarf. 

However,  when  a  boy  is  given  the  thread,  he  is,  of  course, 
only  given  one,  and  the  cantlidate  actually  puts  this  on 
himself. 

The  preceptor  repeats  an  appropriate  mantra,  asking  for 
strength  and  long  life  and  iriumination  for  the  boy,whomcan- 

'  Saltiii,  luijas,  7\i»/,ii,or  '  l'.ri,i;hintss.  Twilight,  and  Darkness'  as 
some  pandits  prefer  to  translate  the  uords. 
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wliile  faces  ilic  sun,  lioldinjij  the  sacred  thread  by  llic  lluimb 
and  little  finder  of  eacli  hand,  in  sucli  a  way  that  it  passes  in 
front  of  the  three  middle  fingers,  the  left  liand  being  higlier 
than  the  rii^ht. 

As  the  preceptor  finishes  the  mantra,  the  boy  slips  the 
thread  over  his  own  head. 

Hereafter,  he  must  always  wear  the  sacred  cord.  During 
auspicious  ceremonies,  such  as  weddings  and  propitious  sacri- 
fices, he  wears  it  hani^iiig  from  tiie  left  shoulder  (in  this  position 
it  is  called  tlic  Cpavitl);  when  performing  inauspicious  rites, 
such  as  funeral  ceremonies,  he  suspends  it  from  his  right 
shoulder,  when  it  is  caWcd  Pi  dcindvUJ  \  and  when  ans-.vering 
the  calls  of  nature,  it  is  worn  round  the  neck,  or,  according  to 
others,  round  the  right  car,  and  called  iXirJtJ. 

If  the  thread  should  break,  the  wearer  is  supposed  to  remain 
immovable,  without  breathing  or  speaking,  till  a  fresh  thread 
is  brought  to  him.  In  every  Brahman  household  there  arc 
always  two  or  three  spare  threads,  and  no  Hrfdiman  should 
travel  without  an  extra  one.  If  the  accident  to  the  thread, 
however,  happens  in  the  jungle,  the  wearer  should  tie  his  scarf 
after  the  fashion  of  the  sacred  thread,  first  repeating  tiie  famous 
j^ihn/rl  iiiivilra.  When  a  new  thread  is  put  on,  the  gayatii  is 
always  repeated. 

The  donning  of  the  sacred  thread  is  followed  by  the  gift  of 
a  deerskin.  If  a  whole  antelope  skin  can  be  given,  so  much 
the  better  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  in  these  degenerate  days,  only  a  small 
piece  of  deerskin  is  provided,  w  hich  is  threaded  on  a  string  and 
then  put  round  the  boy's  neck.  Whilst  this  is  being  done, 
no  sacred  verse  is  recited,  hut  the  gift  is  made  in  absolute 
silence. 

Then  the  candidate  is  presented  with  a  staff",  which  must  be 
of  such  a  height  as  to  touch  the  root  of  the  -acreLl  top-knot '  in 
the  case  of  a  Brdhman,  the  forehead  if  the  boy  be  a  Ksatriya, 
and  the  lips  for  a  Vaisya.  Similarly,  the  wood  changes 
according  to  the  caste,  for  a  Brahman  must  iiave  a  stick  of 
'   For  lor.'il    '  fftrcnccs.  sec  In  inlay  (.ianlteir,  vol.  ix,  p.  39. 
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Palt'j.ur  (Ihitci  fro>i<tos<j),  a  Ksatiij-a  of  lUli'n  {Aci^lc  .U,in)/r/c>s), 
and  a  \'aisya  of  rdiiiiihara  {I'iciis ;^lomcyata\. 

After  rcccivint;  the  staff,  the  boys  .sits  on  a  stool  ficirif;  west, 
and  the  prccciitor,  w  ho  sits  ficins::  cast,  takes  water  into  his 
joined  hands  and  poms  it  into  the  boy's  joined  liands. 

It  is  alwaj-s  iinportaiu  to  notiec  liow  the  hands  are  joined 
when  water  is  ceremonially  offered  from  them.  If  the  little 
fm<,'crs  arc  placed  side  by  side,  and  the  two  hands  held  flat,  and 
the  water  poured  out  over  the  tips  of  all  the  fingjers,  it  is 
a  libation  to  the  j;(id> ;  if  the  hands  arc  joined  with  the  fin^ijcr- 
tips  and  wrists  toiichinf^,  and  the  water  poured,  as  it  were, 
throuf^h  a  funnel  m.ide  of  the  hands,  that  is  an  offering;  to  living 
human  beini^rs  ;  but  if  the  hands  aie  held  Hat  with  little  finj^ers 
touchinc;,  and  the  water  is  spilt  from  near  the  base  of  the  right 
thumb  with  that  thumb  pointing  downwards,  it  is  an  inauspicious 
offering  to  the  dead. 

The  preceptor  nc.\t  tells  the  boy  to  look  at  the  sun.  and  as 
the  child  docs  .so.  he  himself  repeats  appropriate  verses. 
Whilst  looking  at  the  sun,  the  lad  offers  a  coco-nut.  Some 
offering  must  be  made,  since  the  sun,  a  physician,  a  king, 
a  preceptor  and  an  astrologer  can  never,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  be  saluted  with  empty  hands. 

The  guru  then  puts  his  right  hand  on  the  right  side  of  the 
boy  and,  alternately  touching  the  boy's  .shoulder  and  his  own 
breast,  -says  :  '  I  take  your  heart  into  my  vow.  Let  your  heart 
follow  mine.  Carry  out  with  an  undivided  inind  what  I  say  to 
you.     May  Brihaspati  confide  you  to  me.' 

This  is  followed  by  the  giving  of  a  new  name,  when  the 
preceptor  takes  the  right  hand  of  the  boy  into  his  own  and 
asks  him  his  old  name.  The  guru  gives  him  a  new  name, 
which  is  onl)-  uttered  at  the  time  of  this  particular  ceremony, 
and  then  promptly  forgotten,  the  old  one  alone  being  used. 
Not  one  of  the  writer's  friends,  Brfdiman,  or  former  15r;lhmans 
who  had  become  Cliristian,  could  remember  the  special  name 
that  they  had  been  given  at  this  ceremony. 

The  teacher  next  asks :   '  Whose  disciple  arc  you  ? ' 


I  i  ! 
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'Your  Ilonoui's',  the  boy  rcijlic.-. 

■  \'ou  arc  my  disciiilf  ',  the  preceptor  assents,  '  and  your  new 
ii.imc  is  so  and  so.' 

'  I  now  entrust  you  '.  the  fjuru  continues, '  to  Prajapati  and  to 
Savita,  to  the  gods  of  water,  herbs,  sky  and  earth,  to  all  the  gods 
and  all  the  tlcmons.  to  [)rotect  you  from  every  kind  of  evil.' 

The  boy  then  walks  round  the  tire,  cither  once  or  thrice, 
always,  of  course,  with  his  right  side  to  it,  as  this  is  an 
ausiiicious  occasion.  Thereupon,  the  guru  offers  clarified 
butter  nine  times  to  the  fire. 

A  set  of  commandmenis  bearing  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
estate  follows,  and  the  preceptor  tells  him  to  walk  as  a  true 
Hrahman  :  to  each  commandment  the  boy  gives  his  assent. 

'  Vou  are  a  celibate  ',  says  the  guru. 

'  Very  well ',  replies  the  boj'. 

'  Vou  must  sip  water  before  beginning  your  meals,  and  at 
the  end.' 

'  \'ery  well ',  says  the  boy  again. 

'\'ou  mu.st  not  sleep  by  day'  (in  a  hot  country,  like  India, 
over-indulgence  in  this  habit  is  a  real  temptation  to  sloth). 

'  Wm}-  well.' 

'  Don't  talk  too  much.' 

'  \'ery  well.' 

'You  must  bring  .sacrificial  wood'  (saiitiiih)} 

'  I  will  bring  it ',  says  the  child. 

Then  the  guru  adds  :  '  You  must  take  a  sip  of  water '  ;  and 
the  boys  says  '  I  will '. 

Next  follows  the  teaching  of  the  most  famous  of  all  mantras, 
the  <,'(?)''''''•'',  to  the  child. 

This  verse  we  shall  have  to  study  more  in  detail  when  we 
come  to  the  daily  duties  of  the  linlhman  ;  here  wc  need  only 
notice  that  the  verse  itself  is  impersonated,  and  the  Brahmans 


'  S,vi:i\ih  is  the  mritcrial  fi)r  the  s.tcred  fire  ;  it  must  consist  of  nine 
pieces  of  difi'creiit  kinds  of  specified  wood,  and  none  other  than  wood 
from  llicse  nine  trees  can  ever  be  brought.  ?Lach  separate  piece  must 
111-  IS  thick  as  the  kid's  teeth,  half  a  span  in  width,  and  free  from  decay. 
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tliink  lif  It  now  as  a  l.nd)-  )-iuin;^'  L;irl.  I'lic  k  petition  of  it 
cloatises  from  all  sin,  but  no  \v<ini;in  and  no  pc-r.son  of  low  caste 
may  t-vcr  hear  it^  lifi-;4i\in^  syllahKs.  The  f.ither  of  the  child 
has  the  fnM  ■  ,iit  to  teach  this  to  his  little  son.  but  if  lie  lias 
failed  to  do  so,  the  prii'  t  inip.uts  it. 

The  boy  sits  to  the  north  of  the  sacred  fire,  facini^  the  west, 
and  the  rruru  sits  opposite  with  his  face  to  the  east.  The 
child  l)o\\s  to  his  preicptor,  crossin;^  his  iiaiids  (the  hands  are 
al\\a)'--  crossed  when  biwiiii^  to  a  irii'st),  and  wilii  his  ri-^dit 
hand  touches  till' ,^Mii  ii's  ri  ;ht  fo(.i.  and  with  his  left,  the  K  ft 
fiiot  of  the  i;iiru.  'Ihen.  for  a  nionu  nt  or  two.  he  .ind  his  pre- 
ceptor look  stcadi!)-  at  each  othei. 

It  is  so  important  that  no  one  should  ovi  rhcar  the  soiuul  of 
the  sacretl  \ersc,  tliat  the  lieads  of  both  ^urii  and  child  arc 
now  covered  with  a  sill<  shawl  about  five  j-ards  lon^.  .Some- 
times at  this  point  the  boy  woiships  Sarasvati,  the  fjoddcss  of 
learning,  represented  by  a  book  of  the  \'cdas  or  the  mystic 
symbol  Sz'nslika  (the  cross  witli  the  bent  arms).  In  every 
case  the  piiest  bends  forward  ami  murmurs  the  sacred  words 
into  the  boj-'s  right  ear.  SliLditlj"  \arying  translations  arc 
given  of  the  mantra  ;  the  version  w  hich  the  present  writer's 
pandits  preferred  runs  :  '  Let  us  meditate  on  the  most  excellent 
light  of  the  Creator  (or  of  the  sun);  maj-  He  guide  our 
intellects '. 

The  Ikahmans  like  to  draw  attention  to  the  plural  number 
of  'us'  and  '  (jur ',  and  compare  it  with  the  great  Christian 
prayer  '(,)ur  I'athcr ',  pointing  out  that  both  presupptise 
a  social,  not  an  individualistic,  worship. 

No  lover  of  Oxford  can  fail  to  notice  the  striking  resemblance 
between  this,  the  great  prayer  of  the  learned  class  in  India, 
and  the  noble  motto  of  the  ancient  English  university  :  '  The 
Lord  is  my  Illumination  '. 

So  sacred  is  the  ^rtjv?/;7  that  the  right  car  of  the  child,  once 
he  has  hcaid  it,  becomes  hoi)-  for  life  and  can  .save  the  sacred 
thread  itself  from  contamination  if  that  be  wound  over  it. 

The  verse  must  first  be  taught  in  separate  words  without 
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tlic  changes  tli.it  come  fiom  ilic  calchCiiicc  of  words  in 
,1  Siiiiikrit  scntLiKc  ;  next,  it  must  be  t;iii^'ht  with  the  ai)pru- 
piiitc  >t()[)s  tli:it  beloiif^  to  the  metre,  ;iiul  mily  after  this  is  it 
taiii^ht  a>  a  whole.  It  ^jener.illy  t.ikes  .i  Juki  threi:  day^  to 
kani  it  perfectly. 

When  the  i;d}atri  ha^  been  imparted,  the  boy  offer-^  -omc 
of  the  nine  specified  kinds  of  wood  to  the  [wii.  He  takes  caei. 
piece  in  his  ri^hl  hand,  dips  it  in  clarified  butter,  and  puts  it 
in  the  llames,  rcpeatin<^  the  appropriate  verse. 

A  line  of  water  is  then  made  round  the  tire,  and  the  boy 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  the  flames,  pulls  it  back,  and  presses 
it  to  his  heart,  sayin<,' :  '  May  Agni  protect  me  and  ^ivc  me 
help ;  may  Sarasvati  t,'ivc  me  intellect,  and  the  Sun  t;ivc  me 
light'. 

1  he  lad  is  now  con.sidcrcd  ceremonially  pure,  no  longer  of 
liiw  caste,  but  a  Twice-born  Brahman,  and  so  he  touches  his 
own  head,  eyes,  nostiils,  hands,  arms,  limbs,  and  the  different 
parts  of  his  body  to  purify  them  ,ilso. 

The  third  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  considered  by  the 
Hindus  to  be  the  most  auspicious  finger;'  and  it  is  with 
the  third  finger  that  the  boy  touches  some  of  the  ashes  of  the 
sacred  fire  and  puts  them  on  his  forehead,  his  throat,  his  right 
shoulder,  and  his  heart.  Next,  he  bows  to  the  preceptor, 
repealing  as  he  bows  hi.s  own  new  name  an"  his  family  name, 
and,  what  is  more  astonishing,  his  i)reccptor':  imc.  (According 
to  the  Scripture  a  man  should  never  mention  his  own  name, 
a  guru's  name,  a  miser's  name,  or  the  name  of  his  eldest  .son, 
or  of  his  wife.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  time  that  a  disciple 
ever  does  nuntion  his  guru's  name.) 

llieii  his  teacher  bles.-es  him  and  wishes  him  a  long  life, 
and  the  boy  bows  to  him  and  to  all  his  elders  and  betters  who 
are  present. 


'  It  is  imcrcstini^  to  iiolicr  th.it  tiic  lirst.  tiu-  index  \\ay,c\\  is  die  in- 
aubpieioLis  tini^cr,  ,ind  is  the  one  Ub«i  at  de.ttii  ceremonies.  Hindus  have 
fN.ictly  the  saim  ■•bjeetiijn  that  ue  have  to  pointing  at  any  one  uilh  the 
la  at  laijiei.     lliu  is  duulnle^b  one  'if  our  many  eoinmon  family  traditions. 
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'1  he  1,1(1  next  asks  alms  for  his  [Jicccptor,  a  symbolic  sur- 
vival (if  the  duties  wiiicii  in  the  old  d.iys  a  disciple  owed  to 
his  tc.ichcr.  He  pocs  to  his  motlur  and  to  h.i  a  do/en  or 
a  dozen  of  the  women  who  iie  present,  and  who  lie  knows 
will  not  refuse  him.  and  bc^s  from  them,  and  the'-  ^i\e  him 
the  round  tennis-ball-like  sweets  {l,id,lii\  so  belo\eii  of  Hr.ih- 
mans,  comiuiunded  of  wheat-flmii  -u_L;ar,  and  clarified  butter. 
He  submissively  places  all  he  receives  at  the  feet  of  his  guru. 

The  boy  -hould  keep  silence  tiirou^rhout  the  whole  of  these 
days,  an  inurcstin-  injunction  which  seems  common  to  initia- 
tion ceremonies. 

In  the  cveninpf  the  lad  can  jiroudly  put  his  ncw-f.nm.I 
powers  and  piivilef;cs  into  execution  by  performing,'  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  the  evenini^'  worship,  Sandhyfi,  which  he 
must  never  afterwards  t)mit,  and  this  briu',",  the  ceremonies  of 
the  second  daj-  to  a  close. 

1  he  lail.  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  passing,-  through  various 
stages  on  his  road  to  the  status  of  complete  manhood.  First, 
he  was,  as  it  were,  a  .Sudr.i.  a  person  of  low  caste,  then  he  was 
called  a  ]5atu  till  he  actually  received  the  sacred  thread  ; 
now  he  has  become  a  man  of  high  caste,  but  lie  is  a  celibate 
(Hrahmacaril.  and  will  remain  ///  statu  piif^illari,  until  the  third 
day's  ceremonies  fit  him  for  the  mairiagc  .state. 

In  modern  times  the  three  days'  ceremonies  arc  often  all 
performed  on  one  day,  but  supposing  that  thcj-  are  spread 
over  three,  on  this,  the  evening  of  the  second  daj-,  the  boy 
will  have  to  live  as  becomes  a  disciple,  thai  is  to  .say,  he  must 
observe  silence  ;  in  strictly  orthodt.x  homes  lie  must  sleep  on 
the  floor  ;  he  must  avoid  an\-  food  that  has  .salt  in  it ;  he  should 
worship  the  fire  and  his  guru,  begging  alms  for  his  preceptor, 
but  begging  onl>-  from  worthy  houses,  and  not  eating  any  of 
the  food  given  till  he  has  shown  it  to  his  superior  and  obtained 
his  permission  ;  he  must  tell  no  lies,  and  cat  no  food  that  has 
been  taken  off  the  fire  more  than  three  hours,  lest  life  should 
have  been  formed  in  it.  and  so  he  might  be  guilty  of  taking 
life:  he  should  cleanse  his  teeth  with  speed,  not  dawdling  or 
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spending  an  Iiour  (ivcr  that  rcfrc-liin^'  pail  of  liis  t<)ili.t;  nor 
imisl  he  dining;  his  hours  of  (liscii)lrsliii)  do  anythinj;  bcfiUii'i.: 
■I  jr.iy  yoiin^  bacliclor  rallicr  than  a  novice,  to  wlioin  ail 
'swank'  is  forbidden,  such  as  displaying'  an  umbrella,  wearing; 
shoe.,  marking'  liis  foreliead,  usin^'  n(nvers  or  .saffron  or  scent, 
swiinmin'^'  in  deep  water,  (kuicini,',  l;ambh■n^^  or  sin^'in^'. 

Of  course  ail  these  rules  date  from  tlie  time  wlien  the  period 
f)f  disciplcship  was  not  merely  a  thini,'  of  a  few  Iiours. 

The  be^'innin^'  of  tlic  third  day  fmds  him  still  in  tlie  positi(jii 
nf  a  pupil,  lie  pours  clarified  butter  nine  times  into  the 
sacred  fire,  and  then  bc^^ins  the  study  of  tii<'  \'edas.  This  is 
shortened  and  symboli/cti  by  the  preceptor  rccitii.  a  few 
verses  from  the  Vcdas,  which  the  boy  repeats  after  him,  and 
whilst    doin^'    so,    the    lad    aj^ain    offers    clarified    butter   to 

the  fire. 

Now  follows  an  all-impoitant  bath  (l'>i</,//ii  S//.',/i,i}.  The 
water  for  it  is  f^iehed  by  ci^^ht  '  lucky'  women  in  ei^ht  new 
water-pots,  li  the  water  they  put  grains  of  rice  and  of  red 
powder  made  of  turmeric  and  alum,  and  flowers. 

This  is  poured  over  the  boy,  who  thereby  ceases  to  be  any 
longer  a  studi^nt  vowed  to  celibacy  (Hrahmacari),  but  becomes 
an  eligible /^r^/"/,  fit  to  entertain  thoughts  of  marriage. 

He  is  now  termed  a  .Snataka,  and  his  waistband  of  »t/./ijii 
grass  is  untied,  and  ai)propriate  mantras  are  repeated  ;  new 
clothes  are  brought,  which  he  dons,  being  careful  to  take  ofif 
the  little  cloth  as  he  puts  on  the  bigger  loin-cloth,  since  no 
Brahman  may  w  ear  two  loin-cloths.' 

The  boy  then  eats  a  little  food,  consisting  generally  of  curds 
and  red  oil-seeds  (black  oil-seeds  are  so  intimately  associated 
with  funerals  and  death  ceremonies  that  tlv.  /  could  never  be 
used  at  an  auspicious  moment  like  this).  As  long  as  the  boy 
was  a  Brahmacari,  one  particular  toothpick  was  for  ever 
denied  him,  but  now  he  cleans  his  teeth  with  a  piece  of 
'  l:ut  tlif.agh  nn  lirfihinan  may  we.ir  two,  he  must  always  we->r  one 
I)iccc  of  cloth,  tied  at  tlie  fiui  Vomers;  so  that  even  under  n  ''^rn 
I'.uropcan  trousers  .indent  India  still  lurks,  in  the  form  of  a  small 
.loth. 
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(  'iiuinba<a  wood,  llic  Icn-tli  of  which  sliould  be  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fiiii^eis  for  a  Jlrahmati,  ten  fjr  a  Ksatriva.  and  ci<dit 
for  a  Wii.'-Na. 

He  then  bathes  again  in  tlic  'ordinary  way.  liis  forehead  is 
marked  with  saffion  and  sand.il-wood.  and  he  puts  on  the 
clMtiies  provided  by  liis  maternal  uncle.  'I'hc.sc  clotiies  arc 
bron_t;ht  in  procession  by  male  relatives  and  seivants  Irom 
the  uncle'>  iioiise,  carried  on  brass  and  wicker  tiajs,  and  as 
those  trays  may  not  be  .sent  back  empty,  coco-nuts,  arcca-nuts, 
a  few  annas,  or  even  presents  of  clothes  are  jiut  on  them. 
Tiie  same  uncle  has  .u  thi>  time  also  to  f;ivc  presents  of 
clothes  to  the  boy's  mother  ajid  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

]5elore  the  bo}'  puts  on  his  new  coat,  he  Ljivcs  away  the 
pieces  of  antelope  skin  which  iuid  been  tied  round  his  neck, 
and  as  ,voon  as  he  is  dressed,  he  gives  awa\-  another  symbol  of 
his  studenthood,  the  staff". 

Ileie  again  there  comes  another  touching  ceremony,  when 
for  the  last  time  his  mother  can  treat  her  son  as  a  little  child. 
W  hen  a  man  in  a  state  of  great  good  fortune  wishes  to  avoid 
attracting  the  influences  of  the  evil  eye,  he  puts  a  lemon  .some- 
wlierc  in  his  clothing,  but  a  little  child  i'  spfeguardcd  by  lamp- 
black, and  so  now,  to  mark  the  boy's  transition,  his  mother 
steps  lorwird  and,  for  the  list  time,  guards  agpinst  the  ill 
fortune  hi.s  new  clothes  and  gc  .\\  good  luck  might  brin"- 
him  by  marking  his  eyel.ishes  with  Lunp-blar'-  and  makin" 
a  >mudge  of  it  near  his  right  ear.  ]  lencef.  irth.  ..owever  dearly 
slie  may  lo\c  him.  the  mother's  Invc  cann  )t  protect  liim,  she 
can  only  lK)pe  that  he  and  his  friends  will  not  be  careless 
about  pulling  a  lime  in  his  tuiban  or  taking  othei-  gi own-up 
preciutions. 

Whil-l  he  w.is  a  Ih-.diinaeaii.  the  lad  could  never  look  in  a 
imrrt)r,  but  now  he  is  presented  with  that  prime  necessity 
for  a  marriageable  N'dUtig  man.  and,  for  the  tust  time  in  his 
life,  he  carries  .in  umbreiia,  and.  <>f  course,  puts  on  shoes. 

\Vc  have  seen  that  he  gave  up  his  student's  staff;  instead  of 
that,  he  is  given  a  green  bamboo  to  use  on  the  entertainiu" 
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little  .symbolic  tliam.i  in  which  he  is  about  to  plTV  his  part; 
aiui  to  this  bamboo  is  tied  the  yellow  piece  of  cloth  which 
he  had  worn  before  he  jiut  on  the  bit;^'er  loin-cloth. 

'I'he  comedy  of  i;oinj,'  on  pih^nimagc  to  Hcna:cs  is  now 
enacted  with  appropriate  sta^in.L;. 

The  boy  makes  as  though  lie  were  about  to  hlai  t  on  a  Kin^^ 
jouinc)',  and,  as  pro\  ision  for  the  waj',  he  takis  in  his  hand 
a  ball  of  sweet-stuff  tietl  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Sometimes  a  copy  of  the  \'cdas  is  also  wrapped  in  cloth  and 
tied  to  his  bamboo,  and,  with  this  bundle  on  his  rii.;ht  shoulder, 
he  leaves  the  house  as  thouiih  'off  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
mornini;',  and  starts  out,  accompanied  by  his  relatives  and 
friends  playini;  on  various  iiistrument.s. 

'I'hc  i)rcccptor  makes  seven  lines  of  water  across  the  road  to 
represent  the  .seven  oceans  ;  when  the  boy  comes  to  these, 
he  wc 'ships  them,  offers  flowers,  nuts,  and  seven  pice,  and 
marks  them  with  the  auspicious  red  mark.  The  tcachei  asks 
him  if  he  is  quite  determined  to  go  to  Ka.si  (BcnaiC.s).  and 
warns  him  met.iphorically  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
he  will  have  to  overcome,  as.suring  him  that  there  are  i'even 
oceans  (i.e.  great  rivers)  in  the  wa>-. 

When  he  insi.sts  that,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  he  really  is 
determined  on  going,  the  guru  tells  him  to  run.  But  the  ever- 
watchful  maternal  uncle  has  already  gone  on  ahead,  and  is 
K  ing  in  wait  for  the  lad,  and  he  now  catches  him,  takes  him 
up  in  his  arms,  and  either  seats  him  on  a  horse,  or  else  carries 
him  back  home. 

In  some  other  parts  of  India  the  drama  varies  a  little,  and 
the  uncle,  instead  of  actually  carrying  the  boy  home  by  main 
force,  endeavours  by  bribes  to  beguile  him  'rom  his  purpose, 
h'irst,  he  ofters  him  five  rupees,  which  the  lad  refuses  ;  then 
a  gold  ring,  which  is  also  declined  ;  but  finally  he  promises  to 
marry  him  to  his  own  daughter  if  only  he  will  give  up  the 
project,  and  this  often  the  boj-  accepts.' 

'  In  K.itlii.iw.ii  mil  i\in  in  fun  \',.iulil  ,i  lii.iinii.m  ui.iKjm.il  uiilIu  (iMlt  to 
in. my  his  il  aiyliUT  to  in-  nuiihru'.  lor  this  wonKl  !:c  pl.iyinx  \\iili  inie.-t,si> 
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Ih.ucvcr,  this  !)i iiif^inc;  home  of  the  lad  by  his  uncle,  in 
whatever  way  it  is  cintif,  is  the  modern  syiuhoiic  form  of  the 
ancient  \'edic  S<n/{,n;!r/,i//,r,  the  return  iior.u  nf  the  student. 
^  The  boy  is  now  a  full  I?i-,llim.m.  and  accoidin_i,dy  inherits  the 
six  privileL,^cs  of  a  Hndiman  :  '  stud>ing  the  Veda.s,  teaching 
tlicm,  penoinu'no-  sacri'lces  for  his  own  benefit,  performing 
them  fur  the  benefit  of  <,thers.  receiving  ahus,  and  also  giving 
alms. 

Certain  lii.iiimans,  iiowever,  will  not  make  use  of  some  of 
these  privileges,  which  they  consider  derogatory  ;  for  instance, 
a  X.igara  will  never  act  as  a  priest,  or  receive  alms,  a  Nagara 
Brahman-  will  only  consent  to  officiate  as  priest  for  Nagara, 
and  win  only  receive  alms  from  them.  An  Audica  or  a 
Sara.svata  I?r.^ihinan,  however,  can  officiate  as  priest  and  receive 
alms  witiiout  loss  of  dignity. 

As  a  full  Brahman,  too,  the  boy  will  daily  perform  the 
religious  worshi[)  we  shall  describe  later  (ch.  X). 

After  liis  return  from  his  interrupted  journey  to  lienarcs, 
the  goddesses,  &c.,  are  dismissed.  A  little  rice  is  given  to 
them  to  send  them  away  happy  to  their  homes,  and  they  are 
recpiisted  to  return  on  another  auspicious  occasion. 

Before  the  ceremony  began,  the  wife  of  the  Sun  /^<i//,m  DcvI 
(or.  as  she  is  popularly  called.  Knii,/cld  AUi/.l)  was  probably 
installed  ;  slie  is  generally  represented   by  a  picture  stuck  on 

al.hnrrcnt  to  tliciii  is  tlio  very  idea  of  such  cousins  niarryinj,',  though  it  is 
IKTMiisMblc  in  cert.iin  other  districts.  .Sins  differ  geoj,'Mphic.-illy  in  India 
iis  elscttlicK-,  and  tlie  r.whnians  tlRiiisclvts  h,uc  a  caustic  little  proverb 
on  tlie  same  ?u!)ject  wliic'    runs  : 

'  In  the   Dcccan   i.i  ,iinians  in.irry  the  daughters  of  their  maternal 
uncles. 
In  the  Kast  they  cat  li^h. 
In  tlie  North  they  cat  meat. 

In  the  West  they  drink  ualer  ilraun  Uj,  fio.n  the  uell  in  a  Ic  ithcrn 
'nicket.' 
Showing  ..:at  in  each  of  tlie  lour  c  oiners  of  Irdia  the  lirahmans  do  some- 
thing which  the  strictly  orthodox  elseulierc  would  consider  dclilini;  and 
caste-breaking.  " 

'  Of  these  privileges,  a  Ksatiiy.i  has  thr^e:  studying,  sacrillcing  for  his 
ov.n  bcnelit,  .ind  giving  .ilni.,. 

lor  the  sake  ol  those  who  di,  not  knew   India   i!   ni:i.y  be  ,is  well  to 
cx[.lain  that. I  .Wigai.i  is  of  i\cn  liigher  st.mding  than  .i  -Nagara  lir,"ilmian. 
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.1  coco-init,  in  •'lunt  of  which  a  lamp  fed  with  clarified  butter  is 
burnl.  Now  that  the  cereinonii;,-;  arc  over,  she  too  if  present 
is  dismissed,  the  coco-nut  is  taken  away  and  given  to  a 
]5irihm;.n,  but  the  little  lamp  is  never  put  out,  but  allowed  to 
_l;o  out  of  itself. 

The  boy  is  still  called  a  Snataka,  and  there  are  certain  rules 
that  he  is  expected  to  observe.  He  shrjuld  not  play  or  sing, 
but  may  listen  to  religious  songs.  If  possible,  he  should 
never  be  absent  from  home  for  a  nig'nt.  He  should  never  look 
down  into  deep  water,  such  as  a  well  or  a  big  river,  or  look  at 
his  own  reflection  in  water.  Xor  should  he  even  climb  a  tree 
to  get  fruit.  He  must  not  walk  along  a  highway  or  a  lane  in 
the  evening,  and  he  is  forbidden  to  leap  down  from  high  clifl's 
or  jump  over  deep  pits.  He  must  guard  his  lips  and  never 
speak  unworthily,  and  night  and  morning  he  must  look  with 
admiration  at  the  red  glow  of  the  sun.  Though  it  is  per- 
mitted on  special  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  yet  as  a  rule 
a  Snataka  should  avoid  all  luxury  and  display,  not  holding  up 
an  umbrella  even  if  it  is  raining,  nor  chewing  areca-nut.  nor 
adorning  himself  w'th  flowers,  nor  ivearing  coloured  clodies. 
(This  last  is  an  interesting  parallel  to  the  '  subfusc  hue ' 
insisted  on  for  undergraduates  by  university  rules  in  the 
ancient  English  universities.)  1  le  must  ne\'er  make  fun  of 
a  woman,  or  spit  to.vards  the  sun,  antl  should  avoid  temptation 
by  keeping  away  as  much  as  possible  from  persons  of  low  caste 
and  from  women.  At  night  he  should  always  have  a  li;^ht 
when  he  dines  lest  he  should  injure  any  living  thing  in  the 
dark,'  and  (despite  Dubois's  remarks-)  he  is  ordered  always  to 
tell  tlie  truth. 

There  are  three  classes  of  Sr,.ltaka  :  the  first(  J'lifvii  Sfnlfal-d), 
who  arc  more  particular  about  studying  the  Vedas  than 
keeping  these  and  other  mituite  r'dcs  of  conduct  that  are  laid 

'  If  tlie  light  goes  out,  he  must  stop  eating,  for  in  thi'  darkness  food  is 
rio  longer  tit  for  human  ronsiimptjnn,  but  only  for  ghosts.  If  any  one 
persists  in  eating  in  the  dark,  lie  will  undoubtedly  become  a  cat  in  his 
next  birth. 

'"  \h\\)i.»s.  .Uit/.^iL'/\\  (i/iifL'/ii/ii//.'.i\  p.  1/1. 
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down  f(,r  them;  others  {rr,it,i  S>!d/aka\.  who  keep  every 
ix»sible  rule;  am!  a  'liird  cl.i.-,s,  the  best  of  all  ( /  7,/)v?  Vrata 
•S>!,!fi)kci),  who  keep  all  the  rules  and  who  al^o  stud)'  the 
\'edas. 

The  bny  is  now  somewhat  in  the  i)osition  of  an  ]-:ni;lish 
undcr-niduatc  (would  that  custom  prescribed  for  him  the  same 
interest  in  athletics !),  but  he  has  arrived  at  man's  estate.  No 
longer  can  he  dine  with  the  women,  but  he  must  eat  with  the 
men  and  sleep  in  the  men's  part  of  the  house. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nowadays  the  ord'-.ary  Brahman  boy 
does  not  study  the  Vedas  with  the  a.xsidui  diat  was  intended, 
neither  does  he  keci)  the  siunptuary  rules ;  according  to  his 
detractors,  he  has  invented  a  fourth  class  of  Snataka  that 
neglects  both  Scriptures  and  rules. 

Still  the  ]5rahmans  have  behind  them  a  magnificent  tradition 
ol  study  and  sclf-discipliue,  and  whatever  changes  the  futuie 
may  hold  in  store  foi  them,  their  friends  can  only  hope  tiiat 
the  education  of  their  boys  ma\- develop  more  and  more  along 
the  lines,  laid  down  in  ancient  days,  of  sound  learning,  self- 
control,  and  humility,  since.  ft)r  the  Kast  as  for  the  West, 
iM-ancis  Bacon's  great  words  still  hold :  Rcgnnm  Sciciitiac  iit 
rcgnutn  Cadi  iioii     'si  sub  persona  infantis  intratnr. 

The  next  \'cdic  rite  also  marks  the  boy's  progress  towards 
manhood.  According  to  the  Scriptures,  when  a  boy  is  lust 
shaved,  a  cow  should  be  given  to  a  Br.lhman,  but  in  modern 
times  this  gift  is  hardly  ever  made.  The  writers  friends,  for 
in.stance,  had  never  known  it  to  be  done.  When  the  hair 
appears  on  a  boy's  chin,  the  family  barber  is  called  in— a 
barber,  like  a  wa  'lerm.m.  has  a  lien  on  a  house— and  charges 
a  turban  for  shaving  the  son.  Of  ctAir.se  the  chin  only  is  .shaved, 
since  the  moustache  is  only  shaved  off  as  a  sign  of  mourning.' 
A  barber,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  called  in,  for  as  a  rule  (even 

'  If  a  senior  relative  on  the  l.uhcr's  side  die,  a  m.ui  would  L-et  his 
moustache  sli.ived  oil,  but  he  woiUd  not  sacrilice  it  for  .uiv  one  on  his 
mother's  side,  s.ivt  his  mother  herself;  in  the  same  way,  if  .my  of 
his  u  lie's  relatives  die.  it  would  be  only  lor  her  iiiothei  or  lier  f.Uhcr  that 
lu-  \M)uld  >lia\e  lijb  ii.(.-ist,u  lie. 
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amonpjst  native  Christians)  an  Indian  dues  not  siiavc  himself.' 
A  Xagara  would  not  cut  his  own  hair,  shave,  or  pare  his  own 
nails,  and  thoupjh  sonic  other  classes  of  Jirahnians  do  at  least 
cut  their  nails,  the  very  orthodox  amon^jst  them  will  not  do  so. 
In  any  case  they  see  that  the  hair  and  nail  clippings  arc 
carefully  taken  outside  the  house  and  thrown  away  at  .some 
distance. 


'  W'hilbt  disiusMiit;  die  subject  of  bluivin^  we 
of  I'liriliniiins,  llio   Ayniliiitr 
the  s.icred  tup-knot,  twice  a 
r.r.ihinan  of   this  class  at  the  lime  of  his  weckiin 


may  notice  that  one  class 
■ads  shaved,  all  but 
full  moon  day-.     A 

_ _     _       _         ^   Ijrinys  lire  from  his 

t.ithi  r-iu-law's  house  and  uoiships  it  d.iily  in  the  conijiany  of  his  wife,  Ijut 
if  his  wife  die,  he  may  not  worship  it  nnlii  after  he  has  m.irried  a.^ain  ;  so 
duriny  the  time  he  is  a  wiilower  he  never  lia.s  his  head  sh.i\ed. 


CHAPTER    III 


lUTROTIIAI,    AXI)    MARRIACi:    I'Rl'.I.IMIXAR  M-S 

\Viydr.n:i-  InspcTli.m  (.f  tl„.  I'.ridc  -  \-lk,;iN  Kast.s  aNIi  Fi-siivaIs 
(Worship  of  Siva's  Wito  ;  Sun-worship;  No-Sah  Fc.stival)-A....  of 
Marria-r-  The  W  anl  of  the  ( iods    -I-;i.^ht  Kinds  of  Marria-c. 

Tin;  boy,  Iiavin-  passed  throufjh  all  the  ceremonies  of 
infancy,  childhood,  and  boyhood,  is  now  a  fit  subject  for 
marria_[,'c. 

It    is  impossible  for  any  one  in   England  to  realize  what 
marria-c  means  to  an  Indian.     No  early-Victorian  old  maid 
ever  gave  it  the  supreme  place  in  her  thouohts  that  it  naturally 
seems  to  assume  amon-st  Hindus.     And  no  '  match-mak-in- 
mamma'  ever  inquired  more  meticulously  into  a  >oun-  man's 
posifon  and  future  than  do  the  parents  of  both  boy  and  girl  in 
India:  only,  in  the  Kast.  no  money  and  no  prospects  are  of  the 
.same  importance  as  birth,  or  can  make  up  for  any  bar-sinister 
or  lack  of  -luartcrings.     A  man  can  offend  against  caste  rules 
by  eating  meat,  or  by  dining  with  men  of  other  castes,  and 
yet  escape  punishment  by  keeping  his  offence  secret ;  but  his 
marriage  cannot  but  be  known  to  all,  and  the  whole  caste  feel 
that  their  blood  is  defiled  if  one  member  marry  unsuitably. 
In   fact,  marriage  is  the  real  stronghold  of  caste ;  and  though 
many  a  reformer  does  dine  with  men  of  other  caste,  very,  very 
few    have  the  courage   to   'marry  out '.     In   a   native  state 
indeed,  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so.     If  there  be  anything  shady 
about    the    pedigree   of  a   wealthy   man,   he   will    find   great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  bride,  and  even  a  prince  in  such  a^'ca.sc 
may  have  to  go  very  far  and  pay  very  heavily  for  his  wife. 

The  field  into  which  a  man  may  marry  is  extraordinarily 
restricted:   (,  r  instance,  a  Xagaia  gentleman  may  not  marry 
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rl  a  Nfigara-Brahman  ;  not  only  so,  hut  lie  may  not  marry  int(j 

an)'  other  of  the  six  classes  of  Nagara,  but  must  marry  in 
his  own.  Even  within  his  own  class  of  Na^jara  his  bride 
may  not  bear  the  same  surname  as  he  does,  neither  may 
she  be  of  the  same  clan  (s^otra).  l.vcry  Brahman  believes 
thai  he  is  descended  from  one  of  the  st  enty-twn  great  sages 
(Risi)  of  ancient  days,  and  all  Brahmans  claiming  descent  from 
the  same  common  ancestor  are  >aid  to  be  of  t!i.it  sage's  ' gotra ', 
and  are  considered  tn  be  too  near  of  kin  to  intcrmarrj'. 
Neither  may  a  Hrfdiman  many  any  cousin,  even  to  the  second 
degree,  on  his  mothci's  side,  or  r\  fact  any  one  on  the  distaff 
side  who  claims  descent  from  a  common  great-grandfather. 

Amongst  son  olher  Brahmans,  though  it  is  not  allowable 
to  go  a-courting  amongst  any  other  subsect  or  subcaste  but 
your  jwn,  yet  there  is  a  mo\  ement  on  foot  to  join  these  sects 
and  subsccts  together  again  and  so  enlarge  the  field  of 
possible  candidates ;  but  this  is  not  yet  the  case  amongst  the 
Xagara  of  Kathiawar. 

So  that,  with  the  area  restricted  out  of  which  you  may  not 
marry,  and  with  many  of  the  candidates  within  forbid  ; en  as 
being  really  or  artificially  too  near  of  kin,  it  is  often  very 
clifTicult  to  find  a  suitable  spouse  ;  and  yet  the  matter  is  urgent, 
for  every  girl  must  be  married,  and  that  right  early,  and  every 
boy  should  marry  too. 

The  personal  factor  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
there  are  certain  regulations — laid  down  in  the  Scriptures 
{Saihskrva  lUidskara) — which  the  candidates  must  fulfil. 

The  bride  should  not  have  been  previously  betrothed  ;*  she 
must  be  younger  than  the  br  groom,  free  from  disease  and 
bodily  defects,  of  good  fame  and  conduct ;  there  must  not  be 
too  much  hair  on  her  body;  finally  she  must  have  living 
brothers,  if  not,  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will  bear  sons  (unless 
special  and  expensive  rites  be  performed).  This  last  regulation 
l)oints  to  what  is,  quite  frankly  and  naturally,  the  object  of 
every  Indian  in  marrying,  and  of  every  parent  in  arranging  for 
'   I'or  this  may  involve  the  payment  of  a  fine. 
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his  children's  marriage :  that  it  itia.\'  ic^^iiit  in  the  birtii  of  sons  ; 
and  the  very  simph'city  of  this  desire  is  often  very  beautiful 
and  sacramental. 

The  bridegroom  on  his  part  mu-^t  aNo  be  free  from  bodily 
detects,  disease,  and  vices:  even  his  n.iils  should  be  perfect. 
Neither  should  the  bridegroom  have  an  unmarried  elder 
brother,  or  the  bride  an  elder  unmarried  sister,  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage. 

As  is  well  known,  it  would  not  be  according  to  Indian 
etiquette  for  the  bridegroom  to  propose  to  the  bride  directly. 
(So  ingrained  is  this  in  the  Indian  mind  that  even  amongst 
Indian  Christians  it  is  not  >-ct  practicable.  There  must  be 
some  go-between  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  inflniuly  varied 
and  amusing  parts  that  a  mis.vionary  is  cilled  on  to  play  that  the 
present  writer  has  found  more  difTicult  to  perform  fairly  and 
mipartially  than  that  of  proposing  to  some  charming  orphaned 
gii  1  on  behalf  of  some  very  unprepos'^cssing  bridegroom.) 

After  all  possible  inquiries  have  been  satisfied,  the  request 
for  the  bride  is  made  by  the  bridegroom's  father,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  and  subsequent  promise  to  give  the 
girl   in   marriage    is    known    as    I'tJo^faiia,   'gift   by   word  of 
mouth',    and    is    conditional    on    neither    party   having   any 
physical    defects.      Otherwise  this   exchange  of  promises   is 
looked  on  as  binding,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  engagement 
IS  very  rarely  broker..     If,  however,  ,in  Audica  Brahman  should 
wish  to  break  off  the  match,  the  pcnaltj-  seems  very  e.xtra- 
ordinary  to  any  one  recallinj,^  the  procedure  in  an  English  case 
of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.     l-\ir,  in  the  first  jjlace,  if 
it  is  the  bridegroom  who  wishes  to  be  free,  no  fine  at  all  is 
inflicted  ;   and  if  it  is  the  bride's  father  who  breaks  off  the 
engagement,  he  too  is  not  liable;  but  the  parents  of  the  new 
boy  lo  whom   the  girl  ma\-  subsequently  be  betrothed  will  be 
the  people  to  pay  up.     If  the  girl's  father  is  prudent,  however, 
he  will  consult  the  caste,  and  if  his  motives  arc  approved  by 
them,  all  will  be  well.     The  reason  why  the  fresh  candidate's 
parents  have  to  suffer  is  that,  when  a  betrothal  is  broken,  the 
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-saiis  already  ^Mvcti  ;iic  not  returned  (tliougli  the  [jrc^ents  of 
^nld  and  silver  are  tjiven  back),  and,  as  tlic  new  lover  is  saved 
the  expense  of  providing  these,  it  is  lie  wim  has  to  pay  the  fine 
(if  any)  arisin;^'  out  of  the  breach  of  promise,  which  may 
amount  to  as  mueii  as  five  hundred  rupees.  Hut  supposin<T 
that  all  t,'ocs  well,  and  that,  after  the  promise,  the  parents  of 
both  children  are  more  and  more  satisfied,  the  next  step  taken 
will  be  the  betrothal. 

Tlic  paternal  aunt  of  the  little  bride  arrays  herself  in 
a  red  sari  and  a  green  bodice  and,  accompanied  by  one 
servant  and  the  little  children  of  the  family,  goes  to  the  bride- 
groom's house.  Arrived  there,  she  makes  the  red  auspicious 
mark  on  the  boy's  forehead  and  puts  some  grains  of  rice  on  it. 
The  family  priest  then  blesses  the  boy,  and  his  parents  tip 
everybody  all  round.  These  tips  are  neither  shyly  given 
nor  stealthily  received  ;  every  one  expects  to  be  given  the 
exact  present  per  tariff.  The  aunt  will  be  surprised,  in  the 
case  of  people  fairly  well-to-do,  if  she  gets  less  than 
seven  and  a  half  rupees ;  the  priest  expects  two  rupees ;  and 
the  servant  and  the  children  one  each.  They  then  all  dine 
at  the  bridegroom's  house,  and  return  to  give  full  reports 
to  the  bride's  mother.  In  the  evening  the  bridegroom's 
friends  all  go  to  the  bride's  house  to  express  their  thanks 
for  the  honour  done,  and  the  future  father-in-law  sees  the 
bride's  face. 

I^ut  now  the  bridegroom's  people  are  all  anxious  to  see  the 
future  bride,  so,  on  some  auspicious  day,  she  is  invited  to 
dinner  at  tiie  bridegroom  s  house.  The  bridegroom  himtclf 
must  not  see  her  face,  but  his  father  and  all  the  female  members 
of  the  house  watch  her  most  narrowly,  though,  as  she  is  so 
much  younger,  she  is  probably  made  less  self-conscious  by 
their  veiled  inspection  than  is  her  IJiglish  sister  when  visiting 
her  flanci's  people  I  Her  future  father-in-law  makes  her  a 
present  of  clothes  and  of  sweetmeats,  but  care  is  taken  that 
thisc  sweet>  arc  made  of  milk  and  not  of  flour. 

The  boy,  in  return,  is  asked  to  dine  at  his  future  father-in- 
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l.iw  ■•  limisc  ;mil  is  L;i\('ii  a  fuib.iii  fir  .1  rap  i.'  foif  lie  leaves. 
Soinc  time  ma)-  cl.iiise  between  tlicsc  preli'iiiiiaiies  and  the 
.'Kliial  \vecl(lin;4  i!a\-  Init  in  tlie  intfi\-enin;_:  time  nrcsenis  are 
made  to  the  bride  (Ui  all  auspicious  occn-ioiis.  nui  on  the 
Rrcat  days  of  Divali  and  Iloli  she  is  '^'iven  clotl^cs. 

The  at;c  of  the  betrothal  and  of  niarriaije  \ar)-  so  much 
with  different  Krahimns  that  it  is  im[Mis,siblc  to  s,:y  how  lonjj 
a  time  will  elapse  before  the  actnal  wedding'  ;  but  there  arc 
ceitain  fasts  and  festivals  that  unmarrietl  t;irl .  oliserve  with 
{Treat  care  in  order  to  obtain  a  kind  husband  ;  and  one  or 
more  of  these  are  fairlj-  certain  to  be  kept  by  eveiy  1>  uolhcd 
f^irl  liuriui;  her  en;^ai.;ement. 

In  the  month  I'luilL^nma  -iris  wor  'lip  I'ar  tl,  ihc  vife  of 
the  ^od  Siva.  They  make  a  .quarc  in  the  co;  )Ound  of  tlu  1 
house,  smear  it  with  red  clay  and  mark  it  with  diff'-rcnt 
colours.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  they  put  a  ball  oi  red 
clay  to  represent  riauii  or  I'arvatl,  "•^il  for  about  ei'^ht  days 
they  worship  this  ball  In-  offering  flowers  and  a  red  thread 
to  it.  On  the  ciL;hth  day  the  t;irls  have  a  feast  (called  in 
Gujarat!  Gii»t\i^orn),  to  which  only  the  unmarried  may  come  ; 
they  worship  Gaurl  very  luuch  as  ihcy  Hid  during,'  the  past 
seven  days,  but  on  rather  a  larL,er  scale:  the  square  is  bigger 
and  the  markings  lari.;er,  t!  ey  o:fer  more  flowers,  and  all  the 
evening  they  sing  songs  together:  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Siva's  wife,  I'arvati  or  Gaui  i  is  one  (f  the  seven  ideal' 
wives  or  sati,  and  she  it  is  who  has  the  power  to  endow  her 
worshipper  with  unending  good  luck.  So,  whilst  worshipping 
her.  the  girls  ask  that  their  future  husbands  may  be  good  and 
kind,  and  that  thej-  may  experience  nothing  but  happiness  in 
their  married  lives. 

So  great  is  the  power  of  this  goddess  Gaurl  o\cr  the 
hai)piness  or  unhappiness  of  married  life,  that  she  is  also 
worshijipcd   by  giils   on    e\(ry  Suntlay  that    falls  within    the 
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'  Tlu-  se\en  itie.il  «i\'ib:irc:  -SnU  (whose  otlicr  name  i.s  I'arvati),  .Sita, 
Maniiodari,  Tara,  .-Mialya,  Draiip.idi,  and  .Sfniiri  (only  worshipped  ,ift' r 
marriage). 
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ilic  niontli  of  Jycstlia  (May -June).  They  f^o  to  tiic  river 
l).uik  aiul  Dlkr  salutations  lo  the  sun,  and  tlien  [)roceccl  to 
wiirshi|)  Gauri.  To  represent  her  they  make  five  small  hca[)s 
of  sand,  and  put  five  small  jjebbles  on  each  heap,  and  offer 
each  one  i  sopfiri-nut  and  a  reddened  cotton  thread  ;  they 
then  v;Wc  tiic  ;^oddess  leave  to  ^'o  in  the  usual  way  by  throw- 
\n^  grains  of  rice  on  each  iicap.' 

Thi  n  they  return  home  and  keep  a  fast,  but  it  is  not 
a  fast  that  breaks  the  heart  of  any  child,  for,  although  they 
must  sit  in  one  place  ant!  eat  no  cooked  gniin  or  rice,-  they 
are  allowed  maniocs  and  unlimited  sweets  made  of  milk  from 
tlie  bazaar.  In  the  evcninfj,  when  they  have  broken  this  fast, 
they  rro  to  the  temple  and  sing. 

lUit  the  -greatest  of  all  the  girls'  festivals  is  Moldkdta, 
or  the  fe-tival  of 'sitting-in-onc-placc-and-eating-nothing-salt '. 
What  C  hristmas  is  to  an  lOnglish  girl,  Molakata  is  to  her 
ikahman  sister.  It  occurs  in  the  sowing  season,  indeed  the 
monsoon  season  in  a  ritual  sense  is  said  to  begin  with 
M(;lakata,  and  the  monsoon,  as  every  one  knows,  is  net 
only  the  most  religious  period  of  the  year,  but  also  the 
precarious  season  on  which  the  p.-osperity  of  India  depends, 
so  that  then,  if  ever,  it  is  important  to  p  opitiatc  the  powers 
that  be.  The  monsoon,  as  we  shall  see  later,  rather  resembles 
the  Christian  Lent  in  the  way  people  promise  to  keep  it  by 
fasting  every  so  often,  abstaining  from  favourite  dainties,  and 
read.iig  sacred  h  oks.  Anyhow,  it  begins  witii  this  girls' 
festival  (  f  Molakata  and  lasts,  ritually  speaking,  tdl  eleven 
flays  after  the  great  Divfdl,  ending  on  Dcva  Divilli. 

As  has  been  said,  Molakata  coincides  with  the  sowing 
seas,  ,  On  the  sixth  clay  of  the  Hindu  month  of  Asadha  girls 
fill  earthen  dishes  with  loose  soil  from  an  ant-heap  mixed 
with  dry  powdered  cow-dung,  and  in  this  they  sow  wheat  or 
barley  sced.s.so  that  hy  the  time  the  hoh'd.vy  h's  come,  that  is 

'   .\Tipra  /iris  «1h)  do  not  go  out  ,is  fr.civ  ,i.  other  rSrrihninn-;     Id  all 
this  at  home. 

■  Somi'  lirfilimaiis  do  alkuv  rooked  food. 
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on  tho  last  live  (l.iysutilf  1)1  ii,'!)!  liallOf  this  moiulidf  As.idhn, 
tlur  seed  sliould  have  spnin-  ii;).  rnm.iniLtl  ^;irls  l)c<;in  to 
take  pan  in  the  five  day.s'  festival  of  M..lai^.it,i  when  they  an- 
alv)iit  M-\(i)  and  ol)  crvc  it  every  year  tnr  live  \-ears,  till 
''i')'  'i''^  'i''ii   the  niarria-.^eahlc  a;.;i-  .)("  t\\e!v<-  and   put 

■■'"•'>■  '"'  '  lintr-'J.  Diirinv;  the  t(  stival  tin.'  i,'iris  may  not 
''•■■■'"  tl'  I'  \v:'li  ttif"  onhiiary  twit;  ,,f  /v?rv7/<j  wood,  but 

inslca.l  II  Ahite  millet  straw,  stripping' the  she.ith  oil"  it  and 
using  the  straw  immediately  iindeineath  as  a  tootli-stick. 

In  the  morning  the  Noi-n.L:  girls  meet  and  go  off  t<.  the  river 
to  batiie,  and  to  inakr  the  five  lieaps  (,f  sand  in  honour  of 
•'ami,  as  tliey  did  Ijef.ue.  They  u  turn  home  singing,  and  sit 
in  one  particular  j)! ace  in  their  homes,  where  they  may  eat 
millet,  wheat,  rice,  or  an>-  pulse,  provided  only  that  it  be 
rooked  w  ithout  salt.  'I'hey  ma\-  use  sugar  and  clarified  butter, 
but  not  treacle  which,  contains  salt.  Ir'  ihe  (vening,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Jlraiiman,  they  worship  the  growing  secdlings,> 
the  girls  offering  the  sixtcen-fold  worship  to  the  plants,  whilst 
the  priest  recites  aj)propriate  mantras.  i;vcr\-  evening  for  five 
evenings  this  is  repealed  amid  great  rejoicings  and  much 
merry-making,  from  which,  however,  .dl  boys  arc  carefully 
excluded.  ]iut  the  last  day  of  Mol.ikata  is  the  most  important 
and  the  merriest.  In  the  evening  a;  usual  the  seedlings  are 
worshipped,  but  iitirabilc  dictii  they  arc  then  thrown  on  to  the 
head  of  the  i)rcsi(ling  priest.  (Imagine  the  surprise  of  a  curate 
officiating  in  an  Ilnglish  girls' school,  if  this  w^re  done  to  him.) 
I'he  girls  kci  p  awake  the  whole  night  through  and  go  about  the 
streets  singing.  When  a  girl  has  observed  Molakata  for  five 
years  running.-  she  may  do  so  no  more,  but.  to  mark  the  end 
of  her  last  Mol.ikat a.  five  perfectly  healthy  Br.ahman  girls  arc 

The  writcT'.s  p.uhUls  ^.mvc  several  CNamplcs  nf  sproutinj;  seeds  bcin<' 
uorslupped  (for  instance,  durinj,'  tlic  I  )urgri  fcstiv,!)  in  other  parts  of  India" 
and  X.ivaiatra  in  K."ithiau.a-|.  Durin-  I  ),iseiri  (or  X'ij.iya  nasaini)  shj 
noticed  that  i,'rowing  sprouts  were  exclmnK-ed  as  people  wished  each  other 
prosperity. 

^  iNaKMia  ^drls  do  not  oherve  Molakata.  but  tow.irds  the  close  of  the 
monsoon  se.ison  they  uor:,hip  sprouting  srcds  in  their  own  houses  and  do 
the  iiNteen-fold  pui,}  to  them. 


.\i.\Ki<i.\(;i';  i'Rii.i.\ii\ AKii-.s  .-,^ 

invited  lo  lur  lioiuir,  and  slic  O-cds  ihciii.  Their  lilt'.c  hostess 
is  now  coii>id(  red  ready  lor  iiiarriafje. 

Ft  is  extiernely  difficult  to  say  anjthiii^;  that  cannot  be 
iiiiiiicdiateiy  contradicted  about  the  .i^e  at  which  (,'irl.s  and 
boys  are  usually  inariied;  for  in  cveiy  subcasle,  in  every 
district,  aiul  in  e\ery  lainily  the  customary  age  varies,  and 
tliis  again  will  be  affected  by  fauiine  and  pestilence,  good 
harvest.-,  or  a  lise  in  pi  ices.  As  a  rule,  amongst  Nagara  the 
liiidegioom  is  five  (or,  better  still,  ten)  years  older  than  the 
bride,  who  is  usually  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  but 
who  may  b<;  married  as  e.irly  as  nine  if  there  be  war  or  unrest 
in  the  country.  In  normal  limes,  however,  Nag.i'T  do  not 
like  their  daughters  to  marry  before  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
llicy  may  keep  them  unmarried  till  fifteen. 

The  idea  is  that  a  girl  mu.st  have  }.  jne  through  the  wedding 
ceremony  before  she  attains  physical  puberty.  The  men  say 
that  it  is  not  they  but  their  wives  and  mothcis  who  are  most 
anxious  ihat  the  girls  should  be  married  young.  If  a  girl 
does  reach  this  stage  in  her  life-hist(.iry  before  the  wedding 
day,  the  fact  is  carefully  hidden,  for  the  saying  is  that,  with 
every  step  an  unmarried  girl  takes  after  puberty,  sin  accrues 
lo  her  mother  and  father.  One  idea  certainly  is  Ihat,  if  the 
;-;irl.  after  she  is  ;ihysically  capable  of  bearing  a  child,  docs 
not  do  so,  her  parents  are  guilty  of,  as  it  were,  destroying  the 
life  that  might  have  been  born.  Another  important  factor, 
however,  thai  makes  a  careful  mother  an.vious  to  get  her 
d.iiighter  married  early  is  the  abominable  way  in  which  any 
enemy  of  the  family  v.ill  spread  reports  about  the 
unchastity  of  an  unmarried  girl,  without  having  one  tittle  of 
evidence  to  ;.upport  the  story.  The  most  cor.iusivc  reply 
that  the  injured  family  can  urge  is  that  the  girl  has  not 
attained  puberty,  and  until  the  law  of  libel  is  strengthened  in 
India,  most  mothers  will  continue  to  marry  their  daughters 
ere  they  lose  the  ability  to  make  that  reply.  Another  reason 
in  favour  of  early  marriages  is  that  after  attaining  puberty  an 
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c'larifictl  Iniltd  to  the  .sacrifici.il  fire  ;nul  making  .^ifis  to 
Hrriliiiiaii-.  As  a  t^ciicral  rule  then,  amonj,T.st  Nfi-aia  tlic  bride 
IN  (Icveii  (ir  twelve,  and  tlie  bo>-  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  at 
the  time  of  tlie  wed.lincr,  but  en  •  itened  oj-inion  an'l  the 
desiie  f<u-  edtk'ati  m  is  steadily  ■  ,.;  th^.  ,,^,0.  Anion-st 
.sonu  of  these  Hiahnians  the  girl  .arri a-e  remains  in  her 

own  m..ther's  lunisc  till  she  attai.  .-sical  puberty,  and  this 

custom  is  approved  In-  other  ]?rah.,ians.  even  when  they  do 
not  fol!<.w  it.  Perhaps  the  line  of  lea^t  resistance  for  agitators 
ap^'aiiist  tlic  proveil  evils  of  ciiild-m.irri.i-e  would  be  to  try  and 
popularize  this  practice,  which,  thou.rrh  it  ma)-  not  i:;o  to  the 
root  of  the  matter,  does  somethini;  to  guard  for  a  little  girl 
her  .sacred  right  of  an  uncurlailcd,  innocent  childhood,  and  to 
protect  her  an-i  the  communit>-  .igainst  the  harm  cau.scd  by 
iminatuic  mothers  brmging  forth  sickly  infants.' 

l-'or  a  bo)-  studying  at  the  University,  whose  mind  in  tho.se 
dawn-golden  days  ought  to  be  fdled  with  thoughts  of  books 
and  examinations,  with  .splendid  (if  quite  impracticable)  ideals 
about  the  reform  of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  with 
athletics  and  open-air  ideas -enerally,  to  be  burdened  with  too 
early  fatiierhood   is  a   real  catastroplie.      Indeed,  it   is  Iiardly 
less    pathetic    to    see    a    boy    robbed    f(^r    ever   of   his   j(;lly, 
nonsensical,  irresponsible  youth,  than  to  see  a  girl  deprived  of 
n'uch  of  her  childhood  and  of  her  entire  girlhood. 
_  All  Ihahmans  agree  that  a  girl  should  not  marry  until  she  is 
si.\  years  old,  for  till  then  .she  is  undc  r  the  guardian.ship  of  the 
goiis.     ]-\,r  the  first  luo  years  nf  her  life  she  is  the  ward  of 
Soma.     Soma  niaj-  mean   that   mjsterious  plant  which  boars 
leaves  only  in  the  hi  ight  half  of  the  mo.ai,  and  \\  hose  exhilara- 
ting juice  only  a  J^iahman  can  tligest.   This  plant  is  unidentified 
in   Kalhi.iwar,  but   it   is  believed   that  some  years  ago  in   the 
Nouth  it   was  discovered  and   used   in  s.icrifice.     In   this  ca.se. 
however,  the  guardian   .Soma  seems  only  to  me.m   the-  i.ioon. 


'  .Some    Indi.in.x   sndi   ,is   K.ul.iv.i    K.m.ili 
hc'ori'  iluy      ■    Lorn,  hul  they  .iie  not 
the)  arc  si.\ 


liially  l.elrolli    <lii!iiieii 
y  .ue  M.it  sent  to  li\c  \Mth  ihiir  liiibbajid.-.  nil 
soinclunes  twenty,  years  old. 
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Vvm  two  to  lour  the  cliild's  Ljiiardiaii  ii  tlic  ^ud  ( jatidlKuv.i, 
tlic  god  of  son.L(.     Lastly,  .she  is  ward  to  Agni,  the  god  of  fuc 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  cacli  of  these  tlirce  gods  is 
a  Vedic  deity  ;  it  is  also  interesting  to  notice  the  anger  caused 
amongst  Jirfdinians  by  'he  nnlucky  tiansl.itioii  in  the  '  Sacicd 
Hooks  of  the  Ivist '  (S.  /!.  E.  vol.  xxix,  p.  -i  i  H)  which  seems  to 
imi>ly  tliat  the  girl,  instead  of  being  the  ward,  has  been  the 
wife  of  each  of  these  tinec  gods.  Nothing  gives  one  a  clearer 
idea  (.>f  a  Hindu's  detestation  of  the  \er}'  idea  of  a  second 
marriage  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  than  his  wrath  at  the  implication 
that  each  of  his  virgin  daughters  has  been  married  three  times 
oefore  slie  comes  to  her  human  m.irriage  at  all. 

There  arc  eight  kinds  of  marriage,  the  Scriptures  say,  some 
of  which  arc  good,  and  some  \ery  evil. 

I-'irst.  there  is  the  Hr'Jniui  marriage,  when  tlic  father  gives  hi> 
daughter  to  a  britlegroom  of  goud  character  and  learned  in 
the  Veda>,  and  the  wedding  ceremony  is  performed  by 
l^rahman.-.     This  is  the  most  usual  form  of  marriage. 

Then  there  is  the  /)iii;a  wedding,  when  i  ruling  chief. 
a  K  itri)a.  give.s  his  daughter  to  some  famous  Brahman  priest 
iri\iled  tn  perform  a  special  sacrifice.  As  none  ol  these 
1  articular  sacrifices  are  ijerformed  iiowada)  s,  the  gilt  of 
a  chief's  ilaughter  as  a  reward  for  performing  them  is  in 
motlern  times  an  unusual  form  of  marriage  ! 

.  Usii  is  the  name  given  to  a  wctlding  when  the  father 
exchanges,  or,  to  put  it  bluntl)'.  sells  lii.s  daughter  for,  say, 
a  ecuple  of  cows  and  sevent)--r!ve  rupees.  This  form  is 
delisted  b}'  Xag.ii.'.  who,  lest  they  .should  be  accused  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  the  sale  v^  a  daughter,  will  not  even 
diink  Water  in  their  son-in-law's  house.  As  therefore  no 
.N.igaia  laihcr-in-law,  mother-in-law,  or  elder  brothcr-in-iaw 
cm  sta)-  ill  the  bridegroom's  house,  for  fear  of  tliis  reproach, 
the  little  biiile  will  have  to  content  iierself  with  entertaining 
her  \oungcr  brothers  and  sist'.rs  after  her  mairiage. 

In  Gujarat  many  (jf  the  N.igara  make  money  scttlement.s 
on  their  daughters,  and  in  Kalhiauar,  though  they  do  not  do 
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lliis,  they  -ivc  tlicm  jewellery  to  the  value  of  at  least  f.vc 
Ininched  rupees,  which  becomes  the  bride's  perM.n>l  properly 

•Some  of  the  Andica  Urahmans  have  tiken  definite  >ous 
.-.gainst  the  s.de  of  their  dau^'hters,  a  Irans.-.ction  which  mulcr 
some  transparent  di<-nisc  used  sometimes  to  occur  in  their 
caste,  as  it  does  in  fact  (piitc  ojienly  amoni^st  low-castes. 

Uuh  certain  JJrah.nans  in  (Hijarat,  as  in  15en-al  and  the 
DcccaP,  the  father  of  the  bride  has  to  buy  a  son-ii;  'aw 

Amont,Tst   the  Rajputs  in  Kathi.ovar  the  father  always  had 

to  oive  a  dowry  with  his  dau-hter,  and  the  sixe  0'  this'dowry 

led  to  the  practice  (,f  female  infanticide  amoni^r.st  them   or  as 

It  was  eu|>hcmisticaliy  called.  CM^s\^vg-un<:'s<\aurr\,^c^■  .io'-dx^nk- 
milk.' 

A  fon.ih  kind  n.  marriagc-/V,?;-j,',,/,v;-is  only  a  variation 
of  the  l,rst  typ.,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  ceremonj-,  the 
father  of  the  bn.le,  in  true  patriarchal  fashion,  calls  du  newly 
u<dded  pair  t.,  Him  and  makes  tliem  promi.se  ii,a.  they  will 
lead  a  meritorious  life  ami  act  according  to  the  Vedas. 

An  Asura  marriage  is  a  very  leal'.sale  of  the' bride,  for 
whom  the  bridegroom  may  have  to  pay  anything  from  two 
thousand  to  fifty  tliousand  rupees.  Amongst  certain  J^rahmans 
as  well  as  some  Jaina  and  IMiatia  (esi)eciany  \n  Kathiawarl' 
this  form  of  marriage,  though  much  condemned  by  reformers' 
Is  still  practised. 

Hut  the  most  interesting  f„rm  of  marriage,  from  the  reformer's 
point  of  view,  is  the  (Jrvu/harra,  when  the  bride  an.l  bridegroom 
make  their  own  mariiage  for  themselves.  Tlie  pair  fal'  in 
love,  and  then  ask  their  pau.nts'  consent.     Thi.-^  is  a  form  of 

'/I'll''  "liter  is  indiMc.i  to  the  l,in.Ki.v.(,   !'.T;,vlor    1)|>    fnr  th.  f  i 
n.crcly  ct,phe„„s„c   htu  als.,  sUK^'.-stivo  ri  the  tiunliod  «  h ich    t  '^c;  cr    K 
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iii;uriii_L4C  to  wliich  ])iob,ibl)'  more  attcnlion  will  be  [laiil  in 
till'  future,  (ov  tliougli  liardly  ever  practised  now,  it  yet  has 
tlic  .sanction  of  tiic  V'cdas.  It  avoids  tlic  evils  of  child- 
inarriagc,  and  moreover  allows  the  man  .irid  woman  fieedoni 
of  choice  .Another  gre;'.t  advantage  of  tiie  Gandharva  tj'pe 
<if  marriage  is  that  there  is  no  question  of  bujiiifj  bride  or 
bridc.L;room,  and  that  it  avoids  all  the  endless  fuss  uf  a  Hra'ima 
marriage.  The  man  and  woman  simply  call  in  a  priest, 
exchange  gifts,  and  arc  married  by  him,  vowing  fidelity  to 
each  other  in  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Tiic  remaining  two  forms  of  marriage  are  entirely  evil. 
In  the  one,  the  Kdl.uisd,  the  form  amounts  to  mariiage  by 
conquest.  It  occurs  when  the  bridegroom,  either  in  war  or  in 
time  of  peace,  -.'ith  the  aid  of  armed  dacoits,  overpowers  or 
kills  the  parents  and  relatives  and  carries  off  the  bride.  This 
is  the  way  that  the  god  Krisna  obtained  RukminI,  and  that 
I'rithiviraja  Cauliaiia  married  his  cousin  Saiiiyukta. 

The  other  evil  marriai'c.  Puisdia,  is  marriage  by  craft,  when 
the  bridegroom  overpowers  an  unconscio.is  and  perha[)s 
swoi'ning  bride. 
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Fixin-  tilt  Day  A  M,.,uh  WvUnv  TIh.  Invitations  Omens-  The 
^"•>nh     Aiispuious  Siiuldha     Fe.LMin,^      '  l,p  Kfadm.i,'s— Th.:  Fruit-:>in^' 

\\n,shi|,„f  r,-tt,ri  Wh.ci  Tlic  A>t...oycr--Tlic  Day  litfore- Tnh 
\Vi:|.i,i.N(;  D\\-\isi,-TlR'  Divine  =  rule  ami  nridt-nu.m-Th.;  \V,  ■ 
diPK  -I'oikt^     The  IJcst   Man     !'ma  Arrnal     'Ihc  Cun    .      Tin 

(;i  I  Ai  V.oi.siMI'  (Madluiparka)  Cii  i  ,.|  nil..  li|-  .,k.  (\\  Imy  l-jrc, 
Anniiitiiii^,  Fcft-uashiii-.  (icldt-n  Siaddjia,  Croun,  Thrcxl-yinMnj;, 
lying)-  Sacriticiii^' to  the  lire  The  IJiother's  Part  'llic  Stone -S  en 
Steps -Sun  or  Pole-star— (;rtxtinK>  -  The  Common  .Meal  Wedding 
Presents     » ,ift  ol  a  Cou-^    \iins,;^i\  in,^      I  ina.       nnc  laniche. 

1  m;  form  of  ni.irriiiLjL  whit'    w  .    nc  lo  .stiul_     s  tli    orcimary 
liiahina  cciciiiony,  and  tc(li'ni>  and  nuiltitiidinous  a    uc  shall 
(ind  its  lite-,  yet  it  is  w.irtl     '  hijc  to  s    idy  them  caicfiilly,  if 
we    n'ally    want    to    iiiuici  st.uid    t'       tiiou-l. is  of  our  Indian 
sisters,  for  ihoy  -i\c  us  a  ]ci-fcct  i)iclure  of  the  Hindu  woman 
ni /,■/,:      l-',-i  hiiiuhcds  of  )eais  tlie  t;rcatest  fun  of  the  hi^L,'h- 
c.iste    Indian   huly  h;is  centred   round   \veddin,L;s.     These   are 
her  diniicr-p.irtie^  her  •  at  li>Mnes',  and  her  concerts.      In  fact, 
a  wedding  is  to  a   Ihahniaii  lady  what  iier  London  season  i.. 
to  the  wile  of  the  oidinary  countrx-  scjuire  in  hjif^dand.      Ifwr 
want   to   understand    a    liraliinan'-    thnf;.;lus    about    th-     icxt 
world, we  nui-t  siiidyhi-  fuiier.il  ceremonies;  but  if  we  ui -h  to 
know  how  an  Indian   lady  makes   the  most  of  this  woild,  we 
must  t^o  to  .1  w.  ddl:.;,'.      Most  Hindu   men   would   fain  curtail 
some  ot   the  tndles.-.  ceremonies  and  expensi    (for  an   Indi.in 
gentleman  dislikes  the  fuss  of  a  'AeddinLj  only  a  little  less  than 
does  an  Knfrlishmani.  but  the  ladies  of  his  family  are  .qoint;  to 
have  tlie  tunes  ..f -heir  lives,  iiml  not  one  siiiLjle  item  will  they 
t)mit.     All    the    world    over   one   of  the   Ix  st   touchstones   c'f 
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.1  111,111  or  a  w Oman's  tli.iractcr  is  to  be  lotind  in  tiicii-  choice 
ol' ainuscnicnts  and  their  idea  <f  fun;  at  an  Indian  weddini; 
u(j  sliail  have  abundant  (>p[)cii  Liinities  of  studyini(  both,  and 
we  shall  indeed  be  dull-witted,  if  we  do  not  L;ain  sinne  impres- 
sion of  tlie  charm  and  the  deliL^lufuJ  Ljaiety  of  Indian  women, 
md  of  the  w.iy  their  fun  centres  rcnind  their  home.  To  many 
uf  us  the  fascination  of  Hindu  ladies  lies  in  this  very 
'h'.ininess'  aiu!  in  the  jMctt}-  interest  they  take  in  tiic  home 
ill.  of  us  exiles.  A  wedding;  is  our  chance  to  j^et  a  j;limp>e 
into  the  L^dadncss  of  their  homes.' 

The  first  thin_L,r  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  fix  the  wetldiny  da\ . 
This  can  never  take  place  in  the  rain)-  season,  for  tlien  Visiui, 
the  I'mteeior,  whose  aid  younfj  married  people  specially  need, 
is  in  the  lower  rcLjion^  (ITitala).  The  three  ;^ods  take  it  turn 
and  turn  about  to  <^o  there  for  a  four  months'  course; 
lliahnia  -oes  for  the  winter.  .Siva  for  the  hot  weather,  and 
\'is  Hi  L;oes  for  the  monsoon,  to  stay  with  J!  ilii.ija,  whom  he 
himself  had  driven  thither.  The  auspicious  wedding  months 
.ire  rou,<,dily  fro.n  October  to  June  (K.uttik.i  to  Jycstha). 
Init  to  find  the  actual  day  an  astrologer  is  c.dled  'n.  He  has 
not  only  lo  choose  a  lucky  day,  bi:t  also  to  avoid  hitting  on 
AW  unlucky  one.  The  day  must  n  .t  be  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  or  any  day  when  the  sun  is  in  the  ninth  sign  of  the 
zodiac,  Sagittarius,  i.e.  about  December  14  lo  January  14. 
nor  an\-  day  when  the  sun  is  in  I'isces,  the  twelfth  sign  of  the 
/.odi.ic  {Mliia  Ki'isi,  February -March).  Xo  one  may  marry 
when  neither  Venus  (Sukra)  nox  ]\i\-)\\.cr  {Ih i/utspati}\s\\s\h\c\ 
.uid  it  is  only  safe  to  marry  when  the  moon  exercises  a  benign 
ititlucnce  over  both  bride  and  bridegroom. 

!n  the  c.ise  of  the  bridegroom  it  is  all  important  that  the 
sun  should  be  favourable,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  bride  it  is 
the  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter  that  matters  most. 

Uell.  the  astrologer  does  the  best  he  can  and  fixes  the  day, 

c'(W/;-.  Munier  Willi.iiiis, /.'/,(//«/, (;//j7«  ,1/;,/ /.'int/ia's/>i,  p.  2>io.  'It  is 
"lit  of  tlic  power  <if  any  l-',urope:in,  to  whom  the  inner  anartrnvntb  ot"  Indian 
luHi^cholils  .ire  forbidden  t,'r-  uul,  to  ^i\c  a  cnniilele  destnptiun  oi  thi 
entire  inarria^ie  terenionial.'     This  is  only  true  for  the  mere  man  I 
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and    a    „K.„ih    bdorc    its  .uivent    both   liouscholds  betrin    m 
preiMrc  for  tlic  fray. 

A  red  square  is  .-nade  in  the  cn.npound  of  the  bride's  house, 
•  aid  on  this  arc  placed  luo  wooden  stools,  on  one  of  which  the 
l^r>dc  sits.  an.l  opposite  tn  her  a  lucky  woman.  This  woman 
now  .narks  the  girl's  forehead  with  an  auspicious  mark  the  si.e 
ol  a  shilling,  p.cce  (wherea^  the  ordinary  size  is  no  bigger  than 
that  of  a  threeixnny  bit )  and  puts  a  necklace  of  gold  round  her 
neck.  At  the  same  time  in  the  bridegrooms  home  a  lucky 
woman  has  been  marking  him  and  giving  him  a  necklace 

•Now  the  preparations  are  indeed  begun,  and  amid  a  perfect 
cataract  of  arriving  relatives  and  excited  conversation  clothes 
•ire  discussed,  ordered  and  bought,  and  some  of  the  dry  f.,od 
H.ch    as   ..;.„    and  ^a^'ufa^   is  prepared.     The    (nst  papa.iJ 
that  rs  mu  e  ,.  worked  up  into  a  rough  image  of  Ganesa  (the 
god  of  lucky  beginnings),  and  when  the  biscuits  are  put  on 
he  bedstead  to  dry,  they  are  very  careful  that   this  (ianesa 
b.scu.t  shall  be  the  fust  one  p.,t  down.     At  this  time,  too,  in 
both  liouses  a  feast  is  given,  to  which  the  relatives  are  invited 
and   annd.st  great  rejoicings  auspicious  songs  are  sung,  and 
every  s,n,,le  aunt  ,uk1  cousin  is  given  a  present  of  .nolasscs 
before  they  leave. 

FVom  now  right  up  to  the  wedding  day  amongst  certain 
Jirah.nans  nut  Nagara  for  instance)  both  the  girl  and  the  boy 
are  rubbed  all  over  with  finely-ground  parched  beans  and 
tur,ncr,c  m,.xed  with  sweet  oil.  The  turmeric  must  be  ground 
■n  a  hand-nnll  turned  by  seven  lucky  women,  who  all  put 
t^heu-  hands  on  it  at  the  ..ame  time.  Tlvery  evening  women 
nov  con.e  and  smg  auspicious  songs  and  are  repaid  in  dates 
ana  Dele!  -  leaf. 

Invil„li„„  cauls  -..w  issued  ;,bam  lliis  li,,,,.  ,o  friauls  livi,,.. 
i.l  ,1  cl,sla,.cc.     These  al„.,j.s  l.ave  ll,c  iinasje  „f  Ga„cia  im" 
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'Sow,  too,  \\\^c  tolk  bti;iii  to  notice  omens  ;  no  one,  however 
'ifxore  a  cold  lie  inay  have,  may  siice/c  aloud  :  the  sncc/.e 
luu^i  he  strani^Ied  hnoicall)'  at  birth  ;  no  ciiild  may  use  an 
unluck)-  word,  or  one  that  could  even  he  made  to  hear  an  in- 
auspicious mcanintj  ;  the  bride  may  not  see  a  sweeper  carryinfj 
away  rubbish  on  his  head,  or  look  at  the  sweitt-up  dust  of  the 
house,  much  less  herself  sweep  ;  it  is  also  considered  unlucky 
if  she  sees  a  cat  cross  the  road.  lUit,  saddest  of  all,  no  little 
widows  may  come  to  the  house,  or  touch  the  marriai^'e  booth  ; 
and  until  one  realizes  how  every  Indian  woman  loves  a  wedding, 
one  cannot  understand  what  a  deprivation  this  means.  It  is 
as  though  an  ICngHsh  officer  were  forbidden  to  touch  or  see 
a  horse. 

The  erection  of  the  two  marriage  booths  '  (which  are  run  u[) 
five  or  eight  days  before  the  great  day),  like  the  reading  of 
the  banns  for  the  last  time  in  I'.ngland,  shows  that  the  wedding 
is  now  imminent. 

A  booth  is  put  up  at  both  houses,  but  we  need  only  e.\amine 
that  at  the  bride's  home. 

It  rests  on  four  posts,  but  besides  these  four  there  arc  two 
other  sticks,  one  a  piece  of  bamboo  (if  possible  it  shou'd  be 
still  green,  not  dry)  and  the  second  a  piece  of  wood  about 
a  foot  long,  which  are  put  in  near  one  of  the  posts.  The  green 
bamboo  is  a  .symbol  of  auspiciousness  and  is  put  in  with  the 
wish  that  the  famih-  may  remain  green  and  prosperous.  The 
twelve-inch  piece  of  wood  is  called  the  Monikyastainbha 
(or  ruby  pillar),  and  to  symbolize  the  four  faces  of  the  god 
Brahma  two  sticks  arc  tied  crossw^ise  at  the  top  of  it ;  on  this 
arc  placed  p'lpal  leaves,  turmeric,  reddened  thread,  and  a  uia- 
daiia  fruit,  and  at  the  top  of  all,  one  of  the  bride's  ivory 
bangles. 

A  large  hole  is  dug  near  one  of  the  four  posts  supporting 
the  booth,  but  near  which  particular  pest  it  will  be  dug 
depends  on   the    season   of  the   year:    for.  according  to  the 

.Sciinc  liialimans  arc  p.irtu  ular  lliat  the  booths  should  be  |)ut  up  on 
surrccilini;  days  and  not  on  llic  s.-uue  day. 
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position  .,,-11,0  M,n.  it  .nay  l.c  the  nuvst  n„rtl.c,n  .,r  the  most 
soutluin  nf  the  posts. 

you  see,  the  seip.nt  (S.-^,w,}^,,)  uln-ch  supports  the  earth 
shifts  h,s  position  in  his  sl.ep  i„  accordance  w,ti>  the  nu.ve- 
mcnts  of  the  sun.  and  so  tl,e  ruby  pillar  has  to  bo  insertc.l 
^^'th  -real  care,  lest  it  should  puncture  him,  for,  ail  the  work! 
"ver,  It  IS  a  wise  course  to  I<t  sleepin-  snakes  lie  ' 

Hut  before  this  post  is  inserted,  a   small   earthenware  pot 
filled  uith  clarified  buttcr,  curds,  milk",  honey,  and  sug....  is' 
P"t  'Mto  the  hole,     into  the  booth  itself  an  ima.e  of  Gane^a 
1^    brou-^ht,    and    also    the    fifteen  '    all-important    .oddesscs 
ll'.se    hfteen    are    represented    by    lines    of    melted    butter 
and  a  circle  of  red    marks  made  on  ,,  lou-  stool.     All  fifteen 
^oddexses    are    first    worshippc.l    in    the    booth;     then    the 
s  oo    bearing  their   .symbols  is  removed  to    the   last  room  in 
111'-  I'"Use,  ,ind  there  on  the  back  wall  a  pyramid  of  red  dots 
.s  mtde,  the  bottom    row   of  which   represents  seven  speci.d 
goddesses  :  ' 


UUIU 

Cotton  wool  so..ked  in  clarified  butter  is  pres.scd  against 
each  of  these  seven  dots  so  that  the  buttcr  trickles  down  and 
makes  .even  lines  which  represent  the  (-.„ra-devi  (the  goddess 
of  the_  special  subcaste).  The  pillar  is  then  inserted/and  an 
auspicious  sidddha  is  performed. 

_  This  auspicious  .si.lddha  iVrMhi  srdddha)-^  is  a  sort  of 
insurance.  The  difficulty  is  that  if  .some  dist.uU  relative  uerc 
to  die,  It  would  not  only  cause  grief  to  his  remote  cousin.s,  but 

six.ccirn::;nnc^"  """^'""^^  "-•  "-  "-»'-^  ^f  tlu-.-ven  .>  her  as 

sra]!itTSt:Z^T::T:ZV''  '^''^  ""'^'-"'-''  ••-  -'"'^'  -r.ain 
shall    see    later      •  re     m' ,  s,  ^'^'-"^.^.'"KV  .'^c  au.sp,,  i„„s,  .>ther.s,  as  «•,■ 

^  ^^    -ee    later,    are    inauspicious.      U.    .Mon.er    Williams,    ///W/«.vv, 
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also  reduce  their  liuiiso  tu  a  st.it.  nf  such  ccrci  i>ni,il  impurity 
\st<!t)k,i)  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  drink  or  eat  in  it. 
Hut  it  once  this  auspicious  srfiddhi  lias  been  ]>crformed,  no 
sfitaka  can  .ittach  itself  to  the  hou-e  (unless  the  person  so 
inconsideratel)'  dyinj,'  were  a  very  near  relative  inileed),  and 
so  without  any  harm  people  can  least  there.  Of  course,  if  the 
death  of  a  very  near  relative  takes  place,  sfitaka  automatically 
occurs,  and  the  wIkiIc  ceremony  has  to  be  postponed. 

The  size  of  the  booth  depends,  in  the  bride's  house,  on  the 
lenc^th  ol  her  fure.irm,  being  either  f<nu  or  seven  times  the  length 
measured  from  elbow  to  fmgcr  tip  ;  at  the  bridegroom's  house 
his  arm  is  used  as  the  unit,  and  so  Indian  children,  if  they  are 
wise,  will  grow  as  big  and  long-armed  ,is  possible,  in  order  to 
rc.ip  the  benefit  on  their  own  wedding  day. 

Lntil  die  actual  marriage  the  bridegioom  must  never  enter 
the  bride's  wedding-booth,  nor  any  other  that  may  have  been 
erected  in  the  town. 

At  b  ith  houses  now.  for  the  five  or  eight  days  th.it  intervene 
between  the  erection  of  the  booth  and  the  wedding,  guests  are 
entertained  at  midday  breakfast  and  late  dinner,  and  from 
this  time  the  expense  really  begins.  A  Nagara  host,  for 
instance,  e\i)ccts  to  entertain  about  a  hundred  guests  for  five 
days  before  aiul  five  days  after  the  wedding,  and  to  spend 
anything  from  six  hundred  rupees  Ujjwards  in  doing  so.  Of 
course  for  many  people  a  wedding  is  the  only  time  when  they 
entertain  their  friends,  and  takes  the  place,  for  the  ladies,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  our  ilinners  and  dances  and  garden  parties. 

So  the  ladies  get  up  about  five  in  the  morning,  bathe  and 
array  themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  which  during  all  these 
five  days  are  of  silk  and  on  the  gre.it  day  should  be  of  gold 
brocade,  and  which  may  be  of  any  colour  save  black.  They 
all  wear  ,i  gii'at  deal  of  jeweller}-,  including  ornaments  in  their 
noses,  ;ind  ha\e  the  auspicious  marks  (jn  their  foreheads. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  with  .so  m.my  guests  coming  to 
dme,  the  ladies  of  the  house  would  be  very  bus)-  cooking,  or 
Mipti  intending  the  cooking,  for  that   is  usually  the  women's 
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part  ill  liidi.i.is  well  .i^  in  l*'.ii^I;in(l  ;  hut  ii"t  :i  liit  ot  it  I  '1  lie 
tadit-^,  .!■>  we  ■>ii<l  hifnic,  aic  out  fir  tin-  tiiiu:  of  their  lives,  so 
tliey  set  till-  r,imil>-  piic-t  (at  least  aiiioii';^t  tile  Xas^jaial  .I'ld 
his  assistants  to  cook  ;  nor  will  they  e\cn  dicani  of  liclpin^ 
him,  hut,  (!ii-sM-d  in  llnii  hist,  the)-  v.o  niV  to  --iiv.;  v'ln;,;^  and 
iinite  their  fricMiN  to  dmnei.  Ima;.;ini'  the  a\\  ful  li.ivoc  that 
indij^cstion  would  ucuk  aiuoii;,;st  an  Miiidisli  \\cddi1v4  party 
whose  cakc^  and  pa'-ti)'  had  all  hceu  i)iepaicti  hy  the  heavy 
hand  of  a  ty[)ical  Hriti^h  rector. 

The  women  of  the  house  are  specially  c.ircful  to  ^o  per- 
sonally to  invite  senior  ladies  and  those  but  Iatel>'  out  of 
niourninij,  who  will  not  come  unless  prcssetl.  Meanwhile  the 
family  priest  is  busy  inakini;  tennis-ball-like  sweets  {/ii,/</ti}  and 
sweets  that  look  like  twisted  macaroni  hut  taste  (juite  different 
(  /it/i-/'i),  and  heajis  of  other  delicacies  composed  of  pjram  or 
wheat  flour,  mixed  in  different  ways  with  clarified  butter, 
v.u'^ar,  spices,  and  satfron.  (Milk  is  very  little  used  at  wcddinjj 
feasts,  for  fear  of  its  turnin;^  sour.) 

Hut,  thou;4li  diMin;4  all  the  ten  days  the  food  is  rich  and 
rare,  the  bi^'^cst  feast  the  tiuc  /><;/<?  kliaiiii — occurs  on  the 
thirtP  or  the  fourth  day  after  the  weddin^j,  when  the  bride's 
father  has  to  see  that  if  possible  a  hundred  dishes  are  provided. 
I'ortuiiatcly  for  the  father's  purse,  pickles  of  various  sorts  each 
count  as  a  dish  amoiv.r  this  huntlred. 

Hi  fore  the  wc(klin_L,'  the  priest  not  only  cooks,  but  also  has 
to  find  time  to  instruct  the  little  bride  with  re<f(ard  to  her 
future  duties.  So  day  alter  d.i)-  he  reads  to  her  Ironi  the 
Rit^  \'eda  concerning;  the  conduct  and  behaviour  (jf  the  perfect 
wife.  All  the  time  the  little  L^irl  sits  so  sedately  with  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap  and  her  face  cast  down,  that  the  on- 
l(H)ker  woikl  never  i;uess  that  the  chikl  tlid  not  know  a  wortl 
of  Sanskrit  and  had  not  an  iilea  ol  what  was  bciiijj;  lead  to  her. 
'J'lu'.se  K'adin.L,'-^  should  last  for  an  hc">iir  and  a  half  every  day 
for  a  week,  but,  as  a  matter  of  f.ict,  the  feastini;s  with  which 

'  If  the  liri(lc.;ro(mi  i-.  a  \'.iisii.u.i.  it  H  ill  be  on  the  fourth,  othcru  isu  on 
the  third  il.iy. 
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tiicy  liavt:  to  he  accoiiip.miicl  prove  so  cxi"  tisivc,  that  the 
priest  is  a-^kcd  to  read  a  little  moio  every  day  and  t;et  it  all 
ininpresscd  into  fiuir  cr  nvc  dajs. 

Whilst  the  reading'  is  i^oin^,'  mi,  a  little  lamp  of  clarified 
Ijiittcr  is  lit  and  put  luuk-r  a  >ieve,  where  it  burns  (  jh  day 
liil  the  rcadin;;  i■^  ompkted.  I'hc  soot  that  gathers  on  the 
sieve  is  cunsidered  verj-  auspicious  ,uul  used  as  a  pi:.;ment  on 
^reat  occasions. 

About  this  time  the  priest  bores  the  hard  fruit  of  the  iiiii- 
(iiuui  and  lies  it  to  thr  wrist  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom. 
This  fruit  is  sacred  to  the  god  of  love,  and  its  presence  will 
save  cither  of  llu  in  from  the  ravages  of  passion  during  the 
next  eight  or  ten  days.  (  Ihree  times  in  her  life  may  an 
Indian  woman  liavc  this  fruit  tied  to  her  wrist  :  now,  at  her 
weiKHng;  later,  v\  lieu  sue  gains  the  liap[)y  ct-rtainty  that  she 
wil!  bear  a  t  iiild  ;  ami  lasll) ,  it  is  tieil  to  her  dead  wrist  if 
she  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  die  in  the  sunshine  of  her 
days,  unwidowcd  and  leaving  a  husband  to  mourn  her.) 

.\fter  the  priest  has  tied  the  madaua  fruit  to  the  little 
bride's  wrist,  he  is  given  presents,  usually  consisting  of  wheat, 
coco-nut,  cl  irified  butler,  dry  d.itcs,  some  money,  and  at  least 
two  loiii-rloths. 

.\l)i.ui  tliis  time  also  a  picture  of  Ciaius.i  is  drawn  outside 
on  the  hntcl  of  the  door  of  the  house,  for  he  is  the  presiding 
deity  at  weddings;  and  then  the  gardener  is  asked  to  hang 
up  strings  of  mango  and  nsoka  leaves  over  the  doorway. 
Also,  if  it  has  not  been  done  earlier,  designs  in  liquid  red  clay 
arc  drawn  on  the  w.dls  of  the  compound  and  inside  the  house. 

Some  morning  before  the  wedding  a  potter  is  asked  to  take 
ciitaiii  pots  from  his  own  house  and  put  them  in  a  tem|)lc 
near  the  bride's  house;  and  sometimes  all  Lhe  women  go  and 
SMirship  the  potter's  wheel.  (.Some  lliudus  consider  this 
a  fertility  rite,  and  if  the  child  born  of  the  marriage  is  deformed, 
they  say  the  potter's  thumb  must  have  slipped.) 

Anyhow,  the  women  bring  the  pots  either  from  the  pf)tter's 
house  or  from  the  tem[)le  and  place  these  in   the  back  room, 
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near  the  stool  that  bears  the  nbois  of  the  fifteen  ^^oddesscs. 
The  pots  arc  covered  and  put  one  on  each  side  of  the  stool, 
and  the  bride  (or  her  father)  says :  •  I  i^ive  these  two  earthen 
pots  to  the  sisters  of  my  forefathers '.  Alter  the  wedding  is 
over,  the  living  aunts  may  claim  these  two  pots,  or  give  thcr.i 
to  the  priests.  Meanwhile  thirty-si.x  pots  of  sizes  varying 
from  big  to  ver>'  little  have  now  to  be  arranged.  Twelve  poles 
are  erected  so  as  to  enclose  a  square,  three  poles  being  put 
clo.se  together  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  In  the  centre  of 
each  of  these  groups  of  three  poles  the  earthen  pots  are 
arranged  in  four  .sets  of  nine  pots  standing  on  each  other. 
I<:ach  p>ramid  of  pots  is  tied  with  a  string  which  goes  from 
corner  to  corner  round  the  square.  This  enclosed  square,  as 
we  shall  sec,  is  used  on  the  actual  wedding  day. 

Tiie  astrologer  is  now  consulted  again,  whilst  there  is  still 
time  to  combat  malign  influences.  If  he  f^nds  that  the  planet 
Mars  exercises  an  evil  influence  over  the  bridegroom,  the  lad 
will  be  made  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  set  with  coral,  on  the  third 
finger  of  his  right  hand.  If  the  planet  Jupiter  is  unfavourable 
lo  the  bride,  certain  mantras  arc  repeated  as  often  as  nineteen 
thousand  times,  and  presents  are  made  to  Brfdimans  of  all 
sorts  of  yclluw  things,  such  as  gold,  a  piece  of  yellow  cloth,  or 
a  brass  be-ging-bowl.  If,  however,  it  proves  to  be  the  sun 
that  unfortunately  is  adverse  to  the  bridegroom,  a  special 
mantra  is  said  .six  thousand  times,  and  a  gift  of  white  things, 
such  as  silver,  muslin,  aluminium,  or  diamonds,  is  made  to 
Ihahmans.  (The  influences  are  frequently  found  to  be 
adscrse  I) 

It  is  thought  better,  as  a  rule,  when  arranging  a  marriage, 
that  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  should  not  live  in  the  .same 
village  ;>  but  on  the  day  before  the  wedding  the  bridegroom 
and  all  his  friends  come  to  the  bride's  towri.  It  is  the 
prettiest  sight  to  see  in  the  early  spring  cartloads  of  merry 
children,  all,  like  Mrs.  Gilpin,  on  pleasure  bent.  The  very 
o.Ncn  that  draw  the  wedding  cart  are  caparisoned  with 
'   (  ;.///;.  Hoi.>kins,  /w//i,aVv/v  ,/  Iiuii-u  p.  270. 
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embroidered  blankets.  The  wedding  chariot  is  generally 
a  siiaky  conveyance  with  a  red-curtained  dnmc->hapcd  top, 
and  il  is  simply  ama/ing  how  many  children,  all  sitting  cross- 
legged,  can  be  packed  into  it.  In  any  chief's  stables  there  are 
sure  to  be  really  wonderful  wedding  carriages  ;  but  ordinary 
villa-crs  often  adapt  their  workaday  carts  very  liappily, 
sometimes  erecting  red  coverings  over  them,  or  else  just 
packing  them  as  they  arc,  brimful  of  children,  whose  bright 
dresses  and  happy  faces  form  the  most  effective  of  all 
decorations.  IJrfdimans,  however,  would  probably  have 
enough  influence  to  secure  a  proper  wedding  chariot,  and  the 
bridegroom's  party  usually  drives  up  to  the  entrance  of  the 
bride's  village  in  state  and  there  takes  up  a  strategic  position 
in  some  garden  or  shaded  field. 

In  the  evening  ^  the  bride's  father  goes  out  to  meet  them  in 
forma!  procession,  and  with  much  playing  of  instruments  and 
singing  of  songs  brings  them  to  the  lodgings  that  he  has 
provided  for  them  in  the  town. 

The  father  of  the  bride  provides  the  lodging  (which  must 
not  be  in  his  own  home)  and  everything  else  the  party  needs, 
except  food  until  the  wedding.  Once  the  wedding  is  over,  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends  come  and  dine  in  the  lady's  house 
for  four  and  a  half  days,  taking  nine  meals  there. 

The  all-important  day  dawns  at  last,  and  the  very  first 
thing  in  the  morning  the  family  priest  of  the  bride,  helped  by 
the  astrologer,  sets  to  work  to  find  out  the  most  favourable 
moment  for  the  actual  ceremony.  To  discover  this  they 
write  down  the  name  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom,  their 
goti'a  on  both  sides,  and  their  horoscope,  showing  the  position 
of  the  several  planets  ;  and  when  they  have  found  out  the 
exact  time  that  the  planets  will  be  favourable,  they  hand  the 
paper  to  the  bride's  father,  who  sprinkles  it  with  red  powder 
.uid  writes  the  word  Sii  on  it  before  receiving  it.     He  then 


'  Some    Brahmans,    as    for    example    Na^'aia  .ind    Sarasvata,   go    in 
the    evening  ;     certain    otiier    Brahmans,    such    as    .Aiidica,    go    in    the 
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asks  them  to  accept  a  little  present  varyin-  from  one  to  five 

rupees. 

The  bride's  fii.  nds  po  to  the  lodgin-s  ot  the  bndcLMOom 
and  his  friends  and  pay  them  a  visit,  but  are  careful  not  to  accept 
even  an  areca-nut.  In  return  the  bridegroom's  friends  all  come 
and  call  on  the  brides  relatives,  and  each  of  them  is  given  five 
areca-nuts  and  is  besprinkled  with  scent,  which  they  may  take 
without  fear  of  reproach.  They  bring  with  them  presents, 
such  as  dates,  clarified  butter,  copper-pots,  and  baskets,  to  the 
value  of  .about  fourteen  ruitees. 

The  bride's  maternal  uncle  now  arrives  in  another  procession, 
and  he  brings  with  nim  presents  for  his  niece  and  her  mother 
and  the  other  children,  such  as  ornaments  and  clothes  of 
varying  value.  Hut  whatever  he  forgets  or  remembers  to  give, 
one  thrng  he  must  provide,  and  that  i..  the  ivory  bangles  for 

the  bride  to  wear. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  .salient  points  of  a  wedding, 
particularly  a  Nagara^  wedding,  and  not  get  confused  by  the 
multitude  of  minor  ceremonies,  interesting  as  each  of  them  is, 
we  must  grasp  the  idea  that  on  their  wedding  day,  and  for  at 
least  three  days  after,  the  little  bride  and  bridegroom  represent 
the  god  Siva  and  his  wife  Parvati ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  "It  is  the  many-Mdcd  god  in  his  character  as  the  .supreme 
ascetic  that  is  represented.  In  conformity  with  this  idea,  tl.e 
bride  and  bridegroom  fa.st  all  day,  and.  as  we  shall  see  later, 
dre.ss  in  accordance  with  the  part.  They  themselves  take  no 
share  in  the  visits  and  return  visits,  but  sit  fasting  like  sages 
{list)  in  their  own  homes. 

These  visits  must  all  be  over  by  twelve,  for  at  noon  the 
bride's  relatives  a.sk  all  the  little  children  from  tlie  bridegroom's 
lodgings  to  lunch. 

About  three  o'clock  the  bridegroom's  part\-  come  again  to 
the  house,  bringing  with  them  clothes_  and  gold  and  silver 
jewellery.'    It   is   i^uite  an   understood  thing   in  .-.n  ordinary 

'  Other  15r,-ihmans.even  when  they  do  not  look  on  tlicir  hri.lct^rooms  as 
:u...^  neverthcltb?  ;tpprr>ve  the  N.lizara  custom. 
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middle-class  family  tliat  tiic  elothcs  sliould  be  worth  about 
three  lumdicd  rupees,  the  silver  ornaments  about  twenty-five, 
and  the  f,'old  about  five  iiundrcd.  (These  presents  are  really 
the  settlements  made  by  the  groom  on  his  bride  and  become 
her  absolute  property.) 

]5ut,  as  on  this  day  the  girl  is  to  represent  an  ascetic  and 
can  wear  none  of  these  beautiful  things,  the  bridegroom's 
friends  also  bring  a  gold  ring  and  a  special  sari  of  white 
muslin  with  a  red  border  for  the  bride  to  wear  during  the 
ceremony.  In  order  to  represent  Farvati  as  completely  as 
possible,  she  will  wear  no  camisole'  and  no  skirt,  but  only 
this  narrow  toga-like  garment  of  white  muslin,  about  si.K 
to  eight  yards  in  length,  which  is  wound  round  her  in  graceful 
folds'". 

The  bride  now  bathes  with  hot  water  and  washes  her  hair 
with  Kakkola  berries  (Myttiis  Piiiicnta),  and  (if  she  can  be 
quite  sure  that  there  is  no  animal  fat  in  it)  she  may  also  use 
scented  soaps.  Her  hair  is  left  loose,  as  it  ill  becomes  an 
ascetic  to  adorn  herself  with  braiding  of  the  hair. 

The  water  in  which  the  bride  has  bathed  is  made  the  occa- 
sion for  some  mild  horse-play.  It  is  poured  into  pots,  and, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  berries  and  the  soap  (if  any),  is 
taken  in  procession  to  the  bridegroom's  lodgings.  The  women 
who  carrj-  it  go  singing  all  the  way,  and  they  must  be  accom- 
l)anied  either  by  the  bride's  father  and  mother  or  by  the  bride's 
elder  brother  and  his  wife.  Besides  the  bath,  they  also  take 
a  piece  of  silver  thread  exactly  the  size  of  the  Brfdnnanical 
sacred  thread,  and  (in  allusion  to  his  impersonation  of  the 
divine  ascetic)  sandals  either  of  wood  or  metal,  and  most 
important  of  all,  the  loin-cloth  of  white  muslin  with  a  red 
border  that  the  bridegroom  will  wear  during  the  ceremony. 

The  bride's  women  friends  have  great  fun  in  trying  to  pour 
the  water  from  her  bath  over  the  bridegroom's  head.  He 
struggles,    resists,    and   dodges,   and,    after    a    good    deal    of 

'  On  the  second  d.iy  slic  ni.iy  or  may  luH  wc.ir  (.amisole  and  skirt,  but 
ilic  win  wciir  tliu  rin;4. 
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harmless  and  incsponsihle  rafjgitif^,  all  tlic  bath-walcr  is 
eventually  poured  on  the  ground  over  or  near  the  hlg;  toe 
of  the  lad's  rit^ht  foot.  Tiien  red  powder  i>  rubbed  on  him, 
very  likely  on  his  hand,  and  the  thread,  gold  ring,  and  sandals 
are  given  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  bride's  friends  leave,  the  boy  proceeds  to 
get  ready  for  another  procession  and  bathes,  probably  using 
the  bride's  soap.  He  puts  on  the  mu.sh'n  loin-cloth  the  bride 
has  sent  him  and  wraps  a  rich  gold  scarf  about  his  shoulders, 
adding  some  gold  ornaments  and  a  gold  ring,  whilst  garlands 
are  hurg  round  his  neck,  wrists,  and  elbows. 

It  !s  after  his  bath  that  the  bridegroom  begins  actually 
to  represent  Siva,  and,  as  we  h.ive  seen,  the  bride  represents 
rarvatl,  so  tliat  not  only  do  the  wedding  guests  have  all  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  a  really  first-class  entertainment,  but  (oh, 
lucky  folk  !)  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  being  thoroughly 
amused,  they  also  acquire  religious  merit  by  venerating  the 
gods  and  taking  part  in  their  wedding.  As  the  god  is  being 
represented  in  his  ascetic  character,  the  bridegroom  cannot 
wear  a  coat,  so  he  confines  himself  to  the  loin-cloth,  the 
scarf  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  sandals.  On  his  head  the 
boy  wears  a  cardboard  crown  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
paper,  on  which  the  river  Ganges  is  represented,  as  well  as 
the  half  moon  which  the  god  obtained  from  the  ocean  when 
it  was  churned.  The  poison  that  .Siva  drank  is  symboliz.cd 
by  a  tight  necklace  round  the  bridegroom's  throat  placed 
half-way  down  his  neck,  to  show  that  the  poison  did  not  go 
the  whole  way.     Tiie  garlands  he  wears  represent  snakes. 

The  bride  as  I'arvati  wears  her  hair  loose  and  the  while 
muslin  shawl,  but  no  gold  ornaments,  only  the  ivory  bangles 
her  uncle  has  brdught  her. 

In  the  case  of  other  Brahmans,  such  as  the  Audica  and 
Sarasvata,  for  example,  though  the  Nagara  custom  is  much 
approved,  their  brides  and  bridegrooms  do  not  represent  Siva 
and  I'arvati,  and  so  the  girl  wears  a  white  san,  white  bodice, 
green   silk  .skirl,  and   silver  rings   on   her    toes,  but  no  gold 
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ornaments,  and  keeps  her  hair  loosened.  Among'^t  them  also 
the  bridegroom  wears  full  dress,  with  a  lime  and  very  often 
a  needle  in  his  turban  to  keep  off  the  evil  e)e.  As  the  bride 
has  not  to  go  out  in  the  procession  and  face  the  glances  of 
all  sorts  of  poor  and  wicked  people,  and  as  moreover  she 
is  wearing  no  jewels,  she  needs  no  protection  from  the  evil 
eye. 

Hut  to  whatever  caste  she  may  belong,  hei  father  gives 
her  an  auspicious  thread  on  which  is  hung  one  bead,  generally 
of  gold,  and  this  she  will  wear  continuously  during  her 
husband's  lifetime. 

In  I-.ngland  the  bridegroom  is  supported  by  a  best  man,  but, 
in  India,  more  sensibly  than  with  us,  it  is  customary  for  this 
supporter  to  be  himself  married,  so  that  he  knows  exactly 
what  to  do.  It  is  he  who  makes  the  red  auspicious  mark  on 
the  bridegroom's  forehead,  the  black  mark  to  avert  the  evil 
eve,  and  three  red  marks,  one  on  each  check  and  one  on 
the  chin. 

Then  comes  the  great  procession.  As  a  rule,  if  the  family 
do  not  possess  a  mare,  they  will  be  able  to  borrow  one,  or, 
if  not,  a  horse,  from  some  chief.  The  bridegroom  is  .seated  on 
this,  and  a  coco-nut  marked  with  red  and  a  four-anna  piece  are 
placed  in  his  hand.  (If  it  were  the  marriage  of  a  ruling  chief, 
he  would  be  mounted  on  an  elephant.) 

Behind  the  bridegroom  .sits  one  of  his  little  nieces  or  cousins 
of  about  eight  or  nine,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small  jug.  In 
this  jug  arc  put  things  that  will  rattle,  perhaps  salt  in  rough 
lumps,  and  small  copper  coins  and  millet  grains.  As  she 
rides,  the  little  girl  shakes  this  over  the  bridegroom's  head, 
making  a  fine  noise.  The  privilege  of  thus  riding  pillion 
to  a  bridegroom  is  much  coveted,  for  it  brings  all  sorts  of 
good  luck. 

The  bridegroom  himself  has  as  much  attention  paid  him  as 
if  he  were  a  ruling  chief;  for  an  uinbrella  as  an  ensign  of  rank 
is  held  over  him,  and  the  best  man  fans  him,  and  attendants 
walk  beside  the  richly  caparisoned  horse,  which  moves  slowly 
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round  tlic  town,  its  paces  bcin^  .so  timed  tliat  the  whole 
procession  may  reach  tlic  bride's  house  some  twenty  minutes 
before  the  sun  set>.  \'ery  often  the  state  band  is  lent,  and  all 
the  folk  in  the  procession  j^ivc  tiiemselves  up  to  the  delights 
of  music  and  sin^ini;. 

Inimeiliately  behind  the  bridcLjroom'.s  horse  walks  iiis  own 
mother.  c.irr\  in^'  in  her  hanil  a  stand  of  liny  lamps  in  which 
cotton  sec(.!s  are  burning;.  The  motiier  wears  two  sans,  a 
thing  which  is  only  done  on  great  dajs  of  high  ritual,  such 
as  the  times  when  .sradtlha  is  performed,  or  some  great  sacrifice 
offered.  Sometimes  she  scatters  salt  as  she  walks,  in  order 
that  any  harshness  or  roughness  in  the  bridegroom's  temper 
may  from  henceforth  be  dispersed. 

After  her  come  all  the  women  relatives  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  even  the  widows,  in  some  families,  are  allowed  to  join  tlie 
procession,  provided  that  they  do  not  try  and  take  a  con- 
spicuous part. 

In  due  course  the  cortigc  with  all  imaginable  music  and 
rejoicing  reaches  the  bride's  house.  There,  in  front  of  the 
door,  a  red  square  of  plastered  clay  has  been  made  on  the 
ground,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  wooden  stool,  and 
on  this  the  bridegrd  in  mounts. 

The  bride's  mother,  or,  if  slic  be  a  widow,  the  bride's 
aunt,  comes  out  of  the  house,  bearing  a  trayful  of  what  look 
like  children's  to\s.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tray  holds  models 
of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  and  domestic  implements :  a 
plough,  a  w  innowing-fan,  a  yoke,  a  pestle  and  mortar,  a  churn- 
ing-rod,  a  needle,  a  stalk  of  millet,  and  al.so  four  balls,  two  of 
which  are  made  of  ashes  and  t\\  o  of  rice. 

The  woman  waves  all  these  over  the  bo)-"s  head  and  gives 
the  models  to  his  mother,  but  the  four  balls  she  throws  to  the 
four  points  of  the  compass,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  lad's 
cares  and  troubles. 

The  bridegroom  is  then  worshipped  as  the  representative  of 
the  god  Siva.  A  lamp  is  brought  filled  with  red  powder  and 
clarified  butter,  in  which  four  cros.'^ed  wicks  are  burning,  and 
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this  is  waved  tliicc  or  four  times  in  front  of  iiis  face,  wliil>t  the 
priest  recites  mantras. 

After  reccivin;4  tiic  motiils,  tlic  bricies^'room's  mother  has 
to  retire  to  her  loclLjin;^;-  and  wait  tliere  till  the  rites  are 
coini)Ieted  and  the  feasting  has  bej^un.  The  re.ison  for  this 
retirement  is  that  otlier  people  fear  lest  her  ovcrwlielminj^  joy 
at  seeing  lier  dear  son  so  lia[)pily  married  should  drive  her 
mad  I  (This  [)recaution  is  not  observed  in  I'.ngland,  where  it 
is  unusual  lor  a  mother-in-law  tt)  be  so  pleased  with  her  son's 
choice  as  to  endanger  her  reason  1) 

As  soon  as  tlie  pt)or  mother-in-law  is  bani.-hed,  a  curtain  of 
any  colour  save  black  is  brought  and  held  in  front  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  tiie  maternal  uncle  of  the  bride  brings 
her  in  his  arms  and  deposits  her  on  the  other  side  of  the 
curtain. 

The  bride  may  not  see  her  groom's  face  yet,  but  at  this 
l)oint  she  is  allowed  to  see  the  big  toe  of  his  right  foot,  on 
which  she  promptly  makes  a  red  mark  and  so  intimatis  that 
she  is  worsliipping  the  feet  of  a  god.  Whilst  this  is  being 
tlone,  tlie  priest  again  murmurs  mantras. 

Xow  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  boy's  motlier-in-law  to 
make  the  red  auspicious  mark  on  his  forehead  and  .stick  some 
lice  grains  on  it.  Boy  or  god,  tlio  mother-in-law  is  out  lor 
a  lark  (for  nothing  will  ever  make  a  lirahman  lady  a  prig), 
and  so,  wliile  she  is  doing  this  and  moving  her  hand  three 
times  round  the  god's  face,  she  seeks  an  opportunity  to  pull 
that  divinity's  nose. 

\\i.se  women  in  Iv.igland  say  that  the  sure  sign  f)f  a  weak 
man  is  his  terror  lest  in  public  (whate\  er  may  be  the  real  case 
in  private)  he  should  appear  to  be  ruled  or  even  counselleii  by 
his  wife,  and,  as  our  literature'  show.s.  it  has  always  been 
a  matter,  half  of  jest,  half  of  an.\iety,  as  to  whether  or  no  a 
man  is  the  master  in  his  own  house.  The  old  jest  holds  just 
as  good  in  India,  wiierc  a  wife's  and  mother's  influence 
(generally  exercised  against  any  innovations)  is  enormous,  and 
'  Cp.  The  I'roudc  W'yvcs  r,tti>iiustfr.  'I'hc  Taniini;  of  the  Shrew. 
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a  L;icat  deal  of  the  i)}'-pl,i)'  in  an  Indian  wcddini;  is  tlircctcd 
to  fnuliiij^  (Hit  uliicii  of  tlic  31'iinfj  couple  will  '  wear  the 
hrccclies'.  The  bridcfrroom  accordingly  exercises  all  liis 
skill  to  defend  his  nixe  fioni  his  inotlur-in-law's  assaults,  for 
if  >l)e  :  iiccccd,  he  will  just  be  a  hen-|)cckcd  man  for  all  his 
married  days  !  Wluii  the  assembled  con. [fan)-  have  had  their 
fill  of  this  and  similar  je-ts,  water  is  brour^ht  and  sprinkled 
before  the  brid(<;room  to  purify  his  way  to  the  wedding 
booth.  Two  earthen  lam])holders  tied  with  cotton  and  filled 
\\  ith  rice,  betel-leaf,  and  pice  have  pre\  ioiisly  been  coloured 
red  and  placed  beside  his  path,  and  whatever  hai)pens,  the  boy 
must  not  foff^et  to  stamp  on  these  and  break  them  to  powder, 
lor  if  he  fail,  it  is  a  further  sign  of  weakness,  and  his  wife  will 
assuredly  rule  over  him. 

It  is  worth  stojiping  here  a  moment  to  notice  the  costumes 
of  the  parents.  The  bride's  father  or  his  representative  is 
dressed  in  a  silk  loin-cloth  and  wears  a  silk  scarf  over  his 
shoulders.  The  bride's  mother  has  on  a  red  silk  sari,  which, 
unless  at  another  daughter's  wedding,  can  never  be  worn  again. 
Over  this  she  wears  a  scarf  representing  a  second  siiri,  and  as 
much  jewellery  (nose-ring,  bracelets,  anklets,  &c.),  as  ever  she 
likes. 

Outside  the  wedding  booth  six  .seats  are  arranged.  They 
are  really  footstoi  ^,  but  the  cushions  on  them  must  be 
covered  with  wool,  not  cotton.  These  are  reserved  for  the 
special  guests,  even  the  bridegroom's  father  sitting  on  an 
ordinary  seat. 

Standing  opposite  these  six  empty  seats,  the  bridegroom 
receives  the  great  worship — the  MadJinparka — which  can 
only  be  paid  to  si.\  human  beings :  an  acarya  (a  s[)iritual 
preceptor),  the  performer  of  a  sacrifice,  a  bridegroom,  a  king, 
a  .-nataka  (a  duly  initiated  Brahman \  or  the  inost  dearly 
loved  relative.  .So  great  is  the  honour  conferred  by  this 
worship,  that,  however  often  in  the  year  a  king  or  an  acarya 
ma\-  C'luie  to  a  man's  house,  only  once  in  the  twelve  months 
can  tliis  homage  be  paid  to  him.    (( )ne  shrinks  from  imagining 
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tlic  cmotioiib  which  llic  prchmin.irics  ot'  this  worship  would 
raise  in  the  breast  of  an  rirdin:ir\-  Hritish  patcifamilias,  alreach' 
sufificiciuly  aunnycd  at  partiii;^  with  .i  fav<airitc  daiiL,'htcr  and 
at  the  frociuent  calls  on  hi-'  piirsc.) 

N'ow.idays  the  worshi[)  is  snmewhat  as  I'lijl.nvs.  Ihr  i^irl's 
mother  stands  at  the  ricjht  hand  of  her  hii'-h and,  and  beside  her 
1-  the  t'amil)'  [>ricst.  The  bridi  's  lather  takes  the  coco-nut 
honi  the  bridegroom's  hand  and  is  then  asked  to  meditate 
on  (iaiiesa.  Thi;'  done,  he  says  to  the  boy:  '  Takini,'  water 
in  my  hand,  I  worship  the  bride^ionm  who  has  come  to  my 
house  '  ;  and  .iftcr  si[)pin^  the  water,  he  throws  it  down  into 
a  copper  dish.  'I'hen  he  says  to  'he  boy  in  Sanskrit  throuj^h 
the  priest :  '  Please  take  the  seat  most  convenient  to  you,  that 
I  may  worship  you  '. 

The  t^room  replies  :  '  I  will  sit ;  please  worshi[)  me  '.  Twenty- 
live  blades  of  darbha-i^rass  have  been  plaited  toj^ether,  and 
these  are  now  handed  to  the  boy,  but,  as  they  are  passed  to 
him,  fjreat  care  is  taken  that  they  do  not  point  to  the  south, 
Jy:  abode  of  the  t,'od  of  death.  The  priest  then  says  three 
times,  still  in  Sanskrit:  '  Here  is  a  seat'. 

The  father-in-law  says  :  '  Take  the  seat ',  and  the  bride<,'room 
replies  :  '  I  take  the  seat ',  and  ^oes  on  to  make  this  astounding 
i-lcclai-.ition  :  '  I  am  the  be.st  of  all  persons  of  my  age.  I  accept 
the  worship' — (a  sentence  which  in  1-ngland  would  assuredly 
C(i>t  him  his  bride,  if  not  his  lift!  Though  of  course  the 
jjoor  lad  only  means  to  say;  '  Vou  have  not  made  a  mistake 
in  chousing  me  I '). 

He  then  puts  down  the  darbha-grass  on  the  stool  provided 
for  him  and  sits  on  it,  with  his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  face 
towards  the  east.  The  bride's  mother  and  father  also  take 
their  scats,  and  one  corner  of  that  lady's  sari  is  filled  with  rice 
and  pice  and  tied  to  the  end  of  her  husband's  scarf,  which  holds 
betel-leaf  and  rice. 

Water  is  next  poured  into  the  auspicious  cavity  of  the 
bridegroom's  hand  (the  hand  is  partly  closed  and  filled  with 
water   [loured   as   near  as   possible  to  the   root  of  the  third 
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fm^ci  of  tlic  li^lil  li.iiuli,  Willi  tliii  \\.itci  Ik  iiui  I  s\  iiib'ili/c 
tlic  l)itliin;^f  of  his  fcit  h)'  w.isliin^,  first  his  ii;.;lu  l(io,  and  then 
his  otlicr  tiics,'  and  ancjthci  plant  of  d.irbha-ijrass  is  then  put 
iiiKkr  his  feet. 

A  peculiarly  sliajicd  copper  spoon,  with  a  sort  of  trouj^h 
ninnin.i;  iVoin  ladle  to  iiantUc,  is  filled  with  water,  in  which  arc 
mingled  rice,  incense,  and  cither  rod  j)owiler  or  sandahvooii. 
The  priest  says  the  word  Afi^/ia  (in  'fferiiii;)  three  times, 
and  the  [girl's  fitlier  offers  the  spoon  to  the  boy,  who  says 
'  [  take  it ',  and  receives  it  into  his  hands,  lie  then  raises  it  in 
both  hands  to  his  heatl,  sajiiiL;  at  the  same  time:  '()  w.Uer, 
I  send  you  batlc  to  the  ocean  troin  which  j'oii  spr.uif;. 
Remove  all  othei  dilTiculties  ijini^  in  my  path':  and  as  lie 
speaks,  he  pours  the  watei  from  the  spoon,  which  is  still  lield 
between  liis  joiiu  ti  hands,  into  a  copper  plate  lyinjj  in  front 
(;f  him. 

The  priest  next  n. peats  three  times  over  the  words  :  '  lake 
and  s\\)  this  water',  and,  as  lie  speaks,  he  takes  water  already 
sanctified  by  mantra--  from  a  cup,  and  pours  it  by  means  of 
a  little  spoon  into  the  bridegroom's  li^dit  hand.  The  boy 
supports  this  hand  by  sticking'  the  first  fmyer  of  the  left  hand 
against  the  fleshy  side  of  the  right  hand  that  lies  under  the 
little  hngcr,  and  drinks  the  water,  .saying:  '()  water,  give  me 
fame,  give  me  radiancy  of  face  ;  may  I  be  popular,  the  owner 
of  cattle  and  free  from  disease'  ;  and  tlien  he  takes  three  niure 
ritual  sips. 

All  this,  however,  has  oiil\'  been  preliminary  to  the  essential 
Madhuiiarka,  which  now  follows.  To  prepare  fir  it,  two 
smallei'  bronze  vessels  arc  placed  month  .igaiiist  nioiitli  (so 
that  tile)-  look  a  little  like  a  diniib-bell),  anil  put  inside  a  big 
bronze  vessel.  In  the  lower  of  the. two  small  ves.sels  clarified 
butter  ,ind  honey-  have  alieady  been  pi, iced,  together  with 
some  curds  and  small  silver  coin.s.     The  b'  ide's  long-sufTering 

'   OtIuT  cistes  w.i.sh  other  toe,-;  tirst. 

■^  Of  CDur.sc  in  uiicciual  proponions,  biiiee,  if  thirilica  butter  and  honey 
aie  niiNcd  CN.ictly    '  h.ilf  and  liah '.  the  resuhimi   mixture  is  ,i  virulent 
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latlur  ImMs  iIk  big  bronzc  vessels  cmtainirij;  these  two 
smaller  pots  in  his  hinds,  whiUt  tlic  ])ii(-^t  says  three  times: 
'T.ikc  tliis  Ma<lhui)aik,i '.  Tiu  bridegroom  replies  '  I  accept 
it  '  ;  hut  t)cf.>re  actually  rcceivin;.;  it,  he  is  lanful  to  take  tin- 
couple  of  jais  out  of  the  bi;^'  one  and,  pnllin.;  the  lower  one 
on  the  toji.  lie  examini's  ii  uaiil)-,  Tn-,  il  tluic  sImuUI  be  an_v 
anl-'  or  ollur  iuveils  in  tlu  li.  iU' \-,  lu'  would  be  cominittin;^ 
a  <;rave  sin  in  ,uceptiii;4  it.  (Any  old  resident  in  India  ran 
bear  witness  how  easily  ants  find  their  way  into  honey!) 
However,  if  there  be  no  trace  of  insect  life,  he  accepts  the 
oH'ering.  and  while  doin;^  so  expresses  as  pielt>  <i  sentiment  as 
any  man,  h"ni;li->h  or  Indian,  can  feel  on  his  wedding  day: 
•  I  look  u[)on  you  and  cvcr}tliin;.;  that  breathes  as  my  friend. 
May  they  all  look  on  me  as  their  iriend  '  ' 

He  then  takes  the  pot  in  his  left  hand  antl.  holding  a  silver 
coin  between  the  tips  of  the  third  finger  and  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  he  stirs  the  mixture.  Three  times  he  throws  away 
some  of  the  contents,  and  three  times  he  eats  some  of  it, 
bestowing  some  of  the  remainder  on  his  yoimger  friends,  and 
throwing  the  rest  away  towards  the  east  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  will  not  get  trodden  on  or  hurt. 

This  is  followed  by  the  ritual  sipping  of  water.  Then  the 
bridegroom  takes  some  water  in  his  left  hand  and,  putting 
a  little  of  it  to  his  mouth  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
says:  ■  Let  there  be  good  speech  in  my  mouth  '.  His  nose  is 
next  ( on^ecrated,  and  touching  first  his  right  nostril  and  then 
his  left,  he  .says :  '  Let  there  be  breath  in  my  no.sc '  ;  applying 
the  water  to  his  ears,  lie  says:  'Let  my  two  cars  have  the 
l)ower  of  hearing  ' ;  touching  each  eye,  he  pia\-s  :  '  Let  my  two 
eyes  have  the  power  of  seeing'  ;  and  applying  water  in  the 
same  wav,  he  "oes  on  to  desire  that  liis  arms  may  liavt' 
strength,  and  his  legs  power  for  walking  ;  till  finally,  moving 
his  hand  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  he  prays :  '  Let  every  part 
of  my  body  have  strength  '. 

The  whole  Madhuparka  ceremony  ends,  as  so  many  Indian 
rite-i  do,  with  the  gift  of  a  cow.     Sometimes  a  real  live  cow  is 
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kept  tied  lo  llic  booth,  ready  to  be  [)iesciUed  .it  this  point  by 
the  brides  father  to  tiic  bridctnoom.  If  this  be  the  case,  tlic 
boy  accepts  it  and  says  to  the  animal  :  'Co  to  my  lioiise  and 
cat  t^rass'.  Jiut  what  is  more  likely  to  happen  is  that  tiic 
falhcr-in-Iaw  simply  ^nves  tiie  jMice  of  a  Cou-,  conventionally 
fixed  at  five  rupees'  for  an  ortlinary  householder,  and  one 
rupee  for  a  \x'ry  poor  man. 

Hk  Matlluiparka  ceremony,  bcini;- completed  by  the  i;ift  of 
a  cow,  the  gift  of  tiic  bride  follows.  In  thi-,  as  in  every  other 
part  of  the  proccediny;s,  thire  arc  a  good  many  local  -.iriations. 
The  part  of  it  tliat  is  especially  interesting  to  ]".ngL.,ii  readers 
is  that  not  onl)',  as  with  us,  does  the  father  give  the  bride 
away,  but  that  the  mother  associates  herself  with  him  in  tliat 
gift;  after  all,  the  child  is  hers  as  much  as  his,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  tlv  Hindus  recognized  that  fact  bclore 
we  did. 

And  ncnv  to  examine  the  rite  in  detail :  we  saw  that  the 
little  bride  was  brought  in  veiled  in  the  .irn's  of  her  maternal 
uncle,  and  seated  on  ;i  .1  beside  the  bridegroom,  though 
separated  from  iiim  by  a  cuitain.  The  Sastrls  say  that  her 
stool  ought  to  be  pl.iced  opposite  to  the  bridegroom,  so  that 
she  faces  the  west ;  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stool  is  nearly 
always  put  beside  that  of  the  bridegroom,  so  that  she  faces 
east.  Again,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  some  eight  .special 
verses  of  blessing  ought  to  be  read  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
at  this  point  in  the  pioccedings,and  whilst  they  are  being  read 
rice  -  grains  should  be  thrown  over  the  pair.  Nowadays  this 
.seldom  or  never  takes  place  at  Xagara  weddings  and  is  veiv 
rare  am.ongst  other  Hr.'dimans. 

I'p  to  this  a  curtain  has  usually  separated  the  bridegroom 
from  his  bride  and  prevented   his  seeing  her,^  but  now  it  is 

'  This  imans    now.id.iys   a   sa\  uij;  ot   .myiliing    fruin    liftceii    to    forty 
rupees. 

'•Hindus  are  ahv.iys  interested  to  compare  with  tin.-  the  Western  liablt 
of  ricotlirnuiny  at  aeddiliys. 

The  curtain  is  not  cssenti.d  :  for  instance  the  .\.'i;_,'ar,i  do  not  orilicKuiiy 
use  it.  but  it  is  fairly  j;cner.d  ,unon<:st  other  lir.dunans. 
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removed,  and  the  happy  pair  look  at  caeli  other,  and  it"  one  of 
them  takes  a  violent  dislike  to  the  other  at  .sii4ht,  he  or  she 
can  retract :  the  niarriaL,'c  is  not  yet  indissoluble. 

Whilst  they  are  looking  at  each  other,  the  priest  puts  a  fire 
of  burning  charcoal  into  the  square  fenced  in  with  the  string 
and  the  earthen  pots,  to  the  north-east  of  where  they  have  been 
sitting.  During  all  the  remaining  wedding  cerenioniLS  this  fire 
nuist  never  be  allowed  to  go  out,  or  some  misfortune  will 
happen.  The  Scriptures  ordain  that  this  fire  should  be 
kindled  by  rubbing  sticks  together,  but  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience it  is  actually  just  brought  from  the  bride's  house. 
In  the  old  days  some  of  this  fire  was  taken  to  the  joung 
people's  new  home,  and  from  it  the  fire  on  their  domestic 
hearth  was  kindled ;  but  this  is  done  nowadays  only  by 
Ihahmans  who  are  Agnihotri}  At  this  stage,  too,  the  special 
clothes  to  be  donned  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  used  to  be 
olfered  to  them,  but  it  proved  .so  much  more  convenient  for 
the  young  couple  to  put  them  on  at  the  beginning  of  the 
wedding,  that  that  is  now  almost  invariably  done,  though  the 
britlegroom  still  at  this  point  says  to  the  lad\' :  '  O  bride,  wear 
this  garment.  May  you  live  a  hundred  jears.  I,  too,  don  my 
cloth  for  fame,  long  life,  and  wisdom.' 

The  anointing  of  the  two  used  to  follow,  and  some  Ihahmans 
do  anoint  the  pair  at  this  point  with  yellow  powder,  turmeric, 
pulse,  and  scented  oil. 

In  any  case  the  washing  of  the  feet  now  f(jllows.  The 
mother  and  father  of  the  bride  wash  the  big  toe  of  the  right 
foot"  of  both  bride  and  groom,  first  with  water,  then  with 
nulk,  and  then  with  water  again  ;  after  which  they  dry  them, 
m;!rk  them  with  the  auspicious  red  mark,  and  put  rice  and 
flowers  and  red  and  white  powder  on  them.  All  this  is  done 
by  other  Ihahmans  as  well  as  Xagara,  and  they  explain  that 
tiiey  also   arc   worship[)ing   the   couple   as    .Siva    and    I'arvati 

'  .See  ch.  V. 

•^  Here  again  it  is  interesting  to  comp.irc  tlic  reverence  done  in  India  to 
the  bit;  t'»t  with  th.it  shown  to  the  toe  of  the  Hope  at  Koine. 
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at  this  point.  ev<  n  ihoii;^!!  tiic  two  aie  not  distinctly  dressed 
for  the  part,  as  tlicv  arc  with  the  NfiL^ara. 

The  homnt^e  is  continued,  for  after  thc>'  liavc  washed 
tlieir  feet,  the  i)arent>  apply  drops  of  the  water  used  '"or 
washini;  '  to  their  ow  n  eye;;  .ind  put  it  on  their  heads.  This 
done,  the  mother  and  father  must  wash  their  own  hands  (since 
they  have  touched  feet),  and  then  they  make  the  red  mark  on 
the  foreheads  of  the  pair  and  put  j^rains  of  rice  on  the  mark. 

They  next  present  the  boy  and  j^irl  with  certain  vessels, 
which  they  will  find  useful  in  their  new  life.  The  bi.cjgcst 
is  usualK'  a  great  pf)t  of  copper  or  German  silver  for  holding 
bath-water,  and  there  is  another  for  milk,  besides  several 
smaller  ones  for  ordinary  purposes.  Sometimes  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  exchange  garlands,  but  this  is  not  done  amongst 
the  Nagara. 

The  father  now  takes  water  in  his  right  hand,  and  holds 
it  in  the  cavity  below  the  second  and  third  finger,  keeping 
his  first  finger  l)ent  and  his  little  finger  stuck  stiffly  out.  The 
priest  recites  the  day  and  date  by  saying:  'On  Wednesday 
(or  whatever  the  day  may  be)  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month 
(so  and  so)  of  the  (astrological)  year  (Salivfdiana)  in  order  to 
perfect  my  gift  of  the  bride  I  give  these  things  to  the  bride- 
groom ',  and  as  the  priest  speaks,  the  father  holds  the  water 
in  his  hand,  arid  then  pours  it  into  a  brass  vessel.  This  is 
called  the  Cjolden  .Siiiddha  (Hirinjynsrt'hfiika). 

Meanwhile  the  mother  puts  her  hand  on  the  ri.jht  shoulder 
of  the  father  to  show  that  they  jointly  make  the  gift.  Now 
follows  the  actual  gift.  The  father  takes  water  in  his  hand  in 
the  same  way  as  he  did  before,  and  the  priest  again  recites  the 
date,  but  then  goes  on  to  say  (and  the  father  repeats  the  words 
after  him)  •  'This  girl,  being  adornetl  according  to  my  ability, 
wearing  i.ory  bangles  and  no  metal,  having  tied  the  madana 
fruit,  giving  fiuits,  making  provision  for  her  with  gold  accord- 
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'  In  'lit  sair.e  w  ay  dcNnlet-s  iluiiii^;  llu-ii  e\tiiin>;  \vorshi|i  in  temples 
often  jMl  driips  ol  u.itcr  in  uliic  li  the  id<'l  li.is  hti  n  w.iplud  in  their  eyes 
or  to  tneir  lips. 
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uv^  to  my  poucr,  she  bciii-  Iicalthy  and  possessing  the  fcatuics, 
&c.,  prescribed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  elevate  my  onc- 
hurdred-and-onc  famih'es  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon 
continue  to  shine,  and  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  children, 
I  bestow  such  a  bride  on  the  bridegroom  who  resembles 
Prajapati;  Whilst  saying  this,  the  girl's  father  puts  the  right 
hand  of  the  bride,  which  is  filled  with  rice,  silver  or  gold, 
water,  and  daibha-grass,  on  to  the  right  hand  of  the  bride- 
groom '  as  though  on  to  a  throne '. 

The  bride's  mother,  putting  rice  and  red  powder  into  a  bell- 
metal  pot.  which  she  is  about  to  give  to  the  bridegroom,  says : 
'  I  also  give',  and  until  she  says  these  words,  the  bride  is  not 
given.  Meanwhile  the  priest  recites  the  jro/nt  of  both  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  prove  that  they  are  not  within  the  pro- 
hibited ^  degrees.  He  mentions  the  great-grandfather,  the 
grandfather,  and  the  father  of  the  boy  and  of  the  girl,  and  then 
saj's  :  '  I  bestow  the  bride  on  the  great-grandson  of  so  and  so, 
of  the  .  .  .j^r„^,-a  of  the  .  .  .  Veda  and  of  the  .  .  .  Sakha  '. 

With  certain  Brahmans  the  gift  of  the  bride  mu-t  take 
place  at  sunset  and  be  completed  before  the  sun  has  passed 
more  than  half-way  down  to  the  horizon.  A  man  is  specially 
stationed  to  watch  the  sun,  and  he  rings  a  bell  when  the  exact 
moment  comes  for  making  the  gift. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  arc  not  supposed  to  be  so 
entrancing  as  to  endanger  the  sanity  of  the  bridegroom's 
mother,  so  at  this  stage  the  bride's  mother  is  dispatched 
to  bring  her.  Arrived  at  the  lodging,  the  girl's  mother 
embraces  the  boy's  mother,  and  then  salutes  her  by  bow- 
ing down  to  her  feet." 

This  formidable  dame  comes  wearing  a  sort  of  crown  made 

'  Once,  :u  least,  within  recent  ye.irs  in  K.ithiauTir,  when  the  ■'^,y/ra  were 
recited,  it  was  |)erceived  that  tlie  pair  were  near  of  kin,  and.  amidst  endless 
wTdou   "  "■'■''^    ""  ""^  '""''^"  ""''  ''"'    "^'-"    bride  was  not  considered  a 

'  .Another  point  of  ditiTcrcnce  between  East  and  West  tliat  always 
interests  Hindus  is  tliat  with  us  it  is  the  bride's  mother  who  is  the  mutheV- 
in-law  to  be  feared,  conciliated,  and  revered  ;  with  them  the  alarmin- 
lacly,    the  >UK-who-is-to-be-ol)eyed  ',  is  the  hnrie>:roo;n's  mother 
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of  pl.uUain  leaves  decorated  willi  gold  paper  and  liii.sel.  It  is 
usually  round  or  triangular  in  shape,  and  in  the  case  of  wealthy 
people  the  crown  is  often  adorned  with  real  pearls. 

When  she  sees  her  daughter-in-law,  she  takes  off  the  extra 
sari  of  ceremony  and  presents  it  to  lier. 

Some  i.rahmans  hold  that  of  all  the  aiultifarious  ceremonies 
that  can  be  performed  in  connexion  with  a  wedding  only  ten 
rites  are  essential:  these  arc:  the  feet-washing,  honey-sipping, 
rice-throwing,  date-naming,  present-making,  clothes-donning, 
b.-idc-giving,  oath-taking,  seven  steps,  and  feeiiiiig.  It  will 
cheer  even  the  most  industrious  student  of  modern  Hinduism 
to  count  up  how  many  of  these  ceremonies  we  liave  worked 
through,  for  by  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  the  bride- 
giving  and  have  arrived  at  the  important  point  of  thrcad- 
girtling. 

A  .string  is  prepared  made  of  twenty-four  thread,;  of  white 
cotton,  each  of  which  is  in  length  four  times  the  length  of  the 
bridegroom's  or  the  bride's  forearm,  and  this  the  priest  puts 
like  a  chain  round  the  neck  of  both  bride  and  groom. 
(Precisians  s,  -.•  that  a  twofuld  strand  of  cotton  ought  to  be 
wound  seven  times  round  the  waist  of  the  bride  and  groom 
and  five  times  round  their  necks,  and  this  is  still  done  by 
certain  Dakhaiil  15rahmans.)  Once  the  bride  and  groom  have 
taken  their  seats,  they  ought  not  to  move  at  all  till  the  priest 
gives  permission,  so  the  priest  is  supposed  to  look  at  them 
when  they  are  seated,  measure  with  his  eye  the  distance  they 
arc  from  each  other,  and  then  make  the  thread  exactly  the 
requisite  length.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  cord  is 
prepared  beforehand,  and  they  do  gently  move  nearer  or  farther 
apart  to  suit  it. 

Wc  have  noticed  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  costumes ;  at 
this  point,  whilst  he  is  arranging  the  thread,  we  may  stay  to 
observe  the  priest's.  He  wears  the  auspicious  red  turban  and 
has  the  red  mark  on  his  forehead,  and  his  white  loin-cloth  has 
a  red  border.  His  coat  is  whil ',  but  his  scarf  of  ccremon)-  is 
very  likely  to  be  red.  though  it  may  be  any  auspicious  colour, 
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such  as  pink-  or  yellow,  provided  it  is  iiLilher  black,  blue,  uor 
wiiite. 

We  saw  the  parents'  clothes  knotted  together ;  in  the  same 
way  one  corner  of  the  bride's  sari,  containing  a  small  siher 
coin,  some  rice,  and  some  red  powder,  is  tied  to  an  end  of  the 
bridegroom's  scarf  holding  rice  and  areca-nut. 

Then  the  bride's  parents  say  :  '  We  give  this  daughter  :  you 
accept  her '.  The  bridegroom  says  :  '  I  accept  "this  bride. 
Ma\-  you  be  blessed.'  Here  he  uses  the  word  Szusfi,  which, 
as  it  is  the  ordinary  word  used  in  returning  thanks  k.'r  a  gift, 
is  never  cmploved  by  the  Nagara,  who  never  accept  gifts,' 
save  on  this  occasion.  Ihcn  the  priest  (in  default  of  the 
bridegroom,  who  does  not  usually  know  the  words!)  sa\s  : 
•()  bride,  you  arc  given  by  heaven:  let  earth  accept  you'. 
After  this  the  bride's  father,  joining  his  hands  together, 
beseeches  the  bridegroom  to  act  in  unison  with  the  bride  in 
their  religious  duties,  worldly  business,  passion,  and  all  enjoy- 
ment. '  Do  not ',  the  father  goes  on  to  urge,  'act  against  her 
wishes,  for  she  is  the  giver  of  all  your  welfare  ;  but  above  all, 
perform  all  your  religious  rites  together.' «  The  bridegroom' 
replies  :  '  I  will  not  act  contrary  to  her  wishes '.  And  the  girl's 
father  says  :  '  May  I  always  have  brides  at  my  side,  that  by 
giving  them  in  marriage  I  may  attain  salvation  '. 

This  is  followed  by  the  blessing.  The  father  kneels  with 
the  left  knee  bent  and  the  right  on  the  ground,  and  holding 
a  copper  vessel  on  his  right  shoulder.  This  vessel  is  fi''('d  with 
water,  and  in  it  are  five  mango  or  aM;i  leaves,  betel-leaf,  rice, 
red  powder,  flowers,  a  coco-nut,  and  some  silver  coins.     The 

'  So  particular  are  the  NTigara  never  to  receive  alms,  that  teachers  in 
S!  hools  are  not  permitted  by  the  caste  to  receive  even  scarves  ol  honour 
at  the  school  prize-givings. 

-  This  refers  to  a  very  noteworthy  custom  amongst  Brfihmans,  thoujih 
but  httle  known  to  Luropcans,  which  compels  a  husband  to  do  much  of 
his  worship  with  his  wife  at  his  side.  It  is  a  beautiful  par.dlel  to  the 
Christian  ide.il  of  husband  and  wife  being  '  heirs  toKCther  of  the  grace  of 
lie  .  th.u  the  i;r:,h,„an  wile  i.  called  her  husband's  Su/u.,A.,nL^n^ 
(She  u ho  lielps  in  the  fulhlmcnt  o!  duties  .  So  necessary  is  a  wife's  presence 
when  sacnhcinj,',  that  Kama,  when  he  had  sent  Sita  away,  w.is  obliged  to 
make  a  golden  image  ol  her  to  keep  at  his  side  when  worshipping. 

t;  a 
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piicMl  rc[)cats  niantias  .^f  blossint;  over  liii'  pair  and  sprinkles 
tJicm  with  one  <>(  the  leaves  dipped  in  water.  Then,  turning 
to  tiie  bride,  he  s-a>s  :  '  Don't  look  at  your  husband  with  ra;^c 
in  your  eyes.'  trci  rid  of  such  .--ii^ns  as  c;ive  \our  husband  pain. 
Take  care  of  the  cattle.  ]\c  of  nice  mind  and  of  cheerful 
countenance.  May  your  sons  be  brave.  ]\c  full  of  love  to  (lod. 
Hrin<;  fjood  fortune  to  men  and  animals." 

Then,  mentioning  his  wife's  name  for  the  one  and  only  time 
in  his  life,  the  bridegroom  .says  :  '  May  the  god  Hiranyapartia 
(an  epithet  of  Vistui)  make  Tara  (or  whatever  the  wife's  name 
is)  devoted  to  m.e '. 

The  priest,  in  default  of  the  bridegroom,  says  :  '  Soma  gave 
this  girl  to  Gandharva.  Gandharva  gave  her  to  Agni,  and  Agni 
gave  her  to  me,  together  with  wealth  and  sons.  Wealth  and 
sons  Agni  will  give  mc ' ;  and  then  turning  to  the  fire,  he  >a\'s  : 
'  May  I  treat  her  as  my  wife  '. 

Whilst  under  the  gu.uclianship  of  the  gods,  they  beliexe, the 
ward  was  dowered  bj-  .Soma,  the  god  of  the  moon,  with  coolness, 
chastity,  forgiveness,  and  moon-like  beauty  ;  by  Gandharva, 
the  god  of  music,  with  a  sweet  voice,  skill  to  play  on  musical 
instruments,  and  a  harmonious  temper ;  whilst  Agni,  the  fire, 
taught  her  to  be  as  serviceable  as  is  fire  and  endued  her  with 
its  special  qualities  of  brightness  and  quickness. 

She  will  remain  still  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  for 
some  three  daj's  longer,  and  so  must  observe  celibacy  at  icast 
for  that  period.  As  we  noticed  earlier,  it  w  as  because  the  child 
was  the  ward  successively  for  two  years  of  each  of  these  three 
gods  that  .she  could  not  be  married  until  she  was  six. 

This  ends  the  gift  of  the  bride.  At  its  completion  at  least 
two  fortunate  women,  one  of  whom  is  related  to  the  bride  and 
the  other  to  the  bridegroom,  go  up  to  the  happy  pair  and  wish 
them  good  luck  and  throw  coloured  grains  of  rice  over  their 
heads  ;  and  then,  to  lake  away  any  ill  luck  that  may  befall  the 
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'  The  Bnlhrnans  are  \cry  indignant  at  Dr.  CiIdcnberL^'s  use  here  in  Iiis 
translation  iS.Jl./i.  .xxi.x.  p.  278.  par.  16)  of  the  term  'evil  tye',  which 
they  licclare  never  to  be  the  properly  of  a  Twice-born. 
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couple,  these  women  crack  their  knuckles  ajjainsl  their  <;uii 
temples. 

At  the  conclusion,  the  biide  and  bridegroom  ,l;o  into  the 
house  and  enter  that  room  at  the  back  where  earlier  we  saw 
Ganesa  and  fifteen  goddesses  installed.  Both  ^nrl  and  boy  utTer 
a  coco-nut  and  a  silver  coin  worth  at  least  four  annas.  In  the 
case  of  Nagara,  the  priest  then  conducts  the  worship  of  these 
deities,  which  takes  about  fifteen  minutes,  whilst  the  couple  sit 
on  special  stools  in  front.  With  certain  other  Hrahmans.  the 
pair  conduct  their  own  worship.  Sealed  in  front  of  the  god.N. 
the  bridegroom  offers  his  wife  some  gold  or  silver  ;  then  they 
break  the  coco-nut,  a  few  pieces  are  given  to  Cianesa,  and  the 
rc.it  to  children. 

This  done,  the  bridegroom  seizes  the  bride's  hand  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enclose  in  his  own  not  only  all  her  fingers  but  also 
the  thumb  (the  inclusion  of  the  thumb  is  most  important,  as  it 
ensures  the  birth  of  sons  I),  and  leads  her  to  the  square  which 
had  been  fenced  off  by  string  and  water-pots,  and  in  which  we 
saw  the  fire  placed.  The  girl  and  boy  circum  imbulate  this  fire 
once,  and  then  sit  to  the  west  of  it  on  darbha-grass.  Tiien 
the  bridegrocm  says :  •  I  have  received  this  girl  as  my  briuc  ; 
to  confirm  her  as  my  wife,  I  shall  now  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
I-  ire  '.  Thereupon  the  bride,  as  a  true  fellow-worshipper  with  her 
husband,puts  her  hand  beneath  his,  whilst  he  makes  the  offerings 
lo  the  fire.  The  priest  repeats  mantras,  and  the  husband  pour.- 
clarihed  butter  into  the  flames;  first  to  four  gods  :  i.  e.  Prajapati. 
Indra,  Agni,  and  Soma  ;  and  then,  lo  atone  for  any  defilement 
accidentally  acquired,  or  for  any  mistakes  which  have  been 
made  during  the  ceremony,  he  also  offers  melted  butter  to 
Agni,  Vayu,  Surya,  Agni-Varuna,  Savitri,  \'i.snu,  \'isvedevah, 
Marutah,  Svaha,  and  X^aruna. 

The.-c  prelimin.u-y  offerings  are  followed  by  another  series 
ol  sacrifices  {Rastra-bhrit-houia)^  whose  object  is  to  fit  the 
bridegroom  for  the  duties  of  a  householder ;  he  pours  clarified 
butter  into  the  fire  in  honour  of  divinities,  such  as  Gandharva, 
C)s  idhi,  and  .\p.-.ara. 
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A  second  suies  of  offerings  U.  the  fire  {J^n'^r-//",//,,)  wins 
bodily  streiiK'tli  for  tlic  yoiiiifr  husband  ;  and  tiiis  is  follo\Ncd 
by  a  third  succession  of  offerings  (. //;//;v7/.?;/„)  with  tlic  object 
of  gaining  the  jMotection  of  ce,  tain  gods,  such  as  Indra,  Agni, 
and  Vania  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  nionu  nt  when  the  offering 
is  made  to  the  dread  god  of  death  and  judgement.  The  bride- 
groom himself  cannot  i)erform  it,  but  a  curtain  is  drawn 
behin.i  vvhich  the  priest  makes  the  offering,  and  then  water  is 
sprmklcd  on  the  head  of  the  bridegroom,  to  purify  \vm  and  t(, 
protect  him  from  the  inauspiciousncss  that  the  very  mention 
of  Yama  has  created. 

Ihe  succeeding  set  of  offerings  [l.ajalwma)  is  a  beautiful 
symbol  of  that  pure  and  passionless  K.ve  which  has  been  called 
the  most  dismtercstcd  of  all  affection,  the  love  uniting  a  brother 
and  sister.  The  bride's  brother  approaches  and  pours  int,,  his 
httle  sister  s  joined  hands  parched  grains  {l<ya),  husked  rice,  and 
saw,  leaves,'  the  bridegroom  meanwhile  putting  his  arm  round 
her  shoulder  and  his  h.md  underneath  her  hand.'-^  (Failin-  i 
brother,  a  cousin  has  to  act.)  Then,  f^rst  looking  carefully  at 
the  hie  to  see  that  it  is  not  smoking,  for  of  course  no  offering 
of  any  kind  can  ever  be  made  to  a  smoking  fire,^'  the  bride 
pours  the  contents  of  her  hands  by  degrees  into  the  fire  three 
times. 

The  fu-.st  time  she  s.ays :  '  Mav  the  god  Aryama  never 
separate  me  from  my  husband  '.  The  second  time  she  pra)-^  • 
May  my  Imsband  and  my  kinsfolk  have  long  lives' ;  and  she 
asks  at  the  third  offering:  'May  we  win  the  love  of  each 
other.  May  Agni  grant  it.'  In  tlie  palm  of  the  bride's  hand 
are  now  put  an  areca-nut,  a  betel-leaf  and  four  annas,  and  the 
bridegroom  grasps  it  (again  folding  in  the  thumb  to  obtain 
fes'uvar"''"  ■'■^''"•'''■'■"-  ''"'^^^'-'  ■•"'^  'he  le.ucs  worshipped  at  the  Dascra 
..r^4;1.^!n>^,[:^SJ'S;^j:l-.l-„-  '^-'-  -  P'^y  U.  part,  ana 

.ho  J.  n:"i;:::ar'"hn;o;ti''ortr '  "t  '"^^'i  ^'"  "'^^'"«'  ='"^  -'■' 
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.sf.nsl.aiultoRcthcrllicyciivumambnIatc  the  fire,  ;,',unfj  towards 
the  light  to  sliow  that  Ldjalioiua  has  Ixx-n  tlonc. 

Hcforc  the  picccdiiiLj  sacrifice  was  In-im,  a  lari^'e  st,,ne  iiad 
l.cen  set  lip  in  the  north-east  of  the  enclosed  square.  Hcsidc 
the  stone  on  a  low  wooden  stool  were  placed  two  picas  of  clotli, 
a  white  one  holding  rice  and  a  red  one  containing  wheat  ;  the 
toji  of  the  stone  was  .-eddeiied  with  red  lead,  and  at  it.s'sidc 
two  coco  nuts  were  ai ranged.  This  stone  is  believed,  by 
the  Nagara  at  least,  to  represent  IMrvati.  The  bride  now 
approaches  the  stone  and  touches  it  with  her  foot,  or  rather 
the  bridegroom  stoops  down,  and  taking  the  bride's'  toe  in  his 
hand,  touches  the  stone  with  it.  This  is  a  noticeable  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  girl  ;  hitherto  she,  like  all  other  children,  had 
freely  touched  the  .uispicious  red  powder  made  of  turmeric, 
&c.  ;  but  now  her  toe  actually  comes  into  contact  with  the 
red  lead  which  is  on  the  stone,  a  substance  she  has  never  been 
allowed  to  touch  before. 

On  the  wooden  stool  beside  this  stone  wc  must  also  notice 
a  copper  pot  of  water,  into  which  have  been  put  f.v'e  different 
kinds  of  leaves,  besides  an  areca-nut,  a  pice,  unbroken  rice,  and 
some  turmeric  powder.  This  vessel  and  its  contents  represent 
Hrahma,  Visnu,  Siva,  Laksmi,  and  Parvati,  as  well  as  the  nine 
I>lanets  and  the  ten  guardians  of  the  quarters. 

As  the  bridegroom  touches  the  stone  with  the  bride's  toe, 
he  saj-s  to  her,  after  varying  introductorj-  sentences,  the  imp^-r- 
tant  words  :  '  I  am  strong,  you  are  strong.  I  am  the  skv.  >ou 
are  the  earth.  We  shall  both  wear  the  yoke '  of  life  together. 
Let  us  have  many  sons.  May  they  be  long-lived  and  prudent. 
•May  we  be  loved  by  all.  May  wc  have  cheerful  countenances 
and  liberal  minds.  May  our  eyesight  last  a  hundred  years, 
may  we  li\e  a  hundred  years  and  be  able  to  hear  good  things 
for  a  hundred  )cars.  Be  firm  as  a  stone.  Make  a  firm  stand 
.igainst  the  six  interior  foes.^    The  four  gods,  Bhaga,  Aryama, 

'   lUlna-  the  ccrciiiony  commences,  a  joke  is  placed  near  tli^  sc;Us  of 
the  bndc  and  bridegrnom. 

nnL^^.f^f  '"''^'  ""'■"■'^'"'  Pa'-^ion.anger.airogance,  infatuation,  covctoiib- 
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.^avit,,,  I'l.raiulhi,  have  oiven  yuu   U.  me  tliat    I    in,.y  live  as 
a  Iioiisclioldei.' 

Tlien  thehiiderjmom  and  his  wife  nalk  nnind  tlic  fire  till 
they  reach  their  seals.  It  is  worth  noticin-  the  precedence- 
•IS  a  rule,  the  wile  walks  meekly  l.chind  her  husband,  but  on 
this  (as  on  the  occasion  of  every  otlicr  reli-ious  rite)  the  wife 
precedes  her  l.,rd.  When  their  seats  arc  reach.,!,  the  bride 
.stands  to  the  rl-iu  ,,nd  ti,e  -loom  to  the  left,  and  verses  of 
bicssint,'  are  read. 

Then  twice  more  they  circumambulate  the  fire,  touching  the 
stone  and  .sayuiL;  exactly  the  same  worcN 

( )n  the  fourth  mun.l,  the  brother  pours  llic  rest  of  the  parched 
-ram  out  of  a  winnowin-  fan  into  the  hands  of  his  sister  uul 
she  offers  it  to  the  fire  in  absolute  silence.'  This  time  when 
the  stone  IS  reached,  the  bride-room  walks  ahead  of  the  bride 
tdl  they  reach  the  seat,  when  they  chan-e  stools,  the  bride 
Mttmg  where  the  -room  had  been,  and  vice  versa;  but  they  do 
not  hurry  to  do  this,  for  here  a-ain  the  old  /^/,ns,n^/,nr  crops 
.11..  W  hnev-r  sits  first  will  be  the  ruled  over,  and  whoever 
takes  his  scat  laM  is  to  be  the  dominant  partner. 

Ikfore  proceeding  to  study  the  next  rite,  the  all-important 
seven  steps,  ^^e  minht  look  for  a  minute  at  an  interesting 
divergence  of  belief  about  the  stone.  We  saw  that  the  Nacrara 
lield  that  It  represented  I'.lrvalf,  but  .some  other  l^rahmans'say 
n  represents  Gancsr,  and  others  again  the  Guardian  of  Boun- 
daries (Ksetrapfda.  an  epithet  of  Siva).  These  last  say  that  if 
the  young  couple  do  not  hit  it  off  well  as  the  years  go  on  the 
reason  for  tlu  ir  tjuarrels  must  be  that  K.sclrapr.la  has  not  given 
up  his  rights  over  the  wife.  So  they  all  go  lo  some  field  at  the 
boundary  of  the  village,  and  there  they  tnake  four  heaps  of 
earth,  cnclosuig  a  square,  and  put  a  reddened  stone  in  the 
■niddle.  1  he  husband  and  wife,  as  it  were,  .start  afresh  and 
cucumambulate  the  stone  four  times,  hoping  thereby  to 
lirnpuiate  the  god. 

1  his  is  an  exceedingly  shrewd  way  of  making  up  quarrels 
'  C-,7,//-.  Oi.lenbery,  S.L'./-.  x.xix,  p,  =Sj.  par.  5. 
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b'tumi  youn-  nuiiicd  pcoplr  ;  ,iik1  if  it  could  be  iiit.ohuccl 
"'I"  \.U'^Und  simul.i  s.-ur  many  separation-.  \olnHly  is 
I'l.iinod  ;  nobody  cv.n  inquires  into  tlic  rcas<,n  for  the  disputes, 
iirjd  so  nobody  int. ncrcs  between  tl.e  iiu.lwnd  and  uiic.  'liie 
whole  blame  is  put  on  a  ^od  ouc-ide  the  d..n)cstic  machine, 
•ni.l  the  youn^,r  folk  are  ^Mven  the  chance  of  an  enti,el>-  new 
st.irt.  llie  objectivity  of  the  ceremony  would  help  them; 
.'I  the  same  time  tl„.  publicity  of  it  all  would  make  them  not 
o\er-an\i.)us  to  ciu.inel  aj^fain. 

Thenfollous  the  all-impurtani  rite  of  takin{,Mhe  seven  steps. 
L  ntil  these  se\en  Meps  are  consummated,  the  bride-room  has 
>io  nghts  over  the  bride;  indeed,  if  he  died  before  they  were 
all  taken,  the  bride  would  not  be  looked  upon  a.  havin- 
been  married,  and  therefore,  not  being  widowed,  could  marry 
another  man. 

(It  must  be  remembered  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  honey- 
Mppm-,  which  we  saw  was  not  confined  to  a  ucddin-,  but  uas 
a"  act  of  profound  homage  that  could  be  rendered  on  other 
hi  occasions,  so  the  taking  ■-  •■,.-  seven  steps  is  not  only  the 
"•akmg  of  a  solemn  bond  o,  „  between  husband  and  wife 

iJUt  is  ;one  when  an>-  two  .ends  desire  to  swear  eternal 
un.on  Mndents  at  college  and  boys  at  school,  who  want  to 
be  1,  elong  fnends,  nowaday,  take  seven  steps  ceremoniallv 
round  a  fire,  and  the  story  runs  in  the  Ramav  ,a  that  when 
Kama  formed  an  alliance  with  the  monkey  king  .Sugrlva,  they 
scaled  the  compact  by  stepping  seven  times  round  the  fire ) 

\\  c  sha  1  see  that  after  each  of  the  steps  they  call  Visnu  as 
witness.  He  ,s  the  protector  of  the  Universe  and  takes' more 
mtercst  m  ookmg  after  young  married  people  than  does  the 
sod  h.va,  the  usual  deity  ol  the  Hrfdrmans.'  Seven  small  heaps 
of  Mce  are  mode  in  a  straight  line  from  south  to  north  of  the 
"•-■  (they  are_  made  to  the  north,  because  it  is  there  that 
the  scvci,  K,s,s  are);   and  on  each  heap  are  arranged  seven 
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.M<  ci-nuts.  M  veil  [.ice,  .■n,l  s.v.n  ,l,.tcs  T|„,  l„idr-r()n.n  says  : 
'I  will  worship  ihcscs.Af,,  he,, p..  uhi.h  represent  the  seven 
ancient  ni..imtain.s,  with  the  rivrf,.|,|  UMi.hip'. 

In  the  old  days  the  bride  ico.mp.,nied  In-  the  ^'mom  took 
seven  a.tiial  steps  Ironi  heap  tu  heap;  noua.lays,  la.uever, 
whilst  sitiin-.shc  contents  herself  wiih  stickin-  ,,,,1  her  i,,..  an.l 
tnuch.nu  each  separate  heap  after  the  appropriate  sentence, 
k-r  instance,  the  hride-room  says  '  T.d.e  ,,nc  step  with  nie 
■lui  F  promise  to  U^d  you  as  1,,„,;  ..s  you  live:  Vism,  i. 
witness  ■  ;  and  the  biide  touches  the  first  Iieap  with  her  toe. 

•  lake  a  second  step  with   ine '.  the  boy  sajs  again    •and 
f  promise  to  behave  in  such  a  way  that  your  face  sliaii  alw.iys 

shine    with    inward   he.dth :    \-isnu   is  witness';    and    the   nir! 

touclies  the  second  heap. 

'Take  a  tliir,     step  with   me,   ,,nd    I  will   give  you   weahh 

i.rospcnty,  and  the  luxuries  that  cm  be  buugiit  with  ucalth  : 

\  isnu  is  witness.' 

'Take  a  fourth  step  with  me  ;  I  will  be  answerable  for  your 
well-being:  N'isini  is  witness.' 

'  Take  a  fifth  step  with  me  ;  I  will  see  that  you  have  cattk  : 
V  i.;nu  is  witness.' 

•  Take  a  sixth  step  with  me  ;  I  i,romise  to  pay  you  my  dues 
as  your  husband  at  the  right  se.isons :  Vism.  is  witness' 

liien  finally  and  beautifully  he  says:  'O  friend,  take  the 
seventh  step  with  mc  and  become  my  friend  in  reality  and 
follow  mc  .' 

At  the  time  when  the  rite  of  the  seven  steps  is  bcin-  per- 
I'-rmed,  a  ]5rahman  stands  to  the  south  of  the  fire,  holdin- 
a  water-vessel,  and  when  the  ceremony  is  completed,  he 
sprinkles  water  from  it  over  the  young  husband  and  wife  with 
.1  mango  leaf;  or  sometimes  the  husband  himself  sprinkles  it 
over  his  wife,  whilst  the  priest  recites  mantras  of  blessin- 

•  All     the    p.uul.ts    uhoin    the    writer    has    consulted    dis-ivrec   with 
coSfoi     li;"^;,    ;  t  li'  ^Tf  '^f "  ^"^  "^''  P'-'^'^P^i"^'  of  wealth,  lour  for 

LS'i^';;j;r  ^:t  dK.:dJi;::a  r ":;.  'T)t\^-::MT: ''-'' 
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If  ,h..  ucddinu  Uk.s  phKc  l.y  day,  .1...  ,u  uly  nu.l..  h,,sh.,n.l 
■'sk,  l„.  w.fc  to  look  at  tin.  „.„  ;  if,",  i  „,„  ov.  ,•  till  ,1,,. 
-mn,    uthcpnle-Mar.      Wh,l.  ,h,  y  a.c  ,,..„,,,  ,1,..-  .  „cl. 

'"  '"  '.''^."-  ''7''    ■'  -■'-•  ".in  ..„d  a  coccnut  L.kcd  with 
IIU'  aii.spu  lulls  d(,t. 

I'  ij  IS  the  sun  J,at  tluy  arc  h,„kinf,^  at.th.y  say:  ■  May  u. 
'"•  .''^  e  to  ^,,,c  at  the  sun  tor  .„„•  hundred  autu.mw  ,  '  the 
-sun  u  hu  h  ,.  the  eye  of  the  Creat-r,  whul.  .Iocs  ^ood  to  f,„ds, 
"1  ^^l..ch  r,scs  hrdhantly  in  the  eas,.  yUy  ,,  ,,,  ,„,^,^,„' 
l.c  pra.scs  of  the  H.n  l„r  one  hundred  yea.s.  Ma-  wc  never 
or  one  hundred  years  need  to  be.  from  others,  and  n,ay  we 
live  for  more  than  a  himdrcd  years.' 

It,  however  they  are  ,a.in^  at  the  sky  at  ni^lU,  the  husband 
->^  o  ins  wnc  :  ■  I.„.,k  at  the  pole-star  '.  \\hcther  she  can 
-c.tornot.slK.  .nustsayl  >ce  the  star ',  on  winch  the 
br.   e«r.x>m  ..k.  :  •  Are  you  sure  ti.a,  you  have  seen  the  Jj. 

r  t,      "     '"     "  """'  ^'"  ''^''^-^^^'-  '"-"-^ '  '^^'"ly  fixed  • 

fa.thful  ,  so  ,t  wouici  be  unlucky  for  the  bricic  to  ..y  that 
slic  could  not  see  it  ;  accordingly,  whether  >he  has  di.tin- 
yu.shed  ,t  or  not.  she  ayain  says  that  she  sees  u 

i.c  bridegroom  replies  :  •  Thou  art  f.ithlul ;  I  ivard  thee 
^>  f..thful  be  thou  faithful  to  me  and  to  thos:  wh„m  I  o^ 
vcc  for.  Kr  .aspati  ,ave  thee  to  me;  ,ain  children  through 
."c  your  husband,  ^nd  live  for  a  hundred  autumns.' 

After  they  have  looked  at   either  the  sun  or  the  pole-star. 

oy  return  to  their  seats,  and  the  bridegroom,  pulting    hi 
hand   four  times  on   the  right    shoulder  of  the  br  de,  rei.eats 
^^.r     .fler,.nt  sentences.     At  the  end  ofeach  of the^e  ;entin«: 

b:.tL;:i;;r;:it::r'^^"^ 

'  \hVJP  r     "'■  -'  ''""''■■'■'i  leriKthonc-d  autumns  '     A  y  \,^  ' 
A  hundred  autumns  let  him  live  '     A'  /'  s-39 7?         .]'       '^    "'  • 
1  yun).  "^^-      ^'-  '  •  ''J     (f^roni  the  yicat  wedding 

'  l•i^c  u.ix,n.  ,n  thy  .trcn^th  a  hundred  a.itumns.'     A',  f/.  .\.  iOi<. 
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llic  hr.sl  time  he  dues  this  he  says:  •In  every  vow  I  take 
I. shall  c.nisiilt  thy  heart';  the  .econd  time:  'Let  thy  mind 
follou  my  mind-;  next:  •Willingly  and  lovin-ly  obey  my 
words';  and  lastly:  •  I\I;iy  I'rajapati  unite  thee  to  me  for  the 
sake  of  children  '. 

This  done,  the  husband  says  to  the  '  lucky  women  '  who  are 
stanchng   near:    '()   happy  women,  go  to  my  bride,  look  at 
her  and  wish  her  good  luck  '.     I.'our  d-Yferent  times  different 
women  circumambulate  the  young  wife,  carrying  iniskcd   rice 
in  the  corner  of  their  sans.     When  one  has  completed  the  first 
round,  she  gives  the  girl  a  little  rice  and  whispers  In  her  right 
ear  (being  very  careful  meanwhile  not  to  put  her  hand  on  the 
bride's  head) :  ■  May  jou  experience  the  good  fort'^ne  of  Indra 
and  Indran.  .     The  girl  in  return  gives  the  lucky  women  five 
arcca-nuts.     Then   another  woman  steps  forward,  and  after 
havmg  walked  round  the  bride  and  given  her  the  rice,  whispers  : 
•May  you  have  the  good  luck  of  Krisna  and  Rukmin, '  or  'of 
\  isi.ui  and  Laksmi ',  and  receives  in  hei    lam  the  five  areca- 
nuls.     The  same  process  is  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  third 
woman,   v.  ho    whispers:    -1    wish    you    the    good    fortune   of 
iiiahma  and  Sfivitn  '  ;  and  the  fourth  woman  prays  that  they 
may  know  the  happiness  of  Siva  and  Parvatl. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  no  one  wishes  them  the 
happmess  of  Rama  and  Sita,  because,  through  her  husbands 
mistrust,  poor  Sila  experienced  terrible  unhappiness,'  and 
-some  also  say  that  because  Rama  is  the  god  called  on  at  the 
time  of  death,  it  w  ;ild  be  unluck)-  to  take  his  name  now  at 
a  wedding. 

Xcxt,  the  bride's  mother  brings  a  bronze  plate,  containing 
s-.nc  red  powder,  wheat,  and  sugar,  in  the  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  some  clarified  butter  in  a  sort  of  teapot  She 
puts  both  hands  loosely  together,  and  then  dribbles  four 
handfuls  of  this  red  mixture  out  between  her  little  fingcr.s  ^  on 
l<^  an  empty  plate  which  was  in  the  special  s(iuarc. 

■'  h  mr',"'f  '^''T  "''^'  '"/'"  l!r..hnums  call  their  children  .Sua, 
It  inu.t  alway.  ix-  re-mcmbcred  tliut  yifts  to  men  are  thus  Kivcn  from 
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The  bride's  inotlicr  is  ucaim.t,.  un  her  luad  a  trian-lc  of 
plantain  leaves  decorated  witi,  c.„ld,  and  si.e  now  holds  an 
auspicious  lamp  in  one  hand,  makes  the  auspicious  dot  on 
tlic  forehead  of  both  husband  and  wife,  and  sticks  rice  <n-ains 
on  to  it.  '"^ 

At  this  point  the  youncr  couple  should  properly  take  their 
seats  on  a  red  bull's  hide,  but  as  this  is  the  DcTcnerate  A-e 
(A,,//jv/^.,),  they  just  have  to  do  the  best  they  can  and  be  con- 
tent with  seats  of  darbha-giass. 

The  husband  puts  somc^'of  the  mixture  .rom  the  plate  into 
the  fire,  saymg  :  •  Take  away  whatever  vices  there  may  be  in 
ni)'  wife  '.  ' 

Then  he  takes  another  morsel  from  the  plate  and  asks  liis 
bride  to  eat  it.  This  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  onlv  time  in 
their  lives  when  husband  and  wife  can  share  the'  unifyin- 
sacrament  of  a  common  meal.  L-nfortunately  in  some  part'^ 
of  India  the  bride  is  so  closely  veiled  all  through  the  ceremony 
that  she  cannot  do  more  than  make  a  feint  of  eating-  but 
amongst  those  Rrahmans  who  do  not  veil  their  brides  so  closely 
the  wife  does  really  eat  now  with  her  husband,  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  the  three  or  four  days  of  the  wedding  festivities 

However,  whether  the  bride  actually  eats  or  only  pretends 
to  do  so,  the  husband,  as  he  offers  the  first  mouthful,  says  • 
i  give  you  this  morse!  and  unite  my  life  with  >-ours '.     W^th 
the  second   morsel :    '  I    unite    my    bones   with   your  bones ' 
I  hen  .     I  unite  my  flesh  with  your  flesh  ' ;  '  and  again  '  I  unite 
my  skin  with  your  skin'.     So  closely  does   this' symbolized 
east  unite  them,  that  the  wife  is  considered  to  be  the  half  of 
her  luisoands  bodj-.     It  is  not  at  all  difficult  therefore    for 
.-^  Braimian  to  undeistand  tl-,e  Christian   mystic   belief  in   the 
union  wrougiu  by  the  great   Common  Meal  of   ilol,     Com- 
munion. - 

by  the  side  ol  Uk-  thumbs.  '"""■''  "'""■•»r'is 

^.  •_^  Cf.  '  This  is  now  bone  of  n,y  bones  and  ilesh  of  n,)  desh  V     (;<n,>,s 
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The   bridcj,Moom  then   touehcs   the   bride's  r.^rht   shoulder 
and.  putt,n,  his  hand  back  to  his  heart.  says/^'O  Lad     o 
.  s^veetly       -ided  hair/  I  know  the  tenderness  and  the  n,oo,  - 
like  purity  o   your  l,eart.     May  that  heart  know  n,y  heart.' 

tolat'  "  '"  "''"''  •^'■'"  ^°"''  '"°"^'^  '"  ^''  husband 

The  plate  which  has  held  the  materia!  for  the  common 
mca  ,s  now  cleared,  and  .some  milk  and  red  powder  (the 
.../..  used  at  tloll)  are  .sprinkled  on  it.  and  the  prl^lt  o  de 
to  mfmate  that  (as  at  l-l,il  the  Fluter's  Rail)  the  eu  sts  mav 
now  contribute  to  the  funds,  proceeds  to  recitisome  such  v'se 
as:  Anx-  present  given  on  any  of  five  occasions-marriage 
1.  fourteenth  of  January,  an  eclipse,  the  birth  of  a  son    the 

vei  o  1   r '.   •  '  "^°"^  V^'"'"^'  ''''''''^  '"^••■■^  '■     This  scarcely- 
vuled  hmt  IS  promptly  acted  on,  and    ail    the    :    ^nds    and 

re  at.ves  hasten  to  put  some  money  on  the  en,pty  plate.  Any- 
tlnng  that  the  married  daughters  and  sisters  give  is  received 
and  then  returned  ;  with  regard  to  the  other  pLents,  no  Ton 
ceahnen  of  value  is  attempted  :  a  friend  of  the  family  care- 
fully notes  down  the  name  of  every  donor  and  the  amount 
that  he  or  she  gives,  so  that  exactly  that  amount,  whether  it 
be  one  or  two  rupees,  may  be  given  in  return  when  there  shall 
be  a  wedding  in  the  donor's  f^imily.  The  collection  is  then 
handed  over  to  the  young  couple. 

Amongst  certain  ISrahmans  it  is  at  this  point  that  t..e  gift 
o  a  cow  IS  made.  Any  one  who  is  willing  presents  the  young 
folk  with  a  cow  by  the  easy  and  inexpensive  process  of  putting 
-ything  from  a  rupee  to  four  annas  on  to  another  platcf 
Hut,  simple  as  the  method  is,  so  much  merit  is  acquired  that 
even  a  casual  passer-by  is  often  anxious  to  contribute. 

The  priests-there  are  very  often  five-who  have  been 
officiatmg,  share  in  the  general  present-giving.  The  old  rule 
was  that  a  Brahman  .hould  give  a  cow,  a  ruling  chief  a  villaue 

uf  the  ceremonies  some  •  ton'  n.  ,e  •    vo,    fn  Isu^llv  n    tf'""'"""'"^ 
.nark  on  ihe  bride's  forehead  at  the  be^nnlnro"  hVianln/     ""'"'"""^ 
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and  a  merchant  a  horse  to  the  priest  who  marrie<l  his 
Jl-ghtcr;  but  u  is  usual  nowadays  for  the  ahns  to  be  ..iven 
in  cash.  ^'^^^^ 

At  this  point  the  father  and  mother,  who  now  realize  that 
thcr  daughter  ,s  actually  ma  ied  and  goin,  to  leave  then,  are 
pcrnntted,  nay  rather  encouraged,  to  weep.  It  would  ha"e 
been  unlucky  to  have  had  any  tears  shed  eari.er  in  h.e 
proceedmgs.  ^ 

The  thread  or  cord  uhich  has  encircled  and  united  the 
necks  of  he  new  y  n.arried  husband  and  wife  is  now  taken  off 
by  some  happ).  woman  and  put  nnmd  the  neck  of  the  bride 
alone,  who  will  wear  it  for  four  or  five  days 

The  bridegroom  takes  his  little  wife  in  his  arms  and  holds 
her  up  so  that  she  n.ay  take  down  one  of  the  uppermost  of  the 
earthen  water-pots  fencing  in  Hie  square 

She  puts  it  down  and  scatters  rice  grains  over  the  square 

Afterwards  they  go  and  bow  to  Ganesa  and  give  him 
a  coco-nut  and  four  annas,  to  thank  him  for  having  allowed 
e^erythmg  to  pass  off  successfully  without  playing  Tny  of  lis 
rn.sc  .evous  p.u.ks.     In  many  .m.ilies  the^  nixt^o  L  ^ 

coins.     The  bride  ana  bridegroom  are  then  given  a  piece  of 
sugar,  which  let  no  man  say  they  have  not  earned  ' 
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Tho  T'easting  — Wa'^liiiii;  away  Divinity  King  and  (luocn  — The 
Crc.it  Feast  The  lUntfr  Half  Farewells  —The  Provision  Jar—  Cart- 
wheel Worship  -  The  I'.ml  of  tlie  liooth  —  Wedding  Journey -- I'eacc 
I'ot-  The  Welcoming  of  the  liride  —  Puberty  -The  First  Cooking  — 
lire  Worshippers  lAgnihotrT)  The  Wife's  \igiI5  Wheat  Worship  - 
The  Dumb  Third     -  The  Dark  Third. 

Tin;  bride's  father,  even  when  the  3-oun_f;  couple  arc  safely 
married,  has  not  )-et  finished  with  hi''  expenses,  for  among  tlie 
Xng.ira.  at  any  rate,  lie  lias  to  pr^  nine  more  meals.' 

At  these  feast.s  the  younf:;  br  ^lo  un  i.s  <:;;iven  the  most 
prominent  place.  c\-en  liis  own  father  playinfj  a  subordinate 
part  to  liis.  At  eacli  meal  he  sits  on  a  painted  stool  and  should, 
if  possible,  c,;l  off  silver  plate  and  drink  from  a  silver  cup  ;  not 
only  so,  but  his  palate  is  consulted  as  to  the  dishes  provided. 
As  a  rule,  hufifii  and  other  sweets  are  s'^'Cii,  but.  if  the  yotmi;- 
husband  so  tlesires,  maniocs  and  a  sort  of  milk  pudding  arc 
substituted. 

When  the  geiu!<Miicn  have  withdrawn,  the  ladies  come  to 
dine.  The  dishes  u.-ed  by  the  men  ,ire  removed,  and  water 
sprinkled  to  purify  the  ground,  after  which  the  ladies  take 
their  scats  and  begin,  the  bride  being  seated  at  the  same  place, 
and.  if  possible,  on  the  .same  stool,  that  her  husband  had  sat 
on.  I-'.vcry  morning  of  the  fun-  or  five  days  that  the  feasting 
lasts  the  bridegroom's  sister  goes  to  the  bride's  house  and 
plaits  her  hair  and  gi\cs  her  flowers,  cardamom  seeds,  and 
spices. 

'  The  Oxford  undergraduate  wlio  took  for  the  motto  of  his  college 
career  Poor  P a  /\ivs  has  much  in  common  witli  his  Indian  brother ;  with 
thelattei'.  however,  it  i~  the  tather-in-la«  wh.o  li,  ~  to  'fork  out'. 
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Ii  will  be  lemcnibcred  that  amongst  the  Xagara  the  young 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  looked  on  as  incarnations  of  Siva 
and  Parvati'  (hen  c  the  religious  merit  derived  from  worolu'p- 
ping  them),  and  lor  three  nights,  at  the  very  least,  they  have 
observed  celibacy  and  abstained  from  salted  food.  Nor  is 
this  all,  but  during  the  days  when  they  are  representatives  of 
the  deity  they  must  not  bathe,  so  after  the  batii  of  ceremony 
taken  on  thu  wedding  day  they  can  bathe  no  more  for  three 
days.  In  the  same  way,  the  white  cloth  which  each  put  on 
when  they  began  to  play  the  part  of  the  great  ascetic  and  his 
wife  must  not  be  taken  off  night  or  day  till  these  three  days 
have  elapsed,  but,  on  the  third  day  after  the  wedding,  they 
take  off  the  cloth  and  bathe,  so  washing  away  their  divinity. 
I'.vcn  then  they  do  not  become  ordinary  mortals,  for  t]i:;y  are 
looked  on  as  a  king  and  queen  till  the  end  of  the  festivities, 
and  as  such  tiic  groom  wields  a  sword.-  A  Biahman,  however, 
only  holds  the  sword  (which  other  bridegrooms  keep  all 
the  time)  for  an  hou  or  so.  The  respective  fathers-in-law 
provide  each  of  the  iiappy  pair  with  a  new  dress  to  put 
on  after  the  bath,  the  bridegroom's  being  of  red  silk  with 
a  gold  border,  and  the  bride's  of  any  coloured  silk,  or  the 
parents  may  compound  by  giving  them  each  five  or  ten  rupees 
in  cash.^ 

The  biggest  feast  of  all  (the  daurava)  takes  place  on  the 
third  day  with  the  followers  of  Siva  (and  on  the  fourth  with 
the  followers  of  \'isnu),  when  about  eighty  or  a  hundred  dishes 
are  provided. 

At  this  big  dinner  the  bride  is  usually  given  very  handsome 
presents  in  gold  or  cash  by  her  father-in-law  and  other 
relatives. 

Thougli  now  nianied,  the  husband  :iiid  wife  will  sleep  in 

'  l!y  the  tuice-boin  ciistcs  otlicr  than  r.rahnians.  and  even  by  some  of 
the  low  castes,  the  bridegroom  is  looked  on  as  a  king,  not  a  divinity. 

'  No  j3crmi3.jion  from  the  state  is  iiueiltd  fur  the  bridegroom  to  lioid 
this  sword,  so  ni^reed  is  every  one  that  lor  the  time  being  he  is  a  king. 

When  ra.-li  is  given  in  lieu  of  the  actual  tiling,  the  full  equivalent  in 
value  is  ne\tr  paid. 

II 
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different  rooms  for  three  niL^hts,  during  which  time  they  should 
not  e,it  an\tliint;  salt  or  ncid.  Of  course,  if  the  bride  is  very 
)ounp,  she  will  not  rro  to  live  in  the  houte  of  her  mother-in- 
law  for  some  time;  but  even  if  older,  they  should  not  bc_i;in 
their  married  life  to<;ether,  the  Scriptures  say,  for  a  year,  or,  if 
this  is  not  possible,  fcv  twelve  niyiits,  or  for  six,  or,  at  least, 
for  tlirce. 

As  wc  saw,  tl'.c  wife  is  called  the  half  of  her  husband's  body. 
It  i-^  interesting;'  to  notice  that  the  left  side  of  a  married  man  is 
supposed  to  be  a  form  of  his  wife.  A  wife  can  sit  on  lier 
husband's  left  knee,  but  never  on  his  riL;ht,  A  dau-hter  or 
daughter-in-law  can  never  sit  on  his  left.' 

At  the  end  of  all  the  feasting  on  the  fifth  day  the  bride's 
fatiur  calls  all  the  relatives  of  the  bridegroom  and  gives  every 
one  a  present,  u.-uall\-  turbans  to  the  men  .and  saris  to  the 
ladies;  whilst  to  the  bridegroom  he  gives  a  complete  and 
ver>'  handsome  new  suit :  loin-cloth,  gold-edged  turban,'^ 
silk  >hiit,  silk  coat,  shoes,  and  even  watch,  chain,  and  gold 
1  ing. 

The  groom  was  reckoned  a  king  from  the  time  he  bathed 
and  washeil  away  his  divinity;  now  he  is  dressed  like  one. 
.Meanwhile  the  bride  puts  on  her  best  dress  and  is  sent  with 
her  husband  in  ;i  procession  to  visit  the  temples  and  offer 
eocu-nuts  and  small  silver  coins  to  the  gods.  With  some 
l^rfdinians  (not  Nagara  for  instance)  this  going  to  the  temples  is 
followed  b)'  the  departure  of  the  wife  on  a  visit  to  her 
hu-batul's  house.'     If  the  visit  is  to  be  paid  now,  when  the 

'  In  the  Maliribliavat.i,  f.ir  inslaiici',  King  Tratipa  was  perf()rmin>; 
ptniUKcs  in  llic  furcs!  by  tliu  sir.e  of  ilic  livcr  ( iangts,  when  thai  rive" 
herself  c.ime  and  sat  on  ais  riylit  knee  in  the  most  lorward  manner  and 
asked  him  to  marry  her.  He  told  her  that  she  could  be  his  dau.^hter  or 
liecome  his  daii^;htcr-in-lau-,  biit  as  she  had  sat  on  his  riyht  knee  i instead 
of  his  left  I,  she  ci.uld  never  be  his  wife  ;  so  without  more  ado  she  just 
married  his  son. 

It  the  bride's  f.ither  is  a  [)uor  man,  he  only  gives  a  turban  and  not 
a  whole  suit. 

In  any  c.i.se  she  would  not  go  to  her  husband's  house  now  to  stay  for 
more  than  a  month.  .She  would  then  return  for  six  months  to  her  own 
home  before  the  tinal  d<  parture. 
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bride  is  ready  to  leave,  the  ladies  of  the  h    se  sir.-  o„  her 
behalf: 

'  I  am  now  ),'oin^'  to  another  family  ; 
Xo»-,  if  yc.u  can  afford  it,  give  me  anytliin'j  you  can; 
I  ask  tliat  you  shall  always  speak  lovin-ly  of  me. 
I  am  like  a  sparrow  living'  in  a  green  forest: 
As  it  dries  up,  I  lly  aw:iy.' 

\yhilst  tliis  is  bcin-  sung,  her  father  and  mother  and  brothers 
all  weep. 

Then  follows  a  rite  which  must  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  farewell  a  sa/^  took  of  her  home  when  going  out  to  mount 
the   funeral  pyre.     The  happy   bride  (like  the  heart-broken 
widow)  goes  to  the  gate  of  the  compound  and  stands  there 
holdmg  a  plate  of  a  mixture  of  turmeric  and  alum,  red  in  colour* 
Ilcr  relatives  all  come   and,  bowing  down  to  her  feet  with 
joined  hands,  wish  her  happiness,  and  in  return  she  throws 
rice  grains  on  their  heads  and  blesses  them.     This  done  she 
dips  her  hands  in  the  red  mi.xture  and  imprints  them  on'  the 
\yall.     (As  each  part  of  the  hand  is  indwelt  by  a  different  god 
these  red  hands  printed  on  the  wall  are  equivalent  to  sayin- • 
i\Iay  \  isnu  and  Lak.smI  dwell  in  your  house  and  bless  you^) 
rhe  bridegroom   marks   the  wall  witli  the  print   of  his   red 
hands  exactly  under  hers,  and  among  certain  Brahmans  '  red 
auspicious  marks  arc  made  on  the  brides  dress  as  the  youne 
couple  get  into  the  cart,  and  tlie  bo3''s  scarf  is  tied  to  the  mrl's 
sari.  ^ 

A  special  jar  of  provisions  is  now  i)reparcd.  and  into  it  are 
put  rice,  coco-nut,  tennis-ball-like  sweets  {/a.Mus),  and  the  wafer 
biscuits  which  were  got  ready  before  the  wedding.  On  the 
top  of  the  jar  a  small  vessel  is  placed,  and  the  whole  thin.. 
Ks  covered  with  green  silk  and  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  cut 
bat  ,s  to  take  the  bride  to  her  husband's  house.  Arrived 
there,  the  contents  of  the  jar  are  distributed  by  the  bride 
amongst  her  new  relatives,  though  she  ,s  careful  to  keep  so.ne 
of  this  food  for  herself. 

'  This  is  not  done  by  X.lgara. 
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1  he  biKlc  is  probably  ([uito  yoimp,  about  cit,Tlu  or  nine,  and 
so  IS  only  f^.^in-  nou-  for  a  nmnth's  visit  to  licr  luisband's 
house;  but  before  she  leaves  homo,  the  wheel  of  the  cart 
must  be  worshipped.  The  bride's  motlier  comes  out  of  the 
house,  wearing  the  crown  of  plantain  leaves  an<l  the  additional 
ntual  sari,  and  ^oes  to  the  cart,  while  the  priest  stands  beside 
iier.  W  ater  is  poured  over  the  ri^lit  wheel  of  the  vehicle  and 
then  clarified  butter,  and  it  is  sprinkled  with  red  turmeric  and 
r.cc  rjnuns.  'Ihc  bride's  mother  then  throws  pulse  over  the 
wheel,  to  show  that  it  may  start.  A  coco-nut.  meanwhile, 
rs  carefully  chosen  and  inspected,  to  make  sure  it  contains 
milk,  and  if  i'  looks  s.itisfactory,  it  is  thrust  under  the  wheel 
in  such  a  wa)-  that  the  first  revolution  must  crush  it. 

The  wheel,  always  a  sacred  object  in  the  h:ast,'  is  amon-.t 
Brahmans  regarded  as  a  symb<.l  of  \-isnu,  and  so,  by  wor- 
shipping It,  the  mother  (poor  anxious  soul!)  seeks  protection 
from  the  Protector-god  against  danger  from  robbers  obstacles 
and  bad  roads  for  her  little  daughter,  who  ^s  about  to  pass 
out  of  her  loving  care. 

If  the  coco-nut  prove  to  be  bad,  it  is  indeed  an  evil  omen 
foretelling  .some  sad  catastropiic  that  will  befall  the  girl  If 
however,  the  coco-nut  be  as  good  as  the  mother's  anxbus  care 
had  hoped,  the  broken  pieces  arc  given  to  the  little  bride  to 
keep  in  her  sfiri. 

As  we  saw  with  regard  to  this  visit,  the  customs  of  the 
^agara,  for  instance,  differ  from  those  of  many  other  Brahmans 
For,  whilst  with  Audica  and  Sara.svata  Brfdimans.  the  bride 
after  elaborate  farewells,  goes  for  a  month's  visit  to  her  father' 
in-lau  's  house,  u  ith  the  Xagara  this  is  not  done  ;  but  after 
the  procession  to  the  t.mples,  the  young  couple  .separat.- 
the  bride  going  to  her  own  home  and  the  bridegroom  to 
hi.s  If.  howe\cr,  the  two  houses  are  in  the  same  town  the 
bride  before  they  separate,  goes  to  her  husbands  house 
and   bows   to   her   mother-indaw,  her  father-in-law  and   any 
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utliLi-  elderly  '  in-luvs'  uho  may  be  present,  places  a  coco-mit 
hcUnc  tlie  household  god,  and  then  goes  home  alone.  A 
Nagaia  bridegroom,  though  he  sleeps  in  his  own  house, 
might  go  and  dine  in  his  wife's  house  for  a  month,  and 
she  might  similarly  go  to  meals  in  his  home  fur  the  same 
month. 

With  the  Xagara.  the  wedding  booth  is  taken  down  at  the 
uul  of  the  mMUth,  as  a  sign  that  everything  is  completed, 
ihe  priest  is  called  and  say.s  a  few  mantras  over  it.  and  then 
throwing  rice  on  it,  gives  (ianc.'ia  leave  tu  go.  The  bride's 
father  invites  all  the  bridegroom's  relatives  io  a  feast  on  that 
day,  and  with  that  the  whole  wedding  ceremony  ends 

With  Brahmans  other  than  Nagara,  as  the  bride  passes  the 
weddmg  booth  when  starting  for  the  visit  to  her  husband's 
house,  she  takes  into  her  hands  a  winnowing-fan  filled  uith 
pul>e  and  throws  some  of  the  grain  from  it  on  to  the  booth 
thus  giving  the  gods  leave  to  go.     The  booth  is  soon  after 
pulled  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  so-called  Ruby  Pillar 
which,  in  the  case  of  both  .NT.gara  and  other  Brahmans,  is  left 
standing   m   the  compound   until   the  rain   falls  on  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  monso,jn  ;    it  is  then  taken  into  the  house 
to  wait  till  the  river  shall  be  in  flood.     As  soon  as  the  wate- 
rs cunsiderc  1  high  enough,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  house  and 
flung  away  into  the  stream. 

But  to  return  to  the  bride,  who  is  about  to  visit  her  husband's 
house:  her  relatives  escort  her  as  far  as  the  first  river  or 
tank;  this,  according  to  the  .Scriptures,  they  must  not  cross- 
so  the  inother  fills  a  cup  of  water  and  gives  it  to  her  daughter 
o  drink,  to  calm  the  girls  sorrow  and  emotions,  and  then  she 
nersclf  goes  weeping  home. 

Perhaps   here    we    might    record    another    custom,    which, 
though  more      s,al    amongst   JJanias    than    Brahmans,   is  so 
ull    of   the    shrewd    objectivity   charactcri..lic   of  Hindus   as 
to  be  wortn  our  stud^'iii'^. 

With  the   J5aPias,  at  all  events,  it   is  usual  to  put   in  the 
cart,  along    with   the  bricle,  an    eart'if!! -^v•Mv:-  ,-...<    r.<<...\    ...w.. 
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.iixca  nuts,  lice,  and  dales,  and  cvcrcd  wiili  a   \-i.ll..\v  clutli. 
Wlicn   the   cart    icaclus  Uic  hound.uy  ..f  the   tnunshii),  tliis 
yellow  wrapped  jar  is  put  down  and  left.     With  this  jar  ail 
Iniit  fcc!in<;s,  touchiness,  and  ijricvanccs  arc  also  symbolically 
deposited.     If  the  briiletjrooui's  part)-  has  been  hint  by  any 
;iecidental  sli-ht.  or  coolness  of  welcome,  or  failure  of  hospi- 
t.'lity;    or    if   the    bride's    friends    have    been    bored    by   the 
pretentions  of  the  bridegroom's  sister,  the  airs  of  In's  mother, 
or  the  stupidity  of  his  own  jokes,  all  remenibr.mce  of  sliLJits 
or  boredom  is  left  behind  with  the  jar.     Think  of  the  comfort 
.some  such  custom  would  be  in  luicland  1     It  would  be  a  real 
lielp  if.  every  time  that  a  bride  felt  irritated  at  the  memorj-  of 
liow  her  '  in-l.iws'  had  tried  to  '  bcss '  her  wedding,  or  dictate 
•IS  to  her  honeymoon,  she  could  .say  to  her.self:  'I  threw  all 
recollection  of  that  away  for  ever  in  the  old  jam-i)ot.  uhich 
I  nung  out  of  the  carriage  window  on  the  way  to  the  station  ' ! 
One  never  passes  one  of  tliese  yellow  jars  on  the  outskirts  of 
a  village  without  appreciative  laughter  and  inward  applause 
for  the  people  who  ,so  markedly  left  their  .squabbles  behind 
them,  determined  to  carry  no  pettiness  over  info  their  new 
life.     Certainly    the    peace-pot    should    find    a    place    in    the 
wedding   ceremonies   of  the    Christian    Church   in    India,   as 
should    also    many    other    of   the    really    beautiful    .symbolic 
customs  we  have  studied. 

To  return  to  our  bride  once  more.  When  the  cart  reaches 
the  entrance  to  the  bridegroom's  village,  the  wedding  party 
waits  till  evening,  and  then  forms  a  procession  and  goes  witii 
beating  of  drums  and  loud  music  to  the  bridegroom's  home. 
]?eforc  the  young  husband  enters,  he  is  offered  the  four  balls, 
plough,  &c..  by  his  mother  or  sister,  just  as  his  mother-in-law 
offered  them  to  him  on  his  wedding  day.  The  bride  is  .some- 
times lifted  over  the  threshold  by  her  mother-in-law,  or  led  by 
her  into  tiie  house  by  means  of  the  wedding  thread  she  is  still 
wearing  round  her  neck.  The  wife  and  husband  then  go  and 
worship  Gane.sa. 

This  done,  they  sit  opposite  to  each  other,  and  no  less  than 
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Iwcnfy-tuo  tliin-s  arc  tliiown  over  tlicin  ;  seven  ouric  shdls, 
seven  dates,  seven  areca-nuts,  and,  most  important  of  all," 
.1  fiokl  rinrr.  Four  timrs  these  thing's  arc  fluni,'  at  them  by  the 
priest  or  the  bridcf;r()om's  sister,  and  eacli  time  tiiere  is  a  great 
scramble  as  to  «h,)  .shall  ;.;et  tiu:  rin- ;  f„,  the  ancient  jest 
never  stales,  and  tiic  one  who  seizes  the  ring  most  nv.iii,  ntlv 
\mI1  prove  u>  be  the  real  ruler  of  the  house,  Xow  the  kno't 
that  tied  the  husband's  scarf  to  his  wife's  san  is  undone,  and 
also  the  fruit  that  was  bound  on  their  wiists  to  guard  them 
from  the  assaults  of  passion,  the  biide  loosening  that  on  her 
husbands  wrist,  and  vice  versa.  The  saii  and  scarf,  however, 
are  untied  by  the  husband's  sister  or  aunt,  who  probably 
charges  about  five  rupees  for  the  service. 

'I'hcn  the  bride  salutes  the  feet  of  her  mother-in-law  and 
expects  a  present  in  return.  The  bridegroom  salutes  his  father 
and  uncles  in  similar  fashion,  but  he  gets  no  present. 

The  bride's  visit  lasts  for  a  month,  during  which  she  is 
treated  as  a  guest,  doing  no  hard  work,  not  sweeping  or 
cooking  or  fetching  wate.-,  but  eating  specially  dainty  dishes 
and  sleeping  in  her  husband's  room,  after  the  m,ic/<i/a  has  been 
taken  off.  When  the  month  is  over,  she  returns  to  her  own 
mother's  house  and  stays  there  generally  for  six  or  eleven 
months  ;  if,  however,  owing  to  mourning  or  any  other  reason, 
she  stays  for  more  than  eleven  months,  she  will  have  to  stay 
on  twcnty-fivc  months,  for  she  cannot  leave  in  the  second 
year. 

Before  the  bride  leaves  her  own  home  to  go  finally  to  her 
husband's  and  take  u;)  her  abode  there,  an  astrologer  is  alwaj-s 
called  in,  to  ensure  that  the  departure  shall  take  place  on  an 
auspicious  day. 

High-minded  Brahmans,  whatever  their  sect,  are  nowadays 
most  anxious  that  this  f^nal  leave-taking  and  the  girl's  enterin^r 
the  state  of  wifehood  sh,  n!d  be  postponed  until  she  has 
attamed  physical  puberty.  Otherwise,  as  they  say,  the  things 
that  happen  are  too  terrible  to  dwell  on.  There  is  nothing 
more   pathetic   than  the  sight  of  .1   little  rrirl  tre.ichf 
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cheated  out  of  he.  ci.il.lh 1,  pl,,y,„:,  with  lu  ,   ,,un  i.nmatur. 

b.iln-,  when  .sl,c  should  still  he  playin-  uith  Iut  dolls 

If.  however,  the  youn-  .vife  ha.  .nanied  into  an  enli^hleiud 
family,  she  uill  leMuin  uith  hei  nintlur  till  the  ..^e  of  pul^crty 
>s  reached.  A.nnn.r.i  ,,.,(„•„  i.,,,in„.nis,  cspcciaily  Iho.sc  who 
have  com.  hom  the  souih.  a  festival  is  sometinus  held  at  h.r 
f.ithn-,n-lau'>  hou.c  to  celebrate  her  att.Mnment  -f  wo.nan- 
liood.  Ihe  uo.neii-.KMVhboins  a.ul  friends  omie  sin  on-  in 
I^mcc.sinn  a,>.l  ,111  the  eorner  of  the  girl's  .sa. ,  with  a  oico-mit 
.^'"ccr,  puKc.  and  areca-nuls,  and  then  mark  her  forehead  with 
tiiinieiic. 

Two  Kods  and  two  -oddes.ses  sh,.uld,  accwrdin-  to  the 
-Scriptures,  be  w.,. -shipped  at  this  cri.is  in  the  L;i,rs 'develop. 
>"cnt;  Indra.  Indiani,  Hhuvaiu  •  aia,  and  lUuivancMan  (Siva 
and  his  consort) ;  and  nine  .,tlu  r  deities  :  Mercurv,  .M,u  s  Wnus 
Ji'l-itcr,  hatinn,  the  moon,  the  sun.  and  tiie  moon's  .iscendin-r 
■•md  descending  „„des  (K.thu  and  Ketii).  y\nd  if  any  of  th'^se 
.^ecm  inau.spicioiis,  they  .„e  pr-.pitiated  by  off.rin-s 

Asa  matter  of  f.ut,  all  that  generally  liappens'nou 
lliat  lor  lour  d.ays  the  t;i,I  is  considered  impure  and  may  not 
cook.  ,,r  o,„k!,  or  worship,  and  if  po.ssiblc  should  not  -o  out- 
-de  the  hou^e.     She  sits  on   sacking  or  deer-skin,  ami  inav 
only  .slevp  ,„,  ,,  stiip.^  be  I.  not  ,„  a  mattress.     She  mav  u^'e 
vessels  ol   br.iss.  but  ..„.  „f  cpp.r.     After  the  founh  .hy  she 
bathes  m  the  hou.se  or  courtyard,  a.ul  put.  on  a  green  bodice 
and  red  san,  her  mother  puts  .some  molasses  in  her  mouth,  :tnd 
she   -ocs   to   visit    h,r   mother-in-law.     'Jlut    ladv   gives    Ivr 
a  better  bodice  and  sHn.  <,f  the  same  colour,  but  made  of  silk 
and  feasts  her  on  molasses  and  .sweet n.cat.s.     The  dau^dUer-in- 
'^v  -n  her  part  worship:;  the  mother-in-law's  feet  and  offers 
iHi-  two  rupees.     Once  the  bride  has  attained  puberty,  the 
coniplet.on  of  the  trou.sseau  is  hunied  on,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready,    the    auspicious    day    is    h.xed    for    her    to    go    to    her 
husband  ,  hnmc. 

As  is  .ell  known    the  young  peopl.  do  not  go  to  their  own 
h'-HK,  but  have  to  live  with  the  bridegroom's  parents.     Two 
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or  I  hive  ,.icii  ami  w.uncn  rnmc  to  llic  liridc's   house  to  fetch 
licr,  11k'\-  arc   lea.tcd   tlicic   lur  a  liay  ui-  two,  and   then   she 
ctuins  with  then-,. 

We  saw  that,  with  some  IJrahinans,  such  as  the  Xa^'.-ra,  the 
bride  doe-^  iimI    pa)-  the    inoiuir^   visit   ImtiiediatLlj-  afte--  the 
ucddiIl.^',  as  is  the  tiMial  custom  with  many  otiiei-  Hiahmans; 
but    the  visit  is  (;nly  tlelened,  and   when  a   Xa-aia  biide   is 
about  lourtecn  or  fifteen,  siie  pax  ^  it,  but  always  some  iror'hs 
after  attaining  puijLity.      Ikr  father  .m\c.  her  oniaineiUs  and 
clothes,   and   Iter   p,uentv-iii.l,iw    receive   her  as  an   honoured 
k'liest.     She  can   order  any  food  she  likes,  and  all  her  nishes 
are  consulted  in  everyway  her  room   is  well   furnished,  and 
(oh,  crowning'  joyi)  she  wear.^  her  best  clothes  all  the  ti.nc. 
Her  school  days  generally  end  with  this  visit,  but  she  may 
play  any  ind(jor  ■jame  she  likes,  and  a.s  s!ie  is  bothered  with  no 
housework,  >hc  can  spend  as  long  as  she  likes  sewing  or  reading 
or  gossiping.     I„  the  cvemiig  her  mother-in-law  tales  her  out 
calling  on   her  different    friends,  and    -^he  displays  her  most 
elaborate  toilettes. 

Among  the  Nagara,  she  still  goes  back  home  after  this  visit, 
but  for  a  .shorter  period,  generally  onlj-  five  or  si.\  months,  and 
Jicn  goes,  not  as  a  visitor,  but  as  a  wife,  to  take  up  her  abode 
permanently  in  her  father-in-law's  hou.se. 

.■\iler  the  ''r.  '  going  to  her  husband's  house,  to  show  that 
•she  is  indeed  a  wife  and  not  a  visitor,  the  bride  helps  with  the 
cookmg.     The  first  meal  she  prepares  is  made  the  occasion  of 
a  high  festival.     .Ml  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  familv  arc 
invited,  and  the  young  wife  triumphantl)'  .serves  on  silver  plate 
what  she  has  cooked.     It  is  an  e.\i)cnsive  meal  (as  a  j-oung  wife's 
fir.st  attempt  at  cooking  usu.diy  is  ';  for  each  of  the  guests  has  to 
brmg  her  either  money  oi-  jewellery  when  the)-  cmie,  and  after 
llicy  have  dined,  they  all  put  money  on  the  silver  dish,  the 
father-m-law,   if  wealthy,  pleased   and  generous,  leading  the 
ua>-  with  one  hundred  and  futy  rupees  or  a  gold  ornament, 
iKit  11  miserly  or  dyspeptic,  he  has  been  known  to  give  as  little 
as  five  rupees. 
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A.s  a  lulc  tlic  cldcily  icl.tlivcs  will  keep  ihe  coukin^r  in  theii- 
hands,  and  only  allow  the  girl  to  help,  hut  if  they  were  ill,. '■lie 
would  have  to  luuiei.ai.c  it  alone.  If  she  have  married  into 
a  poor  family,  she  would  probably  iia-'e  to  get  up  at  four  to 
grind,  and  would  go  out  morning  and  evening  to  the  village  well 
u>  fetch  water;  but  a  Nagara  lady,  however  poor,  i.s  never 
permitted  to  fetch  water,  to  grind,  f.r  to  sweep  the  house  ;  ;;o 
they  often  have  to  spend  money  on  keeping  a  servant  that 
they  would  far  sooner  expend  otherwise. 

Sometimes  she  goes  home  again  for  a  short  visit,  and  then 
comes  Ijack  to  iicr  hushanil's  liousc,  which  henceforth  seems 
licr  own.  It  is  interesting  to  comp-'c  these  visits  to  her  old 
liome  with  the  Ilngiish  saying:  'No  bride  ever  feels  really 
■settled  in  her  husband's  'viusc  till  she  has  been  home  antl 
seen  that  her  olil  niche  there  is  filled  '. 

But,  wlicrcas  the  llnglish  mother  often  whispers  to  her 
daughter  :  '  Remember  that  the  first  year  of  married  life  is  not 
the  happiest ',  thinking  of  the  two  strong  wills  that  have  to 
adjust  themselves;  the  Indian  mother's  whisper  is:  'Do  not 
be  as  sweet  as  .sugar,  or  they  will  ov  helm  \  ou  with  work, 
nor  as  sour  as  a  nim  leaf,  or  the\  <  pit  you  out ' ;  for  she 
IS  thinking  more  of  the  child-wife's  position  in  a  hou.schold  of 
strange  and  often  nagging  women. 

'  II  it  was  the  mother-in-l;iw  who  broke  it',  nuis  a  proveib 
that  throws  much  light  on  a  young  wife's  fate,  '  the  pot  was 
earthen;  if  the  daughter-in-law,  it  was  golden.'  -Q  mother- 
in-law  ',  is  the  pathetic  ;>.i.peal  of  another  proverb,  'be  merciful: 
have  you  not  also  a  daughter?' 

The  whole  subject  of  wedding  customs  is  engaging  the 
attention  •  "  he  reformers  amongst  the  lirrdimans.  The  men, 
almost  \>uiiout  exception,  are  anxious  that  the  enormous 
expenses  should  be  curtailc,'  and  the  capital  more  profitably 
mvested,  but  the  women  do  not  wish  to  be  docked  of  any  of 
their  amusement.  High-minded  gentlemen,  too,  are  very 
anxious  that  the  v  ile  and  obscene  expressions  in  many  of  the 
wedding  .songs  should  be  expurgated,  but  India  still  awaits  its 
Spenser  ar.d  his  EpitltaUDiiion. 
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After  his  wedding  it  is  open  to  every  lirahinan  to  choose 
ulicthcr  he  will  he  an  ordinary  householder,  content  at  most 
with  the  full  sixteen  rites,  or  bcconic  an  Ai^nihotrl  and  ob- 
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loose  the  latter  course,  it  wi 
cost  him  some  fifty  thousand  rupees,  and  he  will  probably  ask 
thc  ruler  of  the  state  to  grant  him  an  annuity  to  defray  lu's 
expenses  in  return  for  the  merit  he  brings  to  the  country. 
(Whether  he  gets  it  is  another  matter  !) 

There  was  recently  a  N'agara  in  Rajkot  who  was  an  Agni- 
hotri,  and  though  he  himself  was  a  very  rich  man,  two  impor- 
tant ruling  chiefs  gave  him  annuities,  and  he  was  treated 
with  the  highest  honour,  as  though  he  had  been  a  great 
noble. 

An  Agnihotri  brings  the  fire  from  his  father-in-law's  house 
when  he  marries,  and  this  is  never  allowed  to  go  out  as  long 
as  the  wife  lives,  (T)iis  particular  gentleman  married  again 
after  his  first  wife's  death,  and  brought  the  fire  afresh  from  his 
new  father-in-law's  house.) 

The  fire  is  kept  in  a  special  room,  which  is  closed  all  day, 
and  only  opened  morning  and  evening  for  special  worship 
(Iloma).  The  room  is  so  sacred  that  no  one  but  the  worshipper 
and  his  wife  ever  enter  it,  and  relying  on  this  sanctity,  it  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  secure  hiding-place  for  treasure,  for  the 
average  Hindu  still  distrusts  banks.  Twenty  years  ago  an 
Agnihotri  died  in  Rajkot,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  allowed  to 
go  out ;  when  the  sons  came  to  dig  up  the  altar,  they  found 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  had  been  buried  beneath  it. 

Another  rule  the  Agnihotri  must  observe  is  never  to  leave 
the  town  in  which  he  lives,  and  above  all  never  to  cross  the  sea, 
or  he  will  assuredl)-  die.  (Strangely  enough,  this  was  literally 
fulfilled  in  the  first  case  we  quoted,  for  that  Agnihotu,  being 
summoned  by  the  ruling  chief  who  was  his  patron,  crossed  the 
sea  to  go  to  him  and  died  there.) 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  owing  to  the  expense,  very  few  liifih- 
nians  elect  to  become  Agnihotri,  but  ordinary  Krahmans  do 
reverence   to  the  fire,  and  offer  five  oblations  t^    it,  at  least 
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bcfoic  their  first  meal  in  the  morning,  if  not  before  tlicir  evcn- 
'H.^onc.  In  tills  book  wc  sliall  choose  for  our  study  an 
ordmary  ]5rahman  and  not  an  Agnihotri. 

In  Kathifnvar,  at  all  events,  thJ  Vedic  rites  (of  G\u-M<mri,ia 
and  P//w,!:,i;n)).  to  procure  offspring  and  to  ensure  that  it  be 
male  ofispring,  are  not  usually  observed,  but  th.e  newly 
married  u>fe  will  have  to  keep  certain  fasts  to  gain  either  long 
life  for  her  husband,  or  a  son.  (The  horror  of  being  left  a 
widow  gives  colour  and  direction  to  all  a  Hindu  -.voman's 
prayers,  rites,  and  thoughts ;  and  only  second  to  that  is  her 
fear  of  barrenness.)  All  these  fasts  fall  in  the  monsoon, 
that  specially  sacred  and  specially  unhealthy  period  of  the 
year. 

ilic  first  fast  {7,t/>I  Sataiua)  occurs  during  the  first  month 
of  the   rains,  usually  on  the  seventh  day  of  Asadha.     The 
previous  day  the  wife  is  careful  to  make  a  specially 'big  meal, 
for  on   the  day   itself  ..he    must   neither  eat   nor  drink,  but 
spend  the  whole  time  prajing  for  a  long  life  for  her  husband. 
Ill  the  evening  she  and  several  other  newly  married  wives  go 
to  the  house  of  some  gentleman  of  position  and  sing  specfal 
songs  {K,lsa,/d).     All  night  they  must  keep  awake^  and,  as 
llKy  ma\-  not  eat,   they   spend    the  whole  night  singing  or 
dancing ;   next  morning  their  host  provides  a  repast  °of  fruit 
and  milk-  (which  seems  a  particularly  good-natured  thing  of 
hmi  to  do.  as  they  must   have  kept  him  awake  all   night !) 
and  at  about  eleven   they  go  to  their  own  homes  and  have 
a    sub..tantial    feast.      The  good-natured   host  will   have  his 
s  cep  disturbed  in  this  way  once  every  year  for  some  time,  as 
tlie  young  wues  obsetve  this  fast  once  a  year  f(;r  seven  years 
from  their  wedding. 

Wc  have  already  di.scussed  Molakata,  tiic  great  occasion  in 
a  girl  s  )-ear.  ]\[an  icd  girls  may  not  observe  it,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  keep  a\vay  from  it.  so  they  go  to  show  off  their 
new  dignity  and  to  gLiide,  witii  great  importance  one  may  be 
sure,  the  little  girls. 

Wlieal  grains  are  worshipped  on  /;/.-,«<-,  the  last  day  of  the 
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montli  Asadlia.  Nine  days  before  the  fast  earth  is  broiic,'ht 
from  an  ant-hill,  mixed  with  powdered  cow-dun;^,  put  into  a 
shallow  earthenware  [lot.  and  liicii  sown  witli  grains  of  wheat. 
When  ♦'  Tctual  daj-  a:rives,  \-oung  wives  get  up  early  and  go 
and  batlie  in  i  river  (or.  if  Xagara,  bathe  at  honic\  and  on 
returning  home  thc\  light  an  earthenware  lamp  of  clarified 
butter,  which,  whatever  happens,  must  not  \>'-  allowed  to  go 
out  for  the  thirty-si.\  hours  during  wh.ich  the  fast  lasts,  j  ,1 
that  time  the  joung  wife  keeps  awake  and  m,i}-  only  take  one 
slight  repast  of  fruit,  sweets,  and  unco(jkcd  food,  which  mu>t 
be  provided  by  the  husband's  kin,  even  if  the  girl  is  still  living 
in  her  mother's  hoii>e. 

In  the  evening  .she  wor  hips  the  wheat.  The  pot  in  which  it 
is  growing  is  tied  round  with  red  cotton  and  put  on  a  low 
stool  marked  with  the  svastika.  and  then  the  bride  offers  it  the 
fivefold  worship,  as  though  to  a  god,  marking  it  with  the  auspi- 
cious mark,  offering  flowers,  incense,  light,  and  fruit.  After 
the  fruit  has  been  oflcred,  the  young  wife  hcr>clf  eats  it ;  then, 
wearing  their  bc>t  clothes,  she  and  other  young  wives  go  to 
the  same  good-tempered  man's  h(  Mse  that  the}'  visited  before, 
and  sing  and  dance  all  night.  Of  coiuse  their  host  gains  both 
merit  and  good  luck  from  their  presence,  which  may  partly 
reconcile  him  to  these  sleepless  nights.  The  next  morning 
the  girls  return  home,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  do  anything 
very  special  that  day  (possibly  because  '  ey  arc  both  tired  and 
hungry)  until  the  evening,  after  the  cows  have  come  home  from 
grazing,  when  they  break  their  fast  and  allow  the  lamp  to  go 
out  at  will.  The  object  of  this  fast  is,  they  say,  to  gain 
children,  and  long  hTc  for  their  husbands. 

I'.vcry  year  for  five  jcars  it  is  repeated,  but  there  is  a  sliglit 
variation  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  for  then  on  the  last  day 
they  invite  five  'fortunate'  women  (none  of  whom,  by  the 
way.  .should  be  expectant  mothers)  and  feast  them.  After 
the  women  have  finished  their  treat,  they  are  each  given  !ia!f 
a  coco-nut  and  lialf  a  coco-nut  kernel,  some  cardamon  seeds, 
some  cloves,  an  arcca-nuf,  and  a  silvr  or  copper  coin. 
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The >oiinj:^  wife,  whose  nliolc  foiclicaci  is  besmeared  witli  red 
turmeric  and  .ice.  ne.v  .,es  the  left  biy  toe  (not,  as  one 

miolit  expect,  tlie  riyh  >  ach  of  the  five  women,  first  with 

water  and  tiicn  with  miJc,  an.l  afterwards  makes  the  auspicious 
mark  cii  the  toe.  Sometimes,  if  the  young  wife  has  no 
children,  .he  observes  this  fast  every  year,  c\cn  after  tlic  four 
years  are  past,  li.iti!  ;it  Last  her  desire  i-,  L,'.antcd. 

:\ranj-  l^rfdiman  kidics  once  a  year,  on  the  thirtl  day  of  the 
moonless  half  of  the  muutii  Srfivana,  called  '  The  Dumb  Tliird  ' 
(J///%/  7',Fja),  observe  a  day  of  absolute  silence  and  fastintj. 
Tliey  may  grind  and  sweep  aud  fetch  water, but  must  not  speak 
one  word  the  whole  day  through.  So  terrible  an  austerity  is 
naturally  expected  to  biing  a  great  reward,  and  the  object 
of  this  Mlcnt  fast  is  to  gain  a  .son,  or  l.,ng  life  for  that  son 
when  one  is  born.  If  a  son  is  born  and  dies,  this  fast  cannot 
be    observed  till  another  son  is  born. 

In  the  evening,  still   maintaining  ab.solute  silence,  the  wife 
goes    and    selects   a  little    twig  of  pipal,  on  which   (strange 
resemblance  to   St.  Patrick !)  three   leaves  are  growing,  side 
by  side.     These  three  leaves  represent  the  three  goddesses: 
GaurT,  Sa\itrT,  and  Lak.sml.     On  the  central  leaf  the  woman 
paints  a  svastika,  or  the  word  Sn,  and  on  the  other  two  she 
makes   the  auspicious   red    mark.     Then   she   herself  dons  a 
necklace    of    si.xtecn    threads    (which    she   considers    to    be 
equivalent  to  thirty-two,  as  there  are  si.xtecn  strands  on  both 
sides  of  her   neck),  and   ties  si.xteen  knots  in  it.     Ne.xt  she 
lights  a  lamp  of  claiified  butter,  not  in  the  shell   but  in  the 
kernel  of  a  coco-nut,  and  in  order  that  the  nut  may  not  catch 
fire,  she  sprinkles  it  with  wheat  flour.     This  she  arranges  on 
a  small  heap  of  white  millet,  and,  in  front  of  the  lighted^'coco- 
nut,  before  she  breaks  her  own  fast,  she  makes  seven  heaps  of 
the  food  she  is  going  to  eat :    half-crushed  wheat,  molasses,  or 
sugar.      The  leaves   have  still  to  be   worshipped,  which  the 
lady  does  by  sprinkling  them  with  turmeric  and  water,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  .she  eat  and  .speak.     Afterwards 
she  takes  oft  the  sixteen-thread  necklace  she  has  worn  and 
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puts  it  away  safely,  knowini;  that  she  will  want  it  again ;  for 
next  year,  when  slie  makes  her  new  necklace,  she  takes  cut 
this  old  one  and  puts  it  round  the  trunk  of  a  pipal  tiee. 
I'inally,  when  she  has  finished  her  meal,  she  picks  u[)  the 
coco-nut  lamp  and  the  three  di\inc  leaves  and  takes  them 
to  the  nearest  temple  of  Siva. 

A  wife  begins  to  observe  tliis  fast  when  she  is  quite  young, 
and  year  after  year  she  observes  one  painful  day  of  silence, 
until  not  only  slic  herself,  but  also  her  son's  wife  bear  a  son  ; 
then  the  relic\ed  grandmother  takes  <^>f{  the  thread  necklace 
for  the  la-,t  time  and  presents  it  to  her  daughter-in-kiw,  with 
the  happy  knowledge  that  from  now  on  the  only  restraint 
her  tongue  need  know  the  whole  year  round  will  be  that 
imposed  by  absolute  fatigue!  Henceforth  she  may  chatter 
at  will,  till  she  can  talk  no  longer! 

The  Nagara  ladies  do  not  have  to  submiL  to  this  discip'ine  of 
silence;  instead,  they  observe  a  fast  called  '  The  Dark  third  ' 
{Kjja/i  Tr'ija).  In  the  evening  they  go  again  to  that  same 
long-suffering  gentleman's  house  and  sing,  and,  on  returning 
liome,  they  cat  fruits  and  sweets  and  keep  awake  till  one  in 
the  morning.  Their  object,  like  that  of  the  other  Brrdmian 
ladies,  is  to  gain  a  son,  and  long  life  for  their  husbands,  but 
they  only  have  to  observe  this  fast  for  three  days. 

We  shall  stuil}-  the  other  women's  fasts  when  wc  come  to 
the  Brahr.ian  sacred  )ear :  here  wc  have  only  noticed  those 
that  threw  special  light  on  the  early  married  life  of  the 
imaginary  coup!e  whose  life  story  we  are  studying.  One  of 
the  aims  of  the  fasts  is  to  obtain  otTpring,  and,  supposing 
that  desire  to  be  fulfilled,  we  can  now  turn  to  notice  how  an 
expectant  mother  is  guarded. 
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l'l<i;\.\  i.\I,  Caki  —  I  iftli  Month  Ceremony  -  Kulcs  to  he  ol)scrvciI  by 
an  I'.xpect.mt  Motlv  -  Ottering  to  llie  invincible  Goddess  -  -  Hair-part- 
ing (Sinianta)  — 'I'l.c  Ilorse  Dance  Dis.M'i'niNTMEN  IS  —  Remedies  : 
Story  of  Krisna  —  I'lanet  I'larating — Marrying  a  C'plf  to  a  liiill  —  The 
Worship  of  the  Five  —The  Worship  of  tlie  Three  Thirteen  I'.lack  Tots 
--Seven  Days'  Readinfj  of  the  Se\enth  lionk  —  Co-M  \RKIAi;e  Al>or- 
riON  —  The  SmclUng  of  the  I  lead. 

If  tlicrc  arc  plenty  of  men  foil:  in  tlic  household  to  which 
the  young  wife  is  going,  and  if  licr  husband  has  both  cklcr 
and  yoiuigcr  brothers  living,  atid  all  the  sisters-in-law  are  the 
happy  mothers  of  man}-  chiklren,  the  risks  for  the  new  wife 
are  not  so  great. 

But  if  there  are  no  brothers-in-law  and  no  children  in  the 
house,  sh.e  is  very  much  afraid  of  wliat  a  barren  widowed 
sistcr-in  law  may  do  to  injure  her  unborn  child. 

Afraid  or  not.  however,  as  soon  as  she  is  sure  of  hi  r  happy 
prospects,  her  own  mother  (if  it  so  happens  that  she  is  .^till  in 
her  old  home)  sends  woid  to  the  mother-in-law,  and  the  girl 
goes  to  her  luishand's  home,  carrying  a  ':oco-nut  and  arcca- 
nuts  in  the  corner  ofher  sari. 

C3n  the  way  tl.erc,  and  after  her  arrival,  she  is  on  her  guard 
against  bewitched  grain.  I'or  a  jealous  sister-in-law  soi:ietimes 
takes  some  grain  to  a  religious  mendicant,  who  mixes  it  with 
turmeric  and  says  mantras  over  it ;  then,  when  the  young 
wife's  attention  is  distracted,  the  sister-in-law  will  contrive  to 
stand  opposite  her  and  throw  the  fatal  corn  over  her  and 
so  ruin  all  her  hopes. 

For  fear  of  attracting  the  evil  eye,  the  biide  now  gives  up 
oiling  her  hair  anil  wearing  gaj'-coluiued  saris.     She  is  sur- 
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rniiiuU'il  by  kii.diicss  and  thoii^rhtfulncss,  but  also  by  rotric- 
tions.  SIic  may  not  climb  a  hill,  or  i;o  in  a  cart,  or  laii;.;!!  or 
cry  imnuicicratcly.  Slie  is  feci  on  milk,  rice,  and  wheat',  and 
should  avoid  all  hit;hly  spiced  thin-s.  She  is  not  allowed  to 
sec  a  (lead  body,  or  an\-thin;4  that  might  su,gi;c-t  death  to  hei-, 
Sikh  as  a  Midiainniiu'an  /,}/>/r/,  or  rope-dancers.  She  may  n..t 
^00  anjthiny  uni)leasant,  siieh  as  a  miser  nr  a  lepcr  ;  ami 
another  restriction  foibids  her  !;oing  to  a  house  where  a  baby 
has  been  born.  All  the  young  wife's  wishes  must  be  fulfilled, 
or  the  child  will  suffer:  for  instance,  if  she  covets  an  e.ir-rinrr,' 
and  it  is  nut  -Iven  to  her,  the  chances  arc  that  the  child  wUI 
be  born  without  a  lobe  to  its  ear. 

In  the  fifth  month  an  expectant  mother  goes  through 
a  siiecial  rite  of  preservation  [Riiksdlhrnd/iaiia,  the  Hindino- 
of  the  Protective  Thread)  to  ward  off  the  e\il  e}-e,  illness 
or  jealous  spells.  As  a  rule  this  ceremony  is  only  performed 
before  the  birth  of  a  first  child,  but,  if  any  harm  befall  it,  this 
and  the  seven-month  ceremony  are  sometimes  repeated  before 
the  birth  of  a  second  child.  The  astrologer  is  summoned  to 
choose  some  auspicious  day,  generally  a  Sunday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday,  and  all  the  near  women-relatives  of  both  bi  idc 
and  bridegroom  are  invited  to  the  cercmon)-. 

The  expectant  mother,  wearing  a  red  or  green  sari  with 
a  gold  border,  which  has  been  specially  brought  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  which  must  not  have  one  black  spot  on  it,  sits  on 
a  low  stool  in  the  centre  of  a  red-besmeared  square  of  ground. 
Xo  men  arc  allowed  to  be  present,  but  all  the  ladies  sit  round 
her  and  sing  ■  ttgs,  whilst  llie  hu-band's  sister  smears  turmeric 
and  rice  all  over  the  }-oung  wife's  forehead. 

If  she  be  a  Xagara,  the  guard  (;v?/v>v?,)  is  tied  on  to  her  wrist 
by  the  same  sister-in-law  without  more  ado  (it  will  probably 
be  a  silver  or  gold  bangle  with  liitle  bells).  Rut,  in  the  ca.se 
of  Sarasvata  or  Audica  Biahmans,  the  expectant  mother  first 
goes  to  the  nearest  well  or  livcr  and  fills  a  small  pot  with 
water.  On  her  return,  a  'lucky'  woman  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  her  house  and  takes  it  from  I  er  1  ead  ;  this  is 
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upcaUci  Uvc  tiiiKs,  and  after  tliat  tlic  wife  ne\-ci-  fetches  water 
again  till  the  ehiUl  is  hcirn. 

The  !4uaicl,  Ino,  w  ith  tiiese  Urahinans,  is  quite  different.  It 
Consists  of  dust  taken  fnmi  tlic  junction  of  four  roads  and 
mixed  with  till-  jjlack  oiI\-  vuhMance  .hat  lias  aecninnla'ed  (  n 
llaniinian's  inia;.;e.  ('ilu'  nionI<ey  <u,^],  as  an>-  one  r.,i.>,dit 
guess  from  his  heing  constantly  depicted  wit!i  his  foot  on  the 
demon  of  pain,  is  llie  great  overcomcr  of  evil  spirits.)  The 
cUist,  together  with  a  cowrie  shell  and  an  iron  ring,  arc  tied  uj) 
in  a  i)iece  of  dark  blue  indigo  cloth. 

The  husband's  sister,  if  she  he  a  virgin,  or  if  she  be  nianicd 
and  her  children  and  Ini-band  are  all  living,  ties  this  little 
bundle  to  the  right  wri-t  of  the  expectant  mother,  and  so 
guards  her  absolutely  from  all  fear  of  the  evil  eye.  Once  tiiis 
ceremony  has  been  pi  rformed,  the  rules  that  she  has  to 
observe  are  fir  more  stiingcnt  ;  before,  it  w.is  wise  to  observe 
them,  now  it  is  imperative:  for,  as  Hindu  men  say,  there  are 
two  great  Scriptures,  Jom'  and  Dosi—tiie  astrologers  and  the 
old  wives— and  both  should  be  obe\-ed. 

After  the  fiftli  mcaith.  a  young  wife  .sliould  never  sit  on 
a  threshold,  or  in  the  depression  in  the  floor  which  is  used 
as  a  mortar,  neither  must  she  ever  wield  a  pestle.  She 
must  not  sit  in  the  winnowing  fan,  or  use  the  fan  to  winnow 
Corn. 

She  should  not  bathe  in  a  flowing  stream,  climb  on  an  ant- 
hill, dig  in  the  groiuid  with  her  nails,  or  write  on  the  ground  ' 
with  stick  or  pencil. 

Xor  must  the  expectant  mother  sleep  any  longer  than  lier 
usual  custom  b>-  day  or  night,  or  take  any  exercise  at  all,  or 
visit  unhol\-  places,  like  burning-grounds  ;  or  quarrel,  or  stretch 
when  yawning.     She  sliould  not  loosen  or  oil  her  hair,  and, 


'  '1  his  last  action  is  firbidden  as  beinp  one  of  the  siL,'iis  of  u  fool  .  The 
unmistakable  'notes'  ol  a  lonl  ;ue  :  -J'o  eat  whilst  walking':  to  l,iuj,.li 
whilst  talking;  to  bioo  1  or  grieve  over  what  is  past  ;  to  boast  of  kind- 
nesses one  has  shown  to  orliers  ,  to  walk  up  upsunimoned  to  tsvo  persons 
talking  privately  to.^t  ther  :  to  te.u  grass  into  small  pieces  :  to  smark  one''; 
knees  ;  to  write  on  the  ground. 


TfiK  nr.siRi:  for  a  son  ,,, 

aft(     tlie  ^rvcMtli  moinh,  sIk.  will  rcfiaiti   from  washiii',,'  it.  f,,r 
fcai-  of  eniMfjini;  that  dread  snake,  Scsanaga. 

She  must  not  sleep  facin-  the  south,  or  with  her  face  down- 
wards ;  siie  must  not  speak  inauspicious  words,  or  cat  at  twi- 
li^iit.  or  sit  under  a  tree  in  the  half  dark.  K\cry  d,iy  she 
should  worship  Parvati  and  give  sometiiing  ,-„  charity.  \Vc 
have  seen  that  slie  ought  not  to  cross  a  river,  but  now  from 
the  fifth  month  she  must  not  go  and  see  one,  till  the  child  is 
a  month  and  a  half  old. 

The  husband,  too,  lias  to  comply  witli  certain  restrictions: 
he  must  not  shave  cr)mpletely  till  the  child  is  born  ;  he  must 
not  cross  the  ocean,  or  go  to  a  foreign  country  ;  he  has  to  give 
the  wife  whatever  she  asks  ;  and  he  may  not  take  part  in 
a  funeral  or  a  procession. 

As  the  da\s  go  on,  there  is  another  rite  which,  though  the 
Xagara,  for  instance,  do  not  observe  it,  is  believed  by''some 
other  l^rahmans  to  be  very  efficacious. 

On  some  auspicious  day  about  the  seventh  month,  the  cx- 
liectant  mother,  together  with  lier  mother-in-law  and  several 
other  elderly  ladies,  g.,es  outside  the  town  to  worship  a  SamI 
tree,'  for  Apaiajita  (the  Invincible),  the  sakii  o(  the  god  Agni 
lives  in  that  tree. 

The  young  wife  wears  silk  clothes,  and  her  forehead  is  be- 
smeared with  red  powder  and  rice.  She  worships  the  tree  by 
marking  it  with  the  auspicious  red  mark,  and  then  arranges 
seven  heaps  of  powdered  white  millet,  and  seven  of  oil  seeds 
mixed  with  crushed  molasses,  and  places  a  hghted  lamp  of 
clarified  butler  in  front  of  it. 

When  all  this  has  been  arranged,  she  circumambulates  the 
tree  four  times,  pouring  water  round  it  as  she  walks,  and  finally 
bows  to  the  tree  and  offers  it  a  coco-nut,  which  she  breaks  in 
front  of  It.  When  she  goes  away,  the  little  lamp  is  left  behind 
and  allowed  to  burn  itself  out,  as  it  would  be  unlucky  to 
extinguish  it. 
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I  lie  wiitd-  Ims  hrcn  as-.mcl  tli..t,  hoidcs  ^'ii.inllni;  the 
iinboin  child,  this  rite  also  keeps  it  \' aim. 

One  u(  the  old  Wdic  litcs— .S7w(7//A/  nr  I  lair  |)arlinij-. 
whieh  sanetifies  the  mother  and  protrrts  the  child,  is  still  pl'r- 
formed,  thoujdi  others,  as  wc  have  seen,  have  faiieii  into 
disuse. 

An  astro!nn;,-r  is  called  in  to  choose  an  nnspirious  day,  but 
his  choice  is  limited,  for  the  eeremonv  m.-iy  only  take  place  on 
a  .'^imday.  Tuesday,  or  Thiusd.ay,  .md  never  on  the  fourth, 
fourteenth,  or  last  day  of  the  month.  It  should  he  in  the' 
seventh  or  ci-hth  month,  a  day  in  the  eighth  month  beini; 
most  usually  chosen. 

On  the  previou.s  day,  the  parents  of  the  c\pect,int  mother 
are  invited,  and  five  or  ten  'fortunate'  women  who  have  never 
lost  a  child  arc  also  summoned  to  the  hoi.  .o  sin;^  sonj^s, 
but  they  arc  not  allowed  to  clap  their  hands.  1  he  foreheads 
of  the.<e  women  arc  besmeared  w  ith  turmeric,  and  the  j-oung 
wif"e's  parents  give  them  oil  for  their  hair,  a  thread  to  tic  it"", 
a  mica  cfvidalo  (auspicious  maiki  for  thtir  foreheads,  and  five 
or  ten  areca-nuts  each. 

The  next  morning  the  wife  of  the  .Sun  (Ranna  Devi,  or,  as 
she  is  popularly  called,  Randala  Mata,  or  Randala  .Matf.)  is 
invoked.  .She  is  represented  by  two  brass  vessels,  on  each  of 
which  a  coco-nut  is  placed,  whilst  a  thread  is  tied  round  the 
nc  ck  of  the  vessel.  Some  say  that  as  a  rule  only  one  coco-nut 
and  one  vessel  represent  Randala  Mata,  but  as  uneven  numbers 
stantl  for  daughters  and  even  for  sons,  ever\thing  now  is  done 
in  twos,  fours,  or  sixes,  not  in  odd  numbers.' 

In  villages  the  reprcscntati-n  is  maile  more  complete  by 
the  priest  drawing  two  faces  on  paper  and  putting  them  on  the 
coco-nuts  and  placing  ornaments  round  the  necks  of  the  vessels. 

On  this  day  seven  •  lucky '  women  are  summoned  for  each 
Ranna  Devi,  so  fourteen  in  all  are  invited.  They  must  be  free 
from  any  bodily  defect,  and  either  virgins,  or  cl'-'e  mothers  v,  ho 


'   Others  s.iy  that  Kfindal: 
four  vessels. 


1  Mfita  must  alw.iys  he  represented  by  t«o  or 
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li.ivc  Ini.bmd  ami  chiM  living',  but   tlicy  iIkmi  cIvc-  imi,l  not 
be  c\ pedant  inotliers. 

It  is  iiitt-Tcslin.:,'  to  notice  that  tlicy  arc  invite!  in  a  special 
wa)-,  bein-  siminiDneil  by  tlie  e\p(  clam  niotliei  li<.  self,  who 
t,'<)e.s  to  their  Iiuuses  an.l  marks  their  foreheads  will,  irmeric, 
it  she  funis  them  in  ;  ii  m.t,  she  makes  ihe  same  mark  on  ihe 
lintel  of  the  door.  Such  an  invitation  i-  tanlamounl  to  a  ru)-al 
command,  fur  the  invited  L;iiest  nia>-  nut  refuse. 

'I'he  fotirlecn  u  omen,  whether  married  or  not,  .ire  lookei!  on 
as  an  incarii.ition  of  the  f;reat  niolher-power,  Ja^-adamba,  so 
the  exiicctanl  mother  worships  them.  I'ir.st  she  washes  the 
bi^'  toe  of  each  of  their  rij^'ht  feel  with  water,  and  then  with 
milk;  ne.xt  she  m.ikes  the  auspicious  red  mark  on  it.  This 
done,  she  touches  their  toes  and  then  her  own  eyes  (so  con- 
veying their  holiness  to  her  c>es),  or  else  slie  puts  o  her  lips  one 
drop  of  the  mixture  in  which  she  has  washed  their  toes.' 

.\fl(  r  making  the  auspicious  mark  on  lier  own  forehead,  she 
seats  the  w  omen  on  luu  stools,  and  fuod  is  brought  and  offered, 
first  to  the  two  goddesses,  and  then  to  them.  The  food  is 
specially  dainty,  but,  whatever  else  is  or  is  not  provided,  a  sort 
of  rice  pudding  and  bread  are  always  prepared.  Each  of  the 
foLutcen  women  offers  their  hostess  a  spoonfu'  of  this  special 
pudding  and  some  bread  whicii  she  eats,  regarding  it  as 
consecrated  foud  [priisfu/ii). 

The  astrologer  has  not  only  fixed  the  day  for  this  ceremony, 
he  has  also  declared  the  exact  moment  when  the  j-oun"  wife 
must  bathe  and  in  whose  house  she  must  take  that  bath.  So 
n(nv  she  goes  to  whatever  house  he  dictates  (it  is  a  comfort 
that  the  iiouse  indicated  by  the  horoscope  is  generally  that  of 
a  ne.ir  relative  or  friend  1)  and  bathes  at  the  exact  moment  the 
-stars  have  conmianded.  She  also  washes  her  hair  with  milk, 
mulas.se.s,  and   turmeric,  then  with   aritha-nut,  and   after   the 

'  This  is  the  usu.il  method  of  sliowing  spcci.il  hoiioui  to  rclwiou^ 
tc.ichers,  family  pncsi,  kiiiys,  or  to  parents  after  .i  long  .ibsente  from 
home.  .\s  all  rivers  meet  in  the  sea,  so  tlie  s.inctity  of  all  pl.ices  of 
pilgnin.iye  Uwclls  ni  the  n^hl  toe  of  a  Uraiim.in,  whether  man  oi  woman 
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iiiulliLi-,  cuii.-.istiii^'  MciKTiiJIy  of  a  red  sail,  ^jicni  camisole,  ami 
^ix(.ii  jxtlicoat,  oflcii  triiimuil  witli  lace.  (The  iiiMtlK  r  smiiL-- 
tiincs  ^ciuls  a  tuilj.m  foi  the  luiNhaiu!  at  tjie  saiiu-  lime.) 

A  uiinlc  compans-  el  uniiim,  wIk,  li.i\c  attended  iier  to  tiie 
bath,  now  escort  Iili  b.iek  to  hei  iiintiiei-iiidaw'.i  hmi.-e  in 
a  f,'reat  procession.  'I'lic  expectant  niuther  wears  on  her  iicad 
a  crown  made  of  diied  plantain  leave-  (or.  in  the  ea.-e  of  some 
Hrahinans,  of  .i;ra.ss).  Over  it  she  wears  a  piece  of  red  or  white 
I  loth  about  five  yards  h.ny,  while  another  piece  of  cluth  of 
the  same  colom,  but  much  lon^'er  .md  cheaper,  is  spread  for 
her  to  walk  on,  so  that  she  nia>-  n(\(r  tread  on  the  "ground. 
(As  a  matter  of  convenience,  lhe\-  try  and  arran^r,,.  ih.a  the  two 
hou.'es  shall  only  be  about  twenty  steps  ai)art.) 

Over  her  head  children  h'kl  a  eaimpy  of  tureen  clulh  tied  to 
iMnibodS,  which  K'Jep.s  off  the  evil  eye,  and  prevents  an>thin^' 
like  evil  charmed  ^'rains  dropping'  on  her  head. 

The  youn}^  wife  walks  very  slowly,  ami  at  each  step  she 
takes,  a  little  brother  or  sister-in-I,iw  i)uts  down  an  areca-nul 
or  a  coco-nut,  and  a  coin  varyini^  from  a  pice  to  a  rupee,  which 
a  sister-in-law  picks  up  and  keeps  when  the  young  mother  has 
passed  by.  (It  is  the  expense  of  this,  which  falls  on  the  wife's 
I)arents,  that  sometimes  nowadays  prevents  the  ceremony 
beiny  performed  at  all.  With  certain  other  Brahmans  the 
ceremony  is  obligator)-,  but  the  expenses  are  curtailed.! 
Great  care  is  taken  at  this  time  to  guard  the  )-oung  mother 
from  the  evil  eye  and  from  black  magic.  Her  own  mother 
walks  close  beside  her  hc!ding  a  sour  lime;  in  the<ornerof 
the  young  wife's  s.iri  a  coci  -nut  is  iilaced,  and  on  her  fino-er 
she  wears  an  iron  ring.  Ik't  the  special  danger  that  besets 
her  is  iha*:  a  barren  woman  may  stealthily  cut  off  a  piece  of 
her  dress,  and  so  cause  a  miscarriage,  and  to  prevent  this,  her 
closest  friends  make  a  ring  round  her  as  she  walks  and  allow 
no  one  to  break  through  their  ranks  and  touch  her. 

When  the  little  wife  reaches  her  mother-in-law- 's  hou.^e,  she 
is  w elcomed  by  a  '  lucky  '  woman,  who  waves  a  brass  vessel  of 
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TIk'  wall  r  is  lluii  tiiiuuii  (Hi  llu;  ^luiiiul,  ami  a  liltlf  ul  tlic 
11111(1  it  makes  is  MiKauti  on  the  expcctaiil  iiinllici's  liiad, 
near  111  I  car.  to  save  her  Imm  llic  i\il  cjc.  Aticr  this  she 
^Dcs  into  the  htiiisc  and  sits  where  tlie  two  goddesses  have 
bicn  iiistalli  il. 

'IIk:  Liini)  111  rmiitot  them  will  liavi:  lueii  lit  di  tlie  previcjii> 
nii;iit,  and  t!ie  ^re<ile>t  care  iias  been  taken  ever  since  tint  it 
sii.ill  nut  i^o  out.     The  prayer  recited  when  it  is  lit  runs: 

'()  lamp,  )'c)U  aie  a  f(ji  in  uf  the  Sakti  ]Je\  i,  )ou  ,irc  .i 
witness  to  the  due  i)erforniaiice  of  this  cereiiiuii)-,  you  are 
.1  leinover  of  obstacles,  su  burn  steadily  till  tliii  ceremony  is 
complctctk' 

The  lani[)  should  not  face  south,  ami  the  eartlien  vessel 
which  hohU  il  should  not  rest  on  the  ground,  but  on  a  stool  or 
a  stand.  (A  lamp  is  only  once  put  on  llie  floor,  namely  at  the 
lime  of  a  (.kalh.) 

It  is  in  the  i)rescncc  of  the  j;odde>ses,  and  with  this  lamp  as 
witness,  that  th.c  expectant  mother  now  sits  for  the  actual  hair- 
parting  which  has  given  its  name  to  thi>  ccrcmoii)-. 

I  ler  sister  or  her  sister-in-law  selects  a  porcupine  cjuill  ha\  ing 
lliiee  white  stripes  on  it  and  therewith  combs  the  young 
wife's  li.iir,  .iiid  then  parts  it  with  a  spindle,  on  which  threads 
of  cotton  have  been  carefully  Icfl.  I'lie  hair  is  then  oiled, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  done  for  a  long  lime. 

All  this  lime  the  fourteen  '  lucky'  women  have  been  sitting 
near  at  hand,  and  now  the  >'Oiing  mother's  [jarcnts  arii\-e 
bringing  presents  (ornaments,  clothes,  &c.).  I'hey  come  singing 
in  a  procession,  having  timed  their  arrival  for  tliis  exact 
moment. 

We  have  already  seen  the  import.mce  attributed  to  the 
corner  of  a  woman's  shawl  (the  /:/io/o  of  her  .--an).  It  sccnis 
to  represent  licr  powers  symbolically  and  is  considered 
si)ccii.;lly  sacred,  doublle.~s  lioni  the  shape   it  assumes      ' 
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filled.  If  a  wnnuiii  makes  a  request,  lining  that  corner  of  her 
sliawl  to  her  face,  it  is  a  dan.^erous  tiiinj,^  to  refuse  it,  and  it  i.s 
by  so  lifting  it  that  i.hc  worships  cilh  r  god  or  man. 

When  a  15raimian  is  blessing  a  man,  he  tlnows  grains  of 
rice  on  to  his  turban,  wishing  him  long  hTe,  success,  and 
strength  ;  but  it  is  into  the  corner  of  a  woman's  sari  th.it  he 
throws  the  blessing  for  her,  wishing  her  eight  sons  and  no 
widowhood.  It  is  no  unimportant  point  to  receive  the  blcs.Mng 
of  a  BraJiman  conectly,  seeing  that  he  has  magical  powers  at 
tlic  end  of  each  of  his  five  fingers  ! 

The  expectant  mother  makes  a  big  depression  in  this  all- 
niiportanl  corner  of  licr  shawl  and  stands  opposite  one  of 
the  '  lucky'  wo.  ;cn  who  has  never  lost  a  child.  Into  her  sari 
is  put  one  and  a  quarter  measures  of  rice  (the  unit  of  the 
measure  may  vary,  but  it  must  always  h^  one  and  a  quarter  of 
some  unit)  and  seven  areca-nuts,  all  of  which  are  given  by  the 
wife's  own  mother.  This  is  all  transferred  five  times  over  from 
the  corner  of  the  young  wife's  shawl  to  that  of  the  '  lucky ' 
woman,  the  most  meticulous  care  being  exercised  that  not  one 
grain  of  rice  fall  to  the  ground,  for  that  would  foretell  certain 
disaster  to  the  child. 

\'ci->-  often  at  this  point  a  sister-in-law  binds  a  gold  'guard  ' 
set  in  a  sih-i  bangle,  or  even  one  studded  with  diamonds,  to 
th^'  young  wife's  wrist. 

The  wife  then  sits  on  a  low  wooden  stool, and  her  husband's 
younger  brother  conies  forward,  having  smeared  his  hand  with 
red  turmeric,  and  slaps  her  o:ice  on  the  right  cheek.  The 
Hindu--  say  that,  as  a  .stumble  prevents  a  fall,  and  the  prick  of 
a  needle  wards  off  a  hanging,  so  this  slight  inconvenience  will 
prevent  a  greater  one ;  but  there  is  a  shrewd  saying  that  the 
brother-in-law  who  slaps  loo  hardly  is  a  fool,  for  his  sister-in- 
l.iw,  being  the  wife  of  his  elder  bruther,  will  not  lack 
opijortunit)-  to  get  her  own  back.  For  the  present,  however, 
her  p  irent>  give  him  a  rupee  or  four  annas  for  his  pains ! 

l-'lher  before  or  after  the  slapping,  a  little  baby  boy  of 
perhaps  si.\  months,  but  at  any  rate  under  a  year  old,  is  put 
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into  the  i.ip  of  fhc  expectant  mother,  and  she  talk-s  to  it  and 
caresses  it  and  pl.iy.s  with  it,  hoping  all  the  time  (poor  little 
soul '.)  with  desperate  c.irncstness  that  her  baby,  too,  may  prove 
to  be  a  bo}'. 

A  feast  is  given  that  night,  and,  whoever  else  sleeps,  tlie 
young  wife  and  her  mother  watch,  to  .-<  e  that  the  lamp  lit  in 
front  of  the  goddesses  does  not  go  out. 

A  nio.-it  cxcitir.g  inteilude  now  takes  place,  e.  pccial!)  amongst 
village  lirahmans.  When  the  lamp  was  lit,  a  tin)-  heap  of 
grain  was  put  beside  the  goddesses,  and  to-night  this  will  be 
examined  to  see  wliat  omens  it  bears.  A  woman  comes  in, 
a  medium  (Guj.  /'/;/n)  or  devotee,  througii  whom  the  goddess 
w ho  was  installed  in  the  brass  vessels  '-:  supposed  to  speak. 

That  goddess,  Ranna  Devi,  the  wife  of  the  Sun,  once  grew 
weary  of  her  husband'.-^  burning  caresses  and  left  him  to  seek 
peace  and  quiet.  Enraged  at  her  desertion,  he  turned  her 
into  a  mare,  and  then,  as  his  anger  cooled,  he  repented  and, 
himself  taking  the  form  of  a  horse,  he  went  to  seek  her  in  the 
forest.  Overjoyed  at  finding  her,  he  danced  round  her,  and  it 
is  this  dance  which,  is  now  imitated. 

The  woman  de\otee  dances  like  a  horse,  and  proves  that  she 
is  a  true  bhui  and  no  fraud  by  passing  a  pretty  severe  test. 
She  puts  an  earthen  vessel  on  the  top  of  a  bras^  one,  and  in  the 
upper  one  she  arranges  four  lighted  wicks;  the  whole  erection 
is  then  placed  on  her  head,  and  she  has  to  dance  so  skilfully 
on  one  leg  that  nothing  falls  down,  and  the  lights  arc  not 
extinguished.  No  wonder  the  bhuls  claim  that  this  horse- 
dance  can  never  be  performed  save  by  the  genuinely  '  inspired. 
Before  she  attempts  the  horse-dance,  the  power  (.-^aktij  of  the 
goddess  enters  the  devotee  on  this  wise.  She  lights  a  .stick  of 
incense  from  the  lamp  o{_^//I  (clarified  butter)  and  inhales  the 
incense.  As  she  inhales  it,  ohc  begins  to  shudder  and  to  shake, 
and  this  quivering  is  accepted  as  a  sign  that  the  goddess  has 
entered    her.     (In    the   same  way,   when    non-Brahmans   are 

'  II  any  one  were  to  sliam  inspir.ition  and  attempt  tlie  liovic-dancc.  tiie 
belief  is  ill. It  he  would  be  attacked  by  leprosy. 
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about  to  offer  a  cjoal  at  Dasera,  the  sliakini,'  and  quivering  of 
the  f^oat  is  a  clear  si.L,'ii  that  it  is  acceptable.) 

Tiic  devotee,  beini;  now  inhabited  by  the  goddess,  examines 
the  L;rain  to  divine  from  it  if  all  is  well.  Three  times  she 
takes  up  a  kw  grains  and,  spread..  ;g  them  before  the  goddes.s, 
C(junts  thcni  ;  if  three  times  following  they  arc  an  even 
number,  or  if  three  times  they  come  to  an  uneven  number,  all 
will  go  well  ;  what  is  dre.ided  is  that  once  or  twice  they  shotdd 
be  even  and  once  uneven.  It  is  a  breathless  minute  whilst 
they  arc  counted,  and  then,  if  the  goddess  is  pleased,  the  bhui 
holds  up  one  finger  in  silence,  if  displeased  she  holds  up  two 
and  rubs  then.i  together. 

Of  course  the  anxious  relatives  cannot  sit  down  under  the 
goddess's  displeasure.  Something  has  to  be  done,  and  some- 
times the  devotee,  sometimes  a  Hrfdiman,  decides  what  steps 
must  be  taken.  It  may  be  that  a  jard  of  black  or  green  cloth 
has  to  be  put  on  a  metal  plate,  waved  round  the  heac.  of  the 
expectant  mother,  and  then  given  to  a  Ihahman.  Some- 
times, even  if  the  goddess  is  pleased,  it  may  prove  advisable 
to  feed  five  ikalimans! 

The  next  morning  the  ceremony  ends.  The  goddesses  arc 
dismissed  in  the  usual  way  by  throwing  rice  grains  on  them, 
and  the  priest  takes  the  coco-nuts.  The  bhui  is  fed,  and  the 
'lap'  of  her  sari  is  filled  with  green  or  black  pulse.  Sweet 
food  is  offered  to  the  family  gods,  and  either  the  mother  or 
the  mothcr-in-Iaw  plaits  the  hair  of  the  girl. 

After  this  ceremony  has  been  performed,  the  expectant 
mother  is  free  to  go  to  her  own  mother's  house  on  any 
auspicious  day.  The  astrologer  will  be  careful,  however,  to 
choose  one  when  X'er.us  will  either  be  on  her  right  or  left 
as  she  walk.-,  home,  for  she  may  not  go  when  it  faces  her 
direcL^_>-. 

As  we  saw  in  the  first  chapter,  if  all  goes  happily  she 
remains  in  her  mother's  house  till  after  the  birth  of  her  child  ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  poor  young  wife's  attention  has  been  so 
continuously  directed  to  the  chances  of  all  not  going  happily, 
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Inil  (if  licr^cir  or  her  unborn  child  buini;  injured  thiuu^li  tvil 
>|)iril>,  the  malice  uf  the  li\  ing,  or  the  jealousy  of  the  dead,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  tcrrihed  immature  niotlier  i>  only 
loo  often  disappointed. 

I'urcly  from  the  euycnic  point  of  view  it  will  be  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  note  the  difference  that  will  take  pkuc  in 
the  physical  and  mental  stamina  of  the  Indi.m  race,  when  an 
expectant  mother's  mind  is  filled  with  tiie  thought  of  the  Love 
of  God  encompassing  and  shicldin;^  her,  instead  of  beini; 
taught  that  sinister  influences  continually  surround  her,  ready 
to  pounce  on  her  out  of  the  dark.  Even  as  it  is,  an  Indian 
mother  can  understand  perhaps  bettor  than  we  do  the  under- 
lying protection  of  the  thought :  '  He  shall  gather  the  lambs 
in  His  bosom,  and  gently  lead  those  that  are  with  young'. 

In  the  first  cha[)ter  we  have  studied  a  normal  case  ;  now  we 
must  see  what  remedies  arc  adopted,  after  one  disappointment 
has  occurred,  in  order  to  prevent  another. 

If  the  miscarriage  happens  earl}-,  the  young  mother  is  only 
reckoned  impure  for  four  days  ;  if  after  five  months,  it  is 
treated  as  a  confinement,  excepting  that  the  mother  is  not 
given  such  nice  food  and  is  not  allowed  to  touch  clarified 
butter  or  wheat  (which  are  classified  as  '  cold  '  things),  but 
treacle  and  oil  and  green  millet,  which  are  considered  '  warm  ', 
are  given  to  her.  The  mother  is  considered  ceremonially 
impure  for  about  fifteen  days,  but  if  the  child  has  never  lived 
at  all,  sutaka  (or  ceremonial  defilement)  would  not  attach  to 
any  other  members  of  the  household. 

The  disappointed  young  father  and  mother  would  feel  sure 
that  it  is  owing  to  their  evil  karma  that  the  child  has  not 
been  born,  so  they  would  perhaps  study  the  book  called 
Kanna  I'ipiika,  which  prescribes  appropriate  remedies,  or 
more  probably  still  they  would  consult  an  astrologer  and  act 
as  he  advised.  He  will  probably  tell  them  to  try  one  out  of 
seven  possible  remedies.' 

'  There  arc,  of  course,  iiuiiiy  more  than  seven  possible  remedies,  Init 
Xtum:  arc  the  lau^t  usual. 
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i.  Soniclimcs  he  lell.-^  them  to  pa>  a  l>irihnian  to  read  the 
Harivai'iisa  aloud  lu  them,  in  the  hope  tliat  hearing,'  the  stories 
of  KrisiKi  wiiicli  it  contains  may  free  them  from  the  sin  which 
has  destmyed  their  unborn  child. 

.:.  If  the  astrologer  found  that  the  father  was  adversely 
affected  by  a  planet,  such  as  Mangala,  he  would  order  him  to 
repeat  a  particular  mantra  (the  Gopala  Santana  Patha,  which 
contains  a  pra)er  to  Krisna  for  children;  one  hundred  thousand 
time-. 

:-,.  Hut.  if  the  astrologer  suspects  that  the  trouble  is  owing 
to  the  anger  of  ancc.-tors  dissatisfied  with  the  sraddha  offered 
to  them,  or  to  the  jealousy  of  some  brother  who  has  met  an 
untimely  death  b\-  serpent  bile  or  other  accident  before  he 
had  any  children,  or  who,  though  he  may  have  lived  to  a  good 
age.  never  succeeded  in  having  any  children  ;  then  he  will 
ordain  that  a  }oung  bull  be  married  to  a  heifer  (A7/  -irga). 
On  the  appointed  day  the  two  animals  are  taken  round  the 
fiie  four  timc>,  the  would-be  father  holds  their  tail>  in  his 
hand,  whilst  the  presiding  priest  (the  acdrya)  pours  w.iter  on 
the  tails  one  hundred  and  eight  times,  repeating  each  time,  as 
he  does  it,  a  different  verse  from  the  M'tsja  Pttrdiia.  As  no 
one  i^  sure  exactly  which  ancestor  has  been  offended,  the 
name  of  every  one  of  them  is  mentioned  separatcl)-,  and  the 
pnest,  on  behalf  of  the  joung  couple,  beseeches  tiicm  to  be 
reconciled  '  through  the  tail  of  the  cow  '. 

'J'hen  an  elaborate  offering  to  the  dead  is  made.  One  large 
ball  of  rice  (called  the  Dlianna  riiuia)  is  placed  on  darbha- 
grass  near  the  spot  where  the  right  forefoot  of  the  male  calf 
is  resting,  and  around  that  the  young  husband  arranges  one 
hundred  and  seven  balls,  saying:  'I  put  these  here,  in  order 
thai  my  ancestors  may  ascend  to  heaven  '. 

So  efficacious  is  this  offering  considered  to  be,  that  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  eight  balls  are  called  "the  Fort  of 
Gaya",  afu  r  the  holy  city  in  Kenga!  where  the  most  effective 
of  all  siaddha  can  be  offered  to  male  aace.'.lor.-,  (just  as  the 
best    of  all  sraddha   to   female  ancestors  can    be    offered    at 
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Sicldhinii).'  Once  a  man  has  performed  a  siaddha  at  the 
city  of  Gaya,  he  need  never  offer  another,  and  so  it  is  hop;  d 
that  this  fort  nf  Gaya  will  also  settle  the  ancestral  dissatis- 
faction once  and  for  all. 

The  male  calf  is  then  maiketl,  u  ith  red  turmeric,  on  the  right 
thitjh  with  liic  trident  itrisnla)  of  Siva,  and  on  the  left  with  the 
wheel  of  \'isiui,  and  is  turned  loose.  The  belief  is  that  the 
ancestors  w  ho  have  been  so  troublesome  will  remain  cjuiet  and 
jTood  in  the  heavens  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  particles 
of  dust  adhering  to  the  bull's  horn  whenever  it  digs  in  the 
earth.  The  heifer  is  named  '  The-onc-married-in-thc-prcsence- 
of-the-Sun  ',  and  it  can  never  be  sold,  but  is  given  to  the 
Biahman  performing  the  service.  Not  only  can  he  never  sell 
it,  but  he  may  r.ever  sell  its  milk,  which  must  be  drunk  as  it 
is  by  him  and  his  family,  for  butter  may  never  be  made  from 
this  cow's  milk,  unless  it  is  going  to  be  used  in  sacrifice. 

4.  Another  way  of  propitiating  the  dead  is  to  worship  the 
spii  it  of  a  dead  ancestor  {Tatpmnsn)  together  with  the  gods 
Brahma,  X'i.snu,  Rudra,  and  Yama. 

This  rite,  known  as  Narayana  Bali,  is  generally  performed 
in  the  Hindu  months  corresponding  with  our  October  to 
November,  April  to  May,  or  August  to  September. 

Five  copper  water-pots  are  taken  to  represent  the  gods, 
ami  in  each  one  is  placed  a  different  image,  representing  one 
of  the  five  gods :  the  image  of  Brahma  must  be  of  silvjr, 
V'isnu's  of  gold,  Rudra's  of  copper,  Varna's  of  iron,  and  the 
dead  ancestor's  of  lead.  These  are  worshij.pcd  in  the  fivefold 
way;  and  in  honour  of  each  of  the  five,  separate  collections  of 
five  mantras  are  repeated. 

Then  the  gods  are  given  leave  to  go,  and  it  is  worth  while 
noticing  exactly  how  this  is  done  ;  for  while  hitherto  we  ha\e 
studied  chiefly  aus[)icious  rites,  we  are  now  on  the  threshold 
of  those  dealing  with  dark  powers. 

As  leave  is  gi\i  n,  each  god  is  touclit  d  with  the  point  i>f  the 
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'   It  was  at  Siddhpiir  that  Kapila  preached  tn  his  mother  ',» iih  ^tirh  eftcct 
that  she  lieraiiie  the  river  Sarasvati. 
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(!arbha-gra.-s,  but  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ancestor  is  dismissed 
hy  toiicliinf^'  his  representation  with  the  root  of  the  grass. 
]5ut,  most  marked  of  all,  no  rice  is  scattered  over  the  Ljods,  as 
is  done  on  auspicious  occasions,  and  thougli  they  arc  thus 
ceremoniously  dismissed,  they  arc  not  asked  to  come  again. 

.Mortals  arc  treated  r.n  the  same  plan,  for  when  a  man  pays 
an  ordinary  call,  his  host  gives  him  permission  to  depart,  by 
s.iying :  '  Do  come  again  ' ;  if,  however,  he  is  paying  a  visit  of 
condolence,  he  receives  his  aii/j^t'  in  the  bare  word  '  Go  '. 

,-,.  Another  remedy  {Tripindl)  is  often  resorted  to.  specially 
by  women,  not  only  wlicn  no  child  is  born  in  the  family,  but 
also  if  there  is  constant  sickness  and  ill  luck  in  the  household. 
Frequent  worry,  or  this  special  di.sappointment,  convinces 
them  that  some  dead  ancestor  is  angry,  and  must  be  pacified 
by  the  worship  of  the  three  gods  :  Brahma,  Vi.snu,  and  Siva, 
To  represent  these  three,  three  Brahmans  are  called  to  the 
house  and  fed,  and  given  clothing  costing  about  fifty  rupees 
for  themselves  and  their  wives. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  inviting  three  Brahmans  to  the  house, 
clothing  is  just  sent  in  a  bamboo  basket  to  one  Brahman.  If 
tiie  women  feel  sure  it  is  a  female  ancestor  that  is  hindering 
the  birth  of  a  child,  or  tormenting  them  all  by  her  malice, 
then  the  basket  is  filled  with  female  attire  and  all  things  dear 
to  the  heart  of  a  woman:  bangles,  mirrors,  combs,  &c.  In 
the  same  way,  if  they  suspect  a  male  ancestor,  they  send 
a  scarf,  turban,  loin-cloth,  and  anything  that  he  specially 
liked  in  his  lifetime. 

6.  If.  however,  the  annoyance  be  very  severe,  or  the  disap- 
pointment very  great,  the  List  ceremony  (Tripindi)  will  be 
performed  in  a  more  elaborate  and  impressive  form. 

Thirteen  Jkahmans  arc  invited,  not  to  the  hou.se,  for  the 
ceremony  is  to  propitiate  the  dead,  and  inside  the  home  is 
the  last  place  w  here  they  arc  wanted  ;  but  to  some  river  bank, 
if  possible  to  a  temple,  if  not.  to  a  pipal  tree  growing  there. 
The  rite  consists  of  a  sacrilice  {Iloina)  offered  to  the  fire,  and 
th'ee  balls  of  rice  representing  Brahma,  Visiui,  and  Siva  are 
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placed  near  it.  Tliirtc  cii  hlaclc  earthenware  pots  filled  with 
some  black  seed,  for  instance  black  oil-sccd,  or  black  pulse, 
and  also  contaiiiinij  the  more  acccjUable  i:^\fts  of  a  silver  coin 
and  a  piece  of  clotli,  arc  c^ivcn  to  the  thirteen  I5r."ilimans. 
I-'.ach  of  the  thirteen  pots  has  a  thread  tied  round  it  anil  a  red 
mark  made  on  it  and  is  looked  on  as  a  t;od  presiding  o\er 
the  alms-giving. 

It  i.s  easy  to  say  these  thirteen  pots  are  to  be  given  to  thir- 
teen Brahmans,  but  the  whole  affair  is  so  black  and,  occurring 
as  it  does  on  the  blackest  da>-  of  the  month  (the  day  of  Ama- 
vas)-a  or  new  moon),  is  so  sinister,  that  it  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  find  Brahmans  to  accept  it.  All  Xagara, 
to  begin  with,  arc  debarred  from  receiving  an\-  gifts,  and  the 
most  respected  Brahmans  of  the  other  classes  often  decline  to 
accept  any  alms  connected  with  siaddha,  so  inauspicious  arc 
all  such  offerings  to  the  dead.  (In  some  parts  of  India  there 
arc  two  distinct  classes  of  lirfdimans  :  those  who  direct  mar- 
riage and  other  auspicious  rites,  and  those  who  preside  over 
and  receive  offerings  to  the  dead.) 

Learned  Ik.ahmans  consider  many  of  these  remedies  super- 
stitious, sonic  of  them  being,  as  we  have  seen,  based  on  the 
idea  of  presenting  balls  of  rice.  The  necessity  for  that  offer- 
ing arose  in  the  following  way  :  The  Sun  always  needs  the 
protection  of  Bnlhmans  against  the  demons  that  attack  it. 
(We  shall  sec  this  idea  expanded  in  the  chapter  on  a  Br;lh- 
man's  Daily  Worship.)  One  day  the  Sun  called  on  the 
l^rahmans  to  protect  him  in  the  usual  way  by  reciting  mantras, 
but  unfortunately  they  made  a  mistake  in  their  recitation. 
This  lapse  enabled  the  demons  to  rush  in  upon  the  Sun,  who 
only  escaped  their  onslaught  by  promising  them  that  hence- 
forth they  should  catch  the  souls  of  the  dead.  It  is  to  per- 
suade the  demons  to  loosen  their  grip  on  these  dead  and  let 
them  go  quietly  and  comfortably  to  Moksa  thai  liie  balls  arc 
offered . 

7.  But,  though  the  preceding  remedies  may  have  been  tainted 
with  super-tition  or  black  magic,  there  is  a  seventh  way,  the 
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rcailinij;  of  tlic    Uliav.avata   ruraiia.  wlvch  is  absohittly  uiiiiii- 
pcaclia!>lc.  and  \'ct  efficacious,  a.s  the  fcillowint;  story  shows. 

Once  ii;ion  a  time  a  Hrahman  calleil  G<il.arna  (who  wa.s 
miraciiloii>l)-  bom  of  a  cow)  was  much  worricti  by  the  ;^host 
of  a  bad  dead  foster  bmtlur.  To  la\-  the  Ljliost,  he  pcrffirmcd 
the  Gitjd  SI a<h{l:a.  Init  ,L;ot  no  relief  ficin  tiie  unwelcome 
qliostly  attentions  ;  so  at  last  he  cau-cd  the  seventh  I'urana 
to  be  read  aloud  to  hiin,  and  on  the  seventh  day  a  bamboo  in 
the  courtyard  Maidenly  broke,  and  .so  -bowed  that  the  b.id 
brother's  l;1iosI  had  ascended  by  means  of  it  to  Mol.sa.  Ever 
since  then,  whtn  makinj.  preparation- for  t!ie  leadinj^,  harassed 
relatives  are  careful  to  place  a  bamboo  in  their  courtyards,  as 
a  sort  of  Jacob's  ladtler,  whereby  imdc.-irctl  f.,dios(s  may  climb 
to  hca\-en. 

Tlie  reading'  is  a  cjreat  affair  and  i.s  carried  out  on  this  wi-e. 
( -n  the  first  day,  Ganapati,  \".snu,  and  his  wife  Laksmi  arc 
worsliipped.  Then  in  the  evening  rckatives  and  friends  and 
caste-fellows  all  come  in  to  hear  a  Brahman  read  the  Bhaga- 
vata  I'm  ana.  which  contains  the  gist  of  all  the  other  Puranas ; 
this  reading  will  be  continued  for  seven  nights,  and  if  only  the 
Brahman  can  manage  to  get  the  whole  Purana  read  through 
in  that  time,  the  malicious  gliost  will  be  laid  w  ithout  a  doubt. 

One  Brahman  reads  aloud,  and  five  others  sit  round,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  mantra  tell  a  bead  on  their  rosaries  and 
ejaculate:  'Salutation  to  \'asudcva '. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  reader  is  presented  with  clothes 
and  also  w  ith  a  copy  of  the  Bhagavata,  on  which  there  should 
be  placed  a  lion  fa.shioned  of  gold,  though,  to  tell  the  truth, 
this  lion  is  seldom  gi\cn  now.  Rut,  even  if  he  kick  the  golden 
liin,  the  reader  makes  a  good  thing  out  of  it,  for  every  one  of 
the  relatives  and  friends  who  come  in  to  listen  gives  him  some- 
thing. For  instance,  a  Xagara  gentleman  had  this  ceremony 
performed  not  long  ago  in  Rajkot  and  summoned  all  liis  four 
hundred  caste-fellows,  who  each  paid  from  a  rupee  to  eight 
annas  to  the  reader. 

At  the  end  of  the  reading  a  procession  is  formed  :  the  reader 
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aiul  his  wife  (wild  has  ai^-o  been  [)rcsLnted  wilh  clothes)  are 
seated  in  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  so  taken  in  triinnph  to  tlieir 
own  house.  Tlie  young  wife,  wlio.-e  desiie  to  bear  a  h'ving 
chil'I  lias  been  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony,  walks  in  tlie 
piocession  carrying  the  Bhfigavata  I'ur.lna  tied  u[)  in  a  silken 
cloth  ;  and  later  on,  if  her  wi-he-  are  rulfilled,  she  will  nialcc 
a  !)';;■  pn  sent  to  the  reatlcr. 

I  he  following  day  a  number  of  Hr.ihnians,  varying  from 
twelve  to  a  hundred,  arc  fed,  or,  if  the  husband  be  veiy  licli, 
the  whole  (.f  the  caste  may  be  invited.  The  rite  ends  with 
the  re[)etitioii  of  the  thousand  names  of  \'isnii.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  '  Seven-Days'-Rcading  '  is  not  only  employed 
when  a  disappointed  mother  desires  a  child,  but  is  also  used 
sometimes  within  a  year  after  a  funeral,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  may  rise  to  Moksa  casil)-.  (Incidentally  this  aKo 
guards  the  family  from  the  unwelcome  attentions  of  the  new 
ghost.)  It  is  also  done  as  a  sort  of  insurance,  when  a  family 
is  enjoying  an  unusual  run  of  good  luck  and  prosperity. 

We  have  seen  the  eagerness  with  which  a  childless  wife 
tries  to  propitiate  the  unfriendly  dead,  whom  she  believes  to 
be  hindering  the  fulfilment  of  her  heart's  desire.  One  reason 
for  that  eagerness  lies  in  the  fact  that,  since  a  man's  sa..ation 
depends  on  his  having  a  son  to  carry  out  his  obsequies,  he  is 
allowed  to  marry  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife,  if  after 
eight  years  of  wedded  life  no  son  is  born. 

With  the  Nagara  barrenness  is  not  attributed  to  the  harassing 
of  dead  ancestors.  Neither  do  they  ever  take  a  new  wile 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  first. 

Again,  if  a  wife  has  leprosy,  consumption,  or  any  incurable 
disease,  or  is  mad,  her  husband  may  marry  again.  A  wife  can 
be  put  away  and  replaced  amongst  the  Brfdimans  for  unfaith- 
fulness,' but  she  can  never  marry  again,  as  they  allow  no 
divorce. 

But  of  all  the  reasons  that  may  lead  a  man  to  take  another 
wife,  the  most  common  is  that  first  mentioned,  the  desire  to 

'  '^  Nagara  would  never  put  his  wife  ;nv,iy,  c\(.n  for  unfaithfulness. 
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possess  a  ^oii.  SoiiiLtiiucs  tlic  wife  linsolf  ■  s  tlic  luisbaml 
to  marr)-  a^ain,  but  more  ollcn  it  is  hcv  i..i)tliei-in-l.»\v  and 
I. itlKi -ill-law  \vl)o  iiLisiiadc  liim.  (Sinncliincs  tlic  mot!icr-in- 
l.iw  (lit  (if  .-111  (  r  dislike  and  desire  to  spite  her  d.ur^liter-in  law 
IHi-suadcs  lier  s(_)ii,  even  if  he  lias  a  hny  liorn  to  liini,  to  many 
a-aiii.) 

Ihe  lites  (if  a  slcoikI  maniaLje  (!(v-,(;ly  rescmhle  tlv.-c  of 
a  lust  inarria^'e,  so  (as  cvcii  the  most  industiiinis  student  will 
be  dclij,'hted  to  hear  I)  we  need  nut  woik  over  them  all  attain. 
Sometimes  iherc  is  less  glitter,  poiui),  and  feastiiiij,  but  if  the 
marriage  were  at  the  desire  of  the  husband's  parents,  they  will 
sec  to  it  that  even  these  are  not  lessened. 

'I  he  result  of  a  second  marriage  is  often  disastrous.  Of 
eourse  sometimes,  if  the  husband  distributes  his  favours 
eijuall)'  and  shares  their  roums  in  turn,'  a  nio<fiis  -.■iiu'iuii  is 
arrived  at.  whieli  amounts,  at  best,  to  a  state  of  armed 
neutrality  ;  but  when  the  old  wife  is  discarded  and  treated  as 
a  cast-off  servant,  or  when,  perhaps,  the  new  w  ifc  falls  into 
disfavour,  and  is  thus  flun-  defenceless  on  the  tender  mercies 
of  her  once  defeated  but  now  victorious  rival,  the  atmosphere 
is  more  like  hell  than  home;  with  the  awful  addition,  that  the 
two  who  hate  each  oth.er  most  are  condemned  to  lifelong 
imprisonment  together,  hearing  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
servants,  who  carry  tales  from  one  part  of  the  house  to  the 
other,  while  the  mother-in-law  is  always  at  hand  to  stir  up 
strife  and  cast  fresh  fue  (jn  its  flames,  in  an  atmosphere,  too, 
shut  up  and  cut  off  even  from  the  healthy  influence  of  outside 
opinion. 

These  endless  bickerings  and  strife  and  jealousy,  leading  at 
last  to  open  (juarrclling  and  sumetimcs  secret  poisoning  and 
murder,  are  making  the  most  enlightened  men  sec  that,  for 
their  own  sake,  if  they  want  any  rest  and  healing  and  joy  from 
their  home  life,  the  higher  .nurse  is  also  the  happy  one. 

'  The  \vi\esahv,iys  have  their  luisb.'aurs  portrait  in  thuir  rooms,  that 
his  may  be  the  first  lace  they  sre  in  the  morning,  and  they  unrship  this 
if  thev  rnnnot  worshii)  him. 
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A  liiahni.iti  could  lake  tlircc  >  i  f.  nr  \\iv(.s,  hut  {he  cii>l(im 
of  t.ikinj;  only  one  is  ^'lowini,'  steadily  in  favour  amon^'st 
many  of  the  Twiccdjoin. 

'riicuijh  a  Hiahitian  eannot  div<Mce  Ids  wife,  he  can,  as  uc 
said,  luii  her  aside  fnv  lepiovy  or  insanit)-.  Ileie  aj'aiii  the 
scales  aie  licavily  w  eif^hti  <1  in  favour  of  llu:  man,  fm- no  wdinan 
can  fin  a  siiidlar  reason  divorce  her  husband  or  take  andher. 

Mann  -aNs:  '  Si;e  u  lu;  shows  disrespect  to  i,i  iiuslianil)  « Iio 
i>  addiued  to  (some  evil)  pa-^^ion,  is  a  diuid<,ird,  nr  diseased, 
-Iiall  he  deserted  for  tluec  months  (and  be)  de[iiivetl  (jf  her 
ornaments  and  furniture'  (\[anu  IX.  -X).'  On  the  other  h.md, 
it  is  extremely  impoitant  tliat  we  Christians  should  make  om- 
own  position  quite  clear  about  divorce,  and  e.\ plain  that 
within  tlie  Christian  Churcli  divorce.  c.\ccpt  for  the  "ravcst 
reasons,  is  never  permittid. 

Tiie  stanilard  that  (juten  Victor!. i  set  up  of  not  receiviiv^ 
divorced  persons  at  court  wins  the  instant  admiration  of  tlic 
Brahmans. 

AdOITIoN.-  -Wc  have  seen  that  if.  despite  all  th.it  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  can  do.  a  man  still  has  no  sen,  he  in.iy 
within  certain  castes  of  the  Twice-bcrn  marry  aL,'.un  and  a'^^ain. 
.Sometimes,  urged  by  the  supreme  need  of  pnjcuring  an  iieir 
to  save  his  .soul,  a  inan  will  even  marry  five  limes.  ]5ut  if 
nevertheless,  no  boy  is  born  to  him,  in  some  communities  the 
man  is  permitted  to  adopt  an  heir.  The  boy  may  be  the 
snn  of  his  tl.iughter  or  of  his  granddan;,;htcr,  or  may  be  re- 
lated through  the  man's  father  >>v  mother,  but  never  tln-ough 
his  wife. 

W  hen  all  has  been  arranged,  and  the  boy's  parents  have 
fmall>-  given  their  consent,  tlic  astrologer  is  asked  to  name 
an  auspicious  day  on  which  the  rite  of  adoption  ma\-  be 
performed.  As  soon  as  that  day  dawns,  the  .i  loptcr  rises  and 
goes  through  his  morning'  worship.     This  done,  he  worships 

'  .V.  A'./..  \\v.  341. 

'  It  uniil.l  be  «i.,e  to  adil  .•Vdnption  to  the  u.-eful  I'ltle  list  Kivcn  on 
p.  260  of  Ni'/i-s  uihi  Queries  on  Aiitliiopoloi-y,  London,  ini2. 
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Gancsi  in  the  livi--  i>v  sixtcmloM  uay.  atnl  tluii  olTcis  ,i 
]  riiiilln  Sidildliii  til  ^;ii.ii(l  liiiii'clf  ai^ain^t  .sutak.i  or  aiU' 
otlicr  impuiit)-.  'I'Ikii  tlic  a(lo|itin-  f.itlur  and  lii.s  wife  pir- 
fiirm  tlic  lite  Siiiikii!f',i  loj^ctlu  r,  tlioii-h  tlie  man  dors  all  tl'c 
talking.  Ili'ldin;,'  water  in  tiicir  hands.  tlu>- sa_\- :  '  I,  sci  anil 
so,'  (mcnlioninr;  the  man's  name  imlyi  '  will  pi  i  form  the  addp- 
tion  leremonj-,  in  oicki  to  pay  the  ilebt  I  owe  t.i  my  ancc-.tois, 
and  tn  sa\-c  nij'self  fioin  the  lull  called  /'//</'.' 

A  special  .dtai'  ha-  aliead>'  Icen  ( reeled  in  the  compoimd, 
and  in  this  the  ailopter  now  offers  to  the  fne  tlaiificd  butter, 
sesamuni  seeds,  and  sacrificial  wond.  Then  the  prie>t  recites 
appropriate  mantras,  and  every  one  who  can  j^oc.-,  in  pro- 
ce.'-sion  ti>  the  house  of  the  hoy  who  i>  to  he  adopteil.  .ill  the 
relatives  and  friends  pl.iyint;  on  musical  in-t.ument^. 

Arrived  there,  the  priest  (_c,nuu)  of  th'  adoptin;^  father  asks 
the  natiual  father  of  the  ho\-  to  j^ive  him  his  son.  so  that  he 
(the  adoi)te'*  ma\'  be  free  of  all  his  debts. 

The  natural  father  welcomes  tl  <;  adopter  in  the  most  cor- 
di.d  wa_\-,  by  making'  the  auspicious  dot  on  his  forehead, 
offering,'  M,.:  a  seat,  ..^'arlandin.i;  him,  and  presenting;  him  with 
areca-init.  When  the  adopter  is  comfortably  installed,  the 
natural  lather  summons  his  son  and.  holding  water  in  liis  own 
Ii.md,  sa}'s  : 

'  I,  so  and  s(>,  on  sitc/i  a/i/i  sru/i  a  daj-,  relinquish  for  ever 
my  rights  as  a  parent  .and  transfer  them  for  ever  to  you, 
so  and  so'  (menticjnin^,'  the  <'ido[)ter's  name)  'in  tirder  that 
you  through  him  may  di.schart^e  your  debts  to  your  ances- 
tors.' 

Thus  saying,  he  pcjurs  wai.  r  from  his  hpnd  into  that  of 
the  adoptin^^  f.ilhcr.  \e.\t,  t.akini;  the  b'^)-  by  his  right 
wrist,  he  leads  him  over  to  the  adtJpiiuL;  father,  who  seats 
him  on  his  own  knee.  Then,  to  show  that  the  whole  cere- 
mony is  complete,  the  new  father  solemnly,  silently,  and 
steadily  smells  his  new  son's  heail." 

'   Or  J'l//. 

"^  \i  the  writer  has  found  no  rcfeiencc  in  hooks  on  India  to  tliis custom 
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The  lic.ul  siiult.llic  m.\v  f.ulicr  -ojiniiily  ;.;nL .  tliinii;^ii  ,i  liic 

liiih  iciniiuis  >..ii  of  Si.  I''r.inci\'.s  rciniiici.it i^n  in  tiic  in.ukct 
.siHuirc  uf  Assisi  uf  lii,  tatiicr's  .iutlMiit\-  and  i.f  ijio  tjothcs 
Ills  r.ithcr  iiad  p'ovidcii,  f(ir  he  rciiiuus '  ;i!l  the  clothes  the 
boy  has  Ijclii  wcaiiii^',  ic[)lacinL;  tiicni  uith  new  oiks,  aiul 
gives  him  new  jewels,  which  he  hiiusrlf  h.i^  broii-ht. 

The  cciiMiioiiy  eiid-d,  llie  .idoivtiii;.;  lather  takes  the  boy 
to  his  new  liome  mi  a  procession,  all  the  women  sin;^in:^. 

As  the  boy  enters  the  iioiise,  pretty  ri'es  ot'  welcome  such 
as  aie  offered  to  a  bride  when  she  Inst  enters  her  fuher-in- 
I.iw's  house-  are  L;oiie  throu^'h  lor  him,  including  the  waving 
of  a  jng  full  of  water  .ind  the  throwing  of  balls  of  eailh  in  all 
directi(jns. 

Tiien  he.  is  liikcn  inside  the  liouse  and  ^^  acd  on  iiis  new 
inutlier's  lap,  who  takes  all  liis  troubles  and  removes  all  his 
ill  hick  by  three  times  stretcliing  out  licr  liands  towards 
liim,  and  three  times  cracking  her  knuckle-  against  her  owi; 
forehead. 

Alter  this  the  day  is  given  up  to  rejoicing,  alms  are  given 
to  Hiahmans,  a  feast  is  made  to  the  caste  or  to  relatives, 
and  sweets  arc  distributed  amung.t  cl'tldren.  ihe  whole 
ceremony  is  completed  in  a  daj-,  but  the  feasting  is  rather 
costly;  so,  to  lessen  expenses,  the  adoption  of  a  boy  is  often 
combined  with  his  investiture  with  the  sacred  thread. 

'I'he  child   thus  adopted  takes  the  name  and  lamil\-  name 
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of  ceremonially  bine:i]n- tlic  head,  slio  inay  peiliajis  licic  \,c  .lilownl  id 
piu  tojjedier  liie  cases  in  which  she  h.is  found  it  U)  he  per  urnicd.  It  the 
lather  be  pic^eiit  at  the  nanic-i;i\nig  ceremony,  ho  often  smells  the  head 
ol  his  child,  it  the  son  jjr.iws  up  and  beconies  f.u.ious  in  any  way,  or 
vii.  torioiis  ni  war,  tiie  father  smells  his  sun's  head  on  his  retnrn  hnnie  frcin 
council  or  Irom  war.  W'lien  an  ordinary  man  irturns  home  lor  the  lira 
time  after  m.irri,i-c,  his  father  often  duts  it.  'Ihe  Hindtis  explain  ;'n 
ctistom  by  sayiiij,-  ih.it  tiiey  intend  thereby  to  remove  e\ery  evil  intluence. 
At  every  occasion  on  whicli  a  father  smells  his  son's  liead,  his  motlier, 
who  cannot  do  that,  takes  hi.-i  worries  and  ill  hi<  k  on  to  her  oun  head  by 
wa\in.4  her  hands  towards  him  and  then  crackmg  her  knuckles  .iijainst 
Iter  own  foiehead  M.tij.  Ovartiiirvh  U'l'di/iK 

In  actual  practice  this  is  soinctiiiies  symbolized  by  slipping  new  clothes 
iner  tlie  oUl  ones. 
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«t  his  iidoptiii!:;  fathcf.  If  the  natural  fr.tlicr  l)c  dead,  the 
mother  ^ivs  her  sou  a\va\\  The  son,  if  there  be  no  other, 
w  ill  perform  srfiddha  for  both  fatliers. 

The  priviicc,'C  of  adopting  children  is  a  riglit  of  whicli 
ruling  cliiefs  arc  very  proud,  since  only  those  belonging  to 
the  ir.st  two  classes  can  do  so  as  of  right,  chiefs  of  lesser 
rank-  lia\ing  to  ask  the  permission  of  (lovernment  before 
adopting. 

Some  of  the  bcst-kiiown  Ksatri\-a  ciiiefs  at  the  present 
day  were  adopted  with  the  rites  we  have  described.' 

It  throw.s  a  most  vivid  light  on  a  Hindu's  belief  about  the 
future  when  we  remember  that  it  is  not  only  tiie  ruling  c'lief 
who  is  an.xious  to  ailoi)t  in  order  th;it  the  succession  to  iiis 
state  may  pass  on  unbroken,  but  the  ordinary  Twice-born, 
who  desires  by  so  doing  to  save  his  soul  from  hell,  the 
liopeless  hell  of  tlic  sonless  and  therefore  sriiddha-less. 

It  is  illuminating,  too,  t(  learn  that  nowadays  in  practice 
no  Indian,  be  lie  ciiief,  Brahman,  or  man  of  low  caste,  ever 
adopts  a  daughter  ccrcmoniall}',  with  the  purpose  of  getting  lii'' 
-sraddha  performed  ;  for,  no  matter  with  what  formality  h 
might  take  her,  she  could  never  perform  his  funeral  rites,  or 
inherit  his  possessions.  But  so  great  is  the  merit  acquired  by 
giving  away  a  daugliter  in  marriage,  that  a  daughterless  man 
does  sometimes  adopt  a  girl  in  order  to  bestow  her  on  a  bride- 
groom. If  he  does  so,  the  ceremony  is  verj'  like  the  one  we 
ha\c  described ;  he  may,  however,  content  iiimself  with 
pacing  the  expenses  of  some  poor  girl's  marriage,  without 
formall)'  adojjting  her.  for  the  merit  in  both  cases  is  the 
same. 
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'  A  chiefs  adup'.cd  bon  iiiu.^t  kindly  worked  o\cr  diesc  lutesj  wirh  the 
writer. 
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rrcmonilioiis  -  I'rtpnnitinn  for  Death  — Last  (rifts  —  Last  Hours  — 
The  Corpse  —  The  Corpse  Worshipped  —  First  Funeral  Offerings  —  The 
I  uneral  Procession  -  The  Widow's  Seven  Steps  —  The  ISurning-ground 
—  At  the  Rurning-ground  -  Lighting  the  I'yre — A  Mother  with  her 
Unborn  Cliild  —  The  End  of  the  Pyre  llurials  —  The  Women  —  The 
Return       Food  and  Clothes      Condolence. 

\Vl  have  stuilicd  a  Biahman's  life  story  from  tlie  day  that 
his  birUi  brought  a  veritable  rapture  of  gladness  to  his  mother 
'that  a  man  child  was  born  into  the  world'.  We  have  seen 
liim  pass  tluougli  all  the  happy  ritual  of  second  birth,  be- 
trothal, marriage  ;  and  now  we  have  to  follow  him  through 
the  dark  valley  of  death 

Once,  long  centuries  ago,  as  the  wise  men  of  Northumbria 
sat  in  solemn  conclave,  to  decide  whether  they  woidd  follow 
the  new  religion  or  cleave  to  the  old,  a  sparrow  flitted  across 
the  brightly  lit  hali ;  an  old  caldorman  arose  and,  pointing 
to  the  bird,  asked  if  the  teachers  of  the  new  faith  could  throw 
light  on  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  soul,  which,  like  a  sparrow, 
lingered  but  for  a  moment  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  hearth- 
tire,  before  flying  out  again  into  the  wintry  darkness  whence 
it  had  come.  '  So  tarries  for  a  moment ',  said  the  old  noble, 
'the  life  of  man  in  our  sight;  what  was  before  it,  what  shall 
be  after,  wc  know  not.  Can  this  religion  tell  us  aught  of 
that  ? ' 

And  never  since  have  the  echoes  of  his  tremendous  question 
died  away.  Of  each  and  every  faith  we  ask  :  can  this  religion 
tell  us  aught  of  the  li      ocyond  the  grave? 

Wc  have  now  t(  j.ropound  this  question  to  a  modern 
Brahman,  and,  as  wc  listen  to  his  answer,  wc  shall  find  that, 
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thniiL;h  \vc  have  made  fiiends  with  him  in  his  rejoicinc^,  we 
fTCt  to  understand  iiim  better  in  his  sorrow,  for  (with  him  as 
with  usl  tlic  dark  valley  leads  into  the  secret  fastnesses  of 
religion. 

Throuc^h  all  iiis  rites  and  rejoicings  a  Hindu  has  been 
preparing  for  death,  for,  as  we  have  so  often  noted,  the  thread 
that  strings  all  the  ceremonies  together  is  the  imperative 
desire  that  the  funeral  oftcrings  should  be  perfectly  performed. 
When  a  mati  finds  grey  hairs  appearing  close  to  his  ears, 
he  realizes  with  awe  that  they  arc  nothing  less  than  the 
advance  messenger  of  the  terrible  god  of  de.ith  whispering 
to  him  of  the  approach  of  his  -^nd  and  warning  him  to  perfect 
his  preparations. 

If  a  man's  karma  be  good,  he  may,  even  after  these  grey 
hairs  have  appeared,  live  for  twenty-five  years,  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  lie  should  have  accumulated  evil  karma  in  a 
previous  existence  (and  he  is  tragically  ignorant  whether  it 
Lc  good  or  bad),  his  end  is  near. 

The  length  of  a  man's  life  absolutely  depends  on  karma ; 
good  actions  in  a  previous  life  would  enable  a  man  to  live 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  in  most  parts  of  India,  but 
only  one  hundred  and  eight  in  the  trying  climate  of  Gujarat 
or  Kathiawar.  An  evil  past  is  ie.--ponsible  for  the  death  of 
all  little  babies  and  young  children,  who  come  in.o  this  world 
.■■o  weighed  down  bj-  their  own  past  sins,  that  they  may  die 
in  three  weeks,  three  months,  or  three  years.  Moreover  (as 
we  shall  see  later),  it  is  this  inheritance  of  their  own  hoarded 
evil  that  is  responsible  for  the  deai'i  of  all  the  golden  boys  on 
the  fields  of  Mandcrs.  who,  in  the  kanitk,  not  in  the  Shake- 
si)earean,  sense,  'home  have  gone  and  ta'eii  their  wages'.  It 
was  their  maleficent  karma,  and  not  their  gallantry  or  their 
unselfishness,  which  decided  that  they  were  to  be  killed  in 
leading  their  men.  or  in  trying  to  rescue  a  comrade. 

Once,  however,  gic)'  hairs  appear,  a  man  should  be  on  the 
look-out  for  other  signs  which  will  tell  him  if  death  be  near. 
Of  course  there  arc  obvious  indications,  such  as  ill  health, 
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failin^r  .sticn,qtii.  loss  of  apiictite  and  of  sleep,  &c.  ;  but  tlicre 
are  otlier  less  obvious  but  moie  inipoilaiit  ones.  Before 
death  a  man's  disposition,  as  well  as  his  constitution,  entirely 
alters :  if  he  has  been  sweet-tempered  (the  most  admired  of 
all  virtues  amongst  Indians),  he  now  becomes  irritable,  and 
if  formerly  irritable,  he  is  now  goud-tempered. 

A  still  clearer  sign  is  that  the  different  gods  inhabiting 
a  man's  body  take  their  leave.  Their  absence  can  be  at  once 
detected  :  if  a  man  puts  hii  fingers  to  his  cars  and  hears  no 
buzzing  inside  his  head,  that  is  a  distinct  token  that  the  god 
reigning  over  the  ears  (Vayu)  lias  departed  from  him ;  in  the 
same  way,  there  arc  tests  to  see  if  the  god  of  the  eyes  (Siirya), 
of  the  nose  (Asvini  Kumara),  of  the  hands  (Indra),  of  the 
feet  (Visnu).  and  of  the  mind  (Candra)  have  all  left  their 
thrones. 

Another  sign  that  tells  a  man  depth  is  at  most  but  six 
months  off  is,  that  when  he  looks  at  the  sky  at  night,  though 
to  others  it  is  plain,  yet  he  himself  cannot  distinguish  Arundhati 
(one  of  the  seven  stars  '  )f  the  great  Bear,  and  the  wife  of  the 
great  sage  Vasistha). 

Further,  wiien  a  man  who  is  about  to  die  goes  to  bed,  he 
dreams  that  he  is  embracing  dead  bodies,  or  putting  on 
a  garland  of  red  flowers,  or  travelling  southv.ard  Loward  the 
abode  of  the  god  Varna :  or  that  he  has  no  clothes  on,  or  is 
perhaps  besmeared  witl'  oil. 

Another  way  of  ascertaining  whether  death  is  threatening 
a  man,  or  any  member  of  his  household,  is  for  tho  head  of  the 
family  to  stand  right  out  in  the  marvellous  Indian  moonlight 
and  examine  his  shadow.  First  he  looks  at  the  throat  of  the 
sliadow  cast  on  the  ground,  and  then,  repeating  a  mantra,  gazes 
at  the  sky,  where  he  will  see  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a  huge 
figure.  If  this  figure  lack  the  right  hand,  his  brother's  death 
is  near:  if  the  left  hand  be  missing,  his  own  wife's  death  is 
iorctold  ;  but  if  the  figure  cast  on  the  sky  be  a  headless  one, 
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let  liini  make  all  haste  with  liis  prcpruations,  for  his  o>vn 
death  is  at  haiul. 

Portents  will  not  be  lackin.;  in  the  (la_\tiinc  either:  for 
instance,  if,  when  a  man  puts  iiis  wrist  to  his  nose,  it  appears 
quite  thick;  or  if,  when  he  squints,  Lc  cannot  sec  the  tip  of 
his  nose,  he  is  fri;.;htcnecl.  aiul  with  reason,  f  >r  it  is  death  that 
is  jjcndintj  his  nose. 

It  IS  impossible  to  exac;;_;eratc  the  horror  with  wliich  a  man 
gathers  from  these  or  an)"  other  indications  thai  his  time  is 
short. 

When  warned  of  the  approach  of  death,  a  wise  man  frequently 
repeats  the  word  ATM.^  This  monosyllabic,  without  which 
no  mantra  is  efficacious  and  no  rite  complete,  is  the  shortest 
form  in  which  a  Hindu  can  think  of  ]5rahma  (the  Paramatman). 
He  is  without  form,  without  name,  without  qualities,  but 
nuntals  needed  something  to  re[)resent  him,  and  so  this  word 
was  given.  Later,  mtu  found  in  it  three  letters  connoting 
the  Vcdic  triad  :  '  A  '  representing  Brahma, '  'J  '  Visini,  '  M  ' 
Siva,  and  the  mark  over  it  all  representing  the  female  counter- 
parts of  these  three  gods. 

.'\  man  should  often  rc[5cat  the  name,  in  order  that,  however 
suddenly  he  dies,  it  may  be  the  last  word  on  liis  lip's,  for  that 
ensures  his  ,spirit's  passing  direct  to  IMoksa,  without  any  delay 
or  detention.  In  Vedic  times  they  say  a  Br.ahman  made 
other  [ireparatidus  for  death;  for,  as  soor  as  his  son's  son 
was  born,  he  began  to  think  it  time  to  retire  as  a  hermit 
or  anchorite  {I'ditaprastfia)  to  some  forest,-  and  would  ask 
his  wife  wli(  ther  she  wished  to  accompany  him. 

'  A  Himiu  sriys  tli.it,  if  deep  l)rc,uhs  arc  taken,  with  the  hands  so 
arr.ir.^ed  over  the  fico  that  the  ears  are  closed  by  the  thumbs,  tlic  eyes 
shut  l)y  the  lirst  lingers,  and  tlic  nose  with  the  second  tin:.;crs,  wondri  us 
sounds  arc  heard  :  Fir^t,  tlic  tollin;^'  of  bells,  then  e\(iuisite  uuisie,  and 
last  of  all  the  mystic  syllable  (hit  [ATM)  is  brer.lhcd.  If  a  man  lie 
bereaved,  nr  injured,  or  worried,  .and  he  hear  this  word,  all  his  unhappincss 
dis.ippears. 

'  .Xowad.iys  few  liralmian^  rciirc  to  the  lorest  ;  and,  on  .ibking  the 
re.is.m,  the  wri  cr  w.i^  told  th.it  it  w.a.s  partly  because  nearly  a!  the  forests, 
which  used  to  be  f\dl  of  custard-apples  and  other  deh,i,'Iits,  li  d  been  cut 
down  ;  but  partly,  too.  le^t  the  1  urest  Department  should  ask  lees  for  the 
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111  iiKidcin  times  it  is  more  usual  for  ;i  householder 
(Gri/inst/tn)  to  pass  str.iirjht  to  the  fourth  stage  of  mendicant 
(ScinnjiisI).  and  omit  the  third  or  liermit  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  Brahman  (like  a  Jaina)  gains  great 
advantage  by  becoming  a  mendicant  before  he  dies,  and 
his  relatives  will  in  that  case  not  have  to  offer  any  funeral 
offerings  for  him  to  secure  his  happiness  after  death.  ( >ne 
reason  for  this  is,  as  we  shall  see  later,  that  he  had  aln  ad\' 
offeicd  his  own  .Maddha  when  he  died  to  the  world  ;  another 
reason  is  that,  when  a  .Sannyasi  dies,  the  very  fact  of  iiis 
being  a  mendicant  cnsu.es  that  his  soul  will  pass  out  througli 
cme  of  the  ui)per  apertures  of  his  body,  such  as  nose,  eyes,  or 
mouth.  Ikit  it  is  better  still  if  the  soul  leaves  the  body  by 
the  Brahniarandhra  (the  soft  part  of  the  .skull,  which  is  the 
last  to  join  \\\t  in  the  ca^c  of  infants),  and  so,  after  death, 
the  Sanii)a.si's  skull  is  often  broken  tlicre  b)'  a  blow  from 
a  conch-shcll ;  indeed  it  is  sometimes  so  broken  when  the 
ascetic  is  in  the  throes  of  death  I  .Such  extreme  measures 
will  not  be  needed  if  a  man  has  practi.-cd  Voi^a,  or  intense 
contemplation,  for  that  b\-  itself  will  have  opened  the  soft 
pl.icc  in  the  skull,  and  so  the  soul  will  ([uitc  naturally  find  its 
way  out  through  that,  the  highest  of  all  the  orifices.  Hut  the 
soul  of  a  wicked  man  p.isscs  out  by  the  lower  apertiu'es  of 
the  bod\-,  and  ]■}•  so  doing  acciuircs  such  defilement  that 
endless  purifications  are  neccssar)-. 

If  a  man  decide  to  become  a  Sannyasi  on  his  death  bed, 
his  iiead  is  sh.ucd.  and  he  ('-ins  the  saffron-coloured  robe.'-, 
going  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  no  matter  how 
ill  he  is,  and,  as  he  must  respond,  the  (cremony  must  be 
complete  before  the  dying  man  lo.ses  consciousness.  Such 
a  death-bed  ascetic  is  called  an  Atura  Sauiixash 
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fruit  oil  whith  the  hermit  \voi)ld  li.ive  to  subsist,  an.:  f-ir  uhicli  (having  li^l't 
his  purse  behind  him  in  the  worldl  he  would  be  (|uitc  unable  to  pay. 
Another  rc.ison,  more  yenerally  accepted,  is  tliat  nowatl.iys  men  do  not 
possess  tlie  power  of  cii'lurantc  which  would  enable  them  to  sup|)orl  llie 
hardships  of  the  ascetic  life,  such  as  living  in  water  up  to  the  chin  in 
winter,  or  bitting  i  etwieu  li\e  mes  in  summer. 
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I-Acn  il  tlic  patient,  doc.',  not  become  an  ascetic,  as  .soon  as 
the  doctor  gives  up  lioi)c.  tiic  friends  of  the  dying  man  make 
eight  kinds  of  gifts  on  his  behalf 

I.  iMrst,  they  present  a  J^rahman  with  cottoii-pods.  Tl'.e 
cxpkuiation  commonly  given  for  this  somewhat  strange  gift 
IS  that  years  ago  cotton-pods  were  accepted  as  current  coin, 
and  so  this  is  ecpiivalent  to  a  gift  of  money  to  the  Brahman. 

-.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  for  tlic  second  gift, 
iron  vessels,  for  iron  is  supposed  to  keep  off  all  the  attacks  of 
Varna,  the  god  of  death,  and  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 

},.  Tiie  tliird  thing  that  the  rekatives  give  is  salt.  ■  Hindus 
call  this  the  juice  of  all  things,  and  say  that,  when  they  give 
salt,  they  thereby  give  everything.  (It  is  this  belief  that  salt 
i.s  the  best  of  all  things  that,  as  we  shall  see.  makes  Hindus 
rise  at  dawn  on  New  Year's  Day  to  buy  salt,  for  they  are 
determined  that  their  first  purcha.se  in  the  Xew  Year  shall  be 
the  best  possible,  and  so  ensure  that  good  luck  shall  follow 
them  all  the  twelve  months.) 

4.  Earth  must  next  be  given.  If  it  were  a  rich  man  or 
a  raja  who  lay  d\-ing,  lie  would  give  a  field  or  a  village  to 
a  IJrrdiman,  but  an  ordinary  man  gives  the  Brfdiman  a  piece 
of  turf  with  a  rupee  or  two. 

.-,.  The  gift  o{  grain  follows.  I'ulse,  wlieat,  rice  of  various 
kinds,  may  all  be  given,  but  it  is  interesting  and  important  to 
note  that  neither  now  nor  in  any  other  ceremony  is  a  particular 
kind  of  millet  ever  given  to  a  Brahman  as  alms.  The  word  for 
this  grain,  bdjari.  cennotcs  also  a  span  of  life,  and  so  the  man 
who  gave  away  millet  would  give  away  his  life  (which  no  one  is 
willing  to  do  even  to  a  Brahman  !j  and,  should  a  dying  man 
inadvertently  give  away  millet,  it  is  believed  that  at  that  very 
instant  his  breath  would  leave  his  body. 

(^.  Clarified  hitter  (that  impregnable  base  of  all  Indian 
cookery)  is  the  sixth  gift. 

7.  Ihe  seventh  consists  of  laaWns.  These  tennis-ball-like 
.sweets  are  always  as  much  to  the  taste  of  a  Brrdiman  as  a  lord 
is  to  an  Englishman. 
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At  tliis  time,  liowevcr,  the  laijdii  rjiven  to  the  Ilifiliman  is 
gilded,  or  at  any  rate  Cimtains  a  secret  .ijift  of  a  go!il  coin 
liiddcn  inside  it.  Even  the  poorest  man  manages  at  this  crisis 
in  his  life  to  put  some  piece  of  gold,  however  minute,  into  the 
1  add  II. 

X.  ]iut  the  last  and  cigiitli  gift,  tliat  of  a  rt':,\  is  the  most 
impin-tant  of  all.  If  a  man  could  not  afford  art  lally  to  give 
a  cow,  he  would  strive  his  utmost  to  find  the  five  rupees  iha. 
ccnvenlidnally  represent  its  vahic,  and  if  eveii  "h.it  proved  im- 
possible, he  would  offer  five  annas.  It  is  oniy  by  holdiufr  <  n 
to  the  tail  of  a  cow  that  the  dyir:.:^  man  hopes  to  cross  the 
horrible  river  of  blood  and  filth,  called  I'aitaranI,  which  ilows 
to  the  south  between  the  earth  and  that  abode  of  Yama  to 
which  every  soul  has  to  go  after  death.  If  an  actual  animal  is 
given,  it  should  be  brought  into  the  djing  man's  room  for  him 
to  sec  it.  If  possible,  its  horns  should  be  adorned  with  gold, 
its  hoofs  with  silver,  and  its  back  with  copper.  It  ought  to 
wear  a  woman's  sari,  or  at  least  a  piece  torn  from  a  woman's 
dress,  and  round  its  horns  some  green  cloth  should  be  worn  ;  it 
should  be  further  ornamented  with  a  necklace  of  bells,  and  its 
tail  .should  be  bedecked  with  pearls,  or,  if  these  are  not  forth- 
coming (and  they  seldom  are  I),  at  any  rate  with  beads.  Above 
all,  the  cow  must  be  without  flaw  in  person  or  temper  (that  is 
to  say,  it  may  neither  be  lame  nor  a  kicker  1)  and  it  must  have 
its  calf  with  it. 

If  the  dying  man  has  the  physical  strength,  he  should  t  ke 
the  cow's  tail  in  his  hand  and  present  it,  together  with  a  ailasJ 
leaf,  to  a  Brahman.  (The  leaf  and  the  tulasi  plant  .symboli/.c 
Visiui's  consort,  and  any  alms  given  should  always  be  accom- 
panied with  the  gift  of  a  tulasi  leaf,  otherwise  they  may  fail 
of  their  reward.)  If  the  man  is  too  desperately  ill  to  stand  the 
fuss  of  the  actual  cow  being  brought  into  his  sick  room,  they 
quietly  put  a  rope  into  his  hand,  the  other  end  of  which  is  tied 
round  the  cow's  neck  outside  the  room,  and  he  gives  this 
to  the  Brahman.  Whilst  the  gift  is  being  made,  the  family 
priest  repeats  the  appropriate  mantras,  and  the  Brahman  who 
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receives  the  cow  s;iy.s  :    '  Sr<r//  (may  il  be  well  I  uith  thcL  1')  ;i.s 
he  takes  it.  ^  " 

Hut  besides  these  cioht  ..^fts^  every  Hrahman  who  comes  to 
the  house  whilst  the  man  is  tlyin-  receives  special  alms  called 
Aiitrviiia,  rMi;si,>tiiinr  of  wlieai  and  elarillid  butter. 

A  lamp'  is  tilled  with  clarified  butter  and  burned  beside  the 
.'^ick  man  la  lamp  is  always  lit  at  tiic  time  of  worship  as 
witne..).  and  the  family  priest  is  ealled  and  asked  to  read  tn.m 
the  IUia^nva,io:ltd  or  the  rpauiuul,  or  to  repeat  the  thousand 
names  of  Visiiu. 

All  this  takes  place  while  the  man  is  conscious,  but  when 
lie  ^cems  to  have  only  about  an  hour,  or  even  less,  to  live  he  is 
moved  Irom  his  bedstead  on  to  a  bed  made  up  on  the  floor. 
1  he  belief  is  that,  if  a  man  were  to  die  o„  a  bedstead,  lie  would 
return  after  death  as  an  evil  spirit,  since  the  bedstead  is  hl-h 
up  from  the  ground,  witii  space  between  earth  and  sky  which 
demons  inhabit.  In  the  meantime  the  ground  near  the 
mattress  is  pia>tercd  with  eow-duncr  and  sprinkled  with  water 
from  the  (Jan-es,  and  r,n  the  space  thus  sanctified  ilarbha- 
Krass,  barley,  and  se.s.imum  L;rains  are  scattered. 

When  the  m,in  is  evidentl)-  /;/  articnlo  mortis,  he  is  carefully 
hlted  from  the  m.ittie.ss  on  to  this  prepared  space.  Old  and 
experienced  people  are  always  asked  to  be  present  at  death- 
beds, that  they  may  decide  when  the  e.xact  moment  h.is  come 
to  move  the  sutTenr  from  the  mattress  on  to  the  tloor ;  for 
Ihou-li  it  would  not  be  so  terrible  a  thin-  as  if  he  were  to  die 
on  a  bedstead,  yet,  if  he  were  to  draw  his  last  breath  from  the 
mattress,  lie  would  still  become  a  j^host  or  an  evil  spirit. 

To  guard  still  further  ,ij;,iinst  his  becoming,'  a  crhost,  the 
dyin<,r  man's  iiead  has  been  previously  shaved  of  all"  hair'save 
the  sacred  lock  iSik/itl). 

When  the  e.xpirinnr  man  is  placed  on  the  -round,  his  near 
rdatives  all  offer  vows  in  order  to  help  him  to  reach  Mok.sa 
and  to  provide  him  with  food  and  water  on  iiis  journey  thither. 

'   This  hcin|.  may  be  on  .1  st  in.l,  l.ut  is  more  likely  to  he  01.  ll,e  ground 
1  his  ,s  the  only  lime  a  lamp  may  be  placed  on  the  Kround. 
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Some  pnimiso  to  water  pipal  live-.,  or  to  </nx-  ,i  ju^r  of  \valcr  to 
a  Hraliman  ;  otlicis  promise  to  throw  i^v.xins  to  pigeons,  or  to 
iLid  a  ]5rahnian  for  a  year,  or  to  fast  on  tlic  eleventh  (J-:ht,/<>si) 
of  every  f,;rtiii-ht  for  a  year  or  more.  (They  will  perform,  or 
be-in  to  perf  .rm,  the.se  vows  after  the  thirteenth  day,  when  the 
li'iiise  has  heen  purillecl.) 

'Ihe  dead  m.ms  f.relK  ,id  is  smeared  with  white  clay  {Cfl 
civhitvi,,)  brouL;ht  from  tiic  sacied  city  of  Dvaraka,  or  with 
sacred  ash(  s.  or  in  some  cases  a  red  or  white  mark  of  samlal- 
wood  i)astc  is  made  on  the  centre  of  the  ft)rehead.  (If  a 
woman  dies  bt  fore  her  husband,  .md  so  escapes  for  ever  from 
the  su[)rcme  dread  of  every  Indian  woman,  that  of  becoming 
a  widow,  she  is  considered  so  lucky  that  her  face,  anci 
especiall)-  iicr  forehead,  is  smeared  with  red.) 

A  tulasi  leaf  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  together 
with  a  i;iecc  of  silver  and  a  piece  of  gold.  So  essential  i^s  it  to 
have  gold  in  the  mouth  at  the  time  of  death,  that  people  often 
have  .some  of  the  precious  metal  inserted  between  their  teeth 
during  their  lifetime,  to  ensure  its  being  there  after  death. 

1  he  corpse  is  now  purified  b)-  h.iving  drops  of  water  '  t.iken 
from  both  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Janma  poured  into  its  m.aith, 
and,  still  with  the  object  of  purifie.ition.  incense  is  burnetl.  If 
the  deatl  man  were  a  bachelor  of  marriageable  age,  a  red 
auspicious  mark  would  be  made  on  iiis  forehead,  and  a  fruit  of 
the  god  of  love  (madana-phala)  is  tied  on  to  his  right  wrist. 
In  the  writer's  part  of  India  all  dead  bodies  are  arranged  so  as 
to  look  to  the  .south,  i.e.  with  feet  to  the  south  and  head  to 
the  north.     (In  some  other  places  the  opposite  is  the  case.) 

Sometimes,  before  this  is  done,  to  ascertain  that  death  has 
actually  taken  place,  a  lump  of  congealed  clarified  butter  is 
put  on  the  forehead,  and  if  it  docs  not  melt,  it  is  taken  as 
a  sign  that  life  is  e.Minct.  W  hen  this  is  certain,  the  syllabic 
Oiu  is  whispered  in  the  car  of  the  corp.se  by  his  son  or  near 
relative,  others  t.ike  up  the  word  and  say  it  more  and  more 

'  This  water  is  usu.illy,  but  net  invariably,  taken  fro,„  the  ,uncti,>n  of 
the  two  rivers  near  Allaiiabftci. 
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loiKlly,  an,l  it  \.  il,r  rfpclitinn  of  iln-.s  w.,nl  tlut  .-uiuounccs  tlu- 
cl(  ath  t(.  v\x\y  nvx-  in  thf  Ii,,iisc. 

''■  ■'  niiMakc  has  l,c.  n  .n,i,li>,  and  after  the  won!  Pw  I,as 
l>'ui  rcp,atc<l  an.l  tlic  death  annnunad  an  old  man  should 
iccover,  It  IS  con-ideied  vciy  inauspicious,  espea-aliv  for  his 
Hchst  M.n,  l.ni  i,  the  mistake  has  l,ecn  made  in  tlie  case  of 
;i  JcuiiL,'  man.  it  i-  not  ncail>-  -n  unhick\-. 

It  is  th.,u-ht  auspicious  if  a  woman  die  <huln-  the  ni-ht  • 
for.  as  a  corpse  cannot  be  removed  Horn  a  house  aftci- undown' 
It  udl  have  to  remain  in  tiie  house  all  ni.;ht.  Ihc  cxi)I,-  nation 
K'vcn  to  the  writer  was  that  every  woman,  iivinrx  or  dead  is  the 
incarnation  of  Laksml,  but  especially  after  death;  so  it  is 
very  auspicious  to  have  I.aks.ni  remaining,'  in  the  house  all  ni^dit. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  unluckv  if  the  fither  of  a 
family  die  durin-  the  ni-ht,  and  some  nu'sfortune  is  sure  t. 
overtake  his  survivin- sons ;  but  it  is  fortunate  for  everyone  if 
he  dies  m  the  mornin<,r.  \Vc  saw  that  a  corpse  couM'not  be 
taken  to  the  burial-sround  after  sunset,  but  if  a  man  dies  ven 
a  few  minutes  before  the  sun  -^^ocs  down,  the  mouriurs  ;  ds-c 
the  body  there,  thou-h  it  may  involve  their  sittin-  beside  the 
P^-  perhaps  in  the  bitter  winter  cold,  from  seven  o'clock  to 
m;     ,-ht. 

A  dead  body  is  holy,  so  cannot  be  touched  by  anv  one  who 
:s  unbathed,  nor  can  it  be  wrapp-cd  save  in  a  silk  cloth,  or,  if 
tiiat  is  not  forthcoming  in  a  newly  w.ished  and  still  wet  one. 
Such  a  cloth  must  be  Ixni-ht  from  th.  ba/.aar  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  when  washed  must  be  washed  in  holy  water, 
i.e.  runnin-  water  (even  from  a  pipe),  not  water  stored  in  the 
house  in  jars.  The  body  of  an  old  man  who  has  died  betu  ten 
sixty  and  ei-hty  years  of  age  is  wrapped  in  white  cloth,  that 
of  a  middle-ased  man  of  forty  or  fift\-  in  red,  whilst  the  corpse 
of  a  dearly-loved  young  man  is  sometimes  clothed  in  rich 
brocade.  They  wrap  the  body  of  a  married  woman  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  die  uliilst  her  husbaiu;  is  livin-  in  rich  red  or 
bn^iit  t;rcen,  or  any  other  i,Mily-colourcd  mateiial,  but  a  wid'ow 
in  while,  blue,  or  black  silk. 
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Whilst  llic  body  is  in  the  Iimms,  it  is  lo.ikcd  en  as  .i  rr,,:!  : 
I-aksml,  in  the  cisc  of  a  uom.m,  X^^nii,  if  it  he  a  mm  ulio  has 
(lied;  ,111(1  n.nv  tli(-\-  pav  it  .Hvinr  hon-u;-^.  The  (hil.'rcii, 
uidcm-.  or  hii  hand  ronic  in  and  l.ow  t,,  ih,  corns,-,  ..nd  tiicn 
circnniamlmiatc  '  it  three  times,  ft  i  important  to  nntirr  livit 
this  circiunanihuiation  N  d,,ne  in  the  aiispiciou  diicrtion  with 
tl-  ^  iiL;ht  hand  ncai  st  to  the  dead  1>  (H-,  and  that,  as  ;ve  sh  di 
see,  when  tlie  corp-^.-  is  on  -ho  pyre,  tliey  do  it  '.vith  llie  le  t 
h.i  'd  nearest  ;  just  now  the  iippeimo^t  thon;^dit  in  their  mind 
IS  the  divinity  of  the  corpse,  nut  its  in  uispicionsness.  Limps 
filled  with  camphor  are  sometimes  burnt  at  this  time  in  fmnt 
of  tl      coriise. 

Another  note  worthy  of  cK  tail  is  that  the  face  of  the  corpse 
i  not  cov(  :cd,  even  if  it  is  that  of  a  \-oun:^  woman,  and  that 
none  of  the  yoiincj  women  who  walk  i  )und  it  \eil  their  fares 
cither. 

Male  members  of  the  f  imily  who  arc  enior  to  the  dead  man 
or  woman  do  not  circumamlnilate  the  cirpse,  but  Hinpl)-  '^n  up 
to  it  and.  standinr;  revert  ntially,  loo':  down  on  the  still  ui)turned 
face.  All  this  »akes  [ilacc  in  utter  --ilcnce,  for  no  one  may 
'cep  or  mouin  aloud  for  some  half-hour  or  so  after  the  actual 
ileath,  b}-  which  t'me  this  wor     ip  will  have  Seen  completed. 

After  all  the  household  have  done  the  dc.ul  man  reverence, 
they  p.iss  silently  out  ■  f  tl  -  room,  .dl  but  one  man  of  mature 
a.cje  and  such  stronp^  n. .  ve  hat  he  is  not  afraid  of  bciuL;  left 
alone  with  the  dead.  I  lis  spec  d  duty  is  to  jruard  the  holy 
body  from  the  approach  of  any  unclean  animal,  and  in 
particular  to  see  that  no  cat  enters  the  room  by  --tealth,  for, 
bcinf:  an  unclean  animal,  its  merest  touch  w^  uld  pollute  the 
sacred  corn  e. 

Irom  this  point  in  the  ceremony  the  body  is  looked  on  as 
an  oiterir  ;  to  A<;ni.  The  women  of  the  household  no\\  bcoin 
to  weep  and  to  wail  and  to  beat  their  breasts,  and  servants  arc 
sent  out  to  tell  the  news  to  the  men  bers  of  the  caste.  These  no'v 
bet^in  to  arrive  in  funeral  dre  s,  the  men  wearincr  no  coats,  but 
'  Thisi.snot  (Innc  if  tin  won   in  bn';  died  in  rhild-liirth  :  <;r-c  bc'ou-.  p.  I;i. 
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cnly  .1  sliiit,  a  !-in  iL'tli  lound  tl-  '  1  and  aimthcr  over  tlic 

slKiiiliUrs,  aiul,  instcid  ..f  tiirh;'  scatvc-.  wound  round 

their  IrikIs.      1  lie  w. inu-n  roiiK  .i  hl.i'k  saris  and  blaik 

l)odiccs  uitli  no  llourrs  or  nose-.  -i  or  auspicious  marks  on 
tlicir  f<  .cluad.  1  lie  t'ir-t  person  wht.in  the  servant  tells  is  the 
pri(  st,  and  to  liiin,  as  to  (very  one  else,  lie  only  says  :  '  So-and- 
sn  is  very  ill  '.  l<>  avoid  ^;ivin;,;  a  shock. 

In  tlie  nuantiinc  .some  mcinher-^  of  the  household  ^o  to  the 
bazaar  and  buy  the  follow  int;  artiilos  :  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
twii  thick  banihoo  poles  a  black  earthen  pot  in  which  to  carry 
fire,  string;,  cnit..u  thread,  coco-nut,  and  sandal-wood  wei^hint^ 
about  a  pound.  (When  th-sc  particular  thin^^s  are  bou^Jiht, 
the  sellers  know  the  purpose  for  which  they  arc  wanted  and 
never  ask  for  nion-  >•,  for  ha^'i;:int;  at  such  a  time  would  be 
most  unhickv.  Aft(  r  a  week  nr  two  some  member  of  the 
family  ^oes  and  pay-  for  them,  but  if  tiiey  arc  not  p.ii.l,  the 
.shop-keepers  simply  write  tiiem  off  as  a  bad  debt  ;  for  if 
the  family  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  the  shop-kee[>ers  feel 
that  they  must  help  with  the  funeral.)  After  the  things  arc 
purch.ased,  tin-  members  of  the  family  make  a  ladder-like 
arr;int;<  ment  of  the  two  bamboos  and  the  strin|^. 

Ill  the  meantime  the  priest  is  eni:;ai;ed  in  makintj  the  first 
of  the  numerous  fune..il  offtiings.  This  ceremony  is  called 
rallnka  (lit.  the  traveller)  and  consists  of  offering  five  balls 
ni.idc  of  wheat  flour  and  water  beside  the  dead  boily.  The 
first  ball  is  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  plct  of  cartli  on  which 
the  corpse  is  now  lying.  The  second  is  offered  to  the  spirit  of 
the  tliiishold  over  which  the  d^^\\(\.  body  is  to  be  carried.  (As 
a  rule,  the  corpse  is  carried  through  the  ordinary  lunisc  door, 
but  if  a  Vcdic  sacrifice  or  a  wedding  is  going  on  when  death 
occurs,  a  new  door  has  to  be  made  in  the  wall,  since  auspicious 
festoons  are  hanging  over  the  ordinary  door.)  The  third  ball 
is  offered  to  the  spirit  of  the  t  ross-nuhls  of  the  vill.igc  through 
which  th.e  corpse  will  be  cirried.  If  the  village  docs  not 
contain  a  junction  of  four  roads  ihcn  this  ball  will  be  offered 
to  the  sjiirit  of  two  cro-s-roads.     On  the  way  to  the  funeral 
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in-rc  the   l)c,ir.Ts  lo.t  llic  cnri.-r  .,n  .m   .ippoint.,!   |m„ 
'  /  'isr,h,i.,),  aiul  the  f.mith  h;ill  i-,  dodiratrd  to  tlic  M,i,if  ..t  thi 
temporary  n-.ting-placc.      Th.-  fifth  hall  is  offcrcl  to  J^v./  in 
llic  funeral  p\ic. 

i:  soni.tiMo  hapi)cns  tliat  darbha-f^rass  too  is  offori-.i.  Fti 
•  v.'ry  inoiitli  there  arc  five  ron^cciitivo  days  m,  which  it  is 
inauspicious  to  die  (the  dates  „f  these  days  differ  every  inontli), 
■  m.l  il  the  dead  man  has  passed  away  on  one  of  tiie.sc  davs' 
(ivc:  Knotted  blades  of  daiblia--rass  nuist  be  placed  in  tlic  pic'cc 
"I  cloth  in  which  the  balls  are  tied  up  before  bcin^  place.!  on 
the  bier  and  carried  with  it  to  Aw  biiriiint,r..^rroun(l. 

Ill'-  body  is  now  dressed  f(jr  the  funeral  In  the  case  ol 
a  man,  <,nly  a  new  l,Mn-cl(.th  is  left  on,  together  with  a  rosary 
"f  one  hundred  and  ei-ht  tulasi  leaves,  or  of  ten  K/u/nUsa 
berries  ('  the  eyes  of  Ru.lra  'i.  or  just  one  Rudr.iksa  beriy.  Fie 
IS  also  made  to  wear  a  new  sacred  thread  on  his  icft  sliouldcr, 
the  old  one  havin-  been  thrown  away  after  life  was  extinct  and 
a  new  one  put  on  in  its  stead. 

A  dead  married  woman  is  clothed  in  her  best  sari,  bodice, 
antl  skirt,  and  adorned  with  .some  gold  ornament  ;  a  widow  is' 
robed  in  black  silk. 

Six  or  more  men  lift  the  corpse  on  to  the  bier.  Whether  it 
be  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  two  big  toes  are  tied 
together,  the  legs  arranged-  to  lie  straight,  and  the  arms 
.straightene.l  and  put  close  to  the  sides.  The  body  is  then  tied 
tightly  to  the  bier  and  so  placed  that  it  is  carried  out  feet 
foremost.  "Ih.e  eyes  have  been  carefiiilv  closed  betore  death 
and  so  remain. 

As  the)-  lift  the  bier  up,  the  bearers  all  say  '  Om  '.  and  they 
keep  on  repeating  this  sacred  word  till  they  reach  the  gate  of 
the  compound.  After  that  is  passed,  they  and  all  the  followers 
cry:  'Kama!  R.una  I  Call  on  Kama,  brothers '.  (When  the 
writer  asked  why  to! lowers  of  .Siva  call  on  Rama  and  not  on 
biva,  .she  was  told  that  Rama'.s  name  might  be  employed  in 
every  case,  even  il  the  man  were  unholy,  uhcrcas  Siva's  name 
IS  sacrosanct.) 
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In  oilier  to  purify  tlie  r^nound  over  which  the  bier  mii 
carried   fmm   the  touch   of  the  ronntlrss  Io-,\-c;istc   feet 
have   trodden    it,  rncn  c^n  ahead  and  sprinkle  the  road  witli 
v.ater  fr.Mn  the  (,aii,-es.  and  if  it  is  a  yoiincr  man  or  woman 
wlio   has  died,   milk-   is  also  sprinkled   immediately  in   front 
of  tiie  bier. 

All  tiic  bearers  of  the  bier  have  bathed,  and  wear  no  shoes 
(out  of  reverence  to  the  holiness  of  the  corpse),  no  turbans, 
shirts,  or  coats,  but  ,)nly  wet  loin-clotlis. 

And  now  to  look  far  a  moment  at  the  whole  procession. 
The  first  thine;  -  ne  sees  is  the  man  sprinkling  water  over  the 
road  ;  then,  perhaps,  the  man  sprinkling  milk  :  next  comes 
a  man  carrying  the  fire  (that  has  been  taken  from  the  dead 
man's  housci  in  a  black  earthen  pot;  and  immediately  after 
him  the  bier,  for  nothing  may  ever  come  between  the  dead 
body,  which  is  an  offering  to  Agni.  and  Agni  itself,  which 
is  carried  in  the  earthenware  j,u-.  The  frail  bier  is  carried 
shoiddcr  high'by  the  sons,  the  nearest  .xlativcs,  or  other 
members  of  the  .same  gotra.  all   crying  A'Jw,?.  /^r,wa  Mo, 


and  followed  by  a  crowd  of  men. 


/'//J/.' 

There  are  no  women  in  this  crowd,  for  they  arc  not  allowed 
to  follow  the  procession  to  the  burning-ground  ;  but  before 
the  n^rfrgc  leaves  the  compound,  the  wife  of  the  dead  man 
performs  a  most  p.ithctic  rite.  In  memory  of  the  seven  ritual 
steps  that  she  bad  t.iken  amid  all  the  jubilant  rejoicing  that 
surromidcd  her  wedding,  when  she  was  looked  on  as  almost 
divine,  she,  now  a  broken-liearted  widow,  with  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  during  the  rest  of  her  life  save  sorrow,  again  takes 
seven  steps,  thi.'  time  following  the  lifeless  body  of  her  bride- 
groom, as  witness  even  in  her  s-rrow  that  she  has  performed 
the  vows  promised  in  her  glad,  -.  would  be  impossible 

to  describe  a  contrast  ih.it  more  '       s  the  heart-strino-s. 

1  n  most  tou  ns  there  arc  several  burn  jr.,  grounds ;  for  instance, 
where  the  writer  lives  there  is  one  lor  the  family  of  the  reign- 
ing  prince,   .inothcr   for   the    Xagara.    and   a    third    f.r    high- 
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ca^U■    Hindus,   inclLuliny  other    Jiralunans,   a.iulhcr   lor    such 

ok  as  mu  and  Kulis,  and  a  fifth  fur  uutcastcs  (Sweepers, 

Pheds,  ^c.).^  ' 

In  the  writer's  tuwu  the  corpse  may  be  carried  out  to  tiie 
burnn,n.-ground  through  any  of  the  city  gates,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  In  certain  towns  particular  gates  are  pre- 
scribed for  the  passage  of  the  dead,  generally  the  gate  to  the 
south  of  the  city. 

It  is  the  State  which  decides  where  the  burning-grounds  are 
to  be  fixed,  and  if  any  one  desires  to  burn  their  dead  in 
another  place,  express  permission'^  has  to  be  obtained  fioin 
the  State. 

If  the  dead  man  was  a  Nagara,  the  cw/,-^  would  pass 
dnxctly  to  the  burning-ghat  without  rest  or  re-arrangement.    ' 

IJut  with  certain  other  J^i.  mians,  it  halts  when  it  reaches 
the  httle  masonry  platform  called  the  Visrama,  and  there 
four  coco-nuts  are  taken  from  the  bier,  to  which  they  had  been 
tied  and  are  broken.  The  bier  is  then  turned  round,  so  that 
the  head  of  the  deatl  is  carried  first. 

On   reaching   the  burning-ground,  the   body,  which   some- 
times IS  and  sometimes  is  not  washed  with  uater  in  the  house 
alter  death,  is  now  purified  by  being  immersed  in  water  up 
..   the   knees.     Stones    are   specially  arranged   on   the   river 
bank  to  support  the  body  during  this  baptism  after  death 

Then  the  pyre  is  built.  The  ground  is  .wept  and  purified 
by  having  Ganges  water  sprinkled  over  it,  and  one  copper 
com  IS  put  on  it  as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  ground.  Heavy 
lo..:s  (preferably  of  ddva/u  wood)  are  first  laid  on  the  ground  to 
tlie  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  upon  this  less  expensive 
ordinary  wood  is  laid,  till  the  whole  pyre  is  about  seven  feet 
lung  and  two  and  a  half  Lroad.     If  it  could  be  afforded,  the 

the  riuh  "!oe'^.^r^ 'lirr'^^dir^ir'"^'"  """"'"  """  '""'""^ 
river  £,k'-'.SKn''''l  "^-  '^^:!'"''--.  however,  are  not  burned  a.  the 
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upiJcr  part  u{  the  j))  ic  would  be  biiill  of  .saiidal-wood,  but  as 
this  is  tuo  cxjKii.Mvc  for  any  but  ruling  chiefs,  the  pyre  is 
generally  made  of  ordir.ary  u  ood  with  the  addition  of  about 
one  pound  of  sandal-wood. 

On  tliis  the  body  is  laid,  arranj^ed,  in  the  case  of  most 
Brahmans,  so  as  to  face  the  north,  but  in  some  parts  of  India 
to  face  the  south.  Appropriate  mantras  arc  said  and  b.ills  of 
wheat  offered. 

The  body  is  covered  with  cow-dung  cakes,  and  a  heavy  log 
is  placed,  on  tlm  ^hest  of  the  corpse  if  that  of  a  man,  and  on 
the  waist  if  it  is  that  of  a  woman.  In  the  case  of  an  Agni- 
hotri  the  ceremony  is  more  elaborate,  and  articles  of  worship, 
such  as  pots,  spoons,  &c.,  arc  burnt  with  him. 

The   nearest  relative  wlio   bears  the  dead  man's  surname 
lights  the  pyre  by  setting  some  of  the   fuc   that   has  been 
brought  from  the  house  against  the  dead  man's  thumb,  re- 
peating, as  he  does  so,  the  sacred  word  '  Om '.     The  castc- 
fcllows  and  other  spectators  sit  about  two  h.undred  yards  off, 
onl\-  closest    relatives   remaining   near   the   pyre.     In  actual 
practice  it  is  nearly  always  the  eldest  son  of  the  dead  man, 
or  the  husband  of  the  dead  wife,  who  lights  the  pyre,  but  if 
a  ruling  chief  dies,  his  eldest  son  cannot  attend  the  funeral,' 
neither  can  a  king  ever  go  to  a  burning-ground,  and  in  such 
a  case  a  younger   son   lights   the   fire.     The    reason   is  that 
a  king  or  a  ruling  chief-  is  too  holy  ever  to  uc  affected  by  sutaka 
(he  cannot  even  ".car  a  white  turban  as  a  sign  of  mourning), 
for  in  liimself  he  po.ssesses  divinity,  .having  the  power  of  the 
guardians  of  the  eight  quarters  and  some  of  the  essence  of 
Vistiu      If  there  arc  no  relatives,  any  one  who  is  desirous  of 
earni-g  merit  may  (;ffer  to  bear  the  expeii.se  of  the  funcr.d 
(altogcthu-  it  would  cost,  including  sraddha,  from   one    hun- 
'  As  a  throne  may  never  bu  ompiy,  the  son  u(  u  chief  i:,  nioclunied 
imme.hatcly  on  th    ixaih  of  his  fatlier,  and  a  short  ceremony  v,f  installa- 
tion IS  iieiformed  l)efore  the  cori)sc  is  removed  from  the  palace. 

•'A  most  notable  exception  to  this  was  made  by  H.H.  liic  present 
Ihakor  .Saheb  d  ( iondal,  wlio,  to  do  lionour  to  his  o'-',  friend  ami  tutor 
Dr.  .\iKyll  Robertson,  not  only  atiended  the  Inneral,  out  himselt  h'  -he 
luneral  pyre. 
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died  and  lilt)'  to  live  iiiindrcd  rupees);  f.ir  a  man  ulio,  fmm 
motives  of  pure  cbjirity,  burns  a  corp.-c  f^ains  merit  eipud  to 
tiiat  accpiircd  in  the  ancient  rite  of  hurse  sacrifice. 

If  a  man  ilie  auay  from  home  in  .such  a  way  tliat  no  corpse 
can  lie  found,  beini;  perhaps  drowned,  i)iown  to  pieces  by 
a  shell,  or  devoured  by  a  ti.L;er,  the  relatives,  after  waiting 
for  some  little  time,  make  a  body  of  darblia-j^ra.^s,  generally 
about  the  size  of  a  doll,  and  burn  it  with  precisely  the  same 
rites  as  we  have  described.  .Strictly  spckin--,  the  grass  body 
should  have  been  made  at  the  house  and  carried  in  procession 
through  the  town  ;  as  a  matter  of  actual  practice,  howevc,  it 
is  nearly  always  woven  at  the  river-side  near  the  place  v.-here 
it  is  burnt. 

If  a  woman  die  in  child-birth,  her  body  is  w,i  considered 
holy  until  it  has  been  bathed  at  the  burning-ground.  The 
ground  over  whicii  the  procession  passes  is  not  purified  by 
sprinkling  with  Ganges  water  or  milk,  but  Biahmans  go  ahead 
scattering  mustard-seed,  or  rice  in  the  husk,  and  unground  white 
millet. 1  Ihe  men  who  lift  and  carry  the  bier  and  the  men 
who  follow  wear  ordinary  chjthes  (not  wet  ones)  and  keep 
on  their  shoes.  As  the  corpse  is  unholjs  it  cannot  represent 
Laksmi,  and  there  is  no  circumambulation  of  it  in  the  hou.se. 

Arrived  at  the  burning-ground,  the  bearers  b.'.the  the  corpse, 
dressed  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  death,  one  hundred  and 
eight  times,  and  then,  with  most  Ihaiimans,  the  ordinary  ritual 
is  performed,  and  the  mother  and  her  unborn  child  are  burned 
together.'- 

With  the  Nagara,  however,  if  ihc  child  is  still  unborn, 
.1  most  tragic  rite  has  to  be  performed  before  the  dnd  body 
c.ui  be  burned,  and  no  one  who  has  heaid  a  Xag.ira  descriijc 
it  could  doubt  that,  though  the  body  of  the  mother  .md  her 
unborn  child  is  regarded  as  ritually  unho';-,  jet  it  is  neither 
unloved    nor    unreverenced.      A    screen    is    erected    ne.ir    the 

'  Wliitc  niilltl  is  .ilso  bcaltcicd  on  the  ^'lounil  before  the  body  of  a  chief 
or  important  landowner. 

'  Ki^^orists  say,  however,  that  the  .Na-ani  procedure  oiiyht  to  be 
observed. 
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buiial  -ruiinJ,  and  bjhiiul  il  llv  lui.>,baiKl,  il"  lit  can  bear  lu  do 
It.  il  not,  sonic  cio.sc  relative,  opens  the  dead  bod>-  and  takes 
oat  tile  dead  child.  I'.ven  if  tin  husband  is  too  heart-broken 
to  ptifurni  the  whole  rile,  1.  hand  must  be  the  liist  to  touch 
the  body  uith  the  knTe.  The  operator  does  hi  dread  task 
with  the  ^M-eatest  leveiencc,  tryin-  as  far  as  possible  tu  work 
with  closed  eyes. 

The  little  bab>'s  bod)-  i.  t.iken  a\\a>-  to  be  buried  at  suuic 
child's  cemetery,  but  the  mother's  bod>-,  after  being  bathed 
one  hundred  and  ei-ht  times,  is  consideicd  ritua!'\-  pure  and 
burned  in  the  ordinary  way. 

If  the  mother  has  died  after  the  child's  biilh,  but  before  he 
was  ritually  pure,  her  body  is  batlied  immedi.itely  afte  de.ilh 
one  luuidrcd  and  ei-lit  times  in  the  house,  and  is  t -en  carried 
in  ilie  ordin.uy  way  to  the  px're. 

In  any  ease,  however,  the  p\re  is  lit  by  tile  thief  mourner, 
••iiid  burns  usually-  for  about  three  and  a  half  jiours.  At 
inteivals  durinij  the  time  eJarified  butter  is  poured  on,  and 
mantras  are  repeated.     As  the  lire  i^ues  out,  the  chic''  m 
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circuniambulatcs  the  pyre  Irom  lelt  to  ri-lil  ,th.-  inauspicious 
directionj  four  times  (the  inauspicious  numtKij. 

He  filially  exlin.^uislits  the  tmber^,  when  the  bodx  .md  the 
wood  have  been  buriil  up,  b>-  thiowin-  water  on  them,  'llie 
ashes  <;re  then  tollecleil  ami  thrown  into  the  n.er.  An\-  tinv 
fra-iiieiits  of  bone  that  remain  are  carried  back  t..  the  houst. 
and  later  taken  to  (Ia\  a  or  Siddhpur,  or  ihrown  into  some 
oiher  sacred  water,  such  ..,  flic  Damodar  Kunda  near  Juna- 
yadh. 

.\  ball  ul  wheat  is  offeiexl  V,  these  one  or  two  fra-ments, 
.iiid  the  black  cirthen  pot  which  ori-inall}-  helil  the  fire 
is  broken  in  pieces  with  a  stone. 

After  Uiis  every  one  b.ahe.s,  lepealin-  as  they  do  so  the  word 
'  Urn',  and  beii.-  e.ireful  not  to  ch(;o,-.e  that  plate  where  the 
M.'/u  washes  the  clothes,  since  that  is  impure.  Still  wearing 
tlijir  wet  cloth.L.,  they  go  back  to  the  .spot  where  the  body 
lsa>  been  burnt  and  pour  water  on  it  from  llieir  hands,  with 
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their  ri-lit  ll^mllJ^  down 

'I'ltc  actual  bcarcis    i  H, 

li.ul  fM\valk  fioni  the  huu^    un.shod  ami 

lit   thi   holiness  vf  tiic 


u  y  lliL'ii  (.lian-c  into 
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mou  'UTS,  and  again  chan-e  tlieir  clothe.s. 
he  fainil)-  is  liJi,  ihey  will  pcrhap 


le  again  now  w  itii  tlic  ulht 
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uc  milked  over  i! 
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J5ut  iK.w  to  return  to  the  lioii-e.  Alter  tlie  men  liave  1<  ft, 
the  women  all  <^n  to  the  nearest  bathiii'^place  and  try 
apijroximately  to  time  tlieir  bathini;  to  the  moment  when  the 
l)>re  i-,  lit.  'l"hc)-  then  return  Jionic  a;ul  sit  and  wec[).  (\Vc 
sliall  study  later  the  siiecial  inournin^'  of  the  widow.) 

As  the  men  approach  the  iiouse  on  their  return  from  the 
hurnin;^r  ;^Mouncl,  the  nearest  relatives  to  the  dead  say  '  ( )m ', 
and  the  women  reply  '  Rama '.  (Women  do  not  usually  rci)eat 
the  word  '  t)m  '.) 

The  funeral  par'>-  then  sit  outside  the  house  of  the  dead 
man  and  weip  and  console  each  other  till  tlie  new  Iiead  of  the 
house  gives  them  permission  to  ^]n.  Ikfore  entering  their  own 
hou.sc,  every  member  of  the  funeral  procession  washes  his 
hands  and  his  feet.  and.  if  it  is  one  of  ilie  five  inau>i)icious 
days  of  the  month,  also  bathes  completely  and  wa.shcs  his 
clothes. 

Now,  and  only  now,  is  the  son  or  ciiicf  mourner,  on  whom 
■  ill  the  responsibility  for  the  funeral  rested,  allowed  to  weep. 

If  the  death  has  occurred  early  in  the  morning,  there  is  no 
tune  to  Cook,  and  so  near  rel.itives  who  are  also  under  sut.d<a 
would  ask  tlie  mourners  to  eat  in  their  houses. 

riicy  would  not  eat  wheaten  bread,  or  milk,  or  much  clarified 
butter,  and  .some  would  not  take  rice.  On  the  actual  day  of 
the  funeral  the)-  would  not  drink  tea,  and  strici  people  would 
not  take  it  or  anything  sweet  lor  thirteen  days. 

The  rules  vary  with  different  families,  some  not  eating  rice 
and  pulse  in  the  evening,  and  others  refusing  various  favourite 
dishes  for  these  tliirteen  days. 

The  mourning  dress  for  women  in  certain  parts  of  Indi.i  is 
1)1. ick.  fo."  )oung  girls  blue,  s.uis,  whilst  men  wear  white 
turbans.  In  some  princely  families  a  white  carpet  is  spread 
during  the  tiir.e  of  mourning. 

this  is  not,  liowcvti,  done  when  a  ni.in  joins  the   llrahina  or    \r\\ 
^..ni.ij.  ' 


1)1,  ATI 


K'iS 


W'oiii.  n  (I.,  not  u.isli  tluir  Ihiir,  and  ncilli.  i-  ilicy  nor  nun 
iiial.c  llic  auspicioiis  iii,-uk  on  tlK-ir  fniclua<ls  whiNl  sutaka 
lasts,  lor.  as  uc  shall  sec  later,  no  wji.ship  can  be  performed 
cluriiit^  siitaka. 

An)-  one  i.^  hee  lo  ;mj  to  a  ueddinj;  oi  uuL  un  lie  likes,  ulien 
invited  ;  but  a  funeral  is  far  more  formal,  and  not  only  is 
ever)-  friend,  acquaintance,  and  castc-fcllow  supijosed  to  -o  to 
the  funeral,  but  he  is  alsoobliL^ed  to  ^'o  and  pay  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence ;  trade  rivals,  anil  even  actual  enemies,  must  do  so  too. 

I'.very  evening'  from  five  o'clock  onwards  the  elders  of  the 
family  sit  for  abcnit  an  hour  and  a  half  and  receive  tlicsc 
visitors,  the  men  ^^oin^r  to  the  men,  and  the  women  to  the 
women,  llach  visitor  sta>s  about  five  minutes,  and,  however 
much  he  may  iiave  disliked  the  dead  man,  he  spends  those 
five  minutes  praising  him.  As  there  is  sut,d<a,  no  refreshment 
can  be  oftercd  to  a  tiniest,  neither  can  he  be  f,M'ven  leave  to  go 
m  tlie  polite  formula  that  asks  him  to  come  ai^ain  ;  instead, 
his  liost  indicates  when  he  has  had  enou<;h  of  him  and  his 
condolence  Ij>  tile  blank  comiuand— '  Get  up  and  '^o  '. 

The  women  and  their  friends  weep  and  bewail  the  dead 
dnriuL;  these  visits. 

ISrahmans  (unlike  Rajputs  and  Katlu^)  do  nr,t  hire 
mourner.-/  but  women  of  the  f.uuily  weep  for  nine  days. 
Lest  excessive  grief  should  injure  their  health,  a  priest  is  called 
after  the  first  t!ay,  who,  to  try  ;,nd  tlivcit  tlicir  minds,  reads  to 
them  the  (,ai uifa  PitiCvia^  in  which  Visim  tells  the  eagle  of 
the  condition  of  mortals  after  death,  and  which  also  gives 
dircction>  for  sraddha.  ]?otli  men  and  women  c.ime  and  listen 
to  this  reading  and  dr.iw  consolation  from  it. 

'  Tlicsc  lured  nuiuriUTs  art-  alua>s  uoiiien.  Tlicy  .-ill  ilrt'.';s  in  black 
and  cover  their  l;iees.  The  leader  stands  on  a  plaitdriii  ami  wails  out 
siitli  .•^ententes  as  '.Mas  !  lie  died  before  lie  bee  .uiie  ,i  Kiaiidf.iiher  ',  '  lie 
died  before  hey.iined  f.une  as  a  soldier',  and  ;dl  the  other  hired  nioumeis, 
si.uuling  round  in  a  eiicle.  rcsiioiid  '  Al.is  I  alas  I  ' 
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CI  I A  I'll- k     \||| 
iX'M'.kAi.  ()Mi;ki.\l.s 

The  Soul  after  I  leatli— .Siitak.i. 

'll-NMl   Dav    .SkAlilHIA      Kfilloval  ol  Sutak.i. 

i:i.iAKMu  1;av:  \V.,-.|„|,  of  V,snu  and  „(  Satyc.  -hacrUK.  f.,r 
Sin>  W  or.l.ip  of  llic  1-  ivc  ( io.l.-l.kadasa  Srad.lha-r  .vduKI  Sraddlu- 
-M.iiM.iKc (if  Calves— KkoddNla.Sraddha-Funcral  Feasts. 

Twi,i  1.  Ill  Day  :   Uite  nt  Vuu^n-   -.UtWrn^^  to  Ciows. 

■I'lllKiELMii  l).\\.     I'reta. 

Wl.  shall  uiKlci.tand  tlic  limLial  CLrciiionic.  -Inciter  if  we 
IMii.c  licrc  for  .1  niomuit  ami  examine  tiic  conflicting  popular 
beliefs  cuiicerninL;-  the  advenUu'e.s  that  befall  the  Iml  after 
•Icath.  (wr  it  is  these  belief,  that  decide  the  actual  rilu  d. 
hninediatcly  alter  death  the  soul  of  a  man  i.-,  not  clothe.l  in 
a  l.h)'Mcal  b„dy  iS//^u/a  Sm,r.,).  but  in  the  /.///,.„  S,n-nv 
uhich,  thoti^h  it  has  in  all  seventeen  senses,  can  neither  eat 
"">•  'li'nk.  and  i..  only  the  si/.e  of  a  ihinnb.     The  moment  the 

thumb-sued  vap.M-oiis  soul  leaves  thebody.tuofriyhtfulservants 
»>    ^ama    seixe  earn-    ii    alon-   for   ninety-nine    thousand 

lcaL;ues.  and  present  it  to  Varna  (this  is,  as  it  uere,  a  prelimi- 
nary -oin-  to  Yama,  to  prove  that  the  right  pern)!!  iias  been 
summoned  and  no  mistake  made;,  alter  which  they  brin-  it 
strii-ht  back  again  to  the  gate  of  its  own  house. 

According  t<.  the  popu.lar  br,i,f,  it  is  most  imj.ortant  that 
the  dead  b..dy  should  be  buint  whil.st  the  soul  is  away  lest  it 
should  re-enter  its  ou.i  cori-se,  .uid  this  is  the  rea..o'n  why 
any  del.ty  ,„  taking  the  bod)-  to  the  burning-ground  i, 
a\oitled.' 

'The  <.uj.u  ,t,  w.n;,  n.n.:  'The  Mml  ,s  linked  urh  the  breath  O 
l^K,tlar,  ai.ei  ih.a  h...  yon,  .  d..  not  ke.p  the  body  a  nn.Ue  ,a  .l,e  hoa..  ' 
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Tlic  little  tliiimb-si/C(1  vapnr.ms  hndx  remains  at  llicdoovdl 
Its  foiiii.  r  Ikui^o  fnr  tliirtccn  .iay--'  and.  li.ivin;4  no  physical 
'"id\-,  can  fake  neither  lood  nor  water. 

Some  castes  offer  a  .-^raddlia  on  tiie  third  d.iy  after  tiic 
deatli.vhcn  tIiey^'oaL;ain  to  the  hnrnin^^-ciroiind  and  collect  the 
ashes,  lint,  thon!.;h  in  former  limes  the  Hrahinans  of  Katlna- 
war  also  used  to  offer  the  first  hall  on  the  third  <la\-,  with  tiie 
object  of  forming;  a  physical  Ijody  and  .satisfyin':;  its  cravinpjs, 
the)-  now  u.iit  till  after  the  Milaka,  or  ceremonial  defilement, 
has  been  partially  removed  on  the  tenth  da\-,  before  offeriii;^ 
.-iny  sraddha.  I'.ven  the  .Maddlia  that  they  offer  on  the  tenth 
day  is  impmc  {.^fa/iiia  Soii,tsi)  because,  as  \vc  shall  sec,  they 
aic  nut  c\en  tlien  ceremonially  pure  from  .--ulaka. 

We  have  already  studied  the  siitaka  which  accrued  to  the 
members  of  a  family  on  the  occasion  of  a  birth,  but  the  cere- 
monial defdemcnt  is  far  heavier  when  a  death  takes  place. 
So  heavy  indeed  is  tliis  death  sutaka  {.Ifritdku  Sutuka),  that 
a  Br.lhman  on  the  day  of  the  death  cannot  immediately  put  pen 
to  paper  to  «ay  there  has  been  a  death  and  so  account  for  his 
absence  from  his  work  and  enL;ap;emcnts.  ,i  fact  which  often 
leads  to  real  embarrassment. -' 

The  defilement  begins  to  be  h>;htened  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  death,  v.hcn  every  member  of  the  caste  must  r^o  to 
the  temple  of  Siva.  The  men  rjo  first,  and  then  the  women  ; 
before  entering  the  temple,  they  w.ish  their  faces  and  feet,  and 
then  ^u  in,  and,  beholding'  the  face  ( f  the  idol  {liarsaiia),  they 
pray  for  the  peace  of  the  dead  man's  soul. 

The  priest  then  offers  a  lamp  of  clarified  butter  to  the  idol. 

Some  Brahmans.-'  before  setting  out  to  vi.Mt  the  temples, 
chew  a  mixture  o(  ttiiii  leaves,  areca-nut.  and  black  earth,  and 

'  .According  to  anoilicr  belief,  fur  the  first  nine  niglus  the  scul  of  the 
dead  man  is  t;oinj,'  on  a  Icarfiil  journey,  sometimes  over  heated  sand, 
sonictimcs  throuj^li  forests  all  on  tire,  and  at  other  limes  through  siuli 
<lense  forests  that  no  r.vy  of  liLiht  |)enctrates  their  lilack  ilepths.  To  light 
the  soul  tlirou^h  these  dark  glades,  a  l.iinp  of  clarilled  Inittcr  is  sent  to  the 
temple  for  the  tirst  nine  nights  alter  the  death. 

''   lie  may  write  on  liis  return  from  tlic  liurninL; -^rc'iind. 

'  This  is  not  done  liy  the  .^ "igara. 
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uli.n  ariivol  .i;  the  Umi>\c  scatter  uliilc   millet  ■;i.iiii  before 
tlic  iciol. 

Ill    otlici    'I'u ice-horn    (tlioii-h    not    necessarily   Hi'ihinan) 
castes  this  temple  visitin-  is  dnne  on  the  s.  rond  or  tiiird  day 
after  the   death.     The   wlinio   eastc   ijocs    to   the   temple,  the 
chief  mourner  (ulio  may  he  cither  the  eldest  ,,r  the  yoiin'';c-t 
son),   who    lit    the   pyre,  weirin-    on    hi.   shmilder  a'p''*^"'  of 
white  unwashed  frin-ed  eh.th.      I  he  cloth  is  fold. , I  in  f<,nr  and 
marked    uith   a    red    s::,s/,7:,i,  anti    the   chid  momner  has   a 
stiaiyiit   vertical   line   on   his  forehead.     They   all  wash  their 
faces  and  feet  outside  the  temple  and  'behold  the  face  '  of  the 
idnl  Siva,  just  as  il,     Hrahmans   we  saw,  did.  and  on  rcturnin- 
home    nivc    millet    to  the   pi-eons.      Hut,   whilst    fecdin-  the 
pipeoiLs,  they  perform  a   most   symbolic  act.     They   fust    fill 
the  measure  in  the  ..rdinary  way  four  times,  and  ihJn,  h.oldint; 
the  measure  upside  down,  they  attempt  f,,ur  times  to  fill  h. 
They  say  that  they  do  this  to  tyjiify  the  departure  of  the  dead 
cmpty-h;inded-that  it  was  as  impossible  for  him  to  take  any 
po.s.scs.sion  with  him  as  it  is  for  them  to  make  any  millet  <;raia 
remain  in  a-,  upturned  measure.     They  then  take  a  slatc^'aiul 
write  the  di-it  4  (in  Sanskrit  8)  four  times  and  then  four  times 
reversed   thus  fj.     This   ili.,;it    four    is    called    lilack   or    Dirty 
Four.      After  this  has  been  done,  letters  are  written  in  hl.ick 
ink  to  relatives,  tellin-  them  of  the  death  and  bidding'  them 
to  the  funeral  feast. 

On  the  tenth  day  all  the  youn^'er  membeis  of  the  family 
have  their  moustaches  shaved  off,  and  tlic  sCitaka  pres.ses  less 
heavily  than  on  the  day  before. 

The  chief  mourner  (who  had  lit  the  [>yre)  [roc  with  the 
family  priest  to  some  place  (Xitside  the  town  near  a  river  and 
there  performs  the  fust  .siaddha. 

Sraddha  is  perhaps  the  most  import.uil  rite  in  Hinduism, 
and  the  desire  to  have  it  rii^htly  performed  for  himself,  ,ind' 
to  perform  it  riL;ht!y  for  his  ou  n  father,  sways  a  liiahman's 
whole  life. 

The  horror  of  dyinij  unshriven  that  coloured  men's  thoii-dits 
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in  mccii.Kv.il  liuropc  i-,  r.iiiil  mmpan  d  Aitti  a  I  lin.Ui'sdf^spair 
of  his  future  st.itc  if  ho  liavc  no  son  to  pcrfoini  the  rite  for  liim. 
There  aic  .i!to;.;(  thi  r  thico  Si.uldha.  tlic  fmpiii<-  (witli  two 
groups  <if  halls,  (irsl  six  and  then  ten;  the  Setni-pure  (in 
wliidi  tiic  rice  ball,  .uc  dffered  in  one  group  of  eleven  and 
anotlur  ()fri\<),  aiuI  the  I'urc  (in  which  the  balls  are  offend 
in  three  -roujjs  of  one,  fifteen,  and  four)  :  altogether  fifty-two 
iialls  are  offered. 

Iinpiirc  ^i-,l.hni,i  iMiiliii-   Sotfast). 

The  fir  t  siaddha,  tlu  Inipuie  .Siaddha  \Malin>i  So,f,isi) 
is  performed  uliilst  the  family  arc  still  in  a  condition  of 
sutaka.  It  consists  of  tiie  offering  of  sixteen  bally  of  rice, 
i.e.  the  six  which  were  carried  on  the  dead  man's  bier  and 
offered  to  the  spirits  of  various  places  and  to  Agni,  and  the  ten 
which  will  now  on  the  tenth  day  he  offered  to  create  a  different 
body  {Yt'itniid  Snrirn)  as  a  cover  for  the  soul,  in  its  h'ttle 
thumb-si/cd  vajxirous  body,  or  /.z//:,'^,?  Sarira.  The  priest  and 
the  chief  moLirncr,  whom  ue  will  take  to  be  the  eldest  son  of 
the  de.id  man,  when  they  reach  a  suit.ible  plot  of  ground  at  the 
river-side  (which  must  not  be  the  burning-ground)  purify  it 
by  sprinkling  water  over  it,  and  then  scatter  sesamum  seeds 
and  barley  on  it. 

They  then  seat  themselves  on  two  of  the  low  stools  which 
they  have  brought  u  ith  them  and  place  a  third  for  X'isnu  to 
sit  on.  (It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  these  stools  have  no 
nails  or  screws  in  them,  for  that  would  be  fatal  to  the  object 
of  the  sraddha,  since  cold  iron  frightens  away  not  only  evil 
but  also  good  spirits,  and  neither  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors 
nor  the  little  thumb-sized  vaporous  body  itself  could  come 
near,  if  there  were  any  iron  about.) 

Visnu  is  invoked,  a-ked  to  take  his  scat  on  the  stool 
provided  for  him,  and  then  represented  by  a  knotted  blade  of 
darbha-grass,  which  is  placed  on  it. 

Then  the  priest  says  on  behalf  of  the  son  that  the  sraddha 
is  performed  to  provide  a  body  {)'aia)i(~i  Surini)  for  the  father. 
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A  tiny  trench  is  made  in  ...c  c,n-niintl  rannin;^  from   iiortli-wost 
to  soulh-ca^t  and  is  lined  witli  darbIia-L,n-ass. 

'I'en  halls  of  l)arley  nour  mixed  with  sesamum  sn^ds,  water, 
sii;j;ar,  milk,  curds,  honey,  and  clarified  butter  ,ire  arr.mrred  in 
this  trench,  for  they  say  that,  as  the  body  of  the  dead  man 
was  made  of  dii-t,  the  balls  must  Ijc  t^iven  to  dust,  and  so 
they  put  them  on  the  earth  itselt".  As  each  ball  is  placed  in 
the  trench,  a  sentence  is  repeated  :  as  the  ceremonial  defile- 
ment [Mritaka  Sfi/dka)  is  not  yet  removed,  the  holy  words  of 
the  Vedas  cannot  be  used,  but  they  (punc  sentences  from  some 
treati.=c  on  funeral  rites. 

As  tlic  fir.st^  ball  is  offered,  the  priest  says,  and  the  son 
repeats  after  him  :  '  May  this  create  a  head  " ;  with  the  second 
ball:  '  ;\Iay  this  create  neck  and  -houlders'  ;  with  the  third  : 
'  May  this  create  licart  and  chest ' ;  the  fourth  :  '  .May  this 
create  a  back  ' ;  the  fifth  :  '  May  this  create  waist  and  stomach  ' ; 
the  sixth  :  '  May  this  create  thit;;hs  and  entrails  '  ;  the  seventh  : 
'  AFay  this  create  legs  as  far  as  the  knees'  ;  the  eighth  :  •  .May 
this  create  knees  '  ;  the  ninth  :  '  May  this  create  logs,  .shins, 
and  feet';  the  tenth:  'May  this  create  power  of  digesting, 
and  so  satisf)-ing  hunger  and  thirst '. 

Mach  ball  contains  four  parts  ;  one  part  is  for  \'ama.  an  awful- 
looking  deity ;  two  are  for  the  five  elements,  which  com[)osc 
the  new  body  (the  Ydtam'i  Sarirn)  ;  and  the  fouith  f<jr  its 
nourishment. 

_  This  new  body  which  now  encloses  the  thumb-sized  Lii'r^a 
SiirJrd  i.s  about  eighteen  inches  long,  the  size,  that  is  to  say.  of 
the  arm  from  finger  tip  to  elbow  joint. 

When  all  the  ten  balls  arc  laid  in  the  trench,  water  is 
sprinkled  on  them,  and  a  long  cotton  thread  is  laid  over  them 
to  provide  clothing  for  the  new  body,  this  thre.id,  too,  being 
sprinkletl  with  water. 

A  mark  h  made  on  each  of  tlic  balls,  but  it  shoukl  be 
noticed  that  this  marlc   is  made  not  of  i  ice,  \\hieh   is  always 

'  CoiUnt.     Monicr  W  illi.mis,  lU  'ilinuaiiu::.  p.  293. 
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auspicious,  but  of  .scsamuni  seeds.  The  tlnwers,  ton  tliat 
are  laid  en  the  balls  are  interesting,  f,.r  the\-  are  scsanuim 
flo^^c,•s,l  a  blossom  called  ^r^as/y,,.  and  lulas,  leaves;  no  other 
flowers  may  be  given. 

Then  comes  a  ccremoiy  called  S,>,//,hh>i//.  u  hen  one 
luindred  drops  are -iven  to  the  balls,  -io  perform  this  rite, 
water  and  milk  are  mixed  t(i;^rether  in  a  concli-sh.ell,  and  drops 
from  it  are  [loiircd  on  the  balls  in  the  folUnvin-  manner:  one 
drop  on  the  first  ball,  three  on  the  second,  five  on  the  third, 
.seven  on  the  fourtii.  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  hundred  have 
been  dropped. 

After  this  rite  has  been  completed,  the  son,  holding  a  tulasi 
leaf,  prays  silently  to  \^isnu  to  deliver  the  dead  man  '  from 
being  a  departed  one  in  the  power  of  \'ama '.  He  then  offers 
the  leaf  as  the  symbol  of /Vm/v/  (loving  devotion!  to  the  blade 
of  knotted  darbha-grass  representing  X'i.siui.  The  grass  is  un- 
plaitcil.and  each  knot  untied,  and  \'isnu  takes  his  leave,  but  the 
polite  formula  asking  him  to  come  again  is  not  used,  as  this  is 
not  an  auspicious  occasion.  The  balls  are  ne.\t  picked  up 
from  the  trench  and  thrown  into  the  river,  the  .son  bathes,  ami 
the  ceremony  clo.ses  by  gifts  of  gra.xs  being  made  to  cow's,  of 
laddu  sweets  to  ]5rahmans,  and  of  loaves  to  dogs. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  this  Impure 
Siaddha  (J/,?//av?  Sodtis/)  was  to  provide  a  body  for  tiic 
disembodied  spirit.  If  this  were  not  done,  that  spirit  (/;vA?) 
would  become  a  malignant  spirit  (Mz/A^),  but  if  this  .Sraddha 
of  the  Tenth  Day  has  been  successful,  the  departed  now 
po.sscsscs  a  physical  body,  subject  to  hunger  and  thirst,  the 
length  of  a  forearm  (\atana  Sarira),  covering  the  little 
thumb-sized  vaporous  body.  This  new  Vatana  Sarira  remains 
unchanged  near  its  old  home,  while  the  I'levuith-  and  Twelfth- 
da)-  Sraddha  are  offered,  and  it  accepts  and  eats  the  offerings. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  it  leaves  this  world  and  sets  out  on  ?ts 
twelve    months'  journey  to    Yama's  kingdom,  holding  on  to 

•  .Sesannim  tl.iweis  ran  only  be  ulTced  u.  dead  anc.slors  (  M,mn) 
never  to  the  goes.  ■'  '  • ' 
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the  co\v'>  tail  to  cross  tlic  river  Wiitarani.  ITiis  journc)-  is 
a  very  urrihle  one  and  niiirh  \\<,r-e  than  the  hurried  first 
joiirnc)-.  and,  as  we  -hall  see  liter,  special  sraddhi  arc 
performed  to  lielp  the  soul  on  iLs  \\a>-.  Hero  we  need  only 
note  that  at  the  end  of  the  \oar  it  reaches  the  abode  of  Yania 
-still  ill  the  b(i(l\-  (the  Vatana  Sarir.u  it  has  rccci\cd  as  the 
re-ult  of  this  'I'mth-da)-  Sraddha.  It  i,^  this  Yatana  Sarira 
too  which  goes  before  the  judL;ement  scat  of  Yama,  who  pro- 
nounces sentences  of  heaven  or  hell  according  to  its  accumu- 
lated past  actions.  \Yhen  its  term  in  either  heaven  or  hell 
is  served,  it  u  ill  have  to  take  another  body,  A'.'ini/ta  Sarira, 
and  the  forn.  of  that  body  will  entirely  dejiend  ag.iin  on  the 
accumulated  energy  (;f  the  souls  past  actions  \I\aniia).  It 
may  be  that  of  a  worm,  a  plant,  a  god.  a  tlcmon.  a  cat,  or 
a  man,  but.  unlike  what  the  Jaina  believe,  whatever  body  the 
soul  inhabits  it  inhabits  as  sole  tenant, not  as  a  tenement  lodger. 

On  the  tenth  day  after  the  completion  of  the  Impure 
Sraddha.  the  sfitaka  or  ceremonial  defdemcnt  is  lightened. 
(It  is  ([uite  ended  for  distant  relatives,  but  in  the  immediate 
family  in  which  the  death  has  occurred  it  lasts  for  twelve  days.) 

The  Hutaka  is  he.iviest  on  tiie  first  da\-  of  the  death  before 
the  body  is  burnt,  when  the  famil)- cannot  touch  pen  or  paper. 
All  day  long  they  liave  to  wear  funeial  dress,  and  so  annot 
go  to  their  business.  In  some  parts  of  India  they  arc  not 
allowed  to  touch  bed  or  bedding,  but  in  Kathiawar  this  is 
permissible,  though  all  the  bedding  ui^cA  during  sCitaka  is 
sent  to  tlie  washerman  on  the  eleventh  da  v. 

Similarly  tlie_\-  have  on  the  tenth  day  a  great  cleansing  of  all 
the  vessels  used  dining  sfitaka,  the  metal  ones  being  cleaned 
with  ashes  and  the  earthen  pots  thrown  away.  (They  do  not 
iiave  to  purify  grindstone  or  pestle  and  mortar,  for  these  may 
not  be  used  till  after  the  tenth  day.) 

As  the  rice  for  the  iin[Hire  funcr.d  offerings  was  cooked  on 
the  hearth,  it  also  is  considered  impure,  so  on  the  tenth  day 
the  old  hearth  is  dug  up  and  a  new  one  built  and  pi  istcred 
with  cow-dung. 
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I  he    prohibition    against    hearing    nu.sic    outlasts    sntaka  • 
somctunes  the  mourners  .ieclin,-  to  h..ar  it  till  tun  nvmM.s 

>.^vc  pa^s.,!,  occasionally  c.vvn   lor  six,  „  the  man   who  died 
was  (]uitc  \-oun--.' 

< '"  the  tenth  .uy  c.vrv     a  mhcr  of  the  familv  bathes  in  the 
1-nse  the  nun  l,ave  tlu.V  nKn.taches  sha^■ed  'off,  the  u-onicn 

-shthe.rlun     dl  the,,, nnents  that  have  be.nu.andurin.; 
■sutaka  are  washed,  an<i  the  lloor  and  walls  of  the  house  arc 
rc-plastered   with   cow-dun.cr.     After  all  this  has  been  done 
housh  some  sutaka  .till    rcnains,  outsiders  can    now  touch 
t Ik.  .uournersand  can  sit  on  the  san.e  carpet  with  them,  bat 
o     the  mornms  of  the  eleventh  day  they  bathe  a^ain,  and 
uiU,  Jctid        '  ""^'  '''^'''"^'"'  '^''''  '■^'"^^•■"■^  '■^^'"■^fly  connected 
There  is  another  very  important  aspect  of  the  defdement 
that  we   .should   notice.     The   sutaka   has  not   onK-  affected 
n>atenal  things,  but  has  rendered  the  mourners  ceremonially 
•mpure,  and  so  not  only  unfit  to  worship,  but  also  unfit  to 
K-eep  their  tutelary  god  in  their  house. 

On  the  day  of  the  death  some  friend  of  the  family,  who  is 
iMmseH- unaffected  by  Sutaka,  comes  to  the  house  to  fetch  the 
Kol,  bareheaded,  dressed  only  in  silk  loin-cloth  and  scarf 
of  ceremony,  and  wearing  sandals  of  wood,  not  leathern  shoes 
^_  Ih.s  man  carries  the  Idol,  probably  the  phallic  emblem  of 
^u-a  (a  hnga  with  ,a  silver  serpent  coiled  round  it  arranged  on 
a  tiny  silver  throne),  and  before  him  goes  another  fnVnd  of 
the  family  similarly  dressed,  sprinkling  uater  on  the  road  to 
purify  It  before  the  passage  of  the  god. 

On  the  eleventh  day,  when  the  sutaka  is  lightened  the 
members  of  the  f.mily  can  go  into  the  cmi)ty  room  where  the 
k^od  .s  usually  kept,  to  worship  their  /sf^r  Deva  ^tutelary  deitv)  • 
Init  the  Idol  itself  should  not  be  brought  back  till  the  twelfth 

woman  was  allowed   o  wcTr  a    n"  I     s  n         f"",  *",'  '"°"^'"-''«-  ""d  .u, 
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On  the  mi'inin''  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  (1a\'.  tl 
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remo\'al  of  .sr;tal-:a  is  [naeticall)  eonipleted.  The  family 
afjain  hathc  carK'  in  th.c  nicniiiic:^.  and  the  owner  of  tlie  house 
lirintjs  baclc  the  idol  and  re-installs  it,  lhonc;h  food  (  annot  he 
f:flercd  to  the  idul  in  the  actual  liou^e  of  mournin;^'  until  after 
the  thirteenth  daw 


Not  onK'  lia\'e  the  mourners  bee 


n  unaiile  cluruii 


the  (la\'s  of 


sutaka  to  worsiiip  I'u  ir  idol,  but  the  men  of  the  liousc  have 
not  been  allowed  to  repeat  the  sacred  words  of  the  fiayatri 
mantra,  or  to  ]>erform  Sandliy,~i  in  the  ordinal')'  form.  They 
have,  however,  been  allowed  to  periorm  a  sliortened  and 
altered  forni  of  Sandhya.  since  a  15ralinian  who  omits  it 
altopjcthcr  for  even  tlie  space  of  three  da\-s  '  is  thrown  back 
to  the  ranks  of  a  Sudra.  l^ut  to  a  de\'out  and  spiritu;illy- 
minded  Ihahnmn  it  is  a  ver\-  real  £^i!cf  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
wor>]iip  of  liis  c^od  and  the  beloved  words  of  the  Gfiyatri 
mantra  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  sorrow,  just  when  he  most 
longs  for  the  divine  consolation  and  s}-mpath\".  To  such 
a  man  tliere  is  deep  attraction  in  the  thought  of  a  God  Who  is 
'a  \ery  present  help  in  time  of  trouble'  and  Who  Himself 
promises  to  be  with  His  children  when  Ihcy  walk  through  this 
■\  allej-  overcast  b)-  tlie  shadow  of  death. 

We  have  noticed  that  the  ceremonial  defilement  caused  by 
sutaka  pres>cs  less  heavily  as  tl"e  da,\'s  go  by,  the  mourners 
passing  through  distinct  stages  t'rom  complete  defilement  to 
less  pollution,  then  to  still  less,  and  at  last  to  complete  freedom 
from  sutalca.  It  has  also  been  noticed  that  nearness  of 
rclationshiji  to  the  dead  man  affects  the  heaviness  of  the 
sutaka,  only  those  in  the  actual  house  (father's  children,  or 
grandfather's)  being  impure  for  twelve  days,  those  within  the 
seventh  degree  of  kinship  being  ceremonially  impure  for  ten 
da\  s.  and  i_iut^ide  that,  up  to  the  sixteenth  degree,  for  three 
da)\s. 

'  A  1  rfihnian  who  sold  iiiiik  for  tlirec  d.-iys  would  also  become  a  .Sudra. 
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I  lie  castc-fcllous  whu  -^n  to  ilic  lKirnini;-i;i(iund  come  lioinc 
and  bathe  ami  arc  accniiiUcd  ccrcmuiiia!I>-  pure  as  .soon  as 
evening  fails  and  tlic  iiglits  arc  iit. 

On  tlie  eleventh  day  after  the  death  the  son  or  chief 
mourner  .-tarts  out  early  with  the  family  priest  and  attendant 
]5ialimans  for  the  river  bank,  wiierc  they  have  an  enormous 
amount  of  worship  and  purification  to  go  through.  Thoi;<rh 
worshippers  of  Siva,  they  take  with  them  a  S,h',t_i^n;hii-7,  the 
s}inbol  oi  X'i.siui,  because  he  is  the  god  who  is  popularly 
supposed  lo  preside  over  Sradtllia  ceremonies,  and  they 
probably  also  take  some  fire  from  the  household  hearth. 

licfore  leaving  the  house  they  light  a  lamp  of  clarified 
butter  and  put  it  either  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  house  or 
else  in  the  room  where  the  man  died  ;  they  then  walk  barefoot 
to  some  suitable  place  on  the  river  bank  not  too  near  to  the 
burning-ground.  There  the  son  i)erforms  Sandhya,  which 
he  is  now  once  more  allowed  to  do,  goes  through  the  whole 
of  a  Brahman's  morning  worship,  and  finally  does  reverence 
cither  to  the  idol  in  a  temple  of  Siva,  if  there  be  one  at  hand, 
or  else  to  some  pipal  tree  growing  near.  Other  learned 
Ihrdimans,  having  been  invited  to  attend  the  Sraddha,  watch 
whilst  the  son  purifies  his  body  from  all  sin  by  performin"- 
Prayascitta.  He  invokes  Vi.snu  and  worships  him,  either 
under  the  form  of  thiec  knotted  blades  of  darbha-grass.  or  as 
the  Salagrduia.  with  the  lull  si.\teenfold  ritual. 

He  then  recites  the  text  which  every  Ihahman  repeats  once 
a  year  on  the  day  when  he  changes  his  sacred  thread,  and 
which  implores  forgiveness  for  every  sin  great  or  small. 

The  great  sins  Olalidpataka)  are  :  killing  a  ISrrdiman  ; 
drinking  wine  ;  theft  ;  intrigue  with  a  guru's  wife  ;  and 
association  with  any  who  have  committed  such  sin.>. 
I'orgiveness  for  these  sins  is  only  asked  every  >ear,  for,  as 
a  Hrahman  gentleman  quite  truly  remarked  to  the  present 
writer  :   '  One  does  not  kill  a  JSrahman  every  day  '. 

For  the  .-.mailer  sins  {Upapataka)  forgivenes.-,  is  asked  twice 
rt  day.     These  arc:  untiuthfulno.s;  cheating;  refusing  to  give 
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alms  t,,  tlu'  cKsd-viiif,-  cilin-  fnihickltii  thiiiL^,  such  as  -Mi-lic 
ornni..ns;  sniukin-;  ,,r  doiiifr  anylliiii;^  mnvorthy  of  ,i  l^iTiIimaii 
ill  iniiu!.  l)i)(ly,  iir  spcccli, 

Wlion  the  .M,n  lia.s  tluis  a-ked  foi-iveiK  s..  lie  sips  tlic  five: 
I'ltHiiicls  wl  tlic  cAv  wliidi  OMifcr  ccicinonial  piiiitw  i.e.  milk. 
turtls.  clarified  butter,  urine,  and  cow-dun-  (/','//}<v^^-,?,-ivM, 
tli"UL;li  man>-  J'-ialmians  nowadays  siib-,titutc  milk.  cnuN, 
clarified  butter,  ]inne\-,  ;md  su.^.ar  {/\iricdinrihi).  In  cither  case- 
the  milk  thus  sipped  Miould.  if  pn-sible.  consist  of  a  little  of 
the  froth  upon  .i  youni,^  calfs  mouth  when  she  has  finished 
diinkin-,  and  a  little  of  the  milk  she  lia.s  left  undrunk  in  the 
cow.  The  son  of  the  dead  man  -hould  then  batiic  about  ten 
times  in  lh<  rive:,  but  if  he  be  delicate,  he  is  allowed  to  bathe 
once  in  the  river  and  to  symboli/c  tlu'  remaining  nine  baths 
In-  sprinkling  water  on  his  forehead.  y\ftcr  bathing,  his  body 
is  besmeared  with  the  above-mentioned  fi\c  products  of  a  cow 
(the  /'(i/}c,{!^if:jcf)  antl  anointed  with  fnc  tilings:  fust,  with 
water  in  which  gold  is  kept  ;  then,  with  water  containing 
arcca-nut  ;  thirdly,  with  water  in  u  hich  licrbs  arc  soaking''; 
next,  he  tlaubs  himself  witli  cla\-  that  has  been  taken  from' 
a  cow-pen,  a  stable,  or  an  ant-hill  ;  lastly,  with  water 
containing  some  darbha-gniss.  lie  then  bathes  again,  and 
after  this  put-^  on  a  fre<h  join-cloili  which  is  eitlicr  newly 
bought  or  ju.st  washed  Oiis  old  loin-cloth  Ixnng  given  awa)-  to 
a  beggari,  and  now  at  long  last  he  is  regarded' as  ceremonially 
pure,  outwardly  and  inwardly  free  from  sutaka,  and  so  free 
to  perf(  nil  •occasional'  religious  rites.  There  is  one  interesting 
point  that  should  be  noticed  about  the  new  loin-cloth  :  i't 
must  have  no  stitches  on  it,  nor  nia\-  the  shawl-like  diess 
(sriii)  that  the  women  wear  on  a  Sraddh.i  d.iy  iiave  any 
stitches.  Similarly,  on  a  Sraddha  day  no  relative,  male  or 
female,  is  allowed  to  sew,  lest  any  sewing  or  stitciiiiig  on  that 
day  should  sew  up  the  throat  of  the  new  body  that  is  being 
created  for  the  deail  m.m.  and  so  lie  might  never  be  able  to 
drink-  water  again. 

i  he  son  of  the  dead  man  next  besmears  liis  forehead,  cliest, 
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tliniat,  shoiiUlcrs,  and  arms  uitli  aslics,  knets  up  his  \nu^ 
lock  of  hair  uliicli  had  been  left  untied,  and  sips  water  three 
times. 

He  is  now  ceremonially  pnrc,  and  -n  may  repeat  the  Vcdic 
mantiMs. 

■ihe  Sala!:Tr,lma,  the  s_\inl).)l  of  X'fs.in,  i.  put  on  a  si,„,l,  and 
after  pcrformin,i,r  r,;-,nriy,hinr,  tlie  inhaiint;  and  cxpirin'.;  ,,f 
breath  in  a  prc-cribed  way,  he  wmMiips  it  with  tile  sixt(  enfold 
worslup,  repeatin^^r  as  he  does  so  the  mantra^  appropriate  to 
the  occasion  (the  Purxsasftkta  mantras). 

This  is  followed  by  the  worship  of  Sat\esa  A  wliitc  cloth 
is  spread  on  a  low  stooi,  and  on  this  cloth  „n  eit^ht-petalkd 
lotus-fl(,wer  set  in  a  smt  of  siiuarc  is  outlined  in  rice.  In  the 
centre  of  this  tlower  dcsi.<;n  they  place  a  new  copper  or  earthen 
vessel  fdlcd  with  water,  in  which  a  collection  of  things  has  been 
dropped,  consisting  of  white  and  red  powder,  flowers,  five 
different  kinds  of  leaves,  areca-nut,  and  pice.  On  the  top  of 
this  vessel  another  smaller  one  of  the  same  metal  is  placed, 
filled  cither  with  water  or  rice,  but  preferabl>-  with  rice' 
Resting  on  this  upper  vessel  is  a  gold  image  of  Krisna.  His 
eight  chief  wives'  are  represented,  if  possible,  hv  a  gold  image 
of  each  placed  in  each  of  the  eight  petals  of  the  lotus.  (If 
a  gold  image  cannot  be  a.fforded,  an  areca-nut  is  put  iti  each 
of  the  eight  petals.)  The  gold  imager,  having  recently  come 
from  the  fire  at  the  goldsmith's,  contain  no  god  unUl  certain 
mantras  (the  Vahuyuttarattn)  arc  repeated  over  them.  They 
arc  then  bathed  in  ten  wAy>  very  mucii  a>  de.-cribed  in  the 
])urification  of  the  son,  excepting  that  a  batii  of  ashes  is 
substituted  for  the  bathing  with  water  containing  herbs. 
They  arc  next  breathed  on,  and  their  ejes  are  opened.  When 
the  god  has  been  installed  in  each  of  them  in  this  shortened  - 
firm,  they  arc  worshipped  with  the  usual  sixtcenfold  ritual. 
The  son  then  circumambulates  them  (with  his  right  hand  to 

'   Kiikniiiii,  Juml)i;v,ui,  Satyfi,  Xagnajiii,  K.ilindi,  lihadra,  Mltra-\'intla 
S,it)al)liania.  '  ' 

■  For  full  form  see  beUiw,  pp.  409  tt". 
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the  i^odi  lour  tiim  >,  uiiil>t  tlic  priest  pi.iy--  tli.il  the  \ni:U  may 
lie  (!(  livciLcl  fiom  its  (iiscinboilicd  state"  and  lh.it  its  sins  may 
I)c  icino\'L\l. 

A  sidificc  {/'rihurK-itta  lloiiia)  is  then  peifoinicd  fi)r  tlic 
piiritlcalion  of  tlie  prcta  from  a  .y  of  the  lliii  ty-two  ritual  siiis 
that  liie  dead  man  m.iy  ha\'e  committed  ulii'st  dj'inj^',  such  as 
accid>ntall\-  touching;  an  unclean  ihiiiL,'  at  the  time  of  dcatli. 
(l}-in;4  on  a  hcdsteatl.  n^t  bcini;  .shaved  or  not  beint,'  bathed 
belore  death.  l'"or  this  s.icrifice  a  spcci.d  ty[)e  of  altar  is 
built -of  raised  cl.iy.  Tcj  purif>- it,  the  raised  altar  is  swept 
three  times  with  blades  of  (larblia-;..irass,  and  then  a  little 
cow-dunj;  is  plastered  over  it,  and  a  hollow  is  scooped  out  in 
it  wiih  a  wooden  spoon,  the  dusl  this  creates  bein<4  swcjit 
away  in  a  special  inannei  by  the  joined  thumb  and  third 
finL^er-''  of  the  rit^ht  li.md  ;  for  when  the  fm-jers  are  thus 
arranged,  llie>-  remove  demons.  (It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
when  cow-urine  is  -prinkletl.  it  is  ahva)-s  done  by  the  third 
fui^rer  sn.ip[)ins,r  a;_;ainsl  the  thumb.) 

the  altar  is  then  further  purified  hy  bein-  sprinkled  with 
water,  'i'he  fire  which  the\-  have  brou.ijht  with  them  from  the 
iiousc,  or  which  they  have  lit  immediately  on  arrival  at  the 
river  bank,  and  which  has  witnessed  all  the  ceremoiu'es,  is  now 
placed  b\-  the  officiating  priest  (the  Acavya)  on  the  altar. 
Ihis  fire  is  called  Adilt  and  is  considered  to  be  the  mother  of 
all  the  t^'ods.  At  the  south  of  the  altar  another  ]5rahman  is 
now  seated.  He  represents  the  -;od  l)rahma,and  he  supervises 
the  ceremon)'  and  i)iompts  the  iierformcr.  If  in  some  remote 
village  no  learned  lirahman  is  .ivailable,  the  god  l^rahma  is 
rei)resenled  by  fifty  blades  of  darblia-grass  placed  on  a  stool 
to  the  .south  of  the  altar.     When  thi..  i)rompter  saj's  that  the 

'    It  uill  l)u  rniienilxieil.th.it  .iccording  to  one  belief  the  spirit  has  by 
now  obt.inied  a    Vdlana  S.uii.t.     I 'ilk-rin^' opinions  are,  of  course,  iield 

»  This  buik-tip  alt.ir  is  cjied  a  Si/i.'ij./ua,  ,i,s  opposed  to  .i  holhnved-out 
.ih.ii"  I A  iDiJd). 

•^  The  tliiid  fm.cjer  is  sacred  t(j  \'i,snii ;  tlic  thumb  represents  a  I'.rahni.m 
so  a  oin,l,iii>  is  abv.iys  made  uitli  the  tliuinb  on  ihe  forehead  ;  the  second 
finyer  sliows  a  qinrrel ;  the  fourth  points  the  uay. 
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iij;ht  mi)iiiLiu  lias  anivcil,  tliu  (iriiciiiinj^'  priest,  who  is  scaUcl 
to  tlic  iioiih  ol  tlic  altar,  welcomes  the  fire  b\-  porriiiLj  some 
UMter  into  a  pot  (called  tl;e /■;•,/////,/ /,?//,/!. 

A  rather  elaborate  rite  with  ciarbha-yrass  is  next  i)erf(irmc(J. 
The  oftici.ilin-  Hrahman  (th<  A<;arya*  take-  in  his  haiul  a  mot 
bearin:4  three  l;lade>  of  elail.ha-rass  .iiul  plucks  out  the 
middle  blade  of  the  thixe,  uhi(  h  he  throws  i\\a)-  to  the  north. 
He  then  takes  three  other  loo-e  blades  of  ^r,;r-.s  and  lay.  them 
across  the  two  still  left  on  the  root.  Next,  he  ciit^  these  two 
off  Irom  the  root  and  puts  them  into  tac  water-pot,  throwinfr 
the  three  loose  ones  t..  the  north  as  an  offerin;^  to  the  ;^'ods 
and  saints  wiio  dwell  in  that  direction.  Then  with  his  rii;ht 
iiaiid  he  fills  a  smaller  water-iiot  three  times  from  the  bi;4j;er 
pot,  and  transfers  it  fium  where  it  was  on  the  t,Monnd  at  his 
riyht  hand  to  the  ground  at  his  left.  All  this  take.->  about 
five  minutes,  and  when  it  is  comi)letcd,  lie  purifies  the  other 
pots  that  are  to  be  used  during  the  ceremony  by  sprinkling 
water  on  them  with  two  pieces  of  cut  darbha-gias>,  which  he 
takes  out  of  the  big  water-pot. 

The  rice  and  clarified  butter  are  next  prepared.  The  rice  is 
washed  three  times  and  put  to  cook  '  in  a  pot  over  tile  fire. 
( Ihis  pot  should  be  of  copper,  and  if  so,  after  the  ceremony  is 
over,  it  will  be  given  to  the  i)riest  :  if  it  be  earthen,  however, 
It  will  be  thrown  away.)  Jlie  ISrahman  iei)reseiiting  liiahma 
then  puts  the  butter  to  warm  on  tiie  fire.  When  both  the  rice 
and  butter  are  read)-,  offerings  are  made  to  the  fire.  I'irst 
three  pieces  of  a  particular  kind  of  wood  cilled  /^alasa  are 
thrown  into  the  iLunes.  Water  is  pouied  round  it,  and 
clarified  butter  is  poLued  into  it  from  a  wooden  spoon.  Rice, 
clanhcd  butter,  and  sugar  are  mixed  together,  taken  between 
the  thumb  and  the  tips  of  the  .^econd  and  third  fingers  -  and 
dropped  into  the  fire.  Following  this,  one  thousantl  ofterings 
ol  sesanuim  seeds  mixed  with  several  things,  such  as  butter, 
In  a  .Sr.iddha  ol  K,in.i>,i,s  th.it  thu  untcr  w.Uchcd,  instc.u;  ol  rite, 
Mlie.it  was  used  and  iiii.\Ld  unbooked  with  the  live  nLct.Ub.  The  out- 
eastes,  however,  use  cooked  rice  and  treacle. 

'  This  position  of  the  lingers  is  called  M>:\;i  iitii,li\i. 
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Mipar,  scnucil  Kavcs,  scented  :_;i-,i-^.  ,in<l  iiuciiM'  ,iie  iii.ule  t.> 
the  fire,  wliil  t  tlic  .ippKipi  i.ite  \n  e  il'i  nil  w,f///r,n  is  recited 
!)}■  tlic  i)riist. 

I  o  rdtieliide  \\\c  s  k  lifiee,  ,i  C'lCi-nnt  i-.  put  in  the  the,  .md, 
t<  ensure  its  Ix  in;,;  completely  coiisuii  ed,  elai  ihed  hntter  is 
p(.ui-fd  on  tlie  11, line,-,  which  l)l,i/e  uj)  lui-hll)-.  1!\-  this  last 
nlTcrin;,;  of  rlaiilled  liutter  the  "od  Rudra  in  his  lenihle  form 
is  pi<ipiti,it<d.  The  s.ininee  U>\  the  ritual  sin.s  of  tlie  diMcl 
man's  l,ist  monu  iits  J'rrn,isat/,i  lloiua)  is  now  conipletcd, 
and  the  son  bathes,  i.attini;  iieihs  on  his  licad.  This  done, 
lie  (h,mL;(\s  liis  sacred  thread  (for  the  did  one  lias  become 
iinliol_\-i,  h.mtjinL,'  the  new  one  ..\er  the  lift  .vhouKlcr  in  the 
iisu.il  auspicious  w ,w , 

This  ,  han-inu;  ul'  liie  sacreil  tiircad  "  marks  a  further  static 
in  the  i)assaf;c  back  to  complete  cercmoni.d  purit}-  after  the 
death  defilement. 

(The  last  staf,^'  will  be  jjassed  wlicn  the  Sraddha  of  I'nion 
on  the  twelfth  da\-  is  completed;  and,  after  that  ni^Ljht  is 
passed,  even  the  food  in  the  house  of  monrnin^r  will  be  pure 
and  can  be  offered  to  the  ^^^A■) 

Now  the  Srdagrama  is  aijain  worshipped  in  the  si\teenfold 
ua)-,  and  Vistiu  is  asked  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  sixteen 
parts  ol  the  Wfirshipper's  body. 

I'ivc  f;ods  are  now  wor.shippcd  : "  Ihahnia,  X'isiui,  Rudra, 
Yama.  and  Tatpurusa.  To  rei)resent  them,  the)-  take  a  silver 
image  for  I^rahma,'  a  gold  one  for  \'isnu.  a  copper  one  for 
Rudra,  in^n  for"\'ama,  and  lead  for  Tati>nrus,i,  purifs-  them,  and 
then  bathe  them  ten  times. 

Five  Hrfdimans  are  now  asked  to  pray,  each  praying  .se|)a- 
ratcly  to  one  of  the  gods  and  using  .i  mantra  taken  from  the 
Sidia   Yajiir-vcda  Saih/iif,}. 

l'".ach   image  is   placed   on  a   metal  vessel,  and   in  front   of 

'_  Tlie  llire.id  has  to  In-  eliiiii-cil  r.iu!  the  olilenc  tliioun  auay.ifttr  ,ii  y 
detilenuiu  h.is  Ijctn  eoiiiracted  by  (ioing  s  ch  thiiv^s  ns  ridinj;  a  donkt  y 
(IV  a  camel,  gninj,'  on  linard  a  slii|).  or  coming  out  of' prison. 

■  /'aiiia  di-'a  stlui/'nut. 

'  Tlie  worship  of  lirahina  is  raie  enoiii;li  to  Ijc  notictd. 
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i-acli  ^(1(1  III.  (lUii  speii.il  f;r,iin  i-;  ;irr.iiij;((I  nn  tlic  correctly 
inl,,iiR(l  Jotli.  1  luis  rice  is  pl.icicl  (.ti  white'  clolli  in  fmnt 
of  Hialiiii.l,  j^rccii  pulse  is  put  ..n  i^rcni  ddth  Inr  \'isnii, 
wheat  oti  red  clmh  t"..r  RiuIim,  1,1, hI.  pul-i-  ,,n  Ijl.iek  eloth 
l<"'  \'aiiii,  ai'.d  scsaiiumi  >ccd.s  un  jxlluw  cloth  for  the 
1  itpni  Ms.i, 

Nest,  a  Ion-:  piece  of  \- liito  cl^th  is  lak.  n,  aiul  s(  v.n  knot, 
arc  made  in  it  ;  inside  the  first  five  knots  arc  tied  these 
live  dilterent  kinds  m  ^rrain,  split  ^'rain  is  tied  in  <,nr  ol  the 
n  iiiaininjr  knots,  and  a  ^'lain  like  hLuk  nuistard  in  the  other. 
'Ihis  piece  of  knotted  ch.th  is  stretched  in  front  ,>f  the  I'lve 
^'ods,  and  when  all  is  arian.^'ed,  two  spcti.il  \crses  arc  recited 
as  a  prajcr  to  the  five  _i;i)ds,  tlrst  askini;  them  to  be  present, 
and  then  askin^,'  them  to  deliver  the  prcta  of  the  dead  man 
from  its  disembodied  state. 


Sitni./'nrc  {l:ka,l,ts>r)  Snhi,//ni. 

As  we  h.ive  ^iicn  the  mouiiicrs  pass  thro\i_L,di  various  staj^'cs, 
from  complete  defilement  to  complete  ceremonial  purity,  so 
the  various  Sraddha  are  looked  on,  first  as  im[)ure,  then  as 
semi-pure,  and  at  last  arc  con-iilered  to  be  cjuite  pure.  Ihit 
of  course,  even  when  the  otferini;-  is  pure,  it  is  always  in- 
auspicious, and  should  therefore  be  [)eiformed  as  ([uickly  as 
possible. 

To  perform  the  i:k.adasa  (the  Semi-pure)  Sraddha  on  the 
eleventh  day,  first  of  all  eleven  tiny  bundles  of  darbha-grass, 
each  of  which  contains  three  blades,  are  taken,  and  one\iiot 
is  tied  in  each  bundle  to  represent  eleven  <,rods.  These  arc 
now  invoked  :  amongst  them  are:  SoDiai-dJa,  llavyavalia  (the 
carrier  of  offerings  to  the  gods),  Kaiyavaha  (the  carrier  of 
offerings  to  ancestors),  K ala  (time  under  the  aspect  of  the 
destroyer),  Rndra  (Siva  in  his  terrible  form),  Puii.sa  (the 
divinity  living  in  any  man),  and    I'i.sn/i. 


Tlie--,c  colours  are  those  uliich  a  Vu^i  in  meditation  {SaiiulJ/ii)  would 
sec  re|iieseiitiiig  each  ditTereni  yoti. 


iv 
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J{;ich  buiicile  of  ;^rass  is  then  bathed  in  water  containint^ 
barley  and  .sesamum  seed,  which  is  poured  out  of  a  conch- 
shell. 

'I'lic  son  puts  a  rinij  of  darbha-grass  round  the  tliird 
fin,L;er  of  his  ri<:;ht  hand  aiitl  worships  the  L;ods  in  the  fivc- 
fiild  wa)'. 

Meanwhile  elc\en  balls  of  rice  [puuln)  have  been  prepared 
by  some  ccemonia!!)-  pure  person,  probably  either  tlie  son 
(jr  the  officiating;;  priest  ;  this  time  the  rice  is  cnly  washed 
once,  for  the  Sradiilia  must  be  [)erformed  as  (pu'ckly  as 
possible  ;  but,  as  before,  the  rice  is  mi.xeo  with  eight  things 
anil  moidded  into  the  sirape  of  tennis-balls. 

The  ground  is  first  purified  b\'  having  barley  and  sesamum 
seeds  scaitere:'  ver  it  (wln'ch  makes  it  as  holy  as  the  land  of 
(ia>a  in  15engal).  and  then  tlie  balls  are  placed  in  a  row  in 
front  of  eleven  bundles  of  darbha-grass.  and  as  each  ball  is 
put  down  th(  name  of  the  part.":ular  one  of  the  eleven  gods 
to  which  it  is  i^^red  is  pronounced. 

Wlien  all  eleven  have  been  arranged,  worship  is  done  to 
them  in  the  following  way:  water  is  poured  on  them,  a  cotton 
thread  is  arranged  over  them  all,  a  marl:  is  made  on  them 
(white  in  colour,  not  the  auspicious  red),  and  tulasi  leaves  are 
offered  ;  rice  is  not  offered,  but  in  its  place  sesamum  seeds 
are  given,  and  then  areca-nut,  and  finally  incense  and  lamp- 
worship  are  offered. 

A  C(inch-shell  is  iH'xt  filled  with  milk  and  water,  and  its 
contents  poured  on  the  ele\en  balls.  As  this  is  tlone,  a  mantr.i 
fi-om  the  'Wijur-veda  is  recited,  asking  that  the  thirst  of  the 
dead  man's  (Mr.  So-and-.-^o's)  disembodied  spirit  (prela)  may 
be  assuaged.  As  the  actual  name  of  the  dead  man  is  men- 
tioned, the  ofiieiant  <;hanges  his  sacred  thread,  and  sinnlarly 
all  Hrfdimans  present  change  their  sacretl  threads  from  the 
left  shoulder  to  the  right;  as  soon  as  they  mention  the  name 
of  a  gt)d,  it  is  changed  back  to  the  lelt,      (A  J)r.lhman  '  wlu) 

'  in  c;u  li  f.imily  only  die  nklest  nicnibcr  nceii  pfrfonn  the  d.iily  sracklh.i 
fur  liic  deail  ,ini.i.blurs. 


rrxKRAi.  oi-pr.RixGs                ,;, 

performs  Sraddha,  or  rather  Taypaiui,  uvtry  day  for  his  dead 

:                  ancestors    always   chanj^cs   the   sacred    thread    each    time    he 

mentions  tlieir  names.)'      Tlic  ceremon\-  ciuls  by  the  eleven 

balls  beinf;  put  into  a  broail  copper  vessel  and  tlien  thrown  into 

the  river,  or  if  there  is  no  river  near,  they  arc  -iven  to  a  cow 

to  eat. 

The   knots   in  the  darbha-f;rass  are  untied,  which   sets  the 

;o(is  free  to  f^o,  and  directly  the\-  have  left,  the  blades  of 
grass  are  thrown  into  the  river,  and  this  is  also  done  with 
the  rinc;  of  d;irbha-,cjra>s,  which  the  performer  had  put  on  at 
the  becjimiini;-  of  the  rite,  lie  now  bathes,  puttinc^  herbs  on 
in's  iiead  as  he  does  so.  and  afterwards  puts  on  a  new  loin- 
cloth and  besmears  his  forehead  with  ashes. 

But  his  work  is  not  yet  fmished,  for  though  he  has  offered 
the  Lkada.sa  Sraddha,  he  mu^t  now  perforin  the  Fivefold 
Sraddha  (Paiica  Sraddha),  and  these  two  together  are  thought 
of  as  composing  a  sixtcenfold  Semi-jiurc  Sraddha,  corre- 
sjionding  to  the  sixtccnfoid  Impure  Sraddha  which  we  have 
already  studied.  (Altogether,  we  may  remember,  fifty-two 
balls  of  rice  have  to  be  offered  in  Sraddha.  I 

The  officiant  therefore  now  takes  five  bundles  of  darbha- 
grass,  each  containing  three  bkades,  and  knots  each  bundle 
to  represent  the  fi\e  gods:  Ihahma,  \'isiui,  Rudra.  Varna,  and 
Tatpuru.sa.  These  he  arranges  so  that  they  face  the  north, 
each  bundle  resting  on  another. 

1  le  worships  the  grass  in  the  fivefold  way,  and  then  arranges 
five  balls  of  the  cooked  rice  mi.xed  with  seven '■^  special  tilings 
(scsanuim  seeds,  water,  sugar,  milk,  curds,  honey,  clarified 
butter)  in  a  row.  The  row  runs  from  east  to  west,  .and  each 
bail  in  it  rests  on  a  bundle  of  darbha-grass  on  which  water  has 
been  sprinkled.     As  soon  as  the  balls  .-.re  arranged,  water  is 

'  Willi  rc^^ard  to  nicntionitv.,'  tlic  name  nf  tlie  dcid,  ihcre  dots  not  stem 
to  be  any  special  rule.  'I'l-.e  dead  ni.ur's  mother  is  generally  too  hean- 
liroketi  at  his  loss  ever  to  be  able  to  introduce  bis  name  c.usually  into  con- 
versation, but  otlier  members  of  the  family  nicnt'on  the  name  if  there  is 
any  occasion. 

-'  -Strictly  spe.ikins  th(  se  are  regarded  as  eight  things,  the  cooking  being 
thonidit  of  as  an  added  inj,'redient. 
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sprinkled  on  tlicm  too,  from  a  conch-shell.  If  the  chief 
mourner  can  afford  it,  a  loin-cloth  (with  a  red  fir  a  plain  border, 
but  nut  an  imligo  one)  is  placed  on  each  ball,  if  not,  one  loni^ 
white  cotton  thread  is  laid  along  them  all.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  a  loir.-cloth,  a  rich  man  places  a  rupee  on  each  ball  ; 
in  either  case  the  money  or  the  clnth  goes  to  the  familj-  priest 
or  his  deputy  who  is  pcrf  >rming  the  .Sraddha.  Water  is  then 
again  poured  from  the  conch-shell,  and  the  fivefold  worship 
is  offered  to  the  balls,  sesamum  seeds  being  sul)stitutcd  for 
rice  when  the  Xiu:'Cc/va  is  offered  to  the  ball:;,  and  five  copper 
coins  being  also  given  to  each  baM.  The  priest  then  iccites 
two  different  mantras,  praying  that  the  dead  man's  spirit 
(prcta)  may  be  delivered  from  its  disembodied  state.  The 
balls  and  the  rice  that  was  placed  on  them  are  thrown  into 
a  river,  and,  as  before,  the  bundles  of  darbha-grass  are  un- 
knotted, and  they  and  the  performer's  grass  ring  arc  also  flung 
into  the  stream. 

The  son  again  bathes  witii  five  herbs  on  his  head,  puts  on 
a  fresh  and  absolutely  new  unwashed  and  untouched  loin-cloth, 
and  wraps  a  smaller  one  round  his  shoulders.  (These,  being 
pure,  will  afterwards  be  gi\cn  to  the  priest.)  lie  agiin  smears 
his  forehead  and  tics  his  top-knot,  and  then  comes  back  pure 
to  the  place  of  the  Sratldha,  where,  the  Semi-pure  Sraddha 
being  finished,  he  is  now  ready  to  perform  the  Pure  .Sraddha 
which  follows. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  during  all  these  ceremonies 
11(1  iron  may  be  brought  near  the  place.  \Vc  saw  that  the  stools 
had  no  screws,  and  the  performer  is  also  careful  to  see  that 
no  one  has  anything  like  an  iron  key  on  his  person,  for  that  too 
would  frighten  the  spirits  of  ancestors  ipitris)  away. 


P/nc  Sr<}ii(//!ir  {rttaiiur  SodasI). 

Still  on  this  croAded  eleventh  day,  and  following  the  Semi- 
pure  Srfiddha,  comes  the  Pure  Srfiddha  :  but  before  it  can  ho 
begun,  the  son  of  the  dead  man  must  marry  a  male  to  a  female 
calf.    Two  calves,  each  about  a  year  old,  ought  to  be  married. 
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but  if  it  is  altogether  bcj-ond  his  means  to  afford  real  live 
animals,  they  may  be  represented  '  by  two  bundles  of  darbha- 
grass,  each  witii  a  tniiuiliala  nut  tied  in  it.  If  it  be  (jiiitc  im- 
possible for  any  reason  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  marry- 
ing the  calves  or  the  grass  now,  it  must  not  Ijc  entirely 
omitted,  but  should  be  performed  at  the  time  of  the  >-earIy 
Sraddha. 

If,  however,  the  marriage  is  carried  out  in  the  proper  way 
and  at  the  proper  time,  a  square  altar  (]\dJ)  is  made  in  the 
centic  of  a  plastered  square  of  ground,  each  side  of  the  altar 
being  about  a  cubit  in  length  and  four  inches  high.  At 
each  corner  of  the  plastered  >quarc  four  earthen  pots  arc 
placed. 

A  stool  is  put  in  the  north-east  corner  of  this  square  of 
ground,  and  over  it  a  red  piece  of  cloth  is  spread.  Wheat 
grains  are  arranged  on  this  cloth  in  the  design  of  a  four- 
petalled  lotus-flower,  five  copper  vessels  being  placed  on  this 
flower  design,  one  on  each  jictal,  and  om  in  the  centre  of  the 
lotus. 

A  coco-nut  is  laid  on  each  vessel,  and  then  five  different 
goddesses  arc  invoked  and  invited  to  be  present.-  If  the 
family  of  the  dead  man  can  afford  it,  five  cloths  are  offered 
to  the  goddesses,  but  the  cost  of  the  death  and  funeral  cere- 
monies may  already  h.ive  been  so  heavy  that  only  one  cloth 
can  be  ofi"ered,  and  even  if  that  be  too  expensive,  they  quote 
the  pretty  Indian  pnn-erb:  'If  you  cannot  give  a  whole 
flower,  give  the  petal ',  and  wrap  a  separate  white  cotton 
thread  round  each  vessel  and  coco-nut  to  symbolize  the  giving 
of  cloth. 

The  performer  then  throws  white  and  red  powder  on  the 
coco-nut.  marks  it  with  a  white  an  1  also  with  an  auspicious 
red  mark,  and  offers  coloured  flowers  to  it. 

Fire  is  brought  and  put  into  another,  but  smaller,  altar, 
uhich   adjoins    the     Vcd:    altar.     This  little  altar  is  purified 

;  The  c.ihxs  uere  so  represented  when  the  writrr  uatchetl  this  .Sr.lddha 
■   N.uul.i,  SuinaiKisri,  (i.iiiri,  .SuniMii,  ami  l;li,uha. 
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witli  the  same  ceremonies  tlirxt  wc  saw  used  to  purify  the 
bit^cjer  altar  in  the  rnlyiiscittii  Ilviiia,  but  now  an  earthen 
pot  is  l)ri>ur;ht  aiui  placed  to  tlic  nortli  of  the  small  altar. 
This  pnt  is  tiiviileil  '  into  two  1)>-  an  interior  barrier  made 
of  unbaked  do\ic;h,  water  btin;,'  placed  in  one  division  of 
the  pot  and  milk  in  another.  Some  more  uniiakid  (hni-h 
is  taken  and  jnit  on  the  fire  to  bake  till  it  is  partially 
cooked,  and  some  rice,  milk,  and  sULjar  are  also  put  in  a 
smaller  p't  on  the  fire  to  coi>k. 

When  the  rice  is  cooked,  the  i;od  Rudra  is  invoked  and 
invited  to  come  and  li\e  in  the  fire,  and  the  rice  is  thrown 
into  the  fire  in  handfuls  eleven  times  as  an  offering  to  him. 

IMsan,  the  toothless  ^'od,-  a  form  of  one  of  the  twelve  suns, 
is  invoked  and  invited  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  fire,  and 
half  of  the  partially  cooked  dough  i-^  soaked  in  clarified 
butter  and  oiven  to  him,  whilst  the  rest  of  tiie  douj^h  and  an>-- 
thincj   that    is   left    of  tho  rice  is  offered  to  tlic  fire  itself  as 

Agni. 

This  done,  the  two  calves  are  led  round  the  fire  four  times, 
or  else  the  bundles  of  grass  representing  them  arc  carried 
round  it  four  times.  The  animals  arc  then  placed  so  as  to  face 
the  east,  and  their  tails  are  held  together.  The  ends  of  their 
tails  are  next  dipped  into  a  shallow  dish  filled  with  water, 
and  whilst  this  is  being  done,  mantras  are  recited,  praying 
that  the  preta  may  be  raised  from  his  present  state  to  a 
iiigher  one. 

The  male  calf  is  now  untied  and  turned  loose  in  the  jungle, 
but  before  he  goes,  the  divided  jiot  (in  which  the  milk 
represented  the  water  of  the  Ganges  and  the  water  the  river 
lamna)  is  given  to  him  to  drink  from,  and  green  grass  is 
given  him  to  eat,  and  he  is  a.sked  to  help  the  preta  in  crossing 
the  river  X'aitaram.  and   also   to   be   a   witness   at   the    court 

'  This,  like  all  simila:  (iivi.-^ions,  is  calkd  Caui^d-J.nniid. 

'  It  will  be  renumbered  tliat  iTisan  was  tl:e  mannerle'ss  gnri  who 
laiif^hed  when  the  ^cddcss  Sati  threw  herself  into  the  t'ae  to  avenge  the 
Insult  done  to  her  husband,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Siva  knocked 
his  teeth  oia. 
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of  \'aina    tliat    tlic    funcia!    ceremonies    have   been   piopcily 
pcrforincd. 

The  male  calf  is  also  marked  with  a  wheel  on  his  l.ft  thiirh 
and  a  liidcnt  on  the  rij^ht  (at  fir.st  these  marks  arc  made  in  ic<I 
powder,  l)ut  kiter  on  they  are  biandcd^  and  any  nnc  tiNinj;  to 
take  a  calf  with  such  markinc,rs  for  his  own  use  will  assurccUy 
SO  to  her.     The  female  calf  is  i!;iveii  to  a  lirahman. 

The  chief  mourner  l.ithcs  and  d.^ns  a  new  untouched  cloth 
ready  to  perform  the  ICkoddista  Sraddha,'  the  first  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  Pure  Sraddha. 

The  condition  of  the  prcta  has  been  steadily  improvincj. 
The  Impure  Sraddha  nrovided  the  discmbodicil  spirit  witli 
a  body,  the  Semi-pure  Sraddha  raised  him  from  the  lowest 
stage  in  which  a  preta  could  be  to  a  gradually  improving  one, 
and  now  we  arc  to  study  the  Sraddha  that  will  help  h'im  to' 
become  a  pitn  instead  of  a  prcta.  Hitherto  the  Sraddha  have 
consisted  of  offerings  to  several  gods  (sometimes  four  in 
number,  sometimes  eleven,  S(Miietimcs  five,  besides  that  to  the 
-spirit  of  the  dead  man),  but  on  this  occasion,  only  one  ball  will 
be  offered,  and  that  solely  to  the  dead  man's  spirit. 

In  the  old  days  this  .Sraddha  used  to  be  performed  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  now  it  is  commenced  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the 
death,  and  completed  on  the  twelfth. 

It  is  e.xtremely  important,  for  if  it  be  not  correctly  per- 
formed, the  dead  man's  spirit  uill  rcmrui  a  preta  and  never 
become  a  pitri. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  rite  \'i.snu  is  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a  Salagrama  in  the  fivefold  way,  and  to  do  this  the 
performer  of  the  .Sraddha  faces  east,  or  sometimes  north. 

Xcxt  a  bundle  of  three  blades  of  darbha-grass  is  knotted 
and  placed  to  the  south  to  rci)rescnt  a  pitri,  and  turning 
towards  the  south,  the  performer  worshii)s  it,  invoking  the 
pitri  by  throwing  sesamum  seeds  on  the  blades  of  grass.'' 

A  ball  of  rice  has  then  to  be  offered.  To  offer  this  piiuia  lo 
the  pitfi,  the  performer,  wearing  his  sacred  thread  over  his 
'  .Sninetimes  called  the  .\dy.i  .Sraddha. 
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ri^lU  shouklci-  and  hctuliiiL;  liis  left  knee,  takes  the  hall  in  his 
hand  and  presents  it  with  the  thumb  inclined  towards  the 
.ground.  Afteiwards  he  places  it  on  some  other  darl)ha-c;racs, 
which  has  been  spiinkle.l  with  water.  Then  a  white  mark  is 
made  on  the  ball,  and  certain  flowers  and  leaves  arc  placed  on 
it.  Now  there  arc  six  '  thini^s  that  the  pitris  love,  but  of  these 
six  the  leaves  of  the  tulasi  plant  and  the  flowers  and  seeds  of 
the  sesamum  plant  arc  the  dearest  of  all  ;  .so  that,  if  possible, 
the   whole  .six,  or  at   least   three,  should   be   placed   on   the 

ball. 

A  thread  to  represent  clothes  is  next  laid  on  it,  and  the 
perfumer  prays  that  the  t,nft  of  this  ball  may  assuage  the 
hunger  of  the  preta  ;  and  then,  as  he  t^ocs  on  to  ask  that  its 
thirst  may  be  quenched,  he  pours  w.itcr  on  the  ball  with  his 
thumb  earthwards. 

If,  owinL;  to  any  circumstances,  the  eight  gifts-  usually 
made  at  the  time  of  a  man's  death  were  not  given,  they  are 
promised  now,  and  distributed  on  the  thirteenth  day.  It  will 
be  remembered  that,  before  the  two  calves  were  married,  five 
copper  vessels  were  arranged  on  a  lotus  ;  these  are  now  given 
away  to  Brahmans,  the  ball  is  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the 
performer  bathes. 

Now  that  everybody  is  pure,  and  the  ceremonial  defilement 
caused  by  the  death  has  been  removed,  people  can  be  asked  to 
dine  in  the  house  once  more,  and  feasts  arc  given  on  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days.  (Food  is  pure  enough 
for  mort.ils  on  the  eleventh  day,  but  not  for  gods  till  the  Kile 
of  Union  is  performed.)  At  Ic.ist  fifty-two  Brahmans  must  be 
invited,  to  correspond  with  the  fifty-two  balls  offered  in 
Sraddha.  And  it  is  essential  that  they  .should  come,  otherwise 
the  preta  will  not  be  delivered,  for  what  a  lirahman  eats  has, 
as  it  were,  a  sacrificial  value,  for  it  is  accounted  as  given  to 
Agni.     The  near  relatives  and  the  members  of  the  household 

'  The   other  three,  besides   these   mentioned,   are    the    A,!^as/\\i,   the 
Ji/in/ri;.!/;'!/,!,  and  the  SatapAtrikd. 
'^  See  ii|).  140.  141. 
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aNo  .ome,  hut  n..  ,,nc  cLsc-  is  vciy  an.Nlous  i..  ,],,  so,  for  it  is  not 
a  vcn-  aiispirioMs  occaM'.-n.  If  the  iU-.ul  man  ha<l  lived  to 
a  rroo,!  f,l(l  a;^c,ont.i(Ic  c,Micst.  nn'-Iu  cimc.  fir  such  :i  (K-uIi  is 
not  s(_)  very  unlucky  ;  hm  after  llie  deatli  of  ;,  y,,un-  niau  it  is 
difficult  to  ijet  even  cliildrcn  to  attend  tlie  funerai'7e:ist,  and, 
e.\cei)t  the  fifty-tw.)  HrrdinKins,  none  but  cliildren  would  think 
of  coniinpj. 

It  is  considered  fittin^^  that  the  dead  man's  dausJitcr  or  her 
sons  bear  the  expense  of  the  feast  on  the  elevcntii  day.  the 
next-of-kin,  whether  son  or  father,  providing;  those  on  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  days. 

Un  the  twelfth  da>'  the  son  of  the  dead  man  and  all  the 
Hrrdimans  go  again  to  the  same  spot  on  the  river  bank  to 
perform  a  most  interesting  rite,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
provide  the  spirit,  which  has  now  changed  from  a  /rcA?  into 
a///;-/,  with  fifteen  resting-places  on  his  twelve-month  journey 
to  the  land  of  Vama. 

Fifteen  bundles  of  darbha-grass  are  placed  on  the  special 
screwles.s  stool,  and  the  pitris  are  invoked.  (The  names  of 
those  invoketl  differ  according  to  the  time  of  the  year.) 

l-'iftecn  balls  of  rice  are  placed  in  front  of  the  bundles  of 
grass,  each  ball  being  offered  to  provide  food  for  the  spirit  at 
the    various    rest-houses   which    he    reaches    at    the   close   of 
different  periods  of  time.     The  fn-st  is  offered  to  provide  food 
at  the  rest-house  he  will  reach  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  the 
month,  of  course,  bring  counted  from  the  time  of  the  man's 
death.     The  second  ball  is  for  the  spirit  to  receive  at  the  end  of 
a  month  and  a  half  (i.  e.  at  the  end  of  the  third  fortnight  after 
the  death*.    The  third  ball  is  provided  for  the  end  of  the  second 
month;  the  fourth  for  the  end  of  the  third  month;  the  fifth 
f<n  the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  and  the  sixth  for  the  end  of 
the  fifth;  the  seventh  ball,  however,  is  provided  for  the  close 
of  the  fifth  month  ;ind  a  half  after  the  death  ;  the  eighth  ball 
for  tile  end  of  the  sixth  montli  ;  the  ninth  for  the  end  of  liie 
seventh  month:  the   tenth   for  the  end  of  ihe  eighth   month; 
the  eleventh  f.r  the  end  of  the  ninth  month  :  the  twcll'th  for 
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the  end  of  the  tenth  montli ;  ihc  thirteenth  f..i-  the  end  -^f  the 
cleventli  month.  Then  tlie  fcnrtccnth  !•,  providc.l  for  the  end 
ofthe  eleventh  month  and  a  half,  and  hnally  the  nffenth  bill 
fi.r  the  end  (.f  the  twelfth  month. 

If    however,  there   should   he  an   extra   month   in   that   par- 
ticular year,  an    extra   bnndlc  of  darbha--rass  and  an  extra 
b.dl  of  rice   :irc  provided,  for  the  poor  .■^oui's  journey  will  be 
len-thcncd  if  he  has  been  sr.  unfortunate  as  to  die  in  a  year 
tha't    has    thirteen    months.     Anyhow,   the   journey    will    be 
terrible  cnou-h.  and  so  the  ball-  arc  .offered  to  provide  the 
-pirit  with  water  and  clothins,  a-  well  as  fo<,d.  at  the  rcst.n- 
place.s  on  its  way.     It  will  be  remembered  that  immediately 
after  death  tlic  soul  went  to  the  court  of  \'ama.  on  a  hasty 
journcv  for  in-pcction,  when  its  Linsa  Sarira  wa.s  only  the  size 
of  a  thumb,  and  could  move  with  great  speed,  but  could  not 
experience  prun.     Now,  however,  the  .soul  possesses  a  \  atana 
.Sarira  the  ^m-  of  a  cubit,  which  can  and  docs  sutler  on  the 

^'  At  first  it  seems  strange  that  there  .should  be  two  journeys 
to  Varna's  kingdom,  the  one  immediately  after  death,  and  this 
other  twelvc-month-long  journey;  but  the  reason  is  this: 
.sometimes  a  inis^aW-  is  made,  and  the  wrong  person  taken  to 

Varna's  court.  . 

When  a  person  is  unconscious  for  a  long  time,  but  ultimately 
recovers,  his  friends  know  that  he  has  made  the  quick  journey 
to  Vama.  and  has  been  sent  back  again. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  very  embarrassing  mistake  was  made 
bv  burning  a  bodv  too  soon.  The  soul  of  a  Jaina  lady  called 
jrma  was'takcn  by  mistake  for  a  Muhammadan  lady  of  the 
same  name.  When  Vama  saw  the  Jaina  lady,  he  at  once  realixcd 
the  blunder  and.  sending  her  back  to  earth,  summoned  the 
Muhammadan  ladv.  But  when  the  poor  spirit  of  the  Jama 
buna  came  back  home,  .-he  found  that  her  body  had  been 
•dready  burnt,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but 
to  enter  the  bodv  of  the  Mfhammadan  lady,  the  other 
lana    whose    spirit    bv   now   had   started   for  Vama's  court. 
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I'lifcrtiinalcly  tin  re  is  a  -real  ililtcrctice  between  Miiliam- 
iii.iclaii  and  Jain.i  eticiuette,  and  diliicullies  aiu.se  at  once,  tile 
modest  Jaina  .spirit  refusin-  to  take  her  bod>-  into  a  Muliaiu- 
inadan  liouse,  and  exin-es.sin-  her  lidirur  at  nieal-catin'^'. 
1  liis  cmaj^etl  the  MulKimniadan  Jana's  sons,  who  chovc  lier 
tortli  troni  their  conii)(Hinti,  w  hilst  the  Jj'.ina  friends  absolutely 
refused  to  receive  a  Miih.unniadan  l.idy  who  .said  .-he  ua.s 
iiiliai)ited  by  tlieir  tlead  relative's  spirit.  So  till  lier  real 
lieath  the  [joor  woman  passed  a  miserable  exi-teiicc,  living 
on  alms. 

A  more  famous  case  was  that  of  the  first  Sahkaracarya,  wlio 
ileliberately  left  his  body  in  a  cave  and  sent  his  .spirit  into  the 
body  of  a  dead  kini;  which  was  lying  awaiting  cremation,  in 
order  to  find  t)Ut  how  kings  lived  and  moved.  At  first 
every  one  thought  that  the  king  had  only  been  in  a  swoon 
which  they  had  mi.staken  for  death,  but  the  rc-animatcd  king 
was  so  much  cleverer  than  he  had  tonncrly  been,  that  the 
I'rime  Minister  suspected  somciiiing  and  ordered  that  all 
bodies  lying  in  trances  and  all  corp.ses  should  at  once  be 
burnt ;  and  su  .Sahkaracarya  had  to  hurr)-  back  to  his  hrst 
bod>'. 

Another  ceremony,  the  .\ai'invj\i/hi  Srdddlui,  is  performed 
on  the  tweltth  day.  It  is  in  some  respects  the  most  important 
ol  all  the  ijiaddha,  for,  if  it  be  successfully  accomplished,  it 
unites  the  pitri  with  his  other  ancestors,  and  so  ensures  hi.s 
being  not  a  wandering  ghost,  but  a  pitri  in  hill  -tanding. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  should  be  performed  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  from  the  death,  but  as  there  is  no  cert.iinly  in  the.sc 
evil  days  of  the  Kaliynga  that  a  man's  son  will  be  alive  at  the 
year's  end,  it  is  now  allowed  by  the  religious  books  U>  be 
performed  on  the  twelfth  day,  in  order  that,  whatever  befall 
later  on,  there  may  be  no  chance  of  it.s  being  omitted. 

So  effectual  is  this  Sraddha,  that,  if  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
IJerformed,  the  fortnightly,  monthl}-,  and  subsequent  Siaddhas 
may  be  omitted.  (Though,  in  any  case,  on  those  clays  it  is 
well    to  give    a   liraluiuin   an   earthen    put   containing   water, 
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a  liaiulfulof  lici.-.  aiul  a  pi.  c  insulc  it,  and  with  a  .-.uc'tmcat  oti 
il^,  mou.h  ;  am!  at  the  sinu;  tiiiR-  the  lUahman  should  cither 
he  fed,  or  iMMii  tile  iiiattiial-  fia  his  K.od.) 

The  Saii'iyojaiia  Sraddha  e;Mi  he  iienonned  either  at  home 
(.1  on  the  river  bank.  In  any  ea-c  the  iiuitali'.n  to  the 
Ihahnians  wlm,  as  wo  shall  sec  later,  are  t<>  represent  the  /'//;7, 
iniisl  be  L,'iven  the  evening;  before,  in  order  that  durin;;  the 
ni^ht  the  spirits  oi  th,  pitri  may  actually  enter  them,  and  so 
they    may    represent    thes.     pitri    really,    and    not    in    name 

•'idy. 

C)n  the  twelfth  da\  the  eerom-ny  l)ei;ins  with  the  worship 
ol  Vis.ui  under  the  form  ol  a  bala-rama  in  the  sixteen  ways, 
rise  or  six  Hralmums  are  then  feasted  on  the  finest  food.  If 
the  dead  man  had  himself  been  a  llralmian,  these  must  include 
his  .son-in  law.  or  his  daughter's  son. 

All  these-  Ihfihmans  arc  clmscn  with  the  most  meticulous 
care  for  this,  the  m.  .st  important  of  all  the  Sraddha  :  they  iimsl 
be  without  any  ph\  sical  <lefecls,  and  as  perfect  in  body  as  the 
law  of  Manu  demands,  and  amon-st  their  number  neither  an 
astrologer,  nor  a  native  i)h\sician  may  be  included. 

Three  of  these  Ihaiimans  represent  three  pitri.  and  two  ol 
thcni  represent  two  of  the  Vi.svedevah  '  named  Kfil.i  and  Kama. 
e)ne  other  Brfdiman  mii;hl  be  invited  to  represent  the  prcta, 
but  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  decline  t.>  do  anylhiny  so 
inauspicious  and  such  as  would  afterwards  entail  such  elaborate 
and  endless  ourifkations.  -So,  in  default  of  ii  Brahman,  the 
preta  is  generally  represented  b>  a  knotted  bundle  of  darbha- 
grass. 

Visnu  (under  the  lorm  of  a  Salagrama)  is  placed  so  as  to 
face  the  west,  and  he  is  considered  as  watching  over  all  the 

ccremon\'. 

The  two  Bnahmans  lepresenting  the  X'lsvedevah  face  the 
ca.st,  and  .su  d^es  the  periormer  of  the  Sriiddha,  whilst  the 
pitri  face  the  north. 

'  There  are  ako^etbei  tlviKd;  \-isvedt\ ah,  different  ones  beinj;  b"'"- 
muiu  d  loi  tliffi  rem  eereiiuuiie^. 
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Tlif  iicrfdrmcr  takc^  h.nliy  in  liis  liaiid  uiil,  afln-  uelcoin- 
iiij;  llic  \'is\t  (Icv.ih  b\'  tliiowiiiL;  ;,;iaiii.s  (jf  it  touaid-.  tlicm, 
scats  llicm  and  a^k^  tlRin  tn  help  in  tlu-  pii  tMiinani  c  ot  the 
Si.idtllia  and  to  ktij)  tli'/ir  iniiuN  pun-  and  (piiu  ilmiiv^  the 
iirciiiDii)'. 

Ill-    tin  n    well  CUIUS    tllC    pi'.li.    cll,lll;;lll^r,    as    lie    docs    sn,    his 

tlucad  from  liis  lift  tw  his  ii;;lit  slicmldcr,  (It  slmuhl  he 
noticed  that  the  I'.ialniians  lopicseiitinL;  tl\e  pitri  themselves 
do  not  chan-e  lluir  threads,  hut  wiar  tluin  over  the  .uispicioiis 
left  shcailder  tiiroii^hoiit  the  lite.)  'l"he  pirrornier  thiows 
sesamiiin  seeds  touaids  tlic  pitri,  as  lie  uelcoine-  them,  atul 
asks  tin  in  to  keep  their  minds  quiet  and  pnre,  and  he  then 
promises  that  he  himself  will  try  and  keep  his  own  mind  free 
fiom  worldly  thoughts. 

As  soon  as  the  X'isvcdevrih  and  pitri  are  seated  ami 
welcomed,  the  performer  of  the  Sraddha  washes  each  of  their 
rii;lu  hit,'  toes  with  [luie  water,  and  [)uts  while  paste  niaile  of 
.sandal-wooc'  '  some  flowers,  on  each  washed  and  worshipped 
big  toe.  1  1  lone,  he  washes  his  hands  and  m.irks  their 
foreheads  wit),  .he  same  v.hitc  [)astc.  h'.ach  15iahman  is  then 
presented  with  a  new  loin-cloth  of  cotton  and  another  of  silk 
and  several  brass  vessels. 

The  biuulle  of  Ljrass  reprc  itinLj  the  preta  is  welcomed 
with  sesamuni  seed  and  worshipped  in  the  same  way  with 
water,  sandal-wood  paste,  and  flowers.  Xe\t,  the  three  pitri 
arc  named  :  they  usually  represent  the  father  (Mr.  So-andso), 
grandfather  (.Mr.  .  .  .).  and  grcat-yrandfather  (.Mr.  .  .  .)  of 
the  dead  man  ;  but  if  it  were  a  youn;^'  man  who  had  died, 
ami  his  father  were  still  livinLj,  the  pitri  would  represent  the 
t;randfalber,  grcat-^rantlfathi  r,  and  great-great-grandfather. 

In  the  same  w.iy,  if  the  .Sraddha  is  being  perfornic'l  for 
a  married  woman,  the  pitri  represent  her  mother-in-law, 
grand  mother-in-law,  and  great-grandmother-in-law. 

In  front  of  the  two  l^rahmans  who  represent  the  Visvedevah 
they  arrange  on  a  leaf-pIatc  marked  with  a  white  mark  .some 
flowers  or  tulasi  leaves,  a  ring  of  darbha-grass,  and  some  barley 
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'1  he  '■.iiiir  'iiiiv.;>  iiic  .iii.mi;iil  Uil'i;.  the  lliu 
rcpiiscnliii;;  \\\c  pitii  ami  lu'l.Mv  th^- ihn  Mia-t^rass  rcpic^cnlintj 
tlic  piTl.i,  txciptiii-  111  a  ill  Imih  ^.i.scs  scsamimi  seals  arc 
substiUilcd  fill  llic  b.irlc)-. 

The  pLMlnuiKi  iu.\t  l.iki-  up  llic  spiHiii  hohliiiL;  water, 
whidi  was  ill  li.iiil  "t  thr  pic  t.i.  and  [Mniis  oiic-Uiiid  "f  il^ 
loiuciits  on  the  iMiUiiul  in  liuiU  i.f  llic  pitri  lii.iliiiiaii  whn 
upie.scnts  the  father,  diie-lhiid  in  frnut  of  the  Hr.ihiuaii 
representing  the  pitri  (/f  the  .Maiidf.ithei ,  an^l  the  remainder  in 
front  ul  the  l^i.Uuii.in  who  represents  the  ■;reat-^raiulfatli(T. 

No  water  i.s  pound  in  front  of  tlie  lir.diin.iiis  represcntin;,' 
the  \'i>vet!ev,ih,  bat  latLr  on  they  will  be  -iven  the  sjioons 
th.it  hail  been  l.iid  in  hont  of  tliein.  and  Miiiilaily  the  three 
pitri  lirahuians  will  take  .av.i)-  their  own  .spoons. 

'I'iie  peifornier  hiniself  b.  ini^'s  hot  cooked  riee  frniii  hi-  own 
house  (tor  the  pitri  .dw.i)s  enjoy  liot  cooked  f(."-Hl  i  .iiid  puts  it 
fir.st  on  the  plates  of  the  pitri,  then  on  tliose  of  the  \'i-vcdevah, 
.md  lasll)-  on  the  plate  of  tile  picta. 

All  the  food  put  on  to  the  preta'.-  plate  i.>  so  inauspicious 
that  it  will  either  be  thrown  into  a  river,  or  i;iven  to  cows. 
(It  is  .-afest  and  wi.sest  to  -i^e  it  to  a  cow.i  The  pitri,  how- 
-ver,  and  Vi.-^vedevfil.i  I'rahmans  will  cat  and  enjoy  what  is  put 
bi  fore  them,  and,  indeed,  it  i>  a  very  holy  and  a  very  sumptuous 
meal  that  they  are  t^iven,  for  tlie  performer  i;oes  on  to  bruit,' 
.sweetmeats,  and  curr>-,  and  vec;etables,  /'//.yVivb'and /'///vi,and 
all  .sorts  of  nice  thin-s  th.it  are  e.iteii  with  curr\-.  ]Uil  what- 
ever cl.^e  lie  -ives  or  doe.s  not  yive,  honey,  ckuihed  butter,  and 
:,u-ar  must  be  included  in  the  fea.-i.  The  performer  then 
repeats  the  mantra,  sayini,^  :  'I  pour  water  round  this  di-h 
eoiitaiuinL;  m\-  food,  since  1  look  on  food  as  ]5raliniii  and  water 
.1-  trudi  ■';  and  as  he  says  it.  he  sprinkles  a  little  over  the  food 
pl.iccd  in  front  of  each  Ih.ahnian.  and  in  order  to  yivc  them 
a  pressini;  imitation  to  dine,  he  takes  each  vi:,ilor's  hand  by 
the  thumb  and  puts  it  on  hi.-  particular  leaf-plate. 
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riuii  ,ill  (line  solemnly,  .spccchlc^.sl\-.  aiul  -  tisf.ictoril)'. 
I  lieii  lin.-ii  a  k^  tliciii  .it  the  (11(1  of  the  mc.ii  il  llicy  l),i\i- 
iL'.illy  ..iti -tk(l  till  il  luiii  ;(.  T  ;  .iiul,  il  lhr\-  (  .mil  ■!  i)i.  [iici-itil  to 
take  .Ills'  iiii)rt'  lie  p.iiii^  ,1  little  w.itci  into  tlu:  i.ivily  n{  c.u  li 
o!  tlieii   ii,;IU  IliikN. 

At((  I  tile  le,l^t  coiiio  the  L;re.il  iii.i[iiclU  w  iun  tlie  [nela  is 
ie,ill\-  imileil  to  liie  jiitri. 

lo  prepaic  loi  it,  iiiiil:i(l  rice  is  a^'aiii  hroii^iit,  .iiul  thi^  i> 
iiiixcil  with  tile  ei;;ht  -^iieiial  thing's  iiieiitiiniecl  hel'oie,  ,iiul 
then  ilividiil  mil)  two  puitinii.s.  lidiii  one  poilioii  lliice  i).ills 
.ire  in.itle,  and  rimii  the  other  poitioii  one  lar^e  liali.  lit  is 
iin|)oitant  to  notice  th.it  tin  -e  foui  b.ills  eompkle  the  lifty- 
t\Mi  b.ills  \pin,ia)  that  .lie  oltereil  .iller  .i  death.) 

1  lirec  of  ihe.-ie  b.ills  arc  L^ivcn  to  the  threi'  [lilri.  e.icli  n.ime 
bein.^  recited  a>  the  b.ill  i-,  tleposiied  on  ,i  bl.ide  of  il.ii  bli.t 
Ljrass  in  front  of  hi^-  [)l,iee,  and  the  fourth  and  bi;^}.;'-'-''''  '-•''"  '^ 
i^iveii  to  the  piet.i,  iiis  name  also  bcinv;  nieiitioneti.  K.ieh  ol 
the  loLii  b.ill.^  i>,  like  the  ie>-t  of  the  fifls'tw  o,  sli;_;hlly  o\m1,  not 
louiul,  in  sha[)e. 

The)'  are  then  woi. -shipped  with  w.iter,  .s,md,d-\\uod  ni.iik- 
inj^,  flowei;,  and  sesanumi  seed,  and  .i  luii;^'  totton  thread,  loii,;^ 
enoiii^'h  to  cu\er  all  four,  is  s[)re,id  o\ei  them. 

.Now  all  is  re.ad}'  for  the  yieat  momciit.  .-.o  the  |)ei former  of 
the  .Siaddh.i,  who,  it  must  never  be  forLjotleii,  s!  ould  be  the 
son  of  the  dead  man,  saj-s :  '  1  will  now  effect  the  union  of 
the  preta  w  ith  ni)'  ancestors  in  the  i)rescncc  of  \  isiiu  ,ind  tlie-c 
IJrahinans '.  So  s.iyinu;,  he  picks  ii[)  ,i  thin  ;-;old  wire  and, 
bending  it,  cuts  with  it  the  biy  ball  {piiuia)  that  representei,! 
the  prct.i  into  three  p.ut>.  repeating;,  as  he  cuts  ii,  the  ii.iine  of 
U.mia  or  Krisna.  Then  he  takes  these  three  bil.^  of  the 
pret.i's  pinija  aikl  imite>  one  pail  with  the  pii.uj.i  of  the  fatiier, 
another  with  th.it  of  the  grandfather,  and  the  third  with 
that  of  the  i;ieat-i;raiidfather,  and  .it'terw.uds  arrant^es  the 
luiiLj  cotton  thre.id  so  that  it  .--irelche.-i  o\er  these  three 
enlargeil  balLs. 

Mail)-  members  of  the  other    Twice-born  castes  fullow  an 
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even  more  striking  ritual.  They  believe  th:it  the  three 
diviMons  into  which  the  ball  (pincja)  of  the  preta  is  divided 
represent  an  actual  division  uf  that  preta  int(;  three  parts  :  the 
head,  which  is  subsequently  joined  to  the  pind  i  of  the  father, 
the  iieart,  which  is  joined  to  that  of  the  t,T,andfather,  and  the 
feet  which  are  joined  to  the  pinda  of  the  f;rcat-t,n-andfather. 
So  strongly  do  they  feel  that  the  -body'  of  the  preta  itself  is 
cut.  that  they  will  not  do  the  cuttiiii;  themselves,  but  call  in 
a  man  of  a  special  caste  known  as  a  cutter  (Kataliya)  and  pay 
him  two  or  three  rupees  for  performin^i  Iiis  dire  office  ;  but 
once  it  is  performed,  they  dismiss  him,  and  the  performer  of 
the  Sraddha,  the  chief  mourner,  will  not  even  look  at  him, 
either  then  or  e  -cr. 

Whatever  mcth  xl,  however,  is  adopted  to  cut  the  pinda  of 
the  preta,  the  chief  mourner  himself  unites  it  with  the  pindas 
of  the  ancestors,  takin.^-  dc  most  punctilious  care  as  to  the 
way  in  which  these  three  portions  of  the  fourth  ball  are  ribbed 
and  united  with  each  ancestor's  ball. 

If  the  sli-htest  crack  or  division  between  the  original  pinda 
and  the  addition  from  the  preta's  pinda  could  be  detected,  the 
union  of  the  preta  with  the  pitri  would  not  be  perfect,  so  the 
performer  rubs  and  kneads  and  welds  the  new  and  the  old 
portions  into  an  absolutely  homogeneous  mass,  still  oval  m 

shape. 

rhe:^e  three  enlarged  balls  are  then  worshipped  with  water, 
s.mdal-wood  paste,  floners,  and  tulasi  leaves. 

When  all  this  is  completed,  the  performer  of  the  Sraddha 
promises  to  give  to  Brfdimans  beds,  pots,  clothing,  shoes, 
a  cow,  and  different  kinds  of  fruits,  in  order  that  the  departed 
spirit  may  have  the  use  of  all  these  things  in  the  next  life. 

But,  1  esides  promi.-ing  these,  he  then  and  there  gives  tliric 
things  to  ]5r,"ihmans.  First,  he  takes  a  brnn/.e  pot  fdled  with 
hot  clarified  butter,  look>  steadily  into  it  till  he  has  seen 
the  reflection  of  his  own  face,  and  then  hands  it  over  to 
a  Brahman  ;  next,  he  take  ■  another  bronze  pot,  filled  this  time 
with  cold  coagulated  clarified  butter,  into  which  he  sticks  some 
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.silver  coins,  aiul  yi\cs  that  loo  to  tlic  ISraliiiiaiis  ;  aiul,  lastly, 
he  i;iv(;s  thcin  a  Copper  pot  filled  with  scsainum  seeds,  and 
als  )  containiiig  a  few  pice\ 

The  ceremony  is  now  finished,  so  fori^iveness  is  asked  from  the 
Sala_i,nama  for  any  mistake  or  omission  that  may  have  been  made 
durini;  the  long  and  elaboiale  ritual,  and  \'isnu  is  worshipped 
with  the  sixteenfold  worship  and  dismissed  with  three  bows. 

The  three  balls  rcprescntinLi'  tlie  pitri  have  stiil  to  be  L^^ot 
rid  of,  so  tile  performer  pi.cs  up  the  middle  ball  of  the  three, 
smells  it,'  puts  it  on  liis  rii;ht  shoulder,  and  then  places  it  and 
the  two  other  balls  in  a  copper  vessel,  and  eventually  either 
throws  them  into  a  river  or  gives  them  to  a  cow. 

lie  ne.xt  picks  up  the  leaf-plates  and  unties  the  knots  in  the 
darbha-grass. 

iM'nally,  the  performer  of  the  Sraddha  turns  to  the  family 
priest  and  asks  him  if  all  has  been  correctly  carried  out.  If 
the  fimily  priest  says  'Yes',  the  ceremony  is  looked  on  as 
completed,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  known  to  be  united 
with  his  other  dead  ancestors,  and  the  exhausted  performer 
bathes. 

And  now  at  long  last  the  final  trace  of  the  ceremonial 
dehlement.  which  we  have  watched  growing  fainter  and 
fainter,  is  removed,  and  food  can  be  offered  to  the  gods. 

Tvery  Hindu,  from  the  highest  Brahman  to  the  lowest 
Sweeper,  makes  offerings  to  crows  after  a  death.  The  ritual, 
of  course,  differs,  but  most  Hindus  offer  the  food  to  crows 
after  the  completion  of  the  Kite  of  Union. 

They  bathe,  and  then  cook  a  sort  of  rice  pudding  with  milk, 
and  offer  any  laddu  and  any  bread  or  sweets  (but  not  vege- 
tables) there  may  be  in  the  house. 

The  performer  of  the  .Sniddha  then  bathes  and  worships  the 
tulasi  plant  and  lights  a  lamp  of  clarified  butter  in  front  of  it. 
Taking  a  piece  of  coco-nut,  he  lights  that  also,  and  in  it  burns 
in  Iront  of  the  plant  a  tiny  bit  of  each  sort  of  food. 

TIic  |)Oi)ul,ir  bilitf  i>  that  by  =iiieUiiig  il  lluptrfunncr  ef  the  ^i,nld!i.i 
uih  ubtani  a  ton. 
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Then  he  throws  a  sood-sizcd  portion  of  cacli  sort  of  food  on 
to  the  roof  of  the  house,  calling,  as  he  docs  so,  to  the  cro-.vs  to 
C(jme  and  eat  it.  If  the  crows  do  n<.t  come,  th:  performer 
tinns  anxiously  to  the  tulasi  plant  and  asks  forgiveness  for  any 
fault  he  has  committed,  and  then  throws  fresh  food  on  to  the 
roof,  calling  again  to  the  crows. 

When  the  crows  have  eaten  all  the  food,  he  throws  water  on 
to  the  roof,  and  then  distributes  some  of  the  other  food  in  the 
house  to  r.rahm.ms  and  to  children,  before  sitting  down  hun- 
sclf  to  dine  on  it  with  the  other  members  of  the  household. 

It  i>  onlv  when  they  see  the  erov.s  devouring  the  food  that 
has  been  thrown  on  to  the  roof  tl  A  the  women  of  the  house 
feel  sure  that  the  .pirit  of  the  .  id  man  is  happy;  and  it  i> 
often  pathetic  to  hear  the  way  the  women  call  over  and  over 
again  to  the  birds,  beseeching  tliem  to  come  and  eat,  for  it  i> 
only  through  these  birds  (the  chief  scavengers  of  India)  that 
the  broken-hearted  mother  or  widow  can  gain  any  assurance 
that  their  lost  loved  one  i^  not  still  wandering  forlorn  in  outer 
darkness  and  miser\-. 

Un  the  thirteenth  day  the  court>-ard  of  the  house  is  tre>hly 
plastered  with  cow-dung,  and  there,  to  remove  the  bad  etlect 
of  the  inauspicious  ceremonies  >vhich  were  performed  on  the 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  days  after  death,  an  auspicious 
ceremony  is  carried  through. 

The  son  of  the  dead  man  bathe>  and,  clothing  himself  in 
a  pure  loin-cloth,  >its  on  a  stool  facing  the  cast,  the  family 
priest  seating  himself  be.-idc  him. 

A  special  design  like  a  conventional  lotus  is  made  on  the 
.vround,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  pot  tilled  with 
water,  and  on  the  top  of  this  pot  there  is  a  flat  dish  holding 
;.,  sweetmeat  {hj,/<//i)  made  of  wheat  Hour,  clarified  butter,  and 

'Thirteen   goddes>es   are  invoked,  the  chiefe>t  of  whom  is 
Lalita  ;  the.-e  are  represented  by  thirteen  red  marks  made  on 

the  pot. 

The   Salagiama    lepresenting  Visnu   is  brought   and  wor- 
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shipped  with  the  sixtccnfold  ritual,  and  tlir  performer  then 
performs  his  ordinary  Sandhya. 

This  done,  a  knotted  piece  of  darbha-fjrass  is  placed  on 
a  stool  lo  r.  _  resent  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  spirit  is  no  lonc^er  called  a  prcta,  but  havin<r 
hy  now  been  united  with  its  ancestors.it  is  fjivcn  a  new  appel- 
lation, which  varies  accordincj  to  its  past  caste,  the  spirit  of 
a  dead  l?ralimaii  which  lias  i<  ached  thi'-  sta;_:;e  beincj  called 
a  Sarjihl,  that  of  a  Ksatriya  a  Vtrnih!,  that  of  a  Vaisya  a 
Gupta,  and  tliat  of  a  Sfidra  a  Ddsa. 

The  bundle  of  t,n-ass  is  then  worshipped  in  the  fivefold  way, 
after  whicli  different  relatives  come  forward  and  (if  they  have 
not  already  made  similar  promises  at  the  time  of  the  man's 
death)  promise  to  do  and  i^ive  \arioiis  thini^s,  .such  as  to  pour 
water  on  this  spot  for  ten  or  fifteen  days,  or  to  c,nve  grain  to 
j)igeons  for  ten  daj'S,  or  to  fast  themselves  for  some  fixed 
period. 

All  tlie  gifts  that  were  promised  the  day  befor.-,  such  as 
bed,  clothing,  shoes,  umbrella,  cow,  vessels,  gold,  for  the  use 
of  the  man  in  the  next  world  arc  now  actually  given  ;  .uul. 
in  addition,  each  of  the  assembled  Brahmans  is  presented 
with  a  sweetmeat. 

When  all  the  gifts  liavc  been  made,  the  performer  puts  the 
earthen  pot  that  holds  the  water  on  his  right  slioulder  and 
walks  away  till  he  comes  to  a  iihn  tree,  or,  failing  that,  to  any 
other  green  tree.  He  pours  some  water  from  the  pot  on  its 
roots  and  wa'ks  back  to  his  house,  re[)eating  the  sacred  word 
Oin  as  he  walks. 

Sometimes  weeping  relatives  walk  with  him,  also  repeat- 
ing Om. 

When  he  returns  to  the  house,  the  priest  pours  some  w  ater 
into  the  performer's  hand,  which  he  sips,  but  inimediatel)' 
spits  out  again,  being  careful  not  to  swallow  any  of  it. 

The  moinning  '  is  now  .absolutely  ^  tided  in  the  case  of  an 
old  man's  death,  and,  to  mark  its  completion,  the  fatlicr-in-law 
'    Mourning  anil  ■iiitaka  must  not  be  confu-eil. 
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01  the  pcrtoniici-  of  the  SimUUvi  pre-ents  lii;n  with  a  tiirhan 
of  red,  tlic  ino-t  aii^piciou'^  of  all  colours,  and  also  marks  his 
forehead  with  a  red  I'dm/ii/d.' 

Two  auspicious  ■uhstanccs,  ciu'ds  and  tuviiieiic,  are  L;iveii  to 
him,  ami  he  rubs  tliem  fgcther  in  liis  hands,  holds  them 
close  to  his  face  and  ga/.cs  at  tliem. 

To  close  tlie  ceremony,  Gaiiesa  is  \vorshii)ped  witli  tlie  six- 
tcenfold  ritual,  anil  tlie  priest  blesses  the  performer,  who 
in  his  turn  t,daddens  the  priest  by  offer'ng  him  alms  varying 
fiom  ten  to  fifty  rupees.  Alms  arc  also  distributed  to  the 
other  Brfdimans  present. 

That  evenint;  a  noteworthy  gift  is  made  to  the  nearest 
tciiple  of  .Siva.  conMsting  of  a  lamp  with  three  lumdred 
and  sixtN'-fivc  "''l^s,  one  for  each  ilay  of  the  year, 
which    is    burnt  re    the    lin-a,    the    phallic    symbol    of 

Siva. 

Morci^ver,  from  this  thirteenth  day  onward  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days,  every  new  fnst-fruit  of  the  se.ison,  such 
as  the  first  ripe  mangoes,  the  earliest  jujube,  sugar-cane.  gram, 
must  be  given  either  to  a  I'.rahnian  or  to  children,  before  any 
(jf  the  members  of  the  bereaved  household  partake  of  the 
product. 

The  performer  also  takes  a  vow  on  this  thirteenth  day  that, 
when  the  sun  turns  to  the  north  again  li.e.  on  Utt;ir,"iyana 
Safikranti  Day),  he  will  give  thirteen  black  pots  again  to 
a  Brahman. 

The  proper  performance  of  all  these  ceremonies  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  performer,  as  well  as  to  the  dead 
man's  spirit,  for  when  once  the  pret.i  has  changed  into  a  Sarma, 
or  its  equivalent,  the  performer  and  his  household  are,  of  course, 
insured  against  any  harm  being  inflicted  on  them  by  that 
spirit  as  .1  pnta. 

However  bUuk  the  dead  man's  karma  may  have  been,  and 
whatever  else   it   may  force  him   to  become,   it  cannot,  once 

'  The  in.airnini;  wouUl  not  fiid  so  mioii,  .mil  ihc  turban  would  never  be- 
given  at  the  close  of  monrning,  for  a  youii;^'  person 
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these  riles  aic  .ill  ceriLClIy  completed,  iiuikc  Iiim  continue 
as   I  picta. 

To  liuii^v  as  a  i)icta  is  tiic  iiio.sl  dreaded  of  all  states,  for 
a  prcta  has  .1  tliri'al  as  narrow  as  the  e)-c  <•(  a  needle.  si>  it 
can  neitiicr  drink  water  nor  breathe,  and  its  shape  i-  siicli 
tiiat  it  can  never  stand  or  sit,  but  it  is  for  ever  tlyini;  in  the 
wind. 

It  is  quite  true  tliat  a  [)rcta  is  not  in  hell,  but  its  state  is 
worse  than  if  it  were. 

'1  he  prcta  ctiitinues  in  that  terrible  state  not,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  nwini;  to  any  bad  karma  it  has  actpiired,  but, 
generally,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  its  Sraddha  has  been 
either  omitted  or  bungled.  There  is,  however,  another  thing 
that  may  hold  a  spiiit  in  this  terrible  contlition,  and  that 
is  the  force  of  its  unfulfilled  desires  ;  and  the  reason  why  the 
most  terrible  of  all  preta  is  that  of  a  woman  who  dies  in 
childbed'  is  that  she.  poor  soul,  has  more  unfulfilled  desires 
than  any  one  else  could  have. 

There  are  well-known  casts  of  the  preta  of  such  poor 
women  worrying  their  relatives,  i'or  instance,  in  ,1  certain 
native  sta«^e  a  young  -v  ife,  who  died  when  her  child  was  born, 
to  this  very  day  visits  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  and 
burns  the  clothing  and  bedding  of  every  member  of  the 
family,  but  never  destroys  the  property  of  any  guest. 

And  in  another  village  a  young  Kanabi  woman  went  b.ick 
to  her  old  home  and,  not  content  with  stealing  bread  from  it, 
used  to  set  fire  to  other  food  and  to  furniture. 

These  disembodied  spirits,  however,  can  communicate  with 
mortals,  for  every  preta  is  like  the  wind,  and  so  can  enter 
another  person's  body  quite  easily,  making  them  shake  and 
shake,  as  witness  of  their  presence,  and  can  then  say  which  of 
their  desires  were  unfulfilled,  and  what  steps  must  be  taken. 


'  W  licn  every  (/ilier  .irf,'unicnt  had  f.iiled,  tlie  writer  once  pe-rsii.icieil 
a  stony-hearted  \voman  to  call  in  meilieal  .i.ssist.uice  lor  her  daughter-in- 
law,  who  had  liecn  two  days  in  a.ijony,  by  asking'  her  if  she  were  not  afraid 
of  bein.;  h.tunted  by  the  prctit. 
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^o  for  instance,  this  Kanab,  woman  said  uhat  slic  desired, 
and  offccd  l<^  i^ivc  up  stcalin-  bread  if  her  husband  would 
h.ivc  lier  funeral  ceremonies  carried  out  with  some  \wmp. 
Thr  husl:,ind  spent  two  hundred  rupees  on  havin-  fresli  and 
more  elaborate  Sraddha  rites  perf.aancd  for  her.  and  she  has 
not  been  heard  of  since. 
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Tin;  Journey  to  V.inia's  Court-  Arriv.il  there -Judgement  — Hell— 
K'lirma- Keaven-Thc  Unhappy  Dca(l--.\scetics— A  Child's  Funeral  — 
TliK  Wll.ow- A  Widow's  Mourning   -I  he  Widow's  Lot. 

A>  \vc  have  already  seen,  tlic  spirit  in  the  Wlfn/n}  S,i/i/a 
takes  a  year  to  reach  Yama'n  abode  in  tlie  .soiitli.  It  stays  at 
various  places  on  its  way,  and  \vc  saw  how  the  Sraddha  that 
was  performed  was  timed  to  give  it  food  and  water  at  each  of 
the  fifteen  halting-places.  The  journey  is  terribly  painful,  but 
the  friends  of  the  spirit  try  to  lielp  it  by  providing  it  with 
shoes,  imibrella,  clothing.  monc\-,  &c.,  all  of  which  they  give 
to  a  I5rrdiman,  in  the  hope  that  the  prcta  may  benefit. 

They  also  hope  to  provide  it  vvith  a  light  for  each  of  the 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  nights  by  means  of  the  lamp 
with  that  number  of  wicks  which  they  have  given  tc  Siva's 
temple,  as  well  as  with  fresh  fruit  from  the  firstfruits  the) 
give  to  Brfdimans  and  to  children. 

On  this  terrible  journey  the  sjjirit  is  accompanied  by  the 
two  awful  dogs  of  Vaina :  Sy.ima  (Dark)  and  Sabala  (Gre)), 
which,  though  they  protect  him  from  the  attacks  of  other 
dogs,  arc  thcinselves  so  fierce,  that  the  friends  of  the  dead 
man  do  wisely  in  trying  to  keep  these  two  ghostly  dogs 
in  a  good  temper  by  feeding  other  living  dogs  in  this  world. 

The  preta  does  not  reach  the  kingdom  of  Yama  till  twelve 
months  have  pa-?ed,  but  we  saw  that,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
of  life  and  the  over\vhelming  importance  of  the  i'ure  .Sraddha 
;iiid  the  Sraddha  of  Union,  it  is  now  usual  to  antedate  them. 
a;ul   these,  which  should   coincide  with  the  siiirit's  arriv;il   at 
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\'ania's  kiiV-vloni.  arc  actually  pcifuiincd  on  the  twclftli  day 
after  death. 

Wc  have  now  to  sec  wiiat  happens  when  tlic  soul  readies 
this  (head  kiiv_;di,m  of  \'ania. 

Ikfe.re  it  can  actually  enter  it.  the  spiiit,  if  lie  is  a  sinner, 
and  so  travelling  1)\-  the  soul  hern  luiite,  Ins  to  cross  the 
liorrihle  ii\er  of  Vaita'Mni,  wiiiih  is  full  of  blood  anil  filth, 
and  then  it  is  that  lie  nced>  the  help  of  a  cow'.-  tail  to  pull 
liim  across  and  out  on  to  the  other  side. 

'I'here  arc  four  gates  to  tlie  kin.:,'dom  of  Vania,  three  of 
which  are  reserved  for  ascetics,  for  s.dnts,  and  for  brave 
warriors  who  never  turned  their  backs  to  i  fie,  but  died 
or.  the  held  of  battle. 

All  sinful  spirits,  Imwever.  pass  in  throuL^di  the  south  gitc. 
None  of  the  surviving  relatives  arc  .sure  by  what  route  tlie 
preta  is  tiavelling,  hence  the  gift  I'f  tlie  cow. 

'J'he  prime  niinistei  of  Yania,  i'itragupta.  keeps  a  separate 
bcjok  for  ever)-  man  on  earth,  in  whic:i  all  his  good  or  bad 
actions  are  recorded. 

lA'cr)-  da\-  the  servants  of  C'itragup.a,  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  earth,  the  -ky,  the  wind,  day  and  night,  the  two  twilights, 
water,  tire,  the  man's  own  heart,  and  a  special  class  ot  l^rahmans 
called  Sni:a{i(i.  report  to  Citragupta  ;  Varna,  too,  tells  what 
he  has  seen,  and  this  is  all  recorded  in  the  dread  book,  which  is 
opened  after  the  twelve-month  journey  is  completed. 

Accordingl}-,  if  a  man  be  wise,  he  will  during  his  life  make 
a  daily  offering  of  water  {<irx//j'ir]  both  to  Citragupta  and  to 
\'ama,  the  terrible  Uharnia-raja. 

(  hice  upon  a  time  there  was  a  very  wicked  man  who,  despite 
liis  wickedness,  never  failed  to  make  this  daily  offering  of 
water,  and  one  night  Yama  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision  and 
saitl  that  his  daily  offering  had  had  such  an  cfiect,  that  if  he 
would  build  a  tank  to  hold  water  and  plant  trees  all  round  it, 
that,  combined  with  his  past  offerings,  would  suffice  to  blot 
out  all  his  past  sins. 

He  built  the  tank  and  planted  the  trees,  and  in  his  ne.xt 
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lilcavoidu!  all  unpleasantness,  bein.^r  imniclialeir  rchon,  into 
a  wealthy  a.ui  exalted  fanuly,  tor  the  n.erit  wun  l.y  building 
the  tank  had  neutrali/e.i  his  evil  kainia. 

When  the  .spirit  pr.sont.s  itself  at  Van.a\s  court,  that  kin" 
t"nrs  to  his  prnne  n.inister,  .vl-.o  reads  out  all  the  .h,ui  man's 
lecnrds.  \an,.t  th,n  pmnnnnces  sentence  on  the  s.,ul.  and 
always  n,  .such  a  way  that  the  punishment  (its  the  crime.  I.',,- 
example,  if  the  dead  n.an  has  been  .niscrly,  he  is  now  sent  to 
a  he!  .here  his  b„dy  is  all  sewn  up,  and  l,e  sleeps  o„  spikes; 
'  .e  has  >ll-treaicd  ani.nals.h.  is  sent  to  a  hell  where  the  animals 
all  torment  him  ;  if  he  has  been  unf  uthful.  his  lonyue  is  cut 
out,  ,f  1,0  loved  hearin-  .scandal,  his  cars  are  nailed  up. 

Altn^^ether  there  are  twenty-eioJU  hells  into  which  a  soul 
can  be  sent,  and  tiic  worst  of  them  all  is  the  hell  called  AVwvkv. 
which  IS  lull  of  sn.d<es  and  hideous  beasts. 

When  the  soul  has  served  its  time  in  hell,  it  is  reborn   it 
>"ay  be  as  a  man,  a  beast,  or  a  plant,  according  to  its  karma 
and    It    Ks   given    a   body-a  A\lrana   S<orra~good   or  bad' 
according  to  its  past  actions,  in  which  to  enjoy  or  sulTcr  the 
iruit  of  karma 

It  is  this  .nr//;;/../.,Av/r;/.7;..j .//.,,.-/  rn//.v/^,  or  /•„;-;«<,  u.hich 
also  decides  whether,  if  it  be  reborn  as  a  man.  the  soul  is  born 
a.sji  rich  or  as  a  poor  man,  as  a  Brahman  or  a  sweeper ;  and 
whether  -n  his  subsequent  life  he  is  to  be  >;ood  or  bad  morally. 
SuTTlar.y,  if  the  record  ^^hich  Citragupta  reads  to  Yama 
contains  more  good  than  evil,  the  iJharma-raja  sends  the  soul 
o  a  teniporary  heaven  KS:v,;.,,,,__i.e.  one  whose  bliss  he  will 
have  to  leave  when  he  has  completed  the  full  period  to  which 
ins  past  good  deeds  have  entitled  him. 

In  case,  however,  .a  man  has  accumulated  both  good  and 
bad  karmain  his  past  life,  he  will  have  to  suffer  both  good 
and  bad  things  in  his  life  aftc  r  death.  lM,-,st,  he  will  wort-  off 
his  evil  karma  by  enduring  suitable  sLiffering,  and  then  he  will 
proceed  to  .njoy  the  happiness  earned  for  him  by  the 
accumulated  energy  of  his  pa.st  good  actions. 

In  each  ca.<e.  after  the  soul's  term  ir.  heaven  or  hell  has  been 
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scrvcil,  it  uill  l)c  irboin  arcdidm-  lo  its  kaiiiia  in  ,i  /\,'ir,t'hi 
Sn/iiii,  Mu\  in  c;uh  ca-c  tlic  lumi-liiiK  nt  uill  cN.iclly  fit  the 
crime.  Tliu-,  llic  S"nl  cf  .m  imiiuic  man  will  ntul  it-clf  rc-born 
a-^  a  (li'C;:  the  mhiI  of  a  man  who  welcomed  the  detilin;^' 
iiualiticsi'l"  nntiuthlulniss,  imainu>-s,  di  false  ni.>s  will  be  leborn 
as  an  (Uitcastc  cr  '  ni.t,  nirliahlc '.  one  who-^e  \'(r>-  touch  is 
(Icfilin'^  ;  the  ^cnl  ot  a  man  who  halutually  ale  with  hi  cye■^ 
sluit  will  be  lioin  as  a  cat  ;  whilst  that  of  a  woman  who  in 
a  past  life  ate  her  meals  bcfoic  lur  hu-.baiiil  had  had  his  will 
be  reboiM  as  a  llyini,'  fox. 

We  sliall  have  to  discuss  the  whole  (ir,e.4iiin  of  kainia  later, 
but  this  inucli  we  ma\-  admit  at  once,  that  the  thcoiy  is 
a  ma^^niricent  attemiit  to  juslif)-  the  hnulainental  law  of 
riohlcoiiMiess  by  whicli  men  feel,  as  all  literatinc  sliows,  tliat 
tlic  world  is  f^overned,  and  to  ;iccoimt  for  the  '•uffcrini^  and 
iiufiiialities  so  notice.d)le  in  thi^  present  life,  b_\-  releicnce  to 
actions  committed  in  a  past  lite. 

Many  of  tlie  most  thoiiL;htful  Hindus,  howxver.  are  bc;^innin^ 
to  feel  that,  instead  of  answerint,^  their  (ineslion.  it  only  evades 
it  by  pushing'  it  farther  back. 

If,  they  sa\',  a  man  is  born  a  thief  in  this  life  because  of  liis 
previously  acquired  bad  karma,  what  was  it  in  the  life  befori' 
tliat  which  forced  him  to  accumulate  th.it  bad  karma,  and 
wliat  bad  karma  in  the  lil"c  before  that  a[.jain  t;ave  him 
a  propensit)'  towards  evil  ? 

Thty  seem  to  themsehcs  to  be  involved  in  a  vicious  circle 
of  evil  actions  leading  to  evil  karma  and  evil  karm;.  leading 
to  evil  action,  but  the  cjiiestion  whicli  the  doctrine  does  not 
seem  to  them  to  answer  is;  'What  laid  the  first  foundation- 
stone  of  the  evil  structure?  From  whence  did  the  first  malign 
influence  come?' 

Another  pijint  that  the  recent  war  has  brought  into  strong 
relief  is  that  the  doctrine  of  karma  does  away  with  all  vicarious 
snflering,  all  public  spirit.  A  V.  C.  who  dies  heroically 
trying  to  save  a  wcnuuled  comrade  is.  according  to  this 
theory,  not  a  hero  but  a  detected  and  sentenced  criminal,  who 
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loses  hi-,  life,  nut  tlin.u-1,  pivscu  unselfishness,  but  owUv^  to 
the  b.KJ  actions  lie  lias  onunitt.'cl  ij,  the  past  ;  and,  of  curse, 
.1  shirker  saves  his  life,  not  throu:jh  cowardice,  but  as  a  reward 
fur  past  };ond  conduct. 

Tile  most  earnest  men  in  modern  India,  as  we  shall  see 
l.iler.find  that  all  their  efforts  towards  reform  arc  shackled  by 
tiic  twin  ideas  of  karm  i  and  caste,  which  arc  inextricably 
linked  to-ether.  A  member  of  a  low  caste  is  ju.t  a  wicked 
man  panifully  workin-  out  the  pciul  sentence  earned  by  past 
.suis;  liis  lii-h-caste  fcllow-citi/en  moves  conscious  that  he  is 
a  morally  self-made  man,  and  that  his  happy  condition  has 
been  won  for  him  by  in's  <;ootl  deeds  in  a  former  life. 

One  good  action,  however,  can  outwei-h  a  -reat  deal  of  bad 
karma.  If,  fur  instance,  a  man  on  the  point  of  death 
remembers  God  for  the  short  instant  tiiat  a  mustnrd  ^eed  can 
rest  on  the  horn  of  a  cow  before  being  shaken  off,  he  will 
gain  sufficient  merit  to  '  take  him  to  heaven  (.IMsa)'. 

The  real  difference  between  JM,ui  (or  J//./v/;  and  Sv.in^a 
IS  that,  once  JMsa  is  attaineti,  the  >oul  will  never  again  have 
to  leave  it,  but  is  for  ever  free  from  the  sorrows  ol  rebirth, 
uiiile  .S'rvf;y,f  is  a  temporary  heaven. 

'Ihcre  are  several  S:w>^<;a:  Kai/rda  is  tiie  heaven  of  the  god 
Siva:  6V/.'/-<nliatofthegodKrisna;  Indra  dwells  in /«</;•,?-/,-/•„; 
Visnu  in  Wnkuntlui;    Devi  in  Majudvlpa. 

liut  Mvksa  is  a  state  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
temporary  gods  ;  it  is  the  state  of  Paramatman  (the  Supreme 
Soul)  alone.  In  Svaii^a  there  are  endlc.s  deli-dits  :  fair 
maidens  and  beautifid  flowers  an<l  tree,  set  iirexquisite 
gardens,  through  which  cool  rivers  flow.  Hut  the  y/\-,?/w,,// 
Ithe  individual  soul)  thai  Ii;..s  attained  to  Mvksa  now  at  last 
loses  all  its  individuality  and  becomes  one  with'  the  Supreme, 
mdissolubly  blended  with,  not  Him,  but  It. 

There  are  four  stages  of  Moksa  :  the  first  or  highest  is  called 
Saynjya,  when  the  soul  i ,  absorbed  in  the  Paramatmau  as  the 
river  is  lost  m  the  sea.  or  as  the  nectar  of  a  tlow.r  is  mer  ed 
m     the    sweetness    of    honey.      There    is    no    per,M-stcnce\,f 
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licrsonalily:  tlic  soul  his  il^n'  ^^lllt  it  i^'\:\\\.  I"  li.ivc  (l.'iio, 
ami  there  i^  notliinti  IfU  to  div  .n  to  .'U.iiii  t^,  ,.r  lo  ;^'.mii. 
'Ihis  iitici  al>  ctpti-ii  is  llu-  highest  stage  o(  Moksa  th.it 
any  soul  can  rtaih,  lh..iu;li,  as  a  rule,  it  is  only  j^aind  l.y 

a  ^'oJ,M. 

If  a  s.nil  iiachcs  the  second  hi-htst  stage  (Stirili/>j:i),  \i  is 

IV. 1    iiul.cil    ah~oih(l  in  the  J\}itViiilnn,iii,  but  some  of  ilu 

^li.iy    ,.f  tin-    r, I.  d  111(11  iiitvi   is  reflected  in  liic  soul  tli.il  lias 

atlaiiuil,  as  th.    L;lory  of  the  moon  is  reflected  in  a  clear  still 

lake. 

In  the  third  ^iw^c  {S,liii:put)  the  soul   is   in  the  iinniediale 

presence  of  the  rnrnm.'itiiKvi  and  as  near  a    a  ncsllinL;  child 

is  to  its  mother. 

in    the    lowest    stage    (SdM-jd)    tlie     soni     is    still    in    the 

neighbouihood  t.f  the  I'aniniritiniii.  as  a  suhjtet  moves  in  the 

same  re.din  as  his  Kiiv^- 

lull   the  toiniuon    people   sccni   to  believe  th.it   vi  r\-  olteu, 

without  P-issIml;  through  either  heaven(.S.-v//;-,/;Oiliell(.\'<^/v//wt, 

the  s,nd  is  reborn  immedi.itcl)-  after  death. 

h'or  in.stanee,  they  tell  a  st,,iy  of  ;i  holy  asceiic   .        h   is 

worth  rccordiiiL,'.  since  il  also  shows  the  immense  imp* 

of  the  thoui;ht  that   pa-scs  throni^h  the  mind  at  the  moniuit 

ef  death. 

■jhi-  ascetic   V..XS  so  \ei\-  IioIn'.  tli.i'.  he  was   promised  that 

on  his  death  celesli.il  duiuis  should  -..und.    .Most  unfortunately, 

however,  just    at    the    \ei\-    n-.oiuiiU    when   he  was   dvin^;,   he 

spied   a  particular]}-  fine  li'iil   on  a  jujube-tice,  and   it   sinv.ly 

ruined  his  mind,      liisle.id  of  ihinkin'^  oid\-  of  spii-ilu.il  things, 

his  thou-hts  were  full    of  the'   jujube,   and   he    longed    for  it 

with   a   passit.n   that    ill    b.cnne  a   m.m   who   had    renounced 

all.     Then   siuldenlv-  he  died;   but,  to   the  intense  chagiin  of 

his    waiting    disciples,    there    were    no    drums    to    be    heard. 

Thev   iiskeil    a    sa-e    die   reason,  ami    he    tokl    them    that    it 

w.as'owin--   to    the   inordinate   den're  of  tlu  ir  master  for  the 

iuiube  !riut.      'J'he  sage  iheieupon  opened  a  jujube  berry  anil 

flowed  them  a  v  orni.     '  Inside  that  worm  ',  s.iid  he,  'is  your 
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l.itr  iii.istcr's  soul.'  A-  the  .s,ii;c  spolu-,  the  uniiii  ilicti,  .iiul 
inst  "itly  tluMx-  ua^  Iicnd  the  sound  ..f  ilniins. 

I  he  a-cctif  h.ul  Imii  i  innpcllcd  to  uiiilci^'o  rebirth  owin^ 
to  Iiis  (l_\  iiv4  thoMi^lit  .iiii!  p.issidii  f.ir  the  fruit,  h'lt.  tli.it 
siiv.;lr  roliiilii  ,u(  niii|)lish(  il,  lie  h.id  p.i.-xd  safcK-  with  the 
l>"ir.p  of  liriiiiis  to  Libciatinii. 

X<it  only  i^  thr  tib 'ii-i.t  .it  tiic  inoiniiit  of  (Ir.iiii  iiniuir- 
t.mt,  but  the  s]i(,k,ii  \M,|-,1  i,  -iiprciiicl}-  important  also.  I'"(ir 
mstaniT.tlirre  u.is  once  a  I'.iahiiian  callcil  Aj.iniila,  \\!i(i,  tlioii'.;h 
ori<^inally  \cry  liarnci!  and  pious,  fell  evcntii.ih)-  in,n  tempta- 
tion and  h'vcd  for  ciLdit)-  ytars  with  n  cointc-aii.      Like  many 
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■  iiaiind  one  o*  lii^  sons  >.  ,li,"iy,:n,i.  N'ow 
this  name  is  .i  source  of  -piriliiai  prolU,  and  eveiy  time  he 
summoned  the  !)oy  by  name  lie  i^ainid  merit  for  'ipeatini,' 
the  name  of  ,i  ..;od.  Wlieii  on  the  [loint  of  death  he  wished 
to  speak  to  this  son,  ,md  so  called  loudl\-:  '  N'.'irayana, 
Xarajana!'  I'tterinfj  this  word  he  exjiircd.  This  was 
sufficient,  and  when  tlie  dreatl  servants  of  \'ama  came  for 
the  soul,  the}-  were  not  allowed  to  take  it,  but  he  was  sent 
back  to  earth  at  once  to  have  another  chance  of  livin^r  ;,s 
a  devout  ascetic.  lie  made  tile  most  of  the  op[)nrtimity  thus 
1,'iven  to  liim,  lived  and  died  in  the  od<nu-  of  sanctity,  and 
■icciuircd  so  mucii  merit,  th.it  he  is  now  one  of  the  Liberated, 
all  owiny  to  the  lucky  accident  of  his  h.iviii^r  shouted  to 
his  son   .1-   he  died. 

A  man  who  commits  suicide  becomes  c-itlur  ;i  ri\ta  or  a 
lUifita.  It  is  worse  to  be  ,i  [i:.-ta  th.in  a  blulta,  ftr,  after  all, 
a  bliuta  docs  have  the  t'un  of  fii^hleninp  folk,  which  is  .i  sort 
of  sport,  whereas  a  preta's  time  is  spent  in  unrelieved  miser)-. 

There  .ire  m;iny  other  kinds  of  ghosts:  a  Pdkiu!  is  the 
female  ghost  of  a  -.voman  who  has  i\\e(\  in  child-birth  with 
many  desiies  unsalisfieti.  .She  has  no  covering  of  skin  down 
her  back,  so  the  iiorrible  r;iw  llesh  itself  can  be  seen. 
This  sort  of  ghost  is  dreaded  for  its  malignity  after  death  ; 
but  a  woman  who  has  the  baleful  power  of  the  evil  eye  is  just  as 
Uiuch  dreaded  during  life  as  a  liakini. 
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'llicii  llii  i\  aic  tlucc  dilVcrctit  clashes  of  !_;lii'.sts:  tho  Mfviid 
arc  V(  i\-  tall,  -n  tall  lliat  tlicir  heads  reach  the  sky  ;  they  li\c 
ill  k'uh/ird  (.Kacial  trees  and  fir^hlcii  men.  ((>iie  lived  in 
a  tree  in  the  writer's  compiumd  for  years,  but  unfortunately 
iin  one  sa\'C  a  drunken  L;r(ioni  ewr  saw  it  1) 

Not  indikc  the  mania  is  the  A'/zirr/sii,  who  also  loves  to 
fiiL;hteii  jicuple,  but  it  is  ea-^iei'  ffV  him  to  do  it  thin  for  most, 
because  lie  is  lieadlcss. 

y\nd  thirdh-  there  is  \.\\i:Jiini,  .i  ghost  of  Muliammadan  origin, 
whom  the  Hindus,  not  having  enough  of  their  own,  have 
imported,  and  he.  like  most  aliens,  is  the  worst  of  all. 

An\'  one  of  these  three,  if  distuibetl  or  irritated,  can  take 
possession  of  a  man's  bod)-  .i  id  can  never  be  exorcized.  Holy 
people  never  .'ce  tlien\  but  people  given  to  drink  aic  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  th^.r  attacks.  If  they  arc  well  treated,  how- 
ever, thc\-  sometimes  become  the  obedient  servants  of  mortals 
and  sliovv  them  where  treasure  is  liidden. 

]5csides  these  there  arc  demons  (such  as  J^isaca,  Kdksasa), 
wh'i  usually  fight  with  and  tempt  the  gods,  not  men.  -Some- 
times, however,  these  also  take  posse>sion  of  a  mortal  man's 
body.      (.\  Brahman   aff^r  'i   could  become  a  BraJiina- 

/■(iksdsir)     As  we  shall  fine,  later.  A'/'///  catiir<hist  i.-^  the  da}' 
v\h(n  the  at'acks  of  the  unhappy  dead  are  most  dreaded. 

An  ascetic,  as  ve  have  already  .seen,  is  not  binned,  btit 
buried.  When  he  dies,  liis  skull  is  broken  open  by  a  blow 
I'rom  a  conch-shell,  .md  when  he  is  buried,  a  shallow  earthen 
pot  is  put  on  'li-  head  like  a  hat.  to  cover  this  break.  He 
is  placed  in  the  grave  in  a  sitting  posture  and  siu'rounded  with 
s.ilt  and  sand. 

The  grave  i-  filled  in  and  later  covered  w  ith  a  platform  of 
1.  nu')',  on  which  aic  put  models  of  the  a.-cetic's  feet.  15e- 
iweeii  the  feet  one  soiuctimes  sees  a  lotus-fhnver,  and  at  the 
corners  a  conch-slu  ii.  a  man,  a  wheel,  and  a  mace.  Sometimes 
(a■^  in  the  case  of  the  ascetics  called  AHia^)  one  sees  instead 


'   .\o  liue  iiscclic  IS  alknvca  to  ucai  a  liiiban,  bill  tlitsc  people,  uiio  are 
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a  lin^a,  and  sometimes  only  a  liitlc  niche,  in  which  a  lamp 
may  be  burnt,  if  the  ascetic  was  not  popular  enou-Ii  to  earn 
a  memorial. 

There  is  no  fc.ir  of  an  ascetic  becomincx  a  ]ircta  or  a  bhilta, 
.-.s  he  had  alieuly  performed  his  own  Srfuldha.  Xo  Sraddha! 
therefore,  is  performed  for  him  after  death,  but  varyint^  worship 
IS  offered  on  the  annivcrs.  ry  of  his  death  at  Iiis  tomb,  \-isnu 
IS  sometimes  worshipped  in  llio  d.vteenfoid  way  under  the  form 
of  a  S,-,L,^^r<-nu„  hy  tlie  asceti^-'s  chief  disciple  or  son  ;  '  e\en 
if  the  ascetic  iiad  been  a  follower  uf  6iva,  the  worship  may  be 
paid  to  tlic  Sdla^rfii/ia,  not  to  the  liht^a. 

Neighbouring  a.scetics  are  called  in  and  fed,  but  only  ascetics 
in  good  standing  (such  as  Dam/I,  but  not  Aaicr)  arc  sum- 
moned. 

We  have  described  the  funeral  ot  grown  men  and  women, 
but,  sad  as  the\-  are,  they  have  not  the  hopeless  pathos  that 
surrounds  the  death  of  a  little  child  in  India.  If  the  child 
IS  under  eighteen  months,  it  is  not  put  on  th(  ground  to  die,  but 
the  broken-hearted  mother  is  allowed  to  hold  it  in  her  arms 
till  Its  last  little  fluttei  ing  breath  is  stilled. 

A  lamp  of  clarified  butter  is  lighted,  and  alms  are  "ivcn 
to  Brahmans  before  the  child's  death.  There  .ire  no  sp^ccial 
death  or  burial  rites,  for  the  child  mu.st  have  been  a  monster 
of  iniquity  and  lust  in  its  past  life  to  have  accumulated  so  much 
malignant  karma  ;  indeed,  the  karma  that  does  not  allow 
a  child  to  live  beyond  twelve  months  or  so  must  be  un- 
.•^peakabl}-  terrible. 

The  wee  bod)-  is  wrapped  in  white  cloth,  in  which  a  pice 
and  a  sweetmeat  are  tied,  and  it  is  carried  outside  the  town 
not  to  the  burning-ground,  but  to  a  piece  of  waste  land  in  which' 
such  children  can  be  filly  buried. 

accomnecl  as  fallen  .-jscctics,  wr.r  a  tin  ban  of  s.itilron  colour;  lienec  Ihtv 
are  sometimes  c.illcd  l.dl.ifuigkadi.  "euee  inty 

'  The  writer  once  observed  a  ceremony  of  ihis  kind,  when  the  chief 
n  ourneroH.Tcd  coco-nuts,  clarihcd  butter,  .fnd  r-d  |..nv,ier  at  h  t  mb  ind 
also  I,  a  tiny  pile  of  cow-dunK  and  .oco-nut.'  .\fte,  Is  le  other 
desceml.uns.  bull,  sons  and  ,lau,hters,  worshipped  ihe  ,ra  e  u-  ' jScrf 
hands,  but  the  son='  wives  worshipped  by  hft.n,^' ,  ,   he  cor'^ier  of  tl  e  r     "r  . 
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'I'lic  Httlc  gnivc  is  duL,f,  iiairow  -il  the  top  and  wide  at  the 
1x1. inm,  water  is  sprinkled  on  it,  unci  a  pice  pnt  in  it.  an('  !icn 
the  child  is  biiiicd.  -tones  and  ihmns  hein-  heap,  d  on  ti  lop 
to  keep  off  scavengini,-  dog>  and  jackals.  'I'hc  funeral  is  only 
attended  by  men.  who  wear  jn-t  their  loin-cloths  and  .sometimes 
repeat  '  Riima,  Rama'  as  they  walk.  The  ceren.onial  defile- 
ment {.su/,,/:.!)  only  lasts  for  thn  e  days,  and  on  the-  fourth 
ve^^'tables  and  milk  are  distributed  amoni^st  children.  There 
is  no  fear  of  bcin;.,^  haunted  1)\-  so  tiny  a  chi'd,  for  it  can  have 
had  no  desires,  and  no  Sr,-.d<lha  is  therefore  performed  for  it. 
The  bab\-  died  thr.ni-h  its  own  wickedncs.-,  and  so  there  is 
no  linpe  for  it.  It  must  have  been  wicked  indeed  to  have 
died  so  early,  and  .n  it  will  ha\e  to  go  through  all  the  eighty- 
four  klkli-^  of  reliirth. 

The  writer  will  never  forget  the  desolate  hopelessness  of 
the  fu-st  child's  funer.d  she  saw:  the  men  who  were  burying 
it  seemed  absohiteh-  convinced  of  the  baljy's  horrible  wicked- 
ness, hurr\-ing  it  out  of  -ight  as  a  thing  stained  by  guilt.  In 
.sharpest  contrast  to  their  shallow  condemnation  one  L^ecmed 
almcst  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  tireat  Child-lover : 

•  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  vmto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  site//  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.' 

One  of  the  gravest  problems  confronting  the  splendid  band 
of  Indian  men  and  women  whe  are  working  for  the  uplitl 
uf  their  country  is  how  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  widows.' 
It  is  (luitc  impossible  tor  us  to  understand  the  position  of 
a  widow  in  India,  vinles.s  we  grasp  these  two  facts:  first, 
that  her  sorrows  are  be'ieved  to  have  come  upon  her  as 
a  punishment  for  sins  in  a  previous  life  ;  and  second,  that 
it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  honour  .jf  her  late  husband's 
family  that  she  should  look  beautiful,  well,  or  happy. 

If  a  woman  commit  adultery,  the  malignant  karma  she 
therebx-  acquires  will  force  her  to  become  a  widow  not  once 
but   many  times.     Indeed,  the  popular  belief  is  that  during 

'  Tlic  writer  is  cUeply  iii.lfclUed  to  two  line  n..n-Chnstian  women 
reformers  ulio  li.ive  woike.!  on.  r  ibis  ,  h.ipter  with  her. 
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no  less  than  seven  subsequent  lives  it  will  be  her  Iiidcous 
fate  to  be  born  as  a  woman,  and  to  undcii,^)  the  terrible 
suflcrin!^  of  widowhood:  otiiers  only  '^n  so  far  as  to  say 
'hat,  as  \vidowh(jod  is  the  worst  puni-hnient.  it  mu-t  have 
oecn  inflicted  for  the  worst  crime,  and  the  blackest  of  crimes 
is  adultery  or  minder.  lUit  howe\er  this  may  be.  tlic  writer 
has  found  that  nc  Indian  woman  cm-.M  talk  to  her  about  the 
sorrows  of  widowhood,  and  especially  of  child-  widowhood, 
without  tears:  fir  it  must  be  remembered  that  Hindus  ;ire 
naturally  kind  and  indulgent  to  chiklrcn,  :md  but  f^-  the 
force  of  tlic  doctrine  of  karma  would  not  ill-treat  them. 

If,  when  a  girl  child  is  born,  J/rt%,?/(?  (Mars)  is  in  the  seventh 
mansion,  her  p  rents  fear  at  once  that  she  may  become  a 
widow,  for,  of  course,  it  can  onl\-  be  the  evi!  k;irma  that  the 
child  acqi'.ircd  in  her  previous  existence  that  h;is  forced  her 
to  be  born  under  that  star.' 

Alter  her  husband's  death,  when  his  bodv  is  taken  away 
to  be  burned,  his  widow,  after  taking  the  seven  steps  that 
link  her  happy  wedding  da}-  to  this  terrible  day  of  bereave- 
ment, returns  home  and  ^its  mourning.  Other  women  come 
in.  and.  about  the  time  \Oien  the  pyre  is  lit,  they  bathe, 
sometimes  in  the  luaise,  or,  amongst  other  sects,  at  the  river, 
if  it  i'-  near  at  hand,  but  never  near  the  spot  where  the  corpse 
is  being  l)urnt.  If  the  widow  bathes  at  the  river,  her  glass 
bangles  are  broken  there  by  se  'c  widowed  relative  and  thrown 
into  the  river.-  After  bathing,  she  dons  some  old  san—not 
n>  \'ct  black-  in  colour  goes  ,uk1  sits  in  one  corner  of 
the  room   and,  e\i n  if  pressed  to  do  so.  takes  no  food  all  day. 


'  Once  ill  the  twelfth  century  a  -rc:it  .istrolo-cr,  reali^'.ing  tluit  his 
(i.iu.t;htcr  Lilavati  \va.s  Ijnrn  under  M,i>!^,i/,i,  determined  tli.it  she  must 
never  marry  ;  so  he  c-duc.ued  lier  hiinseli.  espeei.illy  in  mathematics,  and 
it  \v,\5  this  Lilavati-  an  e.ulier  .Mis.  .Somerville  who.  so  they  s.iy,  tau^^lit 
the  .\r.ibs  alj^ebra. 

-  .Another  custom  amonjist  eeit.iin  l;r,"dimans  is  to  place  the  widow's 
broken  braeelets  cm  the  bier  beside  her  dc.id  husband.  If  the  Inisb.ind 
lias  died  in  a  fiMeiL^n  l.ind,  the  broken  lir.Kelets  ,ue  .dw.iys  tlirow  n  into  the 
river. 

''   In  the  M.ir.ith.i  eountr>'  a  widow  ne\er  we. us  bl.ick,  but  white. 
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I'or  ;i  Ion;;  time  .ably  a  year  (unlo-s  tlic  mourninr^  is 

lii^litfiiedl.  slie  w;  ntiniic  U>  sit  in  tii.it  coinLT,  and   iic\cr 

i;o  out,  vvLW  to  answer  the  calls  of  nature,  save  at  tuilic;lit. 

For  ten  (la>s  she  only  cats  one  meal  a  day,  and  for  a  year 
at  least  woukl  nut  take  any  sweet  food. 

Cn  the  thirteenth  day  her  own  mother  brinj^s  a  san  for  the 
poor  widow.  The  four  corners  '>(  this  arc  di[)i)ed  in  water 
used  durin;^^  the  Srfiddha  ceremony,  and  then  the  widow 
leaves  her  corner  and  stands  up.  wliilst  some  other  widow 
puts  it  on  lier. 

This  sail  is  called  a  /-I'/n  sdrt,  and  for  a  year  the  widow 
must  wear  it.  but  so  iinluck_\-  i-^  it.  that  no  one  of  her  dead 
husband's  relatives  will  ever  let  the  hem  of  this  garment 
tcjuch  them. 

Ihit  the  crowning  shame  of  a  widow  is  her  shaven  head. 
The  barber  is  calleil  in  '  on  tiie  day  of  the  husband's  death  to 
shave  all  the  hair  off,  and  never  ag.iin  is  it  allowed  to  grow 
even  as  long  as  an  Englishman  wears  his  hair.  'I'his  shaven 
head  is  the  widow's  scarlet  letter,  which,  together  with  her 
terrible  name  Rdndiidiufa  (one  who  has  been  a  prostitute) 
testifies  tliat  she  is  noi\'  penali/ed  for  the  sins  of  a  previous  life. 
The  terrible  thing — the  fact  that  tears  one's  very  lieart- 
strings— is  that  the  \oungcr,  and  therefore  the  more  unpro- 
tected and  helpless  the  widow  is,  the  more  it  proves  Iiow  vile- 
her  sin  niUhl  have  been.  When  an  older  woman  loses  her 
husband,  her  sin  cannot  have  been  so  black  as  that  of  a 
little  clinging  child  of  six  or  seven.  •  If  a  widow  has  a 
son',  the  proverl)  runs,  'her  s.in  has  only  >lii)ped  from  her 
head  b)  her  sliouklers,  but  if  she  be  widowed  whilst  young 
and  childless,  her  san  has  slipped  right  to  the  ground,  and 
she  is  left  naked  and  defenceless.' 

j\gain.  it  is  not  in  acconiance  with  family  honour  that  an)' 

'■  hi  tliu  Murathri  couiury  this  shaving  is  always  dune  in  strict  prr.aty 
by  a  ni.ilc  barber,  no  one  else  being  alloueil  to  enter  the  tiny  room  whilst 
it'is  going  on.  The  poor  girl  is  thus  Itft  absolutely  unprotected.  Indcid 
the  inothtr-in-law  stands  outsidi'  and  guards  the  door,  lest  anyone  should 
enter,  fur  th.U  would  brnig  fresh  ill  luck  on  her  house. 
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widdw  .slv)ukl  look  luipp)-,  and  otu-  friend  of  the  writer  tokl 
lni-  how  lur  rel;aive>  came  and  threw  thcm-clvcs  down  on  the 
road  for  the  cart  that  was  takin,L,r  her  to  a  training;  collet^c  to 
pass  over  tlieni  :  for  tlicy  said  tliat  if  she  went  and  studied 
tlicre,  she  woukl  '^tnw  happy,  and  lliat  wovikl  destroy  the 
fainilv'  Iionour  fir  e\er. 

Xeitlur  must  a  \'oun;^r  widow  ever  look  well  nourished  or 
fulI-bI(po(led,  and  >o.  whilst  sh.e  sits  in  her  corner,  she  is  i^ivun 
the  _y;rindinL,f  for  the  entire  family,  and  not  only  so,  but  very 
often  lur  mother-in-law  tries  to  make  money  out  of  her  by 
takiiif;  in  i^rindin;^  from  the  neighbours  for  her  to  do  as  well. 
She  is  made  to  keep  every  fast,  and  on  the  other  days  is  given 
as  little  food  as  possible.  One  witlow  tokl  the  writer  tliat  she 
would  never  forget,  when,  as  a  little  hungry  child-widow, 
she  once  took  an  extra  handful  of  rice,  the  stinging  tone  in 
which  her  mother-in-law  asked  he  for  what  new  man  she  was 
fattening  up  her  body. 

Vur  thirteen  days  the  widow  must  stay  in  her  mother-in- 
law's  house,  but  if  on  the  thirteentli  da)-,  when  she  conies  to 
give  the  special  sari,  the  mother  finds  that  her  daughter 
is  being  really  starved,  slic  may  insist  on  taking  her  home. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  in  any  ca.se,  the  widow  is  invited  to 
a  meal  in  lier  mother's  house,  the  /^o/a  siiri  is  taken  off, 
and  a  black  '  one  put  on  in  its  .^tead.  From  henceforth  the 
w  idow,  if  elderly,  mu.st  always  wear  black  - — black  sari,  .skirt, 
and  camisole.  Never,  of  course,  may  she  wear  jewels  at  her 
ears,  nose,  throat,  or  wrists,  ne\er  mark  iicr  forehead  with 
auspicious  mark,  nor  ever  ornament  herself  with  scent  or 
flowers. 

W  iu-re\er  she  gi'cs.  .-^he  is  considered  unlucky;  it  is  a  di.s- 
honour  to  her  husband's  family  if  her  face  be  much  seen  in 
public.  A  widowed  friend  of  the  writer's  told  her  that  what 
cut  her  most  deeply  was  when  she  noticed  that  even  an  old 


'    in   Kritlii.iwfir,  at  Ic.ist,  ,i  wiiiow  must  always  wc.ir  daik  colours — 
a  youn^;  widow  nii^lit  later  on  wear  dark  red  or  dark  blue. 
•  'lliis  i^  rrnl  ill'.'  case  in  n'.an\  utlitr  p.irts  of  India. 
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friend  would  n  Im  n  to  his  hou'^:  and  make  a  new  -tait,  if  she 
wa'^  the  tiiNt  person  ho  met. 

Hul  it  i>  when  iK-r  own  mother  and  .ather  arc  dead  at  the 
tinicof  luM-  b.Tcavemcnt  that  the  child-widow  (ccU  the  full 
bla-t  of  her  >orrow.  when  there  is  no  one  to  protect  he'  fr-m 
lu  r  niother-in-Iaw's  hiting  ton-uc,  as  she  tells  her  that  it  Is  her 
fault  the  beloved  m  .n  died,  that  her  foot  is  for  ever  the  brm-er 
of  misfortune  (c//,r^,u-a-fa^^n  ;  no  one  to  remonstrate,  when  all 
tlic  heavN-  work  of  the  lioiise  is  tiirown  on  her,  and  her  motl  - 
in-law  b.  Its  lier,  and  her  fallur-indaw  thra^-hes  her  for  not 
completing  some  impossible  task. 

All  the"  finest  intellects  amon-st  the  Indian  reformers  are 
tr>in-  to  -rapplc  with  this  agonizing  problem.     Some  boldly 
h,'.pe"to  solve  it  by  encouraging  widow  remarriage.     Unfor- 
tunately  it   is    the   highest  casles-the   Twice-born— such   as 
Ihahmans,    Bhatias,    Kajput-s,    ]5anias,  &c.,  who    forbid    then- 
widows  to  marrv  again,  and  .o  other  castes,  who  are  tr)-ing  to 
rise  on  the  social  ladder,  begin  their  climb  by   insisting   on 
pcrnctual  widowhood.     One  thing  is  in  favour  of  remarriage, 
that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  scccjnd  husband  dying ;  for  the 
•  vil  planet.  .lA?;/;v?Ar,  tliat  exercised  so  malign  an  influence, 
has  been  propitiated  by  the  death  of  the  fir.st  husb.and  and 
would  not  injure  a  second.     lUit  the  real  objection  of  a  15rah- 
m;>n  to  a  second  marriage  for  a  woman  is  that  it  offends  his 
idea  of  cha.stity.     A  gift,  they  say,  can  only  be  made  once, 
and  as  the  bride  was  given  to  the  bridegroom  at  her  wedding, 
she  can  never  be  given  a  second  time  to  any  one  else. 

One  ihing  that  has  ameliorated  the  lot  of  widows  is  that 
many  are  non-  being  trained  as  teachers  ;  unfortunatels"  their 
health  very  often  does  not  permit  them  to  take  up  professional 
work.  Indeed,  a  real  difficulty  for  reformers  lies  in  the  fact 
that  even  the  more  intelligent  women  are  often  so  obses.scd  with 
the  idea  that  their  own  sin  has  caused  the  death  of  their 
beloved  husbands,  that  they  themselves  are  determined  to 
undergo  every  possible  penance,  and  to  become  what  is  known 
as  •  a  ^'ood  widow  '.     Imagine  the  blackness  of  grief,  when  to 
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the  n.itLii.il  xinouiif  l)L-iXM\'cmiiU  are  acidcil  tlie  t^rowinL;  pan-s 
(ifrcmiirsc  for  ii!i!<ii(>'.vn  >iii  in  a  tnnncr  liu-.  No  wonder  tliat 
a  >cnsitivc,  hi^'lil)--stnmf;  wnman  wlio  really  hiild>  llii^  terrible 
creed  should  eir.aeiale  her  body  by  fast  and  \'iL;il,  until,  as 
a  lefornitr  said  to  the  wiiter,  '  Tlu'  pnor  half-stai\'ed  crealin'e 
has  not  enoUL;li  furce  leti  m  her  t')  be  ot  use  to  an\-  one', 

'I'o  state  the  prnbleni  fairly  (and  in  so  eliffieult  a  problem  as 
lliis  nolhincj  is  ^Muied  b)-  exagL^ei.uion  on  one  side  or  tlie 
other)  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  the  taet  that,  as  lonf:j  as  her 
own  jjarents  arc  ali\e,  a  widow's  lot  is  otien  not  unendiu-able. 
(A  widow  may  need  the  hell)  of  her  parents,  even  it  she  has 
ehildren.  One  Indian  lady  told  the  writer  that  she  distinetly 
remembered  that  her  own  widowed  mother,  thouLjh  she  had 
children,  was  beini^  sluwl\-  star\cd  to  death,  till  the  ^M'cmd- 
mother  interfered  and  toolc  her  to  her  own  house,)  More- 
oxer,  if  the  widow  is  senior  enouLjh  to  rule  the  iiouse, 
her  lot  is  not  unbearable.  Or  aj^ain,  even  if  her  own  parents 
are  dead,  the  mother-in-law  might  be  of  a  kindly  elis[)osition, 
and  so  the  widow's  lot  miglit  not  always  be  so  black. 

lUit  there  is  a  terrible  saying:  '  I'araffui  is  cheap' — which 
has  been  (juotcd  to  the  writer  more  than  once  when  iiuiu'iing 
into  the  fate  of  widows  in  other  parts  of  India,  and  which 
throws  a  lurid  light  on  their  fate. 

Supposing  that  a  widow's  chastity  has  been  considered  fair 
game  by  the  male  members  of  her  father-in-law's  li(;usehold. 
or  supposing  that,  having  been  called  an  adulteress  ever  since 
she  was  seven  )'ears  oli.l,  the  giil  at  last  does  li\'e  up  to  her 
reputation,  neither  she  nor  the  luiborn  child  w  iil  be  allowed  to 
ii.!.  \\  c  l-".nglisli  believe  Sii/;  to  be  extinct;  reformers  i.i 
certain  districts  of  India  will  tell  us  ditferentl\'.  Tlu;)-  know- 
that  there  are  easy  methods  of  getting  rid  of  an  unwanted 
widow :  simply  to  turn  her  out  of  house  and  home  ;  to  push 
her  down  a  well  ;  to  give  her  pc^ison  ;  to  take  her  on  a  pil- 
grimage and  either  lose  her  or  sell  her;  or  to  set  fire  to  her 
and  hu.n  her  to  death. 

It  is  quite  simple  to  soak  a  heav\-  wadded  quilt  in  paraffui, 
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to  tic  a  \-'Hinjr  widow  ii|)  in  it,  p^nr  more  nil  dvcr  her,  ^ct  fire 
to  it  ;in(l  loek  her  up  in  a  room.  Then  the  nei<;hl)onrs  can  be 
I, .Id  that  she  eillur  accident, i!l\'  caui;lu  tire  when  co(>kinL,^  or 
hke  a  taithUil  wife  herself  committed  sali  ;  and  onl>'  Inul, 
•the  lud-e  of  thr  fitherlcss  and  !te  widow',  knows  on  which 
'  iile  the  door  ot  that  hellish  room  was  Icked.  •  Paralhii 
is  cheap '—and.  the  family  honour  has  been  saved. 

In  any  case,  some  of  the  truest  reformers  are  be^^innin;.^  to 
realize  that  at  the  back  of  all  the  widow's  sufferini;  lies  that 
doctrine  of  karm.i  which  i)roclaims  the  widow  to  be  a  con- 
victed criminal,  and  to  them  karma  is  stained  throuL;h  and 
throiir^h  by  the  blood  and  the  lost  innoccncy  of  the  child- 
widuws  of  Inilia. 
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A  Woman's  Dan':  Toilet  —  \\'or^liip-- Ktvcrenre  to  Husband  — 
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\Vk  have  studied  in  outline  tlie  life  story  of  a  Hrahman.  and 
now  we  have  to  learn  the  detail  of  his  day.  his  duties  and  its 
worship. 

So  important  arc  his  morning'  and  evening  devotions  to 
a  Brahman,  that  one  who  wilfully  ne-^lects  them  for  three 
days  !/>so  facto  slips  back  to  the  ranks  of  a  Sildra,  antl  so 
hii,ddy  is  the  right  to  i)erform  them  valued,  that  one  of  the 
titles  that  distingui.-.hcs  a  Twice-born  fruin  other  ranks  of 
society  is:  'He  who  has  the  prerogative  of  performing 
Saudliya\ 
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The  wrilci-  .■.(counts  il  no  sniJl  priviK-r  th.U  hc-r  intimatr 
fi  i  ncls  ainon-sl  llv  Hrahm:in^  tnkl  Ikt  the  ordci  and  mcanm^r 
of  thi^  (k'cplv-pri/cd  wor-liip. 

Mullir.ninu.  a.  a.c  th.  .lutir.  nf  ih.  day,  it  i^  well  wn,tl, 
our  ^^^u\■  Xn  studv  thciu  in  dclaii,  Im,-  p.ihap^  in  no  other 
way  can  \vc  Ica.n  liow  nnich  nf  toilcl  and  cti-iuctlr  anion-st 
our  fdlnw-dli/cns  is  of  ,x-li;^M(uis  import:  cvm  dinin-  i>  a 
sacramental  act.  .\nd  wc  -hall  nol  f,;cl  th.at  we  have  cut, i.dy 
wasted  the  du'that  we  sp<  nd  with  nur  Hnlhman  fn.  luN,  when 
wc  find  how  n'lanv  of  it^  h,.pp.nin-s  point  hack  to  the  tune 
when  we  and  tluN",  as  childien  of  an  undivided  fannly.  plavcd 
to'Hlher  on  the    horcs  ..f  lime. 

S:!//i///r>'i. 
A  Bifdiman  is  expected  to  i;et  up  Iv  louis  before  sunrise. 
l,ut  even  heforc  risint;  lie  should  think  oi  h.s  fstadcvatfi.  This 
would  probablvbe  the  -od  Siva,  at  any  rate  hi  the  writers 
part  of  India,  for  there  arc  comparatively  f<nv  worshippers  ol 
Visnu  to  be  found  an;on;4sl  Hrahmans  there. 

Next,  witli  the  object  of  ii.i\mm'^,  a  happy  d.iy,  the  man 
looks  at  hi-  ri-ht  hand,  remembering,  as  he  looks,  that  the 
tips  of  the  finders  represent  l.ahm'i.  that  Surasvati  dwells  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  Brahma  at  the  b  ick  of  it. 

It  i-  of  t,neat  importance  that  the  ilrst  thin.cr  that  a  m.-xn 
.-CCS  in  the  morning  should  be  auspicious,  so  some  people  wear 
a  gold  ring,  with  a  pearl  to  represent  the  liiiga,  and  look  first 
at'that  ;  others  arrange  a  -liver  coin  bearing  the  likeness  of 
the  king.  ~o  that  that  may  be  the  first  thing  they  see.  or  else 
they  try  to  meet  some  a-ispicious  person  :  their  father,  mother, 
hvisband.an  unwldowed,  unbereaved  wife,  a  maiden,  a  cow,  ()r 
a  little  child.  (The  writer's  servants  used  to  go  about  their 
work  in  the  morning  with  their  eyes  half  shut  till  her  tiny 
daughter  appeared.)  Photographs  and  pictures  of  the  gods 
are  hung  round  bedrooms  with  the  same  object. 

A    Hindu    is    very   ca'-eful   not   to   look    first   at   a   widow, 
a   scaven-er.   a   broom    lying   in   a   corner,  a   miser,  a   barren 
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U'.in.m,  at  ;i  man  witli  tawny  eyes,  or  ic(!<li-,li  inoiistachc,or  at 
one  on  \\li,..c  (he  t  no  li.iir  ijrows.  A  childlc-s  man  is  so 
nnlikky,  that  i  viii  ith.-  \uic  a  kinfr.tlic  lowest  nutcistc  woiild 
not  willin-ly  look  fir>t  at  liiin  on  risin.,  in  the  inominL,'.  It  i-., 
however,  (luite  lucky  to  sec  one's  own  face       ,i  Iookin--L,'l,i-. 

People  are  just  as  careful  that  the  earliest  thon;;lit.  that 
lliey  think  lioukj  Ijc  auspicious,  [n  K.itlii.i u.lr  there  are 
two  villai^es  \>  hose  n  imes  Hiahman.  are  careful  not  to 
remember  first  thin^-  in  the  in.inn'ti^r;  i,,  one  a  Ih-fihinan  was 
murdered,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  are  uiiMirly. 

It  is  annisinj;  to  com[)are  the  care  with  which,  when  riMm; 
m  the  mornini;.  a  lirfdinian  i)uts  his  li-^rlu  foul  lirst  on  the 
{ground  with  the  sayin^^  so  common  in  i'.n^dish  nurseries: 
'Vini  ilidii't  put  your  ri-ht  foot  fn-.-^t  out  of  bed  this  mornini; '. 
I'erhaps,  too,  it  shows  that  in  the  nu-sery  daj's  of  the  two 
races  they  all  '  minded  '  the  same  nursery  rule>. 

Hefore  puttin;^^  his  foot  on  the  ground,  however,  a  Hr;lhman 
asks  pardon  from  /'rir/n:/  (mother  eaith)  foi  treadin;.;  on  the 
earth,  and  so  tonchin.tj  that  ^mckless  with  his  foot. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  up,  he  sips  a  mouthful  of  water  three 
times  in  order  to  cleanse  his  mouth,  but  does  not  swallow  it. 
.and  then  he  washes  jiis  face.  (.Not  only  is  every  detail  of  the 
toilet  and  the  bath  part  of  a  religious  ritua',  but  much  of  it 
does  also  undoubtedly  make  for  health  and  hygiene.) 

\c\t,  the  [Xjsition  of  the  sacred  thread  has  to  be  changed  ; 
ordinarily  it  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder,  but  now  it  iswountl 
round  the  neck  and  then  put  over  the  right  ear.  The  right 
ear  is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  body  with  a  Brrdiman,  since 
it  first  heard  the  holy ,i,',/iv(/r/  mantra;  in  fact,  so  sacred  is  it, 
that  it  can  even  remove  sin.  h'or  instance,  if  a  man  tells  an 
untruth,  or  looks  on  something  he  should  not,  he  is  told  tosij) 
water,  but  if  no  water  is  available,  he  removes  the  pollution  he 
has  contracted  by  just  touching  his  right  ear.'  So  now  the 
sacred  thread  is  wound  round  the  ear  to  preserve  it  from  all 
defilement,  and  the  Brfdiman  goes  to  some  desert  pl.ice  to 
'   Tou.-hini,'  the  riyia  cir  is  .ilso  a  siKii  of  very  stron-  assent. 
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answer  tlu  calK  nfn.tinv  llr  inn^t  l,...k  neither  at  -un.mnon, 
sacred  trees,  tilled  field,  temple.  .u,r  .mt-hill.  ami  must  b.  at 
Ica'it  one  hundred  vanN  distant  from  any  ivnise. 

He  tlicn  cleanses  hi-  left  hand  ten  times  with  clay,  his  n-ht 

hand  scvu>  timcv  and  listlv  l.-th  to -ther  five  times,  hrfore 
cleansins  the  m.Ics  of  his  tect  three  time  s.  Twelve  monthfnls 
of  water  are  a1<o  sipped  .md  ejeeted. 

Thisd^ne,  tlu-s>cred  thieadcin  be  remowd  fr-.m  oft  the 
,i>.l,,  ear  and  worn  suspended  from  the  neck,  a- though  it  were 
a  necklace.  X'nv.  and  only  now,  is  a  Ihfihman  at  liberty  to 
speak  ;  fmm  the  moment  when  he  ro-e  till  now  he  has  had  to 
maintain  the  nf-t  absolute  siK-nce.' 

Ihc  teeth-cleanini,'  tollinvs,  and  so  successful  is  it.  that  tooth- 
ache used  to  be  almost  unknown  amonc^st  the  Hindus. 

They  never,  of  cur-e.  ii>e  a  brush,  but  break  off  a  tsM;.; 
frehly  every  day  from  one  or  other  of  about  nine  sperifu'd 
trees  all  of  which  possess  thorns  and  milky  juice. 

Tlie  twi;,'  must  also  be  of  prescribed  leni^th  and  thickness. 
i.e.  the  Icn'^^th  of  twelve  fm-er-  aial  the  thickne.ss  of  the  little 
hnger  (say  ten  or  twelve  inches  loni;,  and  one-third  of  an  inch 
thick)  for  a  man.  They  must  be  careful,  too,  to  see  tli.it  the 
twip  still  has  its  bark  on  it.  A  -tudent  .should  rub  salt  and 
trifola  -  on  his  teeth  with  the  tooth-stick. 

A  man  docs  not  mind  beincj  seen  whil.st  he  cleanses  his 
teeth,  but  a  yount,'  woman  will  never  allow  any  man  to  watch 
her  :rs  she  does  it  ;  thoui;h  an  ohh  r  woman,  or  the  chief  lady 
of  a  house,  is  not  so  particular. 

After  the  teeta  .arc  cle.incd  (and  they  rub  each  tooth 
.separately,  as  thoj^h  determined  to  make  th.at  one  the 
bri<^htesl  jewel  in  the  Hriti.sh  crown),  the  twi-  is  broken  in 
half  and  the  toir^uo  clean.scd  with  one  part  ;  then  both  bits  ,,f 

'  N.nvad.,ys  muny  of  iW-:c  .„lcs  ,ue  rel,-.Ne,l.  They  are  rlaHly  ch- 
served  by  <■!(!  retired  men.  or  by  the  vory  onliodox  anionu.i  ilu.'  younger 

""^"Thore  i^  .1  proverb  that  that  in.an  u.U  rever  ^ct  ill  «l,o  ele.imc.  l,is 
tcetb  with  salt!  Ivs  eyes  with  trifnla-water  sleeps  on  his  left  side,  and 
never  tills  ,ill  four  corners  of  his  stoni.ich  li.i^lu  nvuIi  food. 
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the  twij;  <-•  thrown  .iw.iy,  tui  lln-  I  uioi'Lan  idc.i  of  iisin^'  the 
-:iiiu'  tiviih-briish  (lay  after  il.i>'  iill  .i  llintlu's  mind  with 
liDii  r.  llul  btfciic  thiowiiiij'  it  au.i)-,  the  twig  is  addressed  in 
prasti  .mil  bcsouglu  to  ^'rant  Inng  liic,  strength,  lamf,  llic 
halo  i>f  U-.irtiin;.,',  -on-,  cattl'.  wcaltli,  kiiowUcl,L,'i'  of  l^ahma, 
and  iiUclli;4cncc. 

Thrn  tlic  month  i^  ilcin-rd  with  v^atcr,  .uul  tiir  ni.m  Iimw-- 
til  the  --im.  asi<iii^  that  thai  ^rcal  hiiiiln,ir\-  lu.iy  do  ■;oo(l  to  all 
hi    111  i^;ht).  lurs  .nul  friend.-^. 

N(  \t  iullow-,  the  bath  {Siianij.  The  man  has,  ulcoiiL-e,  Ik 
b.ithe  weaiin;;  a  loiii-i  loth,  since  no  Hr.ihmau  may  ever  be 
n.iked,  once  he  ha^  leccivcd  the  sacred  thread.  It' possible,  lie 
should  L^o  and  b.ilhe  in  .i  ri\er  thai  Hows  directis'  intu  the  sea  ; 
if,  li.iwever,  the  nearest  river  be  wiily  a  tributary  to  another 
ii\M  ,  he  mii-l  take  five  liunp-  of  earth  out  of  it  and  theti  b.ithe. 
I  T.dsin^  away  these  luni[)s  ih  sui)po.-cd  to  [)urify  the  tributary, 
which  i>  impure  compared  \.o  an  ocean-c;' lin^L,'  ^treaIn.) 

If  there  is  no  liver  ne.ir  .it  liantl,  a  m.m  may  bathe  in  the 
eourly.ird  of  his  house,  piiurin;^  water  over  himselt  Irom 
a  copper  pot.  As  a  rule  he  bathes  in  warm  w.iter  in  the  cold 
weather,  but  he  inii^t  use  cold  water  on  certain  special  ocea- 
>iuns,  such  as  the  Sctiikraiiti  fe.-tiv.d,  ,i  .Sraddha,  his  own  birth- 
da)',  hi>  son's  birthday,  aftei'  an  eclii)se,  after  altendin;; 
a  finieral  or  hearint;  of  the  death  oi  -lomc  hiend,  and  alter 
touching  an  untouchable.' 

If  a  man  is  ill,  he  can  bathe,  as  it  were,  spiritually  and 
piuify  his  body  by  repealini;  mantra.s  ;  liy  putlinc;  some  purified 
clay  from  the  (Janges  or  Jamna  un  his  forehead  ;  by  riibbin;.; 


'  .^ume  1  Inulus  .ue  niiicii  nunc  iiicliculoui  Uuin  cithcT.i  .ibiuit  bathing, 
.nid  m  K.itlu.iw.ir  the  inust  meticulous  of  alKux-  the  Mar,:jaii.  'llujie 
lolk  bathe  in  culd  u.itcr  .iftcr  louchin-  .my  one,  even  a  in;in  of  iii:^laT 
caste,  and  their  other  Hindu  friends  s.iy  jestingly  of  theui  :  '  I'oor  thin-s, 
they  are  |ust  like  tish,  ihey  .-pcnd  all  thi.ir  time  in  cold  water,  and  if  they 
^u  and  fetch  w.iter  Irom  a  river,  they  sprinkle  so  much  of  it  on  the  ro.id  to 
purify  ih.ii,  ih.a  they  .urive  liomcuith  an  empty  jar".  \'cry  few  llrahnians 
arc  .\Jd>:</a,ii,  bu:  scjine  men  of  low  castes,  such  as  bhoemakers,  bel<in^ 
to  this  claas.  .\  Krahin.m  who  is  ,i  Mar<<j:idl  can  take  water  from 
.1  M'U.ijdd'i  of  louer  caste  than  hi»  own. 
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sancd  aslics  nn  liis  (-.rson.  or  by  snicarin-  himself  with   the 
du>t  inadu  sacred  1)\-  the  tccl  ui  cuw-. 

If  a  man  is  well  and  is  bathintj  in  a  river,  he  should  stand,  or 
sit  up  to  his  wai<t.  in  the  w.ib  r.     If  it    is  a  main  liver,  he 
sh.HiKl  face  its  source;  but  if  it  is  only  a  tributary,  (^r  if  he  is 
bathing  at  home,  he  .^hould  look  at  the  sun.      He  t;>kes  some 
water  in  the  cavity  of  hi^  hanil.  bending  down  the  first  finger 
Pnd  putting  back  the  fourth  fin-er,and  then, pouring  the  water 
into  the  river  (or  at  home  on  the  ground)  he  says  :  '!(...)  on 
this  da\-   (.  .  .)  of  the  year  (...)  of  tlie  month  (,  .  .)  at  the 
hour  (...)  take  this  bath  to  remove  my  sins  of  bod\-,  mind, 
speech,  and  touch,  and  to  gain  success  in  everything  I  under- 
take to-c  IV '.     Next   he   invoke^  the  rivers   (j'ni/j^es,  Jaiii/ui, 
Saras:;it/,'.\\irlnu/ri,  ^c.  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Mver, 
or  in  the  ve>sel  beside  him,  as  the  case  may  be.      Putting  his 
fingers  in  his  ear>  and  no.^c,  and  holding  them  there,  he  shoulo, 
strictly  speaking,   dive  thus  into   the   river   if  possible.     (As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  probably  dives  Kuropean  fashion.)     After 
massaging  hi>  body  with  iiis  hands,  he  dives  a  second  time, 
and  after  this  follows  the  essential,  religious  part  of  the  bath. 

A  bu^\-  I'.ralmian  would  very  likely  omit  the  diving,  but  he 
would  never  omit  the  rite  called  Marjnna.  which  only  takes 
two  minutes.  Holding  water  in  his  left  hand,  he  sprinkles 
w.iler  on  his  head  with  his  right  hand,  praying  the  water  all 
the  lime  to  remove  iiis  sins,  to  give  him  strength,  and  to  keep 
him  holy. 

lie  then  dives  a  third  time,  or,  if  bathing  at  home,  pours 
water  over  himself  ag.un  from  a  copper  vessel.' 

ihe  Tarpana  of  the  bath  follows,  when  the  bather  prays  to 
the  Sages,  the  gods  of  the  three  world.--,  and  to  his  ancestors, 
asking  them  to  be  propitiated. 

He  then  comes  out  from  the  river  anti  dresses,  removing,  of 
course,  his  wet  loin-cloth.     But  even  here  he  must  observe  the 

'  It  is  inobt  interesting  to  the  Wcbltrn  itadtr  to  note  that,  where  tlicrc 
i.-,  inimeriioii,  allusion  is  tuiisidcred  also  ntcesbary  and  the  mure  impur- 

t.lUl  iJ.ilt. 
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correct   ritual,  f..r  if  ho   slip   the   wet  cl(,th   down  insteatl  of 
liltiii;^  it  upwards,  he  would  have  to  bathe  all  over  ai^ain. 
He  is  now  ready  to  be^in  his  morninj,^  devotions,'  or  rratah 

Saudhya. 

Morning  saudhya  should  be  performed  whilst  the  stars  arc 
still  showinc[.  and  before  the  ^un  has  risen  ;  failini;  that,  it 
may  be  done  at  sunrising.  wlicn  the  sun  is  half  over  the 
horizon  ;  but  if  the  worshipper  is  later  than  that  he  has  to  do 
penance. 

Strictly  speaking,  saudhya  should  be  performed  three  times 
a  day:  in  the  morning,  at  midday,  and  in  the  evening.  li- 
the morning  the  gayatri,  which  is  rcpeat,.d  at  each  saudhya, 
is  thought  of  as  a  child  ;  at  midday,  as  a  young  woman  ;  and 
in  the  evening,  as  an  old  woman.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, most  people  iiave  only  time   for  morning  and  evening 

saudhya. 

The  worshipper  prepares  for  the  ritual,  either  by  purifying 
the  ground  from  the  touch  of  low-castes  or  the  unbathed, 
which  he  docs  by  sprinkling  water  on  it ;  or  by  placing  a  low 
stool  on  which  he  may  sit.  The  stool  should  be  covered  by 
the  skin  oi  an  antelope,  or  by  a  mat  made  either  of  darbha- 
grass,  of  sheep's  wool,  or  of  silk.  The  worshipper  sits  on  the 
purified  ground,  or  on  the  covered  stool,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  face  the  sun.  or  else  the  north,  which  is  the  direction  of  the 

gods. 

Whichever  way  he  may  have  faced  in  the  morning,  he 
would  look  in  the  same  direction  at  midday,  but  in  the 
evening  he  would  almost  certainly  face  the  west. 

Afte'r  his  bath  he  dons  a  silken,  a  woollen,  or  a  freshly- 
washed  loin-cloth,  and  wears  cither  a  clean  towel  round  his 


'  The  ex.ict  or.lcr  of  these  devotions  and  the  rilu.il  acts  vary  very  uuich. 
U  the  moment  of  wi  tin^,  the  writer  has  before  her  three  d.tferent 
accoums  :  One  ^iven  by  her  .Sastn,  which  follows  the  elaborate  elassir 
ritual  ■  one  by  a  busy  man,  uho  had  only  time  to  tol'.ow  a  shortened  form  ; 
md  tfie  third  by  a  sehoolinaster  in  .u.other  p.irt  of  K.ithiauar  ;  they  al 
differ  slightly.  The  description  which  follows  should  therefore  be  checked 
by  each  student  in  his  iiarticul.u-  disu-ict. 
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.slu.uldu-,  or  a  ihin  ^-acrc.I  cloth.  1  lis  sacred  tlircad  hanc;s  Irom 
tlic  left  :-houlder.  and  lie  sits  with  back  ei'cct  and  legs  folded 
(ri-lit  over  left),  each  heel  i-cint;  pushed  well  into  the    ;roin. 

Some    Br.ahinans'  bei,nn  with  Siiu'vhJ  Aatinaiia.     Takinsj; 
a  brass  vessel  '  in  his  left  ha-l,  the  worshipper  puts  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  t.d<es  water  from  it  with  a  spoon,  still  with 
his  left  hand,  and  puts  it  in  his  rif^dit  hand.     (The  right  hand 
is  held  in  what  is  known  as  the  cow's  ear  position,  i.e.  the 
first  finger  is  bent  over  to  touch  the  second  knuckle  of  the 
thumb.)     Next,   laying   down   the   spoon,    he    puts    the   first 
finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  side  of  the  right  hand  and  sips 
tluee  times  from  it.     If  he  bekings  to  certain  sects,  as  he  sips, 
he  mentally  takes  one  of  the  names  of  \'isnu.  either  (iovinda, 
Mfulhava,  or  Ke.sav.i.  and  desires  that  the  water  should  make 
him  hol\-.     I'-ach  time  he  .-ip-,   he  only  takes  one  drop   of 
water  sufficient  to  cover  a  scsamum  seed.     (It  will  be  noticed 
that   he    only    takes   the    name    mentally.     Hindus    declare 
jestingly  that  s.vi.l/iyd  is  onl.v  half  audible,  and  ::o  they  call  it 
the  thief  which  no  one  can  detect  ;  whereas  the  Veda,  they 
say,  is  an  honest  man  and  should  be  said  loudly  and  clearly, 
and  not  as  though  one  were  afraid  of  detection.) 

Then  follows  Bliasiiia  '\  the  application  of  ashes.  I  f  the  wor- 
shipper is  at  home,  he  goes  into  the  room  set  apart  for  worship  ; 
if  on  the  river  bank,  to  some  lonely  spot,  and  there  opens  the 
little  bo.x  ■"  in  which  he  keeps  the  ashes  he  has  taken  from 
Ditrgastaiid  or  some  other  great  sacrifice.  These  ashes  '  have 
previously  been  washed  tl  ree  or  four  times  and  reduced  to 
fine  dust ;  the}-  are  now  for  the  morning  saiid/iyd  mixed 
with  water,  at  midday  they  are  mixed  w  ilh  s,uidal-wood,  and 
in  the  evening  dr)-  ashes  are  used.  The  worshipper  puts  the 
ashes   in  his   left  hand,  and   covering   them    with   his    right, 

'   OtliLTs,  lifldnv^  til, It  dir.in.tn.t  li.is  alrt^aly  been  doiio  u  lull  b.illiiiig, 
vojU  p.iss  diifctiy  to  h/)aui!.i. 

•  Tlic  vcsbcls  icqiiired  for  ,(.;.'.i//M.;  arc  :  two  slwiiow  dislus,  one  vessel, 
lAO  sm,dl  po'.s,  two  small  spoons,  one  .■;;.V''J'''- 

\\  ith  a  Ini  y  man  this  l)cj;ins  the  s.indi'iya. 

♦  'Ihc  ashes  may  bo  kept  pressed  together  in  the  sh,ipc  of  a  l.all. 
'■'  If  the  woibhiiipcr  lias  no  ashes,  he  iii.iy  use  water  instead. 
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repeats  n  m;iiitia,  whose  symbolic  explanatiun  was  given  to 
the  writer  a>  follows :  '  Fire  is  equivalent  to  ashes,  wind  is 
equivalent  to  ashes,  water  is  etiuivalent  to  ashes,  sk}-  is  equi- 
valent to  ashes,  evcrjthing,  mind,  eyes  and  other  senses,  is 
equivalent  to  ashes.  With  those  ashes  I  mix  water  which 
represents  light,  essence,  nectar,  Brahma,  the  earth,  the  inter- 
vening space  between  the  earth  and  the  sky,  and  Oi/i.'  The 
repetition  of  this  verse  .sanctifies  both  the  ashes  and  the  water. 
Next,  he  lifts  up  his  right  hand,  pours  the  water  and  ashes 
(jn  to  the  left,  and,  after  rubbing  his  two  hands  together,  he 
extends  his  arms  above  his  head  and.  holding  his  palms  out 
Hat  towards  the  sun,  sa>'s  in  .Sanskrit  •  Salutation  to  Siva. 
\Vc  worship  Siva,  who  has  three  eyes  and  is  the  giver  of  all 
sweetness  and  strength,  and  who  will  deliver  me  from  rebirths, 
even  as  the  upper  stem  of  a  sugar-melon  snaps  and  lets  the 
melon  fall.' 

Whilst  repeating  these  words,  he  encircles  his  head  with  his 
right  hand,  and  certain  Ih-fihrnans  '  at  this  point  make  the 
auspicious  Vi.snu  mark  upward  with  the  right  thumb.  Xexl, 
the  worshipper  draws  with  the  ashes  tlirce  lines,  across  his 
forehead,  the  bridge  of  his  nose,  and  his  eyelids,  with  three 
fingers -from  left  to  right,  and  then  wi'Ji  the  fingers  of  his 
otiier  hand  back  again  from  right  to  left,  and  similarly  he 
marks  with  three  lines  his  biceps,  his  arms  near  his  elbow  and 
near  his  wrist,  his  ribs,  and  his  knees. 

Between  each  act  of  the  morning  devotion  water  has  to  be 
sipped  [.lca!>in!ia),AiK\  so.  when  the  marking  with  sacred  ashes 
{lUiasma)  is  completed,  water  is  sipped,  before  the  worshipper 
proceeds  to  tie  the  sacred  lock  of  hair. 

Even  in  the  way  this  Tying  of  the  Hair  (Sik/ui-lhtiid/iiuni)  is 
done  there  are  grave  ritual  differences.  One  worshipper  told 
the  writer  that,  as  he  tied  a  knot  in  the  lock,  he  asked  the  god- 
dess Camunda  '  to  take  up  her  abode  there  and  protect  him. 

'   Strict  followers  of  .Siv.i  object  to  the  X'lsrui  ni.uk  bcint;  iiwdc.      It  is 
Intel  eating  to  notice  lluit  it  cm  onh'  be  nude  \vi;li  tlie  n^\\\  tluinib. 
''  Sonietinies  tuo  lingers  only  are  used. 
^  .\  form  of  I  lia-g.'i. 
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OllKT  ]5,ah.nan^,  Imwevrr,  told  lur  ibal  nui\mv<  would 
induce  them  to  a>k  a  n.  ^h-eatin,  e;odd.ss  like  Camun^a  to 
take  up  her  abude  in  Uu  ir  1-dies,  .o  tl.ry  repeated  the 
<r<h',rin  manti-a  as  tliey  tied  the  knot.  _ 

'  Once  the  knot  is  tied,  however,  the  worshipper  again  s.ps 
.vater  i^c.n..r.^^},  sayin,  in  Sanskrit,  as  he  takesthe  three  s,ps : 
'May  my  snul  as  connected  with  this  w.mUI  be  purified,  as 
connected  with  intervening  space  be  purifie<l,  and  as  connected 
with  the  upper  world  be  purified'. 

\,n„n"st  certain  Brfdimans  this  is  followed  by  J'nuy,v>a. 
Water  is  taken  from  the  water-vessel  and  held  in  a  spoon  m 
the  left  hand.  If  darbha-grass  is  procurable,  three  unknotted 
l,lades  arc  dipped  into  the  spoon  and  thrown  over  t'^c  'jead 
If  there  is  no  grass,  the  three  biggest  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
arc  dipped  into  it.  and  the  water  sprinkled  over  h.m.self  by 
the  worshipper.  As  this  is  done,  a  mantra  i.  -^aid,  praying 
Visnu  that  outwardly  and  inwardly  the  worsh.ppcr  may  be 
purified,  whatever  condition  he  is  in. 

The  sipping  of  water  Ulca,>m>i>r)  of  course  follows  and  then 
the  worshipper  proceeds  in  the  Kune  way  to  purify  the  ground^ 
or  the  seat  on  which  he  is  sitting  (Asaua  SucWn),  sprmkling 
w  iter  over  it,  either  with  darbha-grass,  <.r  v.  ith  his  three  fingers. 
As  he  docs  this,  he  prays  to  Prithiv.  to  purify  the  seat. 

But  all  the  previous  acts  arc  merely  preparatory  to  the 
great  rite  of  rnvuiyauia  which  is  now  to  follow.  _ 

The  worshipper  sits  all  the  time  that  he  is  doing  it  with 
crossed  legs,  his  left  foot  on  his  right  thigh,  and  his  right  foot 
on  hi.  left  thigh.  He  first  presses  the  third  and  tourth  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  against  his  left  nostril,  whilst  through  hi. 
,i.dU  nos'tril  he  exhales  all  the  bad  gasses  of  hisbody^  Nex  , 
he  closes  the  right  nostril  with  the  thumb  of  his  nght  hand 
uid  opens  the  left  nostril  by  removing  the  fingers  that  had 
;,,.„  gainst  it.  and  then,  he  inhales  air  very  slowly  through 
hi.:  left  nostril,  mentally  repeating,  as  he  docs  s^o,_  the  famous 
gayatrl  mantra  once  (or.  according  to  others,  thr.ce)  and  the 
names  of  the  seven  worlds. 
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Until  lhi.>  lia^  b(  en  done,  he  must  not  bend  his  back,  but 
nnw  he  liaiii;-;  his  head  down  and  keeps  both  nostrils  closed, 
wliilst  four  times  he  repeats  the  i^nyatr'i  and  the  names  of  the 
seven  worlds.  Then  he  looks  up  and  slowly  exhales  through 
his  right  nostril,  contracting  his  stomach  till  it  has  no  breath 
left  in  it.  and  whilst  he  docs  so  he  mentally  repeats  the  same 
mantra  and  the  names  twice  over. 

N'  xt  he  inhales  through  his  right  nostril,  doing  the  mental 
repctitii  ui  once.  And  after  that  he  again  hangs  down  his  head, 
closes  his  nostril  and  repeats  the  formula  four  times. 

Looking  up,  he  breathes  out,  this  time  from  his  left  nostril, 
and  g'-es  through  the  mental  repetition  twice. 

All  these  separate  in-brcathings,  out-bre.ithings,  and  suspen- 
sions of  breathing  go  to  make  up  one  prdndjania,  and  it  is 
repeated  till  altogether  three  prdndydnia  are  performed  every 
morning. 

Of  course  the  manner  in  which  the  act  is  performed  varies 
considerabl)'.  In  one  account  with  which  the  writer  was 
furnished  the  dissenter  from  the  established  mode  actually 
went  so  far  as  to  breathe  in  first  through  his  right  nostril ! 
But  this  constituted  grave  error,  for  the  left  nostril  is  the 
moon,  and  the  right  is  the  sun,  and  the  breath  must  first  be 
inhaled  through  the  moon  nostril,  in  order  that  it  may  have 
nectar  in  it. 

15ut  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  with  the  toilet  rules,  .so  these 
deep  breathing  exercises  do  make  for  health  and  hygiene. 

The  next  act  of  worship,  Sahkalpa,  expresses  the  wor- 
shipper's intention.  In  his  right  hand  he  takes  some  water  and 
s.iys:  'To-day  (SatuVi'ay)  an  auspicious  day  in  the  month 
(_  _)  on  the  {third)  of  the  {bright)  half  of  the  moon,  the  con- 
junction being  (so  and  so).  I  (so  and  so)  will  perform  morning 
saiidhyd,  to  remove  my  sins  past  and  present,  big  and  small  '. 

This  time  the  worshipper  does  not  sip  the  water,  but  pours 
it  down  into  a  shallow  copper  or  silver  dish  in  front  of  him. 

(idyatri  Avdhaiia,  the  invitation  to  the  goddess  Gdyairi, 
follows.     As    we    saw,    she  is  thought  of  in  the  morning  as 
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a  young  virt;iii,  the  sa^U  (female  cncryy)  u\  lUahina  ;  at  mid- 
day, when  yrown  older,  as  the  sakti  of  Siva  ;  and  in  the 
evening  as  an  old  woman,  the  sakti  of  /  'isnii. 

The  worshipper  scats  himself  and,  with  his  two  hands  placed 
together,  says  :  '  In  your  name  there  are  three  syllables  ;  you 
are  a  child  ;  y(ju  are  wearing  the  sacred  thread  and  carrying 
a  lota  ;  )-ou  are  wearing  a  rosary  of  sacred  seeds  and  also  red 
clothes  ;  }-ou  have  four  faces  ;  you  are  sitting  on  a  goose  ;  you 
.ue  Rrahma's  Sakti  and  divinity :  you  live  in  Ih-ahma-loka  ; 
we  call  \ou  from  Sitrya  inandala  to  illuminate  our  intellects. 
You  are  l?rahma's;w^/.  \Vc  salute  you.'  lie  then  worships 
her  mentally,  believing  her  to  have  left  the  sun  and  to  have 
taken  up  her  abode  in  his  heart. 

JaladhiXid  is  ne.xt  pcrfcMmed.  The  worshipper  takes  some 
water  in  a  spoon  in  his  right  hand,  encircles  his  head  with  it 
and  throws  it  away  to  the  left.  This  is  done  to  keep  off 
demons,  who  would  otherwise  run  away  with  the  merit 
accjuired,  steal  the  things  that  arc  offcn.d  to  the  gods  and  defile 
everything  that  has  been  made  holy. 

A  mantra  is  said  as  the  water  is  waved  round  the  head,  and 
this  mantra  gives  the  water  such  force,  that  it  shoots  off 
demons  and  scatters  them  abroad. 

A  further  uiarjana  is  performed  to  purify  the  worship. 
Water  is  sprinkled  in  the  same  \s  ay  as  before,  and  the  following 
mantra  is  said  :  '  O  water,  protect  us  and  give  us  strength, 
nourishment  and  light  of  intelligence.  You  do  good  to  all : 
let  u>  have  some  of  your  most  beneficent  essence.  Protect  us, 
as  a  mother  protects  her  children.' 

A  special  act  (Aii/ianiarsana)  is  next  performed  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  sins  of  the  previous  night.  Watci  is  sipped  as 
in  (icaiiiaiia  (save  that  it  is  sipped  only  once),  and  the  following 
mantra  is  repeated  mentally  :  •  O  sun,  burn  up  my  sins  of  the 
night :  sins  of  thought,  word,  or  deed,  committed  by  hand,  foot, 
stomach,  or  b\-  the  senses.  I  throw  all  these  sins  into  the 
sacrificial  fire  of  the  i^dyatn,  which  is  lit  in  our  hearts,  that 
they  may  be  burnt  u[).' 
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Tlic  sins  have  to  be  j^ot  out  of  the  worshipper,  so  he  takes 
up  some  water  and  liolds  it  in  his  rii^ht  hand.  Xext,  closing 
his  left  nostril  witli  his  left  thumb,  he  breathes  hard  down  his 
ripht  nostril  into  the  water,  whilst  he  says  the  mantra  just 
quoted,  and  then  throws  the  water  and  all  the  sins  which 
it  contains  violently  to  the  left.'  As  he  throws  it.  he  says 
inwardly  :  '  May  all  sins  and  wicked  demons  be  destroyed  '. 
lie  throws  it  with  such  violence,  indeed,  tiiat  the  water  is 
dashed  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and  all  the  time  he  keeps 
his  ej'cs  firmly  closed,  in  order  that  he  may  not  even  look  at 
the  sinful  liquid.  Afterwards,  too,  he  is  extremely  careful  to- 
cleanse  his  right  hand,  that  no  defilement  of  sin  may  remain 
on  it. 

(Showing  how  literally  they  take  the  destruction  of  the 
demons  by  this  rite,  one  Brahman  told  the  writer  that, 
whereas  between  every  other  ritual  act  he  performed  one 
iicmiiaua,  at  the  close  of  ni[//a)iinrsntt(i  he  performed  two 
iicamana  and  one  pidndyania,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  sin 
that  accrues  to  the  worshipper  through  the  destruction  of 
demons.) 

After  the  inevitable  acaviana  has  been  performed  between 
the  ritual  acts,  Arglia  pradana  follows.  The  worshipper  picks 
up  a  long  copper  spoon,  which  has  a  sort  of  tiny  trough  running 
down  it.  lie  fills  it  from  the  lota  of  water,  marks  it  with  the 
auspicious  mark  and  drops  flowers  and  rice  into  it.  These 
preliminaries  all  show  that  a  very  important  rite  is  going  to 
be  performed,  and  indeed  that  is  the  case,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
it  is  n(5thing  less  than  the  rescue  of  the  sun.  The  spoon  is 
held  in  both  hands,  and  the  water  tipped  out  along  the  trough, 
whilst  the  gdyatrl  mantra  is  mentally  repeated.  (If  the  wor- 
shipper has  not  one  of  these  special  spoons  at  his  side,  he 
pours  the  water  from  his  joined  hands,  special  care  being 
taken  that  the  first — the  pitrts — finger  docs  not  touch  the 
thumb.)     .'\s    a    rule   the    argha   is  of  -ed  and   the  gdyatrl 

'  Some  lir.'ihmans  vary  the  order  of  this  most  interesting  act.  tlirowing 
the  w.iier  au.iy  and  repealing  the  iiinuhii  afterwards. 
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repeated  three  times,  hut  if  tlie  wenshippcr  were  late  in  hcgiii- 
nin'4  his  cUnniiotis.  and  tiic  sun  had  already  appeared  above  the 
liciri/.on.  tlu-  ari^/1,1  would  liave  to  i)e  offered  four  times  as 
a  penance.  I'acli  separate  time  that  wati  1  is  poured  from  the 
spoon,  tlu-  mantra  is  mentally  repeated.  The  reason  for 
performin.cj '?';;,'■//(?  is  that  at  suniise  tlemons  strive  to  i)revcnt 
the  sun  rising  and  to  shut  up  its  roatl,  and  this  water  keeps 
them  off  and  opens  a  road  for  the  sim.  If  the  morning  devo- 
tions are  being  performeil  on  a  river  bank,  the  worshipper 
must  go  tlown  into  the  ri\er  to  do  t7>x/i<j,  and  if  it  is  a  deep 
river,  he  must  so  stand  (or  if  a  shallow  one  so  sit)  that  the 
water  is  up  to  his  w aist.  As  he  repeats  the  giiyatyi,  he  i)oins 
the  water,  of  course,  into  the  stream. 

If  morning  devotions  arc  being  done  at  home,  however,  the 
worshipper  either  stands  or  kneels  to  perform  nrgha,  and 
the  water  from  the  spoon  is  poured  into  a  speciid  cup.  The 
worshijiper  also  puts  some  drops  of  it  which  he  has  taken  from 
the  end  of  the  spoon  on  his  eyes,  in  order  to  gain  some  of  the 
power  of  \.\\c  i^dyatri  for  himself. 

Next,  the  worshipper  takes  some  water  in  liis  right  hand, 
waves  it  round  his  head  and  throws  it  away  [Pradaksiiid).  This 
he  does  to  protect  himself  against  the  attacks  of  demons.  After 
that  he  performs  one  more  breathing  exercise  {priindydnia). 
-Strictly  speaking,  he  should  at  the  same  time  walk  round  the 
scat  with  his  right  hand  towards  it,  but  this  is  (.ftcn  omitted. 

j\  prayer  to  the  sun  {Vpastltdna)  follows  the  circum- 
ambulation. 

According  to  some  Rrahmans,  the  worshipper  when  reciting 
it  should  stand  on  tiptoe  facing  the  sun,  and  with  uplifted  arms, 
and  palms  turned  towards  the  sun,  should  repeat  four  mantras. 
Other  Brahmans  declare  that  this  is  the  midday  position,  and 
that  when  the  prayer  is  said  in  the  morning,  the  wcjrshipper 
should  cross  his  arms  and  hold  the  first  finger  of  each  hand 
against  its  own  tluunb  in  what  is  called  the  Jildita  ininlrd 
(the  mode  of  holding  the  hands  which  symbolizes  knowledge 
and  is  the  correct  attitude  for  the  hands  whilst  preaching). 
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In  the  i.\cnin;4,  wlicn  tlu>  pi.i^ci  lo  tin-  sun  is  s.iiil,  the  hands 
should  be  so  licld  tlial  ihcy  represent  a  half-opened  flower. 

In  the  mantras  the  worshipper  [)ia\s  that  the  sun,  which 
f,'ives  lij^lit  to  all  tlirec  worlds  and  life  to  all  living;  thinfjs,  may 
protect  him  and  keep  him  from  all  sins. 

The  worshii)pcr  then  proceeds  to  the  7V/////.,'-  of  his  Ih-ads. 
Sitting  down,  he  cither  thrusts  his  hand  into  a  baj,^  of  special 
shape,  resembling  a  fingorlcss  glove,  or  else  hides  it  in  the 
corner  of  his  upper  scarf.  If  he  uses  a  rosar)-.  he  tells  the  beads 
by  passing  them  between  his  thumb  and  second  finger,  the 
rosary  itself  depending,  not,  of  course,  from  the  inau>picious 
first  finger,  but  from  the  second.  The  rosary  has  one  hundred 
and  eight  beads.  The  worshipper  repeats  the  gayati'i  one 
hundred  and  eight  times,  or  three,  or  five,  or  ten  times  as  often  ; 
for  the  rosary  may  be  told  only  once,  or  again  three,  or  five, 
or  ten  times.  Up  to  three  times  it  is  accounted  as  duty,  above 
three  there  is  merit  in  doing  it.  Sometimes  a  rosary  is  not 
used,  but  instead  the  worshipper  tells  the  knuckles  and  joints 
of  his  fingers,  beginning  with  the  third  finger. 

In  any  case,  the  hand  should  be  held  close  to  the  body, 
whilst  the  beads  arc  told  :  in  the  morning  near  the  stomach, 
at  noon  close  to  the  heart,  and  in  the  evening  close  to  the 
nose.  The  periods  during  which  the  rosary  i-  said  should 
be  divided  into  four.  For  instance,  if  a  man  is  going  to  spend 
an  hour  over  it,  he  should  tell  his  beads  very  loudly  for  the 
first  fifteen  minutes,  whisper  slowly  and  quietly  for  the  next 
fifteen,  repeat  the  mantra  silently  in  his  heart  for  the  next 
fifteen,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  he  should  be  so  completely 
absorbed  in  it  as  not  to  know  where  he  is. 

It  is  worth  while  spending  special  care  on  telling  the  rosary, 
for,  though  charity  is  meritorious,  and  merit  can  also  be 
gained  by  acts  of  mercy  and  offerings  made  to  fire,  yet  the 
merit  gained  by  telling  one's  beads  is  the  highest  of  all. 

When  the  telling  of  the  rosary  has  been  completely  finished, 
the  _jf-(f;'i7//7  itself  is  given  leave  to  return  to  Bralnna-loka  in 
a  ceremony  known  as  ]'isarjaii(i. 
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llic  worshipper  stand-,  up,'  and.  with  hands  pointed  m  ilio 
sun,  he  rcpiats  a  mantni.  ;i-kin^'  that  \u.n  .c^7jw/;/,  whicli  lives 
in  llic  summit  ..f  the  lii;^hist  mountai,,  in  r,rahr.  'Idka,  and 
whicli  is  worsliippcd  by  Br.dimans.  may  k"  '"  pcarc. 

Tiirn  the  head  is  bowed  to  the  liands  in  sahitation,  and  the 
Iiands  touili  liie  earth  {.\',7i//(Js/:,hdK 

iM'nally.  the  morning  d(  votions  are  brought  to  a  close  by  th  • 
worshipper  perf(M-minp:  .Ja7i/ur;ia  twice  and  rcpeatipRa  wantni, 
declaiin;^^  that  he  offers  the  sauil/inl  to  the  gods. 

Certaiii  Ihahman-.,  after  rcpcatin-  the  rosar>-,  perform  ei;.;ht 
'raiitric  Muiirda  with  their  hands. 

i.  Snrabhi  Mudta.  i'irsl  the  worshipper  places  his  hands 
in  such  ;i  way  that  the  fnv^^ers  represent  the  udder  of  a  cow. 
and  then  he  prays  that  his  cws  may  be  protected  and  that  he 

m;i\-  t;ct  mill;. 

ii.  Jnaua  Mud,  a.  The  second  is  J  nana  Mudra.  when  the 
worshipper,  puttin-  his  thumb  and  fir-t  hn;4cr  together,  prays 
that    he    may    obt.iin    Knowledge    \  J  nana)    and    Liberation 

{Miikti). 

iii.  Vaird::,ya  Miidrd.  For  the  third  Mndrd  the  worshipper 
inits  his  hand  in  the  Jndna  position  a-ainst  his  heart,  and 
pra)-s  to  be  freed  from  all  worldly  care  and  joined  to  Tsvara. 

iv.  Youi  Mudrd.  The  fingers  arc  arranged  in  a  special  w;i>- 
to  represent  the  female  organ,  and  the  worshipper  prays  to 
the  fem.ilc  powers.  .Some  also  ask  al  this  time  that  in  their 
next  birth  their  mother  may  be  of  a  noble  family,  or  of  high 

caste. 

V.  Sankha.  The  fingers  are  folded  to  represent  a  conch- 
shell  (one  of  the  fourteen  things  churned  from  the  sea  and 
sacred  to  Vistui),  and  the  worshipper  praj-s  for  protection 
from  dcmons,'cspcciall\-  from  those  who  would  steal  his  merit. 
(X'isiui  has  four  special  weapons  to  use  against  demons,  of 
which  the  conch-shell  is  one.) 

vi.  Kainala  Mndid.  The  wor,shipi)cr  joins  his  two  hands 
together  to  represent  the  petals  of  a  full-blown  lotus  flower. 
'  At  noon  \'isavjana  he  ,iL-o  i-t.mds,  but  in  the  cveniii.;;  he  sits. 
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A  lulus  is  jitiHllici-  of  the  fciiir  uop'iis  of  \'isnii  wliitli  j.Mi.ird 
ai^ainst  demons. 

vii.  S/ni  /.iii-.uj.  Tlic  li.iiuls  arc  twisted  to  ri'picsciU  tlic 
phallus  of  Siv.i,  and  tJic  U()i-hi[)|)t  r  I'tays  thai  Siva  m,i)'  be 
f.i\ouial)lc. 

viii.  .\ii-:;lit,t.  'I'hc  hands  arc  anaii;.;(d  in  a  way  thai 
reminds  one  of  the  l-'iv^di^h  nnisei\-  ;,;ain(' :  ■  i  hac  s  th'-  chinch 
and  there's  the  .stec[)le ".  This  r([)iesent.  Xiiv.ina.  and  the 
vvof-hippei-  prays  that  he  may  obtani  fuial  emancipation  and 
he  freed  for  ever  ("roni  tlie  terrible  .-hackle>  of  tleath  full<iwed 
b)'  rebiilh. 

The  Midday  Sandhya  is  a  shortened  form  of  the  morning' 
saiidliya.  The  worshipper's  special  object  in  i)erformin^'  it  is 
to  burn  ut)  the  sins  that  h''  has  committed  since  daybreak; 
to  protect  himself  from  demons;  to  protect  the  sun,  too, 
wiiich  is  in  constant  dant^er  fi'om  their  attacks;  and  to  -ain 
forgiveness  fcr  an>-  clel'ileinenl  accruin;,;  from  the  food  th.il  he 
has  taken.  As  the  sun  is  more  powerful,  and  the  demons  le.-s 
powerful,  in  tlic  bri<,du  noontide  than  in  the  twilight  hour^, 
midday  saiidliyd  can  be  omitted  or  i)ostpoiied  by  a  busy 
man  with  less  risk  to  himself  or  to  the  :-un  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  morninc^  or  evenin;:^  devotions  were  passed  over. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  l^rfdimans  in  Government  service 
combine  the  midda)-  worshii)  either  with  the  mornin:.,'  or 
with  tlie  evening'  worship,  in  the  latter  case  performin,t,'  the 
noon  saiidhyn  hrst.  The  midday  rite  contains  only  one  afi^lvi ; 
in  the  Evaiiug  Sand/iyil  it  has  to  be  performed  three  times. 
As  the  sun  in  the  evening  transfer.-;  its  powers  to  the  fue. 
the  worshipper  a^ks  the  fire  (not  the  sun)  to  burn  up  all  the  sins 
of  the  day.  T!ie  ritual  follows  tliat  of  the  mornin--  saudiiyri. 
but  in  a  .shortened  f(jrm,  and  is  i.reirdcd  by  ritual  balhiiii;  on 
the  bank.T  of  a  river,  en-  at  home. 


n 


Iloiiia. 
The  next  daily  duty  that  awaits  a  l^rahman,  after  mornfnf,' 
samiliya  in  all   its  paits  has  been  successfully  pei formed,  is 
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//,;;/,/,  tlic  ,,\\\vUv^  in.idc  In  tlu:  I'uv.  1  lii.s  offcrint;  !■>  m.idc 
twice  ;i  (l.iy.  in  tlic  iiu.miii-  .m.l  in  ilu'  cvcnin-,  l)Lf,.ic  tin- 
woisliippcr'  liimsc.ir  l,ic;il.r.i-ts  or  .lines,  tin-  id.  ,i  iH'in-  that 
A-ni,  liivin';  .l^ii'-  llic  lo.ikin;^',  nni-t  \>r  Ic.l  I'lfst.  I  ii'-  "Hci- 
ii)-c.)i)M^ts  ofiliiiiicd  l.utt.T,  cur.l-.  n.e.  or -mill.      H  no  man 

is  puMnt,  a   u m   nia\    make  tlu'  .)lk,'i  in;,;,   f-'i    il   niu^l    Ik' 

<l,,n(  iH-forr  an>-..nc  .-..l^.  TIk'  altar  (broad  at  tlu  top  aii.l 
narrow  al  the  !)a>c)  is  mad.'  ..f  ...pinr  and  was  bou-lU 
.,ri-inally  in  the  ha/nar.  hut  when  it  was  l.roii;^iit  h.)ine,  it 
liad  to  Ik:  piiiilkd  by  liavin-  water  ^pi inkle!  '-ver  it  froni 
haves  of  ikirl)ha-;4iass. 

Ik'fore  inakin-  the  oblation  iXifft  ho)itii),  the  worshipper 
water   thixe   times   [('loninviiD  and    inhaler    and    exhale.s 


ribed    la.shion. 


sips 

(p)i'ui('iyi'iiiiii)   in  the  pi  esc 

Then  he  ileclaie^  hi.  intention  oi'  pcrlonnin^' //c/;/,?,  inention- 
m^  liis  own  name  and  the  exact  date.  The  uiantr.i  a>kin;4  A-ni 
to  come  and  take  up  his  abode  in  the  altar  tiie  is  next  recit. d. 

The  fire  f.  /  the  altar,  in  the  c.ise  .if  .in  ordmar)-  Hr.ihinan, 
is  broui;lit  from  tlie  c.aun.on  hearth,  but  an  A-iiih.itri  brinL;s 
{'wv  from  tile  special  room.' 

Ihen  tlie  worshipiier  st.md..  up,  takes  three  blades  of 
daibha-grass  in  lus  hand,  and  jiuts  them  into  the  fire,  ask- 
ing the  god  Agni  at  the  same  time  to  be  ready  to  receive 
the  obkiti.jn.  Following  this,  water  is  poured  all  round  the 
altar,  and  then  tw.)  oblations  .ue  made,  consisting  of  cl.irified 
butter,  rice,  rice  i)udding.  or  milk.  The  oblation,  whatever 
it  is,  i.s  careful!)-  c.Acred  with  fire,  tliat  all  may  be  thoroughly 
cooked,  ..therwise  the  god  would  liave  iiuligc-ti-'ii. 

'  The  Mfp  imi^t  Ijc  .xbsohitcly  elc.ir.  Imt  llie  '■ni.)uklering  embers  must 
not  be  kindled  into  a  llame  by  ll-M'p.nK  at  i.  uuli  a  cl.nh,  or  '  anjinK  >t. 
.\iiy  cntouiMi^'enient  it  needs  must  he  .uivcn  by  blowing  throu-h  a  lio how 
b.inibo..,  i.r  liu-  hand  arr.ur^e.l  lunneh<  ise.  '1  he  reason  v;ivcn  is  that  .X^ni 
le-ides  in  our  mouth,  as  we  can  tell  by  diving  into  water  fif  we  speak 
witii  uur  lunuth  und.T  water,  no  found  is  hcaid,  because  the  watc^r  has 
eNtinijuished  tlie  .Xkum  ;  and  it  is  by  the  .\-ni  that  lives  inourmoutb  th  it 
we  must  heh)  the  lire  in  th.'  altar.  Kveiy  day  tlie  .luspicious  mark  is  mad<> 
on  the  altar.'  and  il.)wers  are  offered  to  it.  In  this  connexion  it  is  in'erest- 
nv  to  r<-ineml>er  that  r.ralinmns  believe  that  the  source  of  water  is  h;e. 
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Kvcry  nioiniii;,'  luo  obl.ilioiis  .tic  m.idc,  imic  to  tlic  sun 
;iiul  one  to  I'l.ijaiMli  (tlic  CaMtoi-  and  I'lotietoi).  Tlu'  ohJLLt 
ol  llu'  Mbl.uioii  to  the  Mm  is  to  [dociin;  it.  la\oiii  ,  (iftliat  t.)  I'ra- 
j.ip.iti  to  i-I;  forgiveness  fur  aii>   inii/cikcti'ii  iii  the  sacrifice. 

'I'ln'.  (loru-,  tlic  uor-liippLT  pia\s  to  tlic  mim,  ■^taiuliiiL;  with 
Ii"lli  .mil.  L'xtciiileil  ami  li  iiuls  ouistictchcd  towaul  it.  ami 
sayiii;^:  'May  all  in  thi-.uurul  Ik:  hap;.y,  in,L>- tliL>- liciu  a'uliy, 
may  lliey  be  LMinlorlablc  and  never  mi-M  lable.  .M.i)-  the  ram 
come  down  in  the  proper  time,  ina\-  the  .arth  yield  plenty 
ol  corn.  ma>-  the  eomitr)-  be  lite  liom  war,  ma>-  the  i'.rahmans 
be  secure,  m.iy  the  ■.onh>',  -.n'n  .i  s..n,  ma\-  tho^e  who  have 
sons  gain  giandson.s,  nia>  tlio>e  without  we.iUh  gain  ue.ilth, 
and  all  live  for  lumdreds  of  jears.'  ' 

'I'lie  worshipper  then  makes  ,i  mark  ..n  his  forehead  with 
some  of  the  ashes  and,  bo\\ini;  tu  .:  altar,  -ives  the  god 
permission  to  tlepart.  .sa>ing  :  '  Depart,  U  thou  best  of  gods, 
to  tiiine  ,<\\n  place.  I'"ire,  go  thou  to  that  place  \\  here  Ihahma 
and  other  gods  lUvell.      Ma\-  the  Sun  be  pleaseil  with  this  //<■;//,/.' 

In  the  evening  also  //c/^iu  is  [lerloimed  before  the  evening 
meal,  but  then  the  mantra  is  said,  not  to  the  sun,  but  to 
Agni,  who  takes  care  of  the  night.  ,md  the  oblations  are  made 
to  Agni  anil  I'r.ijfipati.  Ikit  at  tiie  end  of  both  morning  and 
evening  //o///d  V'i.snn  is  .i.sked  to  forgive  all  imperfections. 
Whenever  /h>i/i,/  is  performed  at  the  thread-giving,  liair- 
cutting,  or  marriage  ceremonies,  an  offering  is  made  to  I'ra- 
japati  towards  the  end  of  the  rites,  asking  for  forgiveness 
for  all  nu'-takes,  and  then  \'i.snu  is  asked  to  forgive.  The 
word  at  the  end  of  the  mintr.i  is  svahd.  .(\gm'  has  two  wives, 
Svah.a  and  .Svadlia  :  .Svaha  carries  to  the  liifferent  gods  the 
oblations  offered  to  them,  .Svadha  ca.ries  the  offerings  to  the 
dead  ancestors.  So  at  the  end  of  an  inauspicious  offering 
to  the  dead  the  wonl  Svadha  is  used,  but  in  an  .aisi)icious 
offering  like  the  present  the  word  Svali.i  is  employed. 

1 1  thri)\vs  ;in  intfiestliiK  lit,lit  on  ilu-  sii|)iL'ine  liiipdrtaiicu  of  the  mon- 
soon tatluMveilht'inK  ol  Intlia  to  notice  iu  place  in  this  kindly,  comfortable, 
yt-nial  il.iily  pr.iycr. 
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A'msgiviuj;  (Pi'via). 
■■.very   clay  al^o   before  l.rcakf.istin-  .omcthins    should   be 


eivc.  or  done  in  cluirity.  To  fulfil  this  duty,  uncooked  nour, 
rice  sweet  pickles,  or  a  little  clarified  butter  may  be  U'vcn 
to  a  Brahman,  but  religious  instruction  given  lo  any  one  is 
also  included  under  Ih'iiui^ 

Reading  the  Scriptures  {lh-ahinayaina\. 
The  devout  Brfdunan  also  reads  the  Scriptures'-  every  day. 
He  fust  Mis  down,  and  then,  taking  water  in  his  hand,  promrscs 
to  do  Ih-ahuayajua,  and  throws  the  water  on  .he  ground. 
He  next  does  Xyusa  by  holding  his  right  hand  successively 
in  front  of  hi^  mouth,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  nostrils,  hps_,  top  of 
the  head,  ch.n,  two  forearm^,  navel  and  back,  praymg  the 
while  that  the  different  gods  who  i)rotecl  the  ddterent  parts 
of  the  body  may  each  take  v,p  his  abode  in  his  special 
li„,b    or  position,  and  that    Tsvara    may   protect   the    whole 

'"'ik  then  t:kes  three  blades  of  darbha-grass,  pu^s  th  '  and 
a  little  water  mi  his  left  hand,  and  placing  his  ngh  land 
over  it  and  resting  both  hands  on  his  right  knee,  he  repeats 
the  "77j<7/;7  mantra  three  times. 

Some  Ihahmans  at  this  point  would  only  repeat  two 
mantras,  the  first  mant-a  and  the  last  from  the  Yajm-vcda; 
Ihey  woukl  then  consider  that  the>-  had  repeated  the  whole 
Veda,  and  throwing  away  the  water  and  the  grass  to  the 
north,  they  wuuL'  en<l  the  rite  by  bowin;.;  to  Hralmia.  Most 
of  <hc  writer's  friends,  however,  arrange  to  repeat  or  to  read 
through  some  religious  classic  every  year,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
their  "lives  they    shall   have    rea.l   through   at  lea>t  the   four 

'  The  uiiKT  (or  Mist.mcc.  fuund  it  .luitc  impossible  tn  inuke  one  of  her 

nuHl    s  t  kc  u  y  fee  tor  Ui.  iiisUucfon  lie  ^.'ive  her  year  after  ye.ir  aI,out 

r       i-i    rke    and  rrrcinon.cs,  a.  lie  held  tlu.t.  since  she  was  anxious  to 

I;::;,;  m"  It^rit  ..,  .^miKUhy.  it  u.is  h,s  duty  to  lecture  .0  her  as  part  of 

hib  d.iily  druui.  ,     .■    -  11  ,.-,■., 

-  Another  nair.e  for  tin?  leadni^  ib  tlie  S\,idh).i>,i. 
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Ved.is,  the  Ljrcal  Coinmcnlators;,  the  Maliabharata,  the 
Rfunayana,  and  tlic  famous  Grammar  by  I'anini. 

Whatever  book  tliey  have  ctioscn  for  ihc  year  ^it  mit;ht 
very  likely  be  the  lUiagavadgita),  it  mu>t  be  finished  by  the 
date  in  mid-August  when  the  sacred  thread  is  changed.  If 
the  worshipper  has  been  hindered  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  he  will  'cram'  hard  to  get  the  book  finished  by  the 
end  of  the  time.  A  bu-y  man  often  only  reads  for  two 
minutes,  whereas  a  man  with  more  leisure  should  read  tor 
thirty.  If,  instead  of  reading,  the  worshipper  is  repeating 
what  he  has  learnt  from  his  guru,  he  holds  in  his  right  hand 
three  blades  of  darbha-grass,  and  two  in  his  left,  whilst  he 
says  the  mantra. 

At  the  end  of  either  the  reading  or  repetition  some 
Brahmans  repeat  the  mantra :  '  O  Visiui,  thou  art  pleased 
with  the  sacrifice  of  speech:  show  favour  to  me',  and  then, 
'  I  give  the  abode  of  l^rahuia  (i.  e.  my  heart)  to  that  supreme 
good  (i.e.  Vi.snu),  who  lives  in  the  centre  of  the  sun,  and  who 
is  a  witness  to  all    '-at  is  done  in  this  world '. 


Tarpana. 

The  worshipper,  after  sipping  water  {Acainaiiti),  declares 
that  he  is  now  about  to  offer  water  to  refresh  gods,  sages,  and 
dead  ancestors.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  po>ition  of  the 
sacred  thread  and  of  the  hands  during  each  different  oblation. 
During  all  three  the  man  sits  on  darbha-grass  and  wears 
a  ring  of  darbha-gra.ss.  Hesidc  him  is  a  copper  vessel  con- 
taining water,  darbha-grass,  and  barley  grains. 

l-'irst,  he  oilers  Dcva-taipaita  to  the  gods.  To  lio  this,  the 
worshipper  sits  ficing  the  east,  with  his  sacred  thre.id  in  the 
auspicious  position  over  his  left  shoukk  r.  and  pours  the  waiter 
wliich  he  lias  taken  from  the  copper  vessel  once  over  the  tips 
of  his  straightened  fingers.  1  hen,  facing  the  west,  he  offers 
refreshineiu  li;  '.e  gieat  sages  [Rni-tarpana).  His  sacied 
thre.id  is  now  ,  pendeel  like  a  necklace  from  his  iii-ck,  and  he 
pours  water    r.^-nc   through    the  g.ip   left   between   the  little 
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liands,   wliich     !ic     lias    air.niTrd 


like 


fincjers   of   liis   joined 
a  bottomless  cup. 

Rut  in  order  to  offer  water  to  tlie  manes  {Pitri-tarp,i»n  or 
Yaiud-tivpaua)  tlie  worsliippcr  faces  iho  dread  -^outli,  his 
.sacred  thread  han:_(s  over  his  right  shmilder  in  the  inau-^'picious 
position,  anu  the  water  is  poured  three  times  fiom  tlie  part  of 
the  right  liand  that  lies  between  the  base  of  the  tliumb  and 
the  base  of  tiic  first  finger. 

This  threefold  refreshment  is  offered  to  keep  all  three  (gods, 
.sages,  and  dead  ancestors)  happy,  and  to  guard  against  their 
injuring  the  worshipper,  and,  in  e.-pecial,  to  prevent  their 
drinking  his  blood. 

If  the  worshipper's  fath.er  is  dead,  and  he  is  the  head  of  his 
family,  after  performing  Vaina-taypatia  by  which  Vama  and 
his  attendants  have  been  summoned,  he  invokes  his  dead 
ancestors  for  three  generations  back,  mentioning  the  name  of 
his  dead  father,  his  dead  grandfather,  and  his  dead  great- 
grandfather, and  then  bows  to  them.  (If  tiie  worshipper  has 
a  father  alive,  he  need  not  trouble  to  do  this ;  his  own  father 
will  do  it,  and  that  will  be  sufficient.) 

The  water  he  offers  tlie  dead  can  be  transformed  by  them 
into  anything  that  thc\-  need,  and  it  is  given  to  them  to 
show  the  worshipper's  gratitude.  If  the  mother  be  dead,  the 
worshipper  in  the  same  way  offers  water  to  *hrec  generations 
of  female  ancestors. 

Similarly,  the  worshipper  will  pour  libations  of  water  to  his 
dead  cousins,  aunts,  uncles,  guru,  and  wife's  relatives.  The 
rule  runs  that  a  man  should  offer  water  for , ill  those  dead  whom. 


PP>-. 


if  they  had  been  living,  he  W(.  Id  have  wished  to  make  ha, 
especially     for    the    dead    wlm    were    blind,    dumb,    deaf,    or 
deformed    in   this    life,  or  who   died    in    their   mother's   womb 
before  they  came  to  the  birth. 

The  way  in  which  water  is  offen>d  to  little  children  who 
died  before  they  were  eighteen  month';  old,  and  .so  were  bmicd 
and  not  burnt  on  the  fimeral  pyre,  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Instead  of  pouring  the  iibation  over  his  hand  near  his  thumb, 
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the  \vorsIiii)i)rr  dip,  a  corner  of  tlie  cl<itli  wiiieli  lie  is   ue.irin'j 
over  liis  sliDuUicr  and  wrinLjs  it  out  on  to  the  tM-oiinih 

At  tlic  close  of  tarpaita  the  wor.shippcr  traces  two  trianj,'K's 
in  sandal-wood  paste  on  a  sliallow  coppei-  dish,  in  Mich  a  wa)- 
that  the  triani^les  face  one  another. 

Six  ^rfids  (I^rahma,  \'isiui.  Kucha.  .Mitra,  SCiiya,  X'aruna) 
arc  invited  to  take  u[5  th.eir  separate  alindes  in  e.ich  of  the-  :-i.\ 
corners  of  the  trian!.;!es.  Tiie  worshipper  fills  the  cavil\-  of 
liis  joined  hands  witli  water,  and  offers  it  to  the  sun.  pra\  in<,f 
to  the  sun  witli  hantls  stretched  out  tcnvards  it. 

Xc-xt,  he  bows  to  eacii  of  tiie  god.s  in  their  separ.,tc  corners 
and  washes  tlie  outside  of  Iiis  li[)s  wiili  water  taken  from  tlic 
copper  vessel,  but  takes  care  not  to  taste  or  swallow  the 
water,  which,  Ijavinc^  been  offered  to  gods,  cannot  now  be  used 
by  mortals.  Then  he  says:  '  ]iy  tliis  tarl^ana  may  all  my 
ancestors  and  \'i.snu  '  (whom  at  this  point  he  legards  as  the 
embodiment  of  his  deati  ancestors)  'be  pleased',  and  then  : 
'  May  this  be  accepted  by  l?rahina  :  I  do  it  for  his  sake,  and 
not  for  my  own  '. 

Divapujaiiix. 

There  arc  five  gods:  Gancsa,  Siva,  the  wife  of  Siva,  Vistiu, 
and  Surya,  an>'  one  of  which  may  be  l!ic  snccial  god  (Istadeva) 
of  a  ]irahn;an.  but  in  Rajkot  '.  at  any  rale,  the  mo.st  usual 
1st  ideva  of  a  Ihahman  is  Siva. 

livery  morning  the  worshi[)pcr  offers  his  special  god  special 
worship:  as  we  have  seen,  much  of  hi.s  worshi[)  can  be 
pcrfornud  on  the  hank-  of  a  river,  but  this  special  Private 
Worship  must  be  done  eith'-r  in  a  lioii.-^c  or  in  a  tcmiile. 

Supposing  that  Siva  be  the  worvhipiicr's  special  god,  ne  may 
place  the  phallic  s)-mbol,  the  lihga.  in  the  centre  of  a  grouj)  of 
the  other  four  gods,  or  he  ma\-  worship  it  alone.  In  either 
case,  to  begin  his  worship,  he  first  meditates  on  Gancsa,  then 

'  Thr  writer  would  like  to  t.ikc  c.  try  oppoitunity  of  eiii|il]a>i/.ing  tlic 
Tact  tlKU  shf  is  only  wiiling  of  lirahnians  in  lior  own  to«  n  of  Kajkot, 
Kathiaufir.  and  the  hUidcnt  must  be  on  thu  iouk-out  fo.  locil  varialion>,  in 
his  particukir  district. 
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declare.^  Iiis  intuition  lli.it  he,  Sr  ,imi-io,  f.ii  snch-aud-siuh 
a  date,  will  worshii)  Siv.i  ;  and  then  lie  ceremonially  .sips 
water  {Ac,u/i(V/n\  and  inhales  and  exhales  {Pniijdjt'iin.i). 

Next  he  performs  Xyfisn,  a.sking  each  -od  to  take  liis  seat 
and  protect  his  special  i)art  nftlic  worshijipcrs  bod>-. 

iMom  thi.s  he  passes  on  to  w  uship  all  the  apparatus  of 
worship.  Tlie  cuncli-shell,  bell,  and  copper  ves.sel  arc 
wcrsliipped  by  markin;,,^  with  sandal-wood  p.iste  and  offering 
flowers.  'Jhen  water  is  sprinkled  over  the  apparatus,  but  this 
water  itself  is  Hrst  sanctified  in  the  most  interesting  way.' 

'I'hc  worshipper  bends  the  first  finger  of  his  right  hand  over 
the  water  and  moves  the  hand  up  and  down,  mentioning  tiie 
names  of  the  places  of  pilgrimage  and  of  the  holy  rivcr.s,  for 
these  names  sanctify  the  water;  and  then  nectar  is  brought 
down  into  it  by  arranging  the  fingers  of  the  hand  in  the  7iiiidrd 
that  represents  the  udders  of  a  cow,  and  holding  it  thus  over 
the  water.  This  holy  water  is  sprinkled  both  over  the 
apparatus  of  worship  and  over  the  worslnppcr. 

A  lamp  is  then  lighted,  and  the  usual  pra)-r  to  the  light  made. 
Dcviiuydsa  follows.  If  the  worshipper's  sjiecial  god  be 
Siva,  he  takes  a  bilva  leaf  (if  it  had  been  Visnu,  he  would 
ha\c  tiiken  a  tulasi  leaf)  and  repeating  the  J'linisasiiktu 
hymn  from  the  Rig-vcda,  he  drops  the  leaf  on  the  hhga  (or,  in 
the  other  ca.-^e,  on  the  srihrgxliiia),  being  careful  not  to  le'  his 
fingers  touch  the  object  of  his  devotion. 

lie  then  worships  the  lihga  in  the  sixteen  ways,  repeating 
during  each  litual  act  one  mantra  from  the  same  hymn  (the 
J'/inis,rsf(k-hi).  wliicl-i  contains  sixteen  special  mantras.  The 
worship  rnds  with  the  waving  of  a  lamp  fed  with  camphor. 

This  done,  the  worshipper  frequently  prays  to  Knbem,  the 
treasurer  of  the  g(,ds,  asking  him  to  bestow  wealth. 

Aflerwaids,  with  liis  hand  hidden  cither  in  his  scarf  of 
ceremony  or  in  the  special  bag-glove,  the  worshipper  tells  his 
one  lumdrcd  and  ei:^lit  beads,  each  time  .-lying  '  .Salutation  to 

,,,,'l  J'"'  ■'"""■    ""''"'   ''"'"'''   ''^   ''5"'   '"    icinpleb  also   io  sanctify  the 
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the  god  Siv.i  '.     lM-„alIy  he  pr.iys :    •  May  my  god  be  pka^d 
not  for  my  sake,  but  for  tlic  sake  of  the  whr-lc  world  ". 

If  the  particular  vvorsiiipi.cr  be  wealthy,  lie  may  worship  his 
special  god  witii  Royal  Worship  {Rajopncara),  i.e.  witli  all  tl,e 
pomp  and  i^araphcrnalia  of  a  king:  kettle-drums,  umbrella, 
fly-whi.sk,  music  and  a  fountain  ;  but  that  is  more  usually  done 
when  worshipping  Msnu,  the  kingly  god,  than  Siva,  the  ascetic. 
If  tiie  man  cannot  afford  to  offer  the  sixteenfold  worship, 
he  would  just  perform  the  fivefold,  and  if  he  has  not  time  to 
do  even  that,  he  would  content  himself  with  repeating  five 
mantras  to  Imnself  and  offering  mentally  the  si.xtecnfold 
worship  and  the  royal  paraphernalia. 

For  the  ordinary  devapujaua  in  the  house,  liowever,  he  may 
substitute  Temple-  Worship,  since  more  merit  is  gained  by  wor- 
shippmg  a  god  in  his  temple  ;  and  if  the  worshipper  has 
performed  all  his  morning  worship  up  to  this  point  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,  he  is  nearly  sure  to  wend  his  way  to  one  of  the 
temples  of  Siva  near  the  river. 

When  we  come  to  discuss  temple-worship,  we  shall  .study 
the  ntual  more  in  detail,  but  in  order  to  get  our  bird's-eve 
view  of  a  Brahman's  daily  worship  complete,  we  will  just  take 
a  look  at  what  he  dots,  remembering,  however,  that  it  is  only 
a  passing  glance,  and  that  we  are  now  concerned  more  with 
the  man  than  with  the  temple,  its  idol,  or  its  jjriest 

I  he  worshipper,  clad  only  in  loin-cloth  and  sacred  thread 
and  bearing  a  small  brass  pot  in  his  hand,  enters  the  temple' 
courtyard.  Since  no  one  may  enter  the  presence  of  a  god 
einpty-handed,he has p: obably  brought  ^ith hin.  .some rice  fn,m 
home  and  an  incense-stick,  and  as  he  walks  through  the  little 
temple-garden,  he  picks  some  liowcrs  and  .some  bilva  leaves 

He  pours  water  over  the  hnga,  marks  it  with  sandal-wood 
paste  (wh.eh  is  on  the  platform  bcsde  him),  drops  the  (lowers 
and  the  leaves  on  it,  and  perhaps  red  and  white  powder,  lights 
tlie  inccnse-stiek  and  waves  a  lamp. 

At  the  commenccinent  and  at  the  end  nf  the  u,,rship  |,e 
nngs  a  bell  to  draw  the  god's  attention.     JKit  since  the  god 
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Si\-,i  is  an  ascetic  .ind  oftni  lost  in  coiUcinplaUdii,  he  also 
touches  the  stone  bull  in  the  outer  shrine,  that  the  animal, 
shakinf^  its  head,  may  thus  shake  the  invisible  rope  which  is 
tied  to  the  i^od's  hand  and  so  draw  the  god's  attention  also. 

Besides  this,  he  circumambulates  the  temple  as  far  as  the 
water  drain  and  back  at^ru'n. 

Whether  he  has  performed  his  ,i-vapujtvia  in  <t  tcmjjle  or  in 
his  own  house,  he  often  completes  his  worsiiip  by  sa\ing  ;  '  () 
threat  god,  forgive  mj'  sins,  whetlicr  done  througli  hands,  feet, 
speecli, body, act, hearing, eyes,  or  mind,  and  my  sins  of  omission 
and  commission.  Forgive  all  such  sins.  Victory,  victory  to 
you,  ()  ocean  of  mercy,  great  god  Siva.  I  commit  thousands 
of  faults  from  day  to  day.  but  regarding  me  as  your  devotee, 
forgive  me  all  these  sins.  There  is  no  other  shelter,  you  alone 
arc  my  helper  ;  so  out  of  mercy,  O  Lord  of  the  Marth,  protect 
mc.  You  arc  my  mother,  father,  brother,  friend,  wealth, 
learning,  everything  to  me ! ' 

V<Y  going  to  a  temple  in  tlie  morning,  a  worshipper  gains 
merit ;  he  gains  more  by  going  at  midday,  but  most,  as  we 
shall  see  Liter,  by  going  at  night. 

Instead  oi  dei;ipi~i/nua  cither  at  hoinc  or  in  the  temple,  the 
worship  of  a  Clay  Liiif^a  (Parthiva  Pujana)  is  often  performed. 
The  worshipper  brings  with  him  to  the  river  bank  .some  black 
earth,  which  must  be  absolutely  free  from  stones.  He  takes 
it.  mixes  it  with  water,  sanctifies  it  with  mantras,  and  rolls  it 
into  the  jjliallic  symbol  of  .Siva,  the  lihga,  being  very  careful 
to  leave  no  craclc.  I  le  makes  an  image  also  of  the  female  or;jan, 
the  yoni.  into  whicli  the  iiiiga  is  set,  and  over  the  linga  he 
fashions  a  snake's  hood.' 

The  worshipper  then  jnits  a  flower  to  his  no  ■  and  breathes 
on  it.  This  brings  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which  is 
in  the  worshipper's  body,  into  the  flower.  This  flower  he 
puts  on  the  little  earthen  linga,  and  so  transforms  it  into 
a  dis'ino  image. 

'  The  snake  is  oftrn  fdund  twined  round  the  linga.  One  (f.incifiil  •) 
reason  given  is  tli:U  ni.ui,  the  image  of  God,  is  also  entangled  and  twined 
round  by  Maya  (illusiuni.  a^  poisonous  a  tiling  .is  a  sn.ike. 
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Somctim.s  he  alsr.  makes  five  sniall   balls  of  black  oarlli 
rather  oval  in  shape,  cacli  of  uhicli  represents  one  of  the  fn  c 
mouths  of  Siva,  and  on  each  of  these  five  balls  a  jjrain   of 
rice  IS  placed.     Then  the  linrra  in  the  yoni  and  tlie  five  balls 
are  arranj^rcd  on  a  bilva  leaf  on  a  copper  dish. 

When  all  is  ready,  the  worshipper  sprinkles  water  over 
the  earthen  i,na-es  and  does  the  sixtcenfold  worship  t^. 
them.  Worship  thus  offered  is  more  .  fficacioiLs  tl  m  either 
temple-worship  or  dcvapujana  done  at  home  and  is  sure  to 
bnng  the  worshipper  his  heart's  .>,■,.,  providcfl  onh-  he 
remembers  this  desire  all  the  time  that  he  is  worshippint^.' 

After  the  sixtcenfold  vorship  is  finished,  th  ■  god  has  to 
be  removed  from  the  earthen  liii-a.  First,  the  man  sniffs  the 
flower,  on  to  which  he  had  before  breathed  the  god  fiotn 
liimself,  until  he  has.  as  it  were,  inhaled  the  divinity-  back 
into  himself;  and  then  he  holds  his  hands  over  the  liiiga  .--n.I 
moves  them  in  certain  twinings  and  interlacin-s  (vcr\'  much 
like  the  position  of  the  hands  in  the  old  nursery  game  'Here  's 
the  parson  going  upstairs '). 

A  devout  I?rahman  gentleman  begins  his  morning  devotions 
about  three  o'clock,  and  the  various  acts,  grouped  under  the 
fuc  duties  of  Suaua,  SandJiyn,  Homa.  Svadhyaya,  and  Dcva- 
P><jm,a.  take  him  till  about  six  or  seven.  He  then  pauses 
.1  little,  but  before  he  can  breakfast  he  has  to  perform  his 
Mxth  duty,  which  consists  of  two  parts,  Vaihadeva  and 
Atitiicya  (hospitality). 

/  'aisvddcra. 
About   breakfast-time  (i.e.  about   ten)  ,1   ]?rahman   bathes 
again  and  put.s  on  the  special  cloth  which  he  wears  to  dine 
in  ;  he  then  performs  a  most  interesting  ccremonj-  to  propitiate 
all  the  gods. 

The  worshipper  must  wear  a  ring,  either  of  darbha-grass, 
of  gold,  or  of  twisted  copper  wire,  on  tiie  third  finger  of  his 
right  hand.  1  le  begins  by  sipping  water  {aca,nmia)*^,mA  ihen 
declares  his  intention  that  he  so-and-so  on  such-and-such 
a  date    will    perf.Hni    the    rite    to    remove    the    !^r„;!f    ,,f   i.-fv. 
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tiikcii  inacIviitciUly  in  any  of  five  ways:  by  iisin;^  pollc  anJ 
mortar  :  or  tlic  grinding  stone  :  by  cooking  on  the  hcartli ;  by 
crushing  insects  in  tlie  room  kept  for  the  water-pots  ;  or  when 
sweeping  tlie  tloor.  The  woman  who  lias  cooked  the  break- 
fa>t.  whetlier  she  be  tin.  niotlicr.  aunt,  or  wife  of  the  worshipper, 
brings  some  fire  from  the  kitchen  hearth  anil  puts  it  in  the 
copper  altar  which  has  already  been  arranged  on  some  freshly 
plastered  ground. 

This  fire  has  to  be  brought  from  the  kitchen  in  a  covered 
pot.  (Supposing  the  jiot  were  uncovered,  some  one  might  burn 
his  hands  in  it,  and  if  by  chance  a  piece  of  burnt  skin  fell  in 
the  pot,  the  fire  would  become  as  unholy  as  the  fire  that 
burns  a  dead  man  I) 

Hut  this  covered  fire  that  is  brought  is  holy,  and  is  called 
the  Pdvaka  or  sanctifier.' 

Sandal-wood  paste  is  sprinkled  on  the  edge  of  the  altar 
and  on  the  fire  itself,  and  flowers  are  put  beside  it.  Next, 
three  blades  of  darbha-grass  dipped  in  clarified  butter  are 
thrown  into  the  fire,  ami  water  is  poured  round  it.  At  this 
point  the  worshipper  st(;ps  for  a  moment  and  meditates  on 
Agni,  who  has  four  horns,  three  legs,  two  heads,  and  seven 
hands,  and  then  he  again  offers  sandal-wood  paste  and  flowers 
to  the  fire. 

Rice  is  now  ordered  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  worshii)per 
sprinkles  water  over  the  rice  and  sanctifies  it  by  repeating 
mentally  the  i;,lyatn  mantra,  and  then  pouring  over  it 
clarified  butter. 

Out  of  this  rice  the  worshipper  proceeds  to  make  five  little 
b.dls,  each  the  size  of  a  marble.  The  first  is  offered  to 
Brahma  aud  as  the  worshii)i)er  casts  it  into  the  fire,  he  says: 

'  It  m.iyhciiucrestin;,'  here  to  note  tlic  n.tinesof  the  other  lires  that  ue 
h;i\e  either  studied  already  or  sh;iil  later  study. 

The  lire  at  itd.idlia  is  called  tlic  Aditi,  tlie  iiiotlicr  of  gods  and  the  aunt 
of  the  demons  ;  the  marriage  fire  is  the  YojaLa,  the  uniter  ;  the  fire  ht  at 
a  house-warminj,'  is  the  Sat,vii,iji:^iihi,  the  brini;er  of  hundreds  of  aus- 
picious things;  the  tire  lit  at  the  funeral  pyre  is  the  A>,;:'|J,/,  the  eater 
of  human  flesh;  and  the  tire  lit  to  propitiate  the  planets  i's  the  VuraJa, 
the  lultiller  of  desire. 
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'  Brahmanc  Svrilin\  ami  then:  'This  is  for  hfs  sake  and  not 
for  nunc'.  Tiic  rcmainini;  four  ball,  arc  successively  oHcrcc! 
in  tiic  same  way  to  Prnjapati.  to  (.rihyn  (tlic  t,'o(kkss  who 
-uards  tlic  liousc\  to  Kaiyapa  (tl:c  j,'rrat  sat^ol.  and  lastly  to 
tiic  f^oddcss  Aiiuiiiali. 

Tlic  worshipper  may  add  any  otiur  ofrcrinj,',  to  any  ^^od  he 
chooses,  lint  the  t,'rcatcst  care  is  tak(  n  Hut  ail  llic  offerings 
shall  be  comi)lctcIy  con-;umcd,  and  to  ensure  this,  clarified 
butter  and  hits  of  sticks  are  put  on  the  toj)  of  them. 

IfAf^^ni  caistiiem  rij^dit  up.  he  will  take  them  to  the  sun, 
who  will  send  down  blessin<js  in  showers  to  water  the  earth, 
which  will  cause  corn,  the  life  of  men,  to  f^row. 

Another  part  of  Vaisvadcva  is  called  BalidCma.  The 
worshipper  draws  on  the  ground  with  water  either  a  square 
or  an  oblong,  and  in  this  he  arranges  little  heaps  of  rice  one 
by  one.  He  puts  one  for  Dlidia.  who  created  and  supports 
the  world,  and  one  for  Vidhatn,  who  guides  the  destiny  of 
men  ;  then  he  makes  four  heaps  for  the  goddess  of  wind,  and 
again  four  for  the  four  cardinal  points;  next  one  for  Pr.aja- 
pati,  one  for  ]?rahma,  and  one  for  the  Lord  of  the  Intervening- 
space,  one  for  all  gods,  one  for  all  creatures,  and  one  for  all 
saints. 

AtitJtcya. 
As  he  offers  the  heap  to  all  .saints,  a  dish  is  arranged 
containing  some  of  all  the  sorts  of  food  prepared  for  the  meal, 
and  this  dish  is  then  given  to  any  Hindu  ascetic  who  may 
happen  to  be  outside  the  house,  or,  failing  one,  to  a  cow. 
As  a  rule,  an  ascetic  is  to  be  found  begging  outside  the  house 
at  breakfast-time,  .so  many  arc  there  in  India. 

(At  this  point  another  offering,  Nahrdyn,  is  also  got  ready, 
but  it  is  not  offered  till  a  little  later.) 

The  offering  to  dead  ancestors  follows  the  gift  to  the 
a.scetic.  The  worshipper  places  a  little  heap  of  rice  in  the 
square  and  .says,  as  he  docs  .so,  that  he  gives  it  to  his  dead 
ancestors. 

The  pot  that  has  held  the  rice  for  these  various  oblations  is 
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then  cmi)tii.ti  and  clcmscd  with  water,  tlic  uatcr  itself  l)cin<; 
thrnun  to  the  nortli-west  as  an  offerin<;  to   y,ds)/ut. 

1  his  ddiic,  sonic  fresh  rice  is  broii^^'ht  and  put  apart  on  a  dish 
I'M  a  cow  |'/,;.'/,/.v,M.  'I'lie  rice  will  probably  n..t  be  actually 
L^i\en  tM  the  ou  until  allcr  the  nie.il,  but  as  he  sets  it  apart 
the  worshipper  says:  ()  o>w,  >  nu  arc  the  incarnation  of 
\'isiHrs  power.  \'ou  are  the  mother  of  all.  N'ou  stand 
constantly  b>-  X'lsnu's  feet.  I  -ive  yon  this  (jo^-^r.is.i.  U 
cnw,  acce[)t  it.' 

M  this  p,,iiit  the  worshipper  may  ^'o  outside  and  makx- 
the  olferinL,^  to  crows,  do,i,^s,  and  ants,  or  he  inaj-  ilefcr  it 
till  alter  breakfast.  If  he  j^ncs  out  now,  lie  throws  some  rice 
t.;  tile  crows,  sayin-,^.  •  Vou  aic  Yama,  you  are  also  the 
mcs.sen;4cr  of  Yam  i.  ()  intclli;^rent  crow,  take  tliis  obl.ition, 
and  take  away  witii  it  too  all  the  sins  that  I  have  committeu 
either  by  day  or  In-  ni^ht.' 

I  le  then  throws  rice  or  bread  to  a  dog,  sayin<;,  as  he  does 
so:  '  I  give  food  to  the  two  dogs,  Syama  and  Sab  '  i,  bcrn  i  i 
the  r,ii:asv,it<i  family  (i.e.  tiie  two  dogs  of  Yama>,  s  that 
they  ma>-  protect  me  on  my  way  (to  the  kingdom  of  Yaria)'. 

After  feeding  the  dogs,  the  worshipper  gives  some  -'i-ains 

•ice  to  ants  and  other  tiny  insects,  saying :  '  I  give  this  food 

I.  nungry  ants  to  feetl  them  and  other  in.sects  that  have  been 

brought  to  that  condition  by  their  evil  karma,  and  who  by 

their  evil  karma  are  tied  thereto  '. 

This  done,  the  worshipper  comes  back  into  the  house,  but 
Ijefore  entering  it  he  washes  his  hands,  mouth,  and  feet. 

I  !e  next  takes  ashes  from  the  altar  and  makes  an  auspicious 
mark  with  them  on  his  forehead,  and  then  gives  the  fue 
permission  to  dejiart,  by  bowing  to  it  and  saying:  '01,  fire, 
thou  best  of  gods,  go  to  that  pkice  where  l^rahnia  and  the' 
other  gods  dwell  '. 

lie  then  takes  a  little  water  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and 
says:  'May  Nara>an.i  himself  be  plea.sed  by  tiiis  ceremony 
of  ]'(Us7\rthTa.     This  is  done  not  !  ir  my  .sake.' 

l-iiially.  some  of  the  women  of  the  hou.se  gather  up  all  the 
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..Nations    that    have  I),  ui  arran-cd  on   the  squaic  or  oblont,' 
piece  of  {;t(.un.!  and  -iv,    ih  m  cither  to  uows  or  to  cows. 

I  his  end:;  the  I  ,i/m:i</,\  .i  rite,  which,  .iccordinr,'  i,,  smuic 
aiitlioiities.  is  considered  the  sixth  (iut\- of  I^rfdiniin^.  (Acrord- 
iHl;  tw  .ub.thcr  eoinput  ili  -n  it  i^  the  t  ,  cifih  ) 

It  V  II  1,0  al.-ul  io..3oan,.  l.y  n-u  ,  and  s.>n„.  |!i.,h,nans 
at  tiic  end  .  f  i;,/;;;„/rra  pioceed  to  peM.uin  tlie  niidd,.iy 
S,vi<Uiya  '  'tilers,  ,is  we  li.ive  seen,  o mbine  tlieir  iuidd.;v 
witli  ll    •  ■        ■        •■    -  ^ 
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liiit  even  now  tlie  lir.lhman  is  not  at  liberty  to  breakfast, 
until  he  lias  first  offered  Xaivaiya. 

In  the  okl  da>s  no  one  brt.ke  their  fast  till  after  Xaivcdya 
had  been  oftered,  but  in  modern  times  an  exception  is  made 
for  earl)  mornin-  tea  If  a  lifle  child  is  hiin-ry,  it  can  be 
given  food  that  has  been  left  over  from  the  day  before.  Milk 
and  imcooked  .sweets  can  be  e,C  w  without  any  offering;  to  the 
gods. 

As  a  lule,  hov  ever,  the  woman  who  h.is  cooked  the  mcal,  or 
the  fM-.st  person  to  eat  it.  places  on  a  tray  a  specimen  of  each  dish 
th  it  will  be  served  at  breakfast  aiul  carries  it  to  the  room  of 
the  five  gods  (\'isnu,  Si  .,  Gatiesa,  Siir)-a,  and  Devi).  ]k\sides 
the  food,  she  also  places  a  tulasi  leaf,  ome  areca-nut  and  betel- 
leaf  on  the  tra\-.  wh.ich  she  >:epoMls  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the 
gods,  and  then  in:  a  bell,  both  to  attr.ct  the  attent  m  of 
the  gods,  and  .ilso  i,.  w  d  off  evil  demons  who  might  try  to 
steal  the  food. 

Certain  i^r.llunans  then  cover  their  own  f.iccs  with  a  specially 
holy  cloth,  which  is  ahva\-s  kejjt  in  the  room  of  the  goils,  and 
stand  opposite  to  the  gods  in  absolute  ,ilencc  for  about' two 
minutes.  (Others  .stand  thus  silently  with  eyes  averted,  buf: 
without  co\  Cling  their  faces.)  During  this  time  the  gods  do 
not  actuali_\-  eai  the  food,  but  imbibe  the  sweet  savom-  of  it, 
and  the  whole  mcal  bee  nies  hallowed.  (Indeed,  in  some 
/  lusnava   ludiscs   tin)    portions  from   the  g(jd's  tray  are  p-it 
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kc.->    w.itcr    tlircc    times 

n  tlu;  pinviiv!.  w  iih  ilic 

watci-  in  wiiii  !i  Id  .  Iransc 


on  the  I  i.iy-  iif  <  u  li  (linrr,  to  suirtif)'  tlivir  food  .unl  {>■  >  Ic.m c 
tlu  ir  riiiiuls  l)y  .illowiiu;  tlicin  to  ■'    iic  tlic  lui  il  ol  the  ^'(kI--.) 

1  Ik     woi  sliipprr    I'm.il!)'    Iiiir 
into    lii-;    iiwii    h, 111(1    and    liii. 
illtilltiMl  I  •!' pros  idiiv;  tlic  {»Ot! 
ihiii  li.md  •. 

At  lotr;  list,  till'  wnishippcr'  hini'-clf  i>  free  to  breakfast. 
ixtwccn  (  lc\'iii  and  t\\>  K'c. 

I'licikfa'-tiiit;  it  elf  is  a  r(Ii;^n'oiis  duty.  I'vri)-  day  the  !L,'rouiul 
on  which  tin-  breakfast  is  tak'ti  is  ficslil)-  bt'sincaicd  with  cow- 
dun;.;  and  I  !a_\-,and  \ci\'  often  ntaikid  w  ith  chalk  or  lime  in  r''cl 
or  )ellow  di  siu;ns,  ^oinctinu's  texts,  or  the  I  njdi^h  woid 
'Welcome',  bcinj,'  also  written  tlicrc. 

("•n  tin's  pmififd  space  low  wooden  stools  are  arraivcd,  and 
the  senior  man  ot' tlie  house  i^  the  hrst  to  lake  hi-  seat. 

Hoys  too  )-onn;.;  to  wear  the  sarrcd  thread  can  dine  ;s  they 
choose  with  the  women  or  the  men,  hut  those  who  have  been 
initiated  must  diiv-  with  the  niales. 

If  [)ossil)le,  all  the  men  should  wiar  silk-  ck'thes  to  dine  m, 
but  if  the)'  c.uuiot  afford  tiiem,  they  buy  a  very  small  \V0(jIien 
cloth  (Guj.uati  DliCihiilj),  which  they  only  wear  when  diniii'.;. 
At  the  riL;ht  side  of  each  man  a  w.iter-vcssel  (/eA7)  is  placed, 
with  a  cup  on  the  top  of  it,  and  he  is  also  provided  with 
a  plate  of  brass  ,ind  two  brass  cups  (without  handles),  all 
of  which  arc  coaled  with  tin.  iln  vu v  rich  houses  these 
\('ssels  arc  of  siher,  not  brass.)  As  a  rule,  amoiif^sl  Hindus 
nninlluenccil  by  I'r.ejish  rule,  spn.ins  and  forl^s  are  not  used, 
but  the  writer's  friend^  permit  her  to  i)rin<.;  her  own  with 
her  when  sl-c  dine-  in  tlieir  houses.  If  there  are  many 
p;uests.  plantain  leaves  and  pl.ilcs  and  cups  fashioned  from 
the  !ca\es  of  the  '  I''lamc-of-the-forcst '  tree  arc  used  by  every 
one.  Hefore  the  meal  is  bei,\in,  ,ill  the  dishes  are  arranged 
fjn  the  floor. 

'  Only  tlie  senior  menilKr  of  tlic  f;muly  li.is  tiii.e  to  •^o  ihrouj^h  all  lliis 
ritual  ;  when  lie  has  iierloiiiitd  it,  the  o'liiis  are  free  to  breakfast. 
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It  is  inuKCOssnrj  to  s.i)-  tliat  of  nnirsc  meat  is  not  >crvc(l, 
iicitlicr  arc  vi  ;^'<ta!ili.  s  wliosc  jiiia-  is  rcil,  siioli  as  Ix'ct-ro.it  m 
tniiiatoc^.      \o  strut  liialimaii  would  1  at  oiiiiui.  or  '.;arlir. 

Mail)'  cspcricnccil  missionaries  iilV(  r  allow  hcrt  '  to  t)c 
broui^Iit  into  tlu.ir  houses,  and  never  eat  it  themselves,  in  order 
tliat  there  may  he  no  bar  to  their  ■>> mpathetic  social  inter- 
course with  their  Hindu  frit  nils. 

(^n  the  other  hand,  in  nearly  every  lar^e  town  now  tl'.cie 
ar(,'  'hotels'  with  [)rivatc  l)ac]v  entrances,  uliere  Hiahmans  e.m 
;^'o  unde-tccted  ai;d  eat  •  red  ciiiry',  as  the)-  call  meat  dishes. 

.Such  Ihahmaiis  would,  of  course,  be  iield  in  the  <;re,itest 
al)horrence  by  the  orthodox,  but  tiieir  numbii  is  steadil>- 
increa-'int^. 

.\s  a  rule,  it  is  not  a  .scrvarU  (unle-^s  in  .'  very  ricii  f.imily) 
but  ,1  lady  of  the  ho\i>-e  who  biin;.;s  in  the  me,d.  (lencrally 
the  first  thin<^s  served  are  thin  iiif,'iti.  unleavened  bre.ul  in 
the  pancake  form.  This  is  put  in  the  inidillc  of  the  i)late, 
.and  into  a  cup  at  the  rit^ht  side  is  put  curry  m.ide  of  potatoes, 
cabbatje.  and  Indi.m  \  i  j;et.djlcs. 

The  women  do  not  serve  pickles  and  chutney,  but  tiiese 
are  put  in  a  bi^r  vessel,  which  i.s  passed  round  from  inan  to 
man.  Cooked  food  cannot  be  pas.sed  ruund  in  this  manner, 
but  a  .separate  portion  lias  to  Ijc  t^ivcn  by  the  lady  .servini; 
to  lach  separate  person.  Clarified  butter  cannot  be  liandcd 
round  either ;  it  is  brought  in  separate  spoons  from  tlie 
kitchen  and  [)ut  on  the  bread  on  each  person's  plate. 

Curried  pulse  is  next  served,  in  cui)s,  since  it  is  liquid. 

And  last!)'  rice,  which  has  been  i)reviously  mixed  with 
clarified  butter,  is  put  on  each  plate.  The  S-TvinL,^  of  ilie 
rice  is  a  sign  that  all   is  on  the  table. 

Before  beginning  his  mc.d,  each  diner  lif  one  may  so  call 
a  brcakfaster)  should  notice  wiicther  his  five  limbs  are  still 
damp  from  his  pre-prandial  bath,  and,  if  not,  he  must  moisten 
with  water  his  hands,  his  feet,  and  his  mouth. 

'  Wliiic  rltsli-catiriK  t;cp«-r.i!ly  is  (li!.,i|)|irove<l  of,  the  caling  of  beef  is 
regarded  with  horror  hy  most  Hindus,  including  those  who  freely  eat  other 
meat. 
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'I'liis    (loiic,   the    scninr    nn'iiil)cr    of    the    llml^cllol.' 
siimc  water   in  his  hand  and  saj-s:    'I,   on   such-an 
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date,  considering;  tliis  food  as  part  of  Ihalima.  ofl 
him  ■.  The  other  diners  take  some  water  In  their  ;.ds 
with  the  same  "ntention,  thoiigli  they  need  not  actually  sa)- 
tlie  words.  (Till-  water  is  consitlcred  a  witness.)  A  Httle 
sijuare  of  f^ronnd  is  moistened  with  water,  and  then  each 
diner  mentally  repeals  the  Gayatrl  to  sanctify  his  fuod '  and 
sprinkles  a  few  drops  of  water  over  his  plate.  (If  the  family 
priest  is  dininc;  he  takes  the  first  scat  and  repeats  the 
Gayatri.)  Eveiy  man  also  sprinkles  wa.cr  round  his  plate 
to  keep  off  the  demons,  who  would  otherwise  snatch  food 
from  off  it,  sa/incj:  '  I  siirinkle  truth  with  knowledge'. 

Then  he  makes  three  little  balls  of  rice,  dedicating  each  to 
a  different  god.  As  he  makes  the  first,  he  s  lys  :  'I  bow- 
to  lUifipati,  the  king  of  the  earth'.  (Many  Hindus  believe 
King  George  to  be  the  representative  of  IJhupati.)  '  I  bow 
to  Ivjha.  king  of  the  three  worlds,  I  bow  to  the  Lord  of 
all  Creatures  (Hrahma).'  A  little  water  is  sprinkled  on 
these  three  balls,  and  they  are  made  into  one.  They  are 
left  on  the  ground  during  the  meal  to  satisfy  the  demons, 
(who,  if  they  have  this  food  at  hand,  are  not  so  tempted  to 
snatch  from  the  plates),  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  they 
arc  thrown  an-ay. 

After  the  three  balls  have  been  made,  each  diner  takes 
water  in  the  cavity  of  his  right  hand  and,  pressing  the 
ground  with  his  right  foot,  says :  '  Food  is  15rahma,  its 
essence  is  Visi.ui,  the  eater  is  Siva.  He  who  dines  realiz- 
ing this  is  free  from  the  sins  ai)pertaining  to  eating';  and 
then  to  the  water  he  says:  '  Vou  arc  the  covering  of  nectar', 
and  sips  it. 


Fvery  diner  eats  the  firs' 
in  silence  (the.-c  five  mouthi 
nior.-ei  'ueiiig  looked  on  .i 


•e   morsels  of  rice  and  pulse 
ealleu   Pianahuti),  each 

offer  in;. 


„  .  ,.•..,,1..   »,   .1,., 


'   It  is  intLnjilin.;  tn  wAx 
f.i'-liii'n  of  ha\  illy  ^i.K  c. 


now  I  loscly   lliii  rtscniijlcs  llie  Cliri.-.tian 
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five  /Ti't'/ir,  or  vital  ;iirs,  of  the  ho.ly:  /^rdijd,  'tpdiiu,  saiiiriiia, 
inlaiitt,  vyiiiia.  Just  as  tlic  clarified  liuttcr  was  offered  to 
the  fire  duriiij^r  Ifoiiia.  so  tiow  these  five  morsels  are  offered 
tw  tile  bt.)d)'. 

The  diner  must  tducli  his  plate  with  !iis  left  hand,  whilst 
taking  these  ^wct  morsels  in  liis  riLjht  hand,  and  then,  wash- 
m^  Ills  left  hand,  must  touch  iiis  e\es  with  it. 

After  these  first  five  mouthfuls  have  been  oaten  in  silence, 
the  diners  can  converse,  but  often  ilurini:^'  the  monsoon  an 
elderly  man  takes  a  vow  never  to  speak  at  meals  during  the 
rainy  months.  (It  is  amusing  to  notice  that  these  vows  arc 
scarcely  ever  taken  by  young  people  !)  The  advantage,  so  the 
writer's  friends  told  her,  of  taking  this  vow  wa-.  that,  how- 
ever tasteless  the  curr}-,  or  badly  cooked  the  bread,  the  diner 
vowed  to  silence  was  saved  from  the  sin  of  grumbling. 
(Would  it  be  possible  tactfully  to  diaw  the  attention  of 
certain  choleric  old  ,.,entlemcn  in  l-aigland  to  this  interesting 
Indian  custom?)  At  the  end  of  the  mon.soon,  when  released 
from  silence,  the  vow  or  presents  a  bell  to  the  temple  of  Siva, 
thus  restoring  flic  balance  of  sound  ! 

As  the  meal  proceeds,  if  tlie  diner  feels  thirsty,  he  must 
content  himself  with  water,  for  he  is  of  cour.sc  debarred  by 
his  religion  from  whisky,  wine,  or  beer.'  (This  is,  of  course, 
also  the  case  with  Jaina  and  Muhammadans,  so  the  more 
stringent  Temperance  legislation  is  made  in  India,  the  more 
it  accords  with  the  religious  principles  of  the  people  )  Hut 
even  water  he  mu.-t  drink  in  a  special  way.  He  must  take 
the  brass  Iota  in  his  left  hand,  siii)porting  it  also  by  the 
back  of  the  right  hand,  and  tl'cn  p(nir  the  water  from  the 
lota  in  I  stream  right  into  the  interior  of  his  moutli,  being 
meticulously  careful  that  his  lips-  do  not  toucii  the  vessel 
itself. 

'    .\  i'.r.ihiiian  is  also  dtbiinccl  fiom  sniokini;. 

-  Tea  is  yencr.iiiy  taken  by  itscit,  not  at  ine.il-liincs.  ami  mit  witii  looij 
codkeil  in  tlic  limisi;.  It  may  I  c  iluink  fni;n  a  c  u|)  uiiuli  tlic  hps  may 
tdiu  li.  It  i^  lint  IK  cc'-s.iry  t(i  ballic  nr  ;_;o  lliii)ii;,;h  .my  iitiial  bi  fort  lirink- 
lut;  iL-a. 
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lacli  diner  i^  also  exlrcniLly  caicful  that  no  morsel  from 
lii>  own  plate  falls  on  any  one  else's  and  vice  versa,  as  such 
an  accident  wouhl  defdc  him.  It  is  fur  this  reason  that 
they  sit  so  far  apar'  (mure  than  a  fcjot  at  the  very  least) 
from  each  (^iher. 

We  noticed  a  Tamil)-  resemblance  in  the  way  Hindus  and 
l^nglish  both  say  grace  before  meals.  Another  intcrcstint,^ 
point  in  common  is  the  care  they  take  that  no  salt  shall  be 
spilt  between  two  diners:  if  it  wore  spilt,  they  believe,  as 
we  do,  that  quarrels  and  enmity  would  arise  between  the  two. 
To  avoid  thi',  they  never  help  their  neij^hbour  to  salt,  but 
very  carefully  pass  him  the  salt-cellar  to  help  himself. 
Perhaps  this  dislike  to  spilt  salt  points  back  to  the  long-ago 
time  when  in  the  same  home  they  ami  we  were  taught  at 
the  same  board  '  to  behave  mannerly  at  table'. 

At  the  end  of  the  meal  rice  is  again  served,  but  this 
time  not  with  the  clarified  butter,  but  with  milk  in  some  form 
or  other,  very  likely  a  sort  of  rice  pudding  {dfuNic-pilkti). 
Some  of  this  rice  must  be  left  on  the  dish,  and  some  of  it 
put  on  the  ground. 

(All  the  other  rice  that  had  clarified  butter  in  it  must  be 
completely  consumed.) 

At  the  close  the  diner  takes  water  in  his  right  hand,  pours 
half  of  it  from  near  his  thumb  on  to  the  ground,  saying : 
'  Vou  are  a  cover  of  nectar  to  this  (food) '.  and  then  drinks  the 
rest  of  the  water. 

He  ought  to  wash  his  hands  and  his  feet  at  the  completion 
of  the  meal,  and  should  also  throw  rice  to  the  crows,  but 
very  f>ften  these  things  arc  omilteil. 

Servants,  or  the  women  of  the  house,  replastcr  the  ground. 
a-d  fnen  the  women  dine,  the  senior  lady  (' Shc-who-must- 
be-obcyed  ')  sitting  in  the  senior  gentleman's  place. 

After  the  niidd.iy  meal  the  leisured  retired  ^--ntlemen  of 
thr  house  sicep.  lying  on  their  left  sides  to  promote  di-cstion, 
whilst  the  )-ounger  memlicrs  go  to  office  oi  school. 

If   the    older   gentlemen   are  vcrj-  dev  at.  they  engage  in 
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Svaciliyaya  before  goiii^'  to  slcci),  reading  the  Wd.i  (prubably 
the  Yajui-veda)  for  an  hour. 

At  twih'ght  evening  Sandhya  is  performed,  and  afterwards 
ihe  worshipper  goes  to  the  temple. 

About  eight  o'clock  he  is  ready  to  take  his  evening  meal, 
for  this  cannot  be  taken  whilst  the  sun  is  setting,  or  in  the 
twilight,  but  the  ('iner  mu.-.t  wail  till  the  lamps  are  lit.' 

When  the  lamps  are  brought  into  the  room,  all  the  junior 
members  bow  to  the  senior  members,  sometimes  saying:  'O, 
God,  lead  me  from  darkness  to  light  (i.e.  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge),  from  falsehood  to  IruUi '. 

This  rite  is  performed  more  ceremonially  if  a  ruler  be 
present.  The  writer  will  never  forget  the  fust  time  she  saw 
this  pretty  little  rite.  Her  husband  arid  she  were  touring  in 
a  native  State,  and  the  splendid  old  Kathiawar  chief— a 
Rajput  of  the  old  type— was  calling  on  them  at  their  tent, 
when  the  lamps  were  brought  in,  and  instantly  his  whole 
retinue  did  obeisance  to  him,  whilst  he  explained  the  (|uaint 
custom  to  her. 

There  is  a  reference  to  a  similar  Christian  custom  in  one 
of  Moira  O'Neill's  songs,  '  The  Grace  for  Light '. 

The  first  lamp  to  be  lit  is  one  filled  with  clarified  butter, 
which  is  put  before  the  tutelary  deity  (/s/tic/rvci),  and  then 
kerosene  or  other  lamps  arc  brought  in  for  mortal  use. 

Not  only  must  Brahmans  wait  for  the  lamps,  but  very  often 
they  cannot  dine  at  all.  For  instance,  they  can  take  no  meal 
on  the  day  of  an  eclipse.  (If  the  sun  or  moon  sets  during 
an  eclipse,  they  must  fast  the  next  day  also.)  If  a  death 
occurs  in  a  house  near  by,  they  must  not  dine  till  the  orpse 
has  been  carried  away,  even  if  the  dead  person  belonged  to 
another  caste. 

The  scrupulous  care  that  Brahmans  exercise  about  food,  and 

the  caste  rules  that  surround  it,  are  well  known,  but  it  is  not 

always  understood  that  it  is  covkcd  food  they  treat  with  such 

especial  care. 

'  .\  J.-'na,  on  ihc  ullicr  haml,  i.anuot  dmi;  afici  the  Umiis  ure  lit,  lor 
fear  of  destroying  life. 
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Clarifuvl  bullci,  uncocked  t;i.iin,  an.l  vc-cl;il)lcs  tlicy  cm 
lni\-  in  tlic  ui.iikLi  fiuui  l)a^ia^  or  Miihaininai.,di^  but  uncc 
^^UL■h  f(KKl  ha.s.bicii  cooked,  il  becomes  liiahnia,  and  .so  niu.st 
be  treated  with  sacramental  caic. 

l-'ur  instance,  if  Brahirans  want  to  ^o  on  a  picnic,  tlv  y 
c  ithcr  take  uncooked  loou  uitli  them  and  cook  it  at  the  picnic 
phice.or  else  die)-  content  themselves  with  friut,  or  with  milk- 
sweets,  and  other  .sweets  made  without  water,  whicli  'hey  can 
buy  at  a  Hrfdunan  shop  in  the  ba/.aar.  It  they  lia\  >  lake 
cooked  food  from  one  pkicc  to  another,  water  is  sprinkled 
alont;  the  road  in  front  of  tlic  carrier. 

liul  if  water  can  avail  to  purify,  il  is  also  thr>'aL;h  water  that 
caste  defilement  arises  most  easily  ;  so  one  can  .  ometii  e.s 
pcnsuade  a  15rahman  to  accept  medicine,  such  a<  qi  inc,  n\ 
a  powder,  who  would  hesitate  to  take  it  in  fluid  fo.ai. 

During;  dinner  they  are  most  cauiul  not  to  uik  from  "Ue 
.mother's  uater-ve-.-els.  Supposing  some  one  ,,  ho  was  \ery 
fussy  were  to  do  so  by  mistake,  he  mit^ht  confess  to  1..^  guru 
and  perforin  penance  by  L;ivin^^  a  cow  (i.e.  five  rupees)  to 
a  Brahman  and  repealing;  the  Gayatri  one  hundred  and  eiglu 
times.  (As  with  the  Jaina,  .so  with  the  liriihrn;.  is,  no  absolu- 
tion is  ^iven  after  confession.  Die  penance  is  laid  clown,  and 
it  is  left  to  tlie  penitent  to  do  ii  or  not.) 

Water  from  a  pipe  is  not  so  tlefiliny  as  water  from  the  vessel 
of  some  one  be!on<;ing  to  another  ca.ste.  C'f  course,  wnen 
drinking  from  the  tap.  they  let  the  water  stream  straight  into 
their  nioutiis,  Ixing  careful  not  to  touch  the  tap  with  theh'  lips. 
When  the  writer  and  her  husbanii  have  ciined  with  high- 
caste  friends,  all  the  diners  ha\c  sat  at  separate  tables,  and 
c.ire  has  been  taken  that  these  did  n  i  stand  on  the  same 
cupet.  so  that  there  shuuld  be  no  ai)i)aient  conni-.'-.ion  or  link 
between  tlum 

The  food  servcil  during  the  evening  meal  i-  very  much  the 
same  as  t.ial  eaten  at  brtakfasi,  though  less  elaborate. 

A  Hrahman  fanul\-,  except  on  .;  fast  or  a  festival,  generally 
retires  about  ten. 
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Ikforc  f;cuiii|;  into  bed,  a  Bralimui  often  rei)cats  some 
favourite  h)-iii:,.s  or  verses,  that  the  day  ma>'  elosc  with  the 
n)iind  of  sacred  words. 

./    ll'oiitiUi's  Day. 

In  an  ordinary  l.iahinan  household  the  wife  ^cts  up  about 
four  a.m.  to  grind.  This  done,  slie  sweeps  tl>c  house,  brusii- 
ing  the  dust  outside  the  courtyard  door,  wliere  I  lie  Sweejier 
may  c^.nie  and  feteli  it,  for  so  unclc.in  a  being  is  not  allowed 
to -tep  'isidc  the  house  it -elf;  she  then  ele.ins  the  cooking- 
vessels  \,  ith  ashes  and  puts  her  bedding  in  the  .;un.  Not  till 
all  this  is  fmished  docs  she  bathe. 

loathing,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  as  of  a  man,  is  a  religions 
rite,  and  is  carried  out  willi  great  ceremony.  If  the  woman  is 
bathing  at  home,  she  invokes  the  sacred  rivers  Ganges,  Jamna. 
and  Sarasvati  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  water  which  she 
is  going  to  pour  over  her.  Then  she  lakes  some  water  in  her 
bar  1,  and,  mentioning  the  day  of  the  week,  the  day  according 
to  the  moon,  and  the  name  of  the  month,  she  pours  it  on  the 
ground,  repeating  a  mantra  as  she  does  so.  She  bathes  by 
pouring  water  over  herself.  Whether  she  bathes  in  the  river 
or  at  home,  she  shouk'  wear  some  clothes  whilst  bathing 
(though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  often  does  not  wear  clothes 
when  bathing  at  home).  She  cleanses  her  teeth  with  the  tooth- 
stick  in  the  .-ame  way  that  a  man  does.  If  a  junior  member 
of  the  household,  she  is  particular  to  do  this  in  private. 

An  Inc'ian  lady  washes  her  hair  very  frequently  ;  but  if  she 
has  naL  time  to  do  this,  she  can  render  her.self  ceremonially 
pure  from  any  ritual  defilement  she  may  have  contracted  by 
combing  her  hair.  If  loose  hairs  come  out  on  the  comb,  she 
is  as  ritually  pure  as  soon  as  she  has  thrown  theio  away  as  if 
she  had  washed  her  hair,  and  may  proceed  to  worship.  Ot 
course  duri^  the  days  that  she  is  ccrcuionialiy  impure  she 
may  not  worship,  :!'iy  more  than  she  may  immediately  after 
child-birth  or  a  bereavement. 

But  if  nothing  prevcits  her,  she  first  worships  the  sun.     If 
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blif  lias  b.itlied  iit  liomc.  ^lic  puts  on  di)-  clotlics  (at  tlic  livcr 
she  still  wears  lier  wet  cKitiicsl  :uul  pruccfils  to  \V(Mslri[)  by 
throw  ing  snndal-wooti  paste  from  lier  tliuiub  and  third  finger 
towards  the  sun,  repeating  a  mantra  (vernacular,  not  Sanskrit) 
to  it  and  doing  fom  circiimambiilations  tow.irds  it. 

After  wor.>liipi)ing  the  siui,  she  worships  the  tula^i  plant, 
pouring  water  on  it,  marking  it  with  sandal-wood  and  circuni- 
aiiiliulating  it  tive  times.  (A  tulasi  jilant  is  to  be  found  in 
practically  every  lirrdim.m  house.)  She  very  often  worships 
a  pip.d  tree  in  the  .■■amc  way  witli  water,  sand.il-wood,  and  five 
circumambulalions.  Many  of  the  old  missionaries,  such  as 
the  well-known  James  Smith  of  Delhi,  planted  these  particul.ir 
trees  in  .shadeless  places,  rel\  ing  on  the  fact  that  watering 
a  ])T[)al  is  a  religious  dul)'. 

If  she  had  time,  she  would  do  more  circumambulations, 
I)eiliaps  thirteen  times,  or  one  hundred  and  eight.  lUil  she 
.^till  has  the  worship  of  the  five  gods  in  tlie  hou.sc  to  jicrform. 
These  ma_\-  be  kept  in  a  special  room,  or,  if  the  liouse  be  small, 
in  a  wall-shrine  like  a  cupboard.  On  ordinary  days  she 
washes  the  gods  w  ith  water,  on  great  da)'s  with  milk,  ciuds, 
honey,  clarified  butter,  and  sug'ar.  Next,  she  marks  them  with 
liie  auspicious  mat k  with  her  third  finger,  and  offers  floweis, 
iiicen-e,  liyhts,  and  rice,  L;oing  through  the  ordin.iry  fivefold 
worship. 

Not  until  all  this  is  completed  docs  she  wake  her  husband. 
She  stands  at  a  distance  from  his  bed  (after  the  first  four  or 
five  months  of  married  life  they  sleep  in  separate  beds,  and 
after  the  first  child  is  born  in  sejiaratc  rooms)  and,  doing  obei- 
sance to  him  willi  folded  liands,  rouses  him  b>'  sa)ing  sonic 
such  salutation  as  jaya,  Sri  Krisna,  Jaya.  (Hrahman  women 
have  often  as  much  de\otion  for  Kri.siia  as  for  Siva.)  Tlieii, 
if  he  is  going  to  bathe  at  home,  slie  gets  the  water  for  his 
teeth-cleaning  ready.  If  she  be  not  pressed  for  lime,  when 
i'.er  husband  lises  she  m.iy  worship)  the  big  toe'  of  his  right 

'  It  is  intfrebting  to  co  np.irc  Uus  with  the  \vor.-.hip  ollcrcd  to  the  oclu- 
p.int  of  the  See  of  St.  I'eter's. 
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lout  b)-  Ij.uliin^  it.  inaikini;  it  witli  sandil-wood  and  otfcring 
incense,  liL;lUs,  rice,  ike,  jiist  as  if  her  liiisband  were  a  ^ud. 

However  stiani^f  tliis  wor.-ihip  may  seem  to  \vi  tern  eyes, 
there  is  often  somclliiiiLj  \'ery  beautilul  ami  almost  .sacramental 
in  the  uliule  relationshii)  of  an  Indi.m  wife  to  lier  husband. 
No  one  who  has  been  iiononred  with  the  close  friendsliip  of  an 
Indian  lady  can  fail  to  realize  tli.it  in  a  home  where  divorce 
is  unknown,  where  children  are  longed  for  and  treated,  not  as 
encumbrances,  but  as  roj-al  _t^ifts  from  the  f^ods,  anil  where  the 
wife's  whole  thought  is  how  to  please  her  husbanil,  some 
exqm'site,  nld-world  graces  bloom  that  are  almost  inevitably 
lost  in  the  bustling  western  world. 

The  dark  side  of  the  picture  is  doubtless  also  true  :  the 
husband  too  often  reg.uds  his  wife  as  no  relation,  but  merely 
the  motiier  of  his  children,  and  those  children  are  often  utterly 
spoilt  and  undisciplined  till  the  age  of  si.\  or  seven  ;  and,  ut 
course,  in  a  sheltered  s[)Ot  t)  ranny  can  be  utter!)'  merciless, 
especially  if  the  joung  bride  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
offend  her  mother-in-law,  who  may  then  deliberately  try  to 
make  mischief  between  husband  and  wife,  liut  as  one  com- 
pares the  beautiful  unselfish  faces  of  the  true  home-makers 
with  the  bold  eyes  of  some  '  emancipated  '  Indian  women  wh«j 
have  not  substituted  for  the  old  discipline  of  the  iiome  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  one  is  sorry  that  something  so  rare  and 
beautiful  should  be  lost. 

Alter  worshipi)ing  her  husband,  the  wife  gets  everything 
ready  f(jr  him  to  use  in  worship,  cleansing  the  vessels  she  her- 
self had  used  when  worshipping  the  gods. 

Then,  if  she  is  the  senior  lady  of  the  house,  she  cooks,  pre- 
paring for  breakfast  the  things  her  husband  or  her  servant 
have  brought  from  the  bazaar,  for  an  old-fashioned  Brahman 
lady  would  not  herself  go  to  the  bazaar  to  shop.'     If  she  has 

'  In  K.lthifiu.u',  for  instance,  ihc  wonn;n  would  not,  it  ihcy  could  pos- 
sibly lielp  it,  go  to  buy  clotii,  .is  tlicy  nii^iu  in  some  other  places  ;  but 
under  no  circumstances  would  lliey  buy  ve^eudjles  or  yr.iln.  any  more 
than  in  1-jiy  Kind  old-fasiiioned  Black-couniry  women  would  buy  the  Sunday 
Joint. 
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bcconiL-  ccrcMUoiii.illy  impure,  Mic  hatho  ;ij.;ain  bcfnrc  C)ffrrin{^ 
Xar.idya.  llic  men  <if  tlu  f.iinil)'  huakfast,  and.  after  waitini; 
mi  llicm  and  rcpla^^tc-riiv.;  llic  lmoimuI,  she  and  licr  cliildim 
li.ivc  their  breakfast,  l^rcakfast  over,  sivj  replaster.s  the  iiearlh 
on  wiiicli  slie  has  cooked  antl  cleanses  all  tiie  vessels.  'I  his 
done,  >he  finds  time,  perhaps,  to  sleep  a  little  during  the  great 
lieat  of  tiic  day,  perh.ips  to  sew.  As  a  rule  the  women  of  the 
family  do  tlie  mendin;.;,  but  most  of  the  sewin|^-macliine  work 
is  done  by  male  tailors.  (The  wiitcr  once  in  her  eaily  da>s 
reduced  a  whole  fan-.ily  of  ciiildren  to  li  ars  by  presenting  a  toy 
sewing-machine  to  a  girl  instead  of  to  a  boy  I) 

The  war  has  t.mght  many  Indian  ladie.s  to  knit,  but  old- 
fashioned  BrahiUcm  gentlemen  dislike  wearing  stockings 
themselves  and  would  never  permit  their  ladies  to  wear  them. 
After  .sewing  and  resting,  the  wife  very  probably  gets  all  ready 
for  the  evening  meal,  grinding  again,  if  there  is  a  large  party 
to  provide  for,  and  cleansing  the  rice  and  the  grain.  Cleansing 
the  rice  and  the  grain  is  leisurely  work,  often  occupying  two 
or  three  hours,  but  it  affords  a  fine  time  for  domestic  gossip. 

When  all  is  in  readiness,  she  feels  at  leisuie  to  enjoy  Vierself, 
and  most  Indian  ladies  see  their  friends  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  .six  in  the  afternoon  and  pay  visits  of  condolence  or 
congratulation.  In  some  parts  of  India  (Kathiawar,  for 
example)  among  Hindus  it  is  only  Rajput  ladies  of  position 
who,  strictl-  speaking,  keep  purdah,  and  even  they  often  go  out 
in  a  carri..L  ,  or  after  dark.  Other  Hindu  women  keep  the 
letter  of  purdah  by  pulling  their  saris  across  tlieir  faces  when 
they  meet  a  man  older  than  their  husbands. 

At  sunset  the  women  worshii)  the  hou.sehold  gods  again, 
removing  dead  (lowers,  whose  essence  has  by  now  been 
enjoyed  by  the  gods.  In  the  morning  they  offer  them  cooked 
food,  but  in  the  evenings  it  is  generally  uncooked  food, 
such  as  >ugar  and  milk,  that  is  put  before  them.  They  then 
.sometimes  perform  dratl  (the  ceremonial  waving  of  a  lamp), 
and  afterwards  allow  the  gods  to  sleep. 

After  worshipping  the  gods,  the  women  ceok  the  evening 
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meal,  hut  tliis  is  a  less  elaborate  biisincs-^  than  llu  moiiiiii^ 
cookint;.  If  a  senior  male  member  of  the  famil>-  be  at  leisure, 
he  performs  tlie  evciiiiiL;  worship,  ami  the  women  only  \^o  to 
some  temple.  It  is  not  usual  tt<  say  t,'ooti  nis.;ht  to  each  other 
on  retiriiij;,  llie  evtnini;  ^;reelin^^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
being  made  when  the  lights  are  brought  in  ;  the  women  then 
often  .say  to  their  elders  :  '  Jaya  Sri  Kri.sna  '. 

The  writer  was  reading  these  notes  over  to  a  charming 
Hrfihman  lady,  wlio  agreed  to  all  that  she  had  said,  but  added 
laughingly  :  '  Madam  Sahiba,  that  is  the  way,  no  doubt,  that  wc 
ought  to  p.iy  our  reverence  to  our  husbands,  but  wc  have  not 
timo  nowadays.  Look  at  us.  My  husbanil  is  a  head  master, 
but  I  am  also  a  head  mistress,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  work  to  get 
through  before  school ;  so  in  the  mornings  all  I  have  tmie  to 
do  is  to  stand  at  the  bottom  of  his  bed  and  say  :  "  I  'tlia- 1  'tha  !  " 
(up  you  get !).  ami  after  that  I  am  far  too  bu.sy  cooking  for 
him  to  have  any  time  U>  waste  in  worshipping  him  ! ' 
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DAYS  OF  Tin; 
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\vi;i;k  axu  days  oi" 

MONTH 


Tin: 


Days  OK  illi.  Wii.k:  MmuLiy  TiiLbtl.iy  U'Lilncsil.iy  —  Tliurs- 
d.iy  —  Fritl.iy       ^.ilunl.iy  —  1  l.immi.iii  uorbliip  —  Sunil.iy. 

I)A\s  (il  rilK  Miisiii:  i:icvciuli  Days  L'iiUi(ky  l).iy^  'I'lic 
Twilltli  —  rhcTliirtccntli  -  I  lie  I). irk  l'(mrtL'i.nth  Kull-ni(i':i  Niglu  — 
'lilt  Moonless  Ni:.;l:t. 

W'h.  liavf  siiuliid  the  Hi.ilim.in's  day,  .iml.  before  ;_;<>ms.j  on 
to  sUidy  tile  liralimaii  sacred  year,  it  will  clear  the  f;roiiiui  il 
ue  notice  their  beliefs  about  the  d.iys  of  the  week  anti  the 
d.i)s  of  the  month,  since  these  days  anil  ilates  frcc|iicntly 
lecur  during'  the  proj^ress  of  the  year. 

iKij's  of  the    Week. 

Spea'<iti^  reli^'ioiisly,  Monday  is  the  fnsl  day  of  the 
r>r.ilunan  week.  thoiiLjli  astronomical])'  the  week  beijins  on 
Sunday. 

Mondiiy  is  the  special  da>'  of  the  Ljod  Siva,  and  some 
tlevuiit  Hrahuians  obser\e  the  day  as  a  fast  all  their  lives 
throu;4h,  never  eating;  till  after  sundown,  i'lvcn  if  they  do 
not  do  :-o  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  almost  every  follower  of 
Si\a  observes  the  Mi.ndaj's  in  Sravan.i  as  fa.sts.  In  some 
of  the  States  in  Kathiawar  Monday  is  observed  as  a  day  of 
rest. 

There  are  certain  rules  i^'overning  shopping  on  Monilaj's 
that  it  is  well  for  ,i  thrifty  householder  to  remember.  Cloth 
must  never  be  bought  on  Mondays,  or  it  will  not  last  ;  the 
proverb  runs  :  '  Wwy  cloth  on  Monda)',  and  it  will  soon  wear 
out  ;  buy  cloth  on  Tuesday,  and  it  will  catch  fire  ;  buy  cloth 
on  Sunday,  and  >"uu  will  never  be  able  to  afford  to  buy  more  '. 
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III  the  s.imc  w.i)'  Monday^  aic  had  day-  f"  iii)-in^'  shoes. 
'I'lic  ])i().  il)  here  is:  '  Tlicrc  is  Imstility  between  the  moon 
nnd  Icitlu  1,  so  if  anyone  biiy^  shoes  on  tiic  Moon-day  and 
wears  tliem,  he  is  sure  to  he  overtaken  l)y  some  preat  inis- 
f'lrtimc '. 

On  the  other  liand,  in  anotlun  part  nf  Kfithiawar,  the  writer 
came  across  an  entirely  difftrent  set  •<(  slioppin;^  rules,  and 
was  assured  that  Monday  was  tlic  hcst  day  to  l)uy  a  sari 
(the  women's  siiawl-likc  overdri  .ssi.  1'.  very  where,  however, 
they  afjreed  that  Monday  was  under  the  pvotcctinn  of  the 
moon,  and  that  therefore  moonstones  should  be  w^rn  on  that 
day.  It  is  also  a"  auspicious  day  for  a  l)iidc  to  po  to  lur 
own  old  home,  fci  a  birth,  and  for  a  wcddi^l,^  No  one 
should  start  out  for  a  journe\-  to  the  cast  on  a  Monday. 

Tuisdoy  cannot  1)C  called  an  auspicious  day.  for  it  is  named 
after  Mai\i::ijla,  the  planet  Mars.  and.  as  he  is  the  f^od  of  wars, 
lie  is  a  hard  f:;od. 

If  in  any  man's  horoscfye  Mars  is  in  tiie  .seventh  minsion, 
that  man  will  be  unlucky  in  his  married  life  ;  he  will  lose  liis 
first  wife,  or  marry  very  late,  or  his  wife  will  i)e  an  invahd. 
To  r.vert  ail  the.se  matrimonial  .sorrows,  lie  must  either  fast 
entirely  every  sinp;le  Tuesday  of  his  life,  or  else  take  only  one 
meal,  at  which  neither  vegetable  curry  nor  salt  is  served,  but, 
f(irtunately  for  him, at  which  a  laddu  (the  tennis-ball-like  sweet 
.s(5  dear  to  the  palate  of  a  Ihahman)  may  be  eaten.  It  must  be 
.so  comfortinf;  to  fee!  that,  by  eating  the  sweetmeat  you  most 
enjoy,  you  heroically  save  j-our  poor  wife  from  death  and 
disease.  Such  a  man  should  also  be  i)articular  to  wear  a  ring 
set  with  c<.iral.  (In  those  castes  wlicrc  widow  remarriage  is 
allowed,  Tuesday  and  .Sunday  arc  the  Lest  days  for  the 
ceremonies.) 

Tuesday  is  also  an  auspicious  day  for  the  Sniiciiita  cere- 
mony, but  no  .sifiddha  should,  if  possible,  be  performed  on 
that  day  of  the  week. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  Tue.sd.iys 
and  Sundays  :  for  instance,  seeds  should  neither  be  sown  on 
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Tuesday  nor  mi  Sunday,  but  the  birtli  of  a  daughter  on  a 
Tucsda\-  or  a  Sunday  is  lucky,  and  they  are  the  best  days 
on  wliich  to  send  a  da'-  htc"  to  live  in  her  fathcr-in-law'.s 
house. 

Women  will  not  plaster  the  house  on  Tuesdays,  and  a  man 
will  neither  shave  on  that  day,  nor  become  the  disciple  of  an 
ascetic. 

\o  one  likes  to  travel  towards  the  north  on  Tuesday,  or  to 
^o  to  live  in  a  new  house,  or  to  open  a  shop. 

With  regard  to  agriculture,  no  one  should  start  ploughing 
on  a  Tuesday,  since  that  is  the  day  when  mother-earth  sits 
with  her  son  Mangala  on  her  lap,  and  so  it  would  be  both 
impolitic  and  impolite  to  disturb  her. 

ll'i-if//i-s,/iu\  the  day  belonging  to  Mercury,  is  an  auspicious 
day,  but  nothing  sorrowful  should  be  done  during  it.  Ih'others 
and  sisters  should  never  part  on  Wednesdays,  and  though 
it  is  a  good  day  for  weddings,  the  bride  must  not  leave  her 
father's  house  on  that  day,  nor  ever  afterwards,  if  she  has  been 
staying  at  her  old  home,  may  she  choose  Wednesday  to  return 
to  her  husband. 

It  is  a  happy  thing  if  a  boy  is  born  on  this  day,  but  it  makes 
an  unhappy  birthday  for  a  girl.  There  is  a  firm  belief  that 
anything  done  on  Wednesdays  bears  double  fruit,  so  that  if 
a  woman  puts  on  a  new  dress  or  a  new  necklace  for  the  first 
time  then,  she  knows  (Happy  Thought  for  the  Day  !)  that  she 
will  have  another  new  one  soon  ;  and  in  the  same  way,  it  is 
the  day  of  all  others  on  which  to  buy  or  give  away  new 
clothes. 

It  is  a  good  day  for  .sowing  seeds  and  starting  to  plough 
land,  and  for  moving  into  a  new  house,  but  no  wise  woman 
plasters  her  house  on  Wednesday.  If  the  new  moon  is  first 
apparent  on  Wcdncsdaj-,  the  whole  montli  will  be  lucky  ;  if 
there  are  five  Wednesdays  in  a  month,  the  price  of  foodstuffs 
will  be  stead}-.  Talking  of  food,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  thing  to  cat  on  a  Wednesday  is  green  pulse. 

As  a  rule,  no  one  need  fast  on  a  Wednesday,  for  Mercury  is 
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nut  ;i  bad  planet,  and  as  it  move  •>lo\\l\-  witli  the  ^un,  it  di)cs 
not  need  propitiating; ;  but  if  in  any  year  Mcrrun-  did  not 
travel  with  the  siui,  there  would  ho  famine.  However  that 
may  be,  mortal  traxcllers  will  do  well  not  In  .sti'.rt  out  towards 
the  north  on  Wednesday.  Indeed,  so  few  Ilindu-^  travel  at 
all  on  Wednesdays,  that  the  trains  arc  more  comfortable  and 
less  crowded  on  that  than  on  any  other  day. 

As  it  is  a  luck\-  d:i)-,  it  is  the  one  on  which  all  litigants 
like  to  start  a  case  in  Court,  and  as  every  Hindu  loves  a  law- 
case,  this  is  an  important  point. 

Wednesday  is  a  good  day  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  luckiest 
day  in  the  week  is  Tlutrsday.  There  is,  iiowevcr,  a  cautionary 
thought  even  for  this  auspicious  da\-,  for  T  a  man  washes  his 
clothes,  or  has  his  hair  cut,  or  his  nails  pared,  or  his  face 
shaved,  or  his  house  plastered  on  a  Thursday,  he  will  be  poor 
all  his  life.  In  fact,  on  Thursdays  over-fastidiousness  is  the 
way  to  poverty. 

It  is  (juite  all  right  if  children  arc  ,sent  to  school  on 
Wednesdays,  but  it  is  better  to  send  them  on  Thursdays, 
for  its  very  name  (<,'iiruvard)  suggests  guru,  a  preceptor.  An- 
other name  for  Thursday  is  Briliaspativara,  and  Hrihaspati 
was  the  guru  of  the  gods. 

Death  ceremonies  or  lucky  ceremonies  may  be  performed 
equally  well  on  Thursday,  so  it  is  a  good  date  on  which  to 
perform  the  ceremony  of  Siiiuvita,  or  to  invoke  Ranna  Devi 
(Randala  Mata).  This  mother-goddess  might  also  be  iiappily 
summoned  on  Tuesday  or  .Sunday,  but  Thur.-day  is  tlie  best 
day. 

-Supposing  Guru  has  a  malign  influence  over  any  one,  he 
need  not  really  be  worried  :  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  perform 
the  vcr)-  pleasant  task  of  eating  white  food  made  with  rice, 
clarified  butter  and  sugar  on  Thursdays,  and  the  [)lanet  i>  at 
once  placated.  Ordinary  mortals  arc  careful  to  cat  their 
pulse  unparchcd  on  this  da)-.  It  is  a  good  day  for  shopping, 
a  good  day  to  be  born  on,  and  a  good  day  for  a  journey,  if 
you   are   only   careful    not    to  go   southward.      Hut  just    now 
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the  supi-cmc  importance  of  'riuirsday  lii  ■-  in  tlic  fact  that 
it  is  tlic  best  of  all  days  on  which  to  concUule  a  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

'Jhe  opinion  about  Fri,!ny.  the  day  of  Sukm.  seems  to 
fluctuate  a  i^ood  deal.  It  is  not  considered  nnhicky  in 
Kathiawar.  as  it  is  in  sonic  parts  of  India,  and  in  Gujarat 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  day  that  removes  anxieties  ;  yet  in  both 
Kathiawarand  Gujarat  I'ld  people  dislike  and  suspect  the  day, 
and  ad\ise  the  y<>nn  ^  and  'biddable'  not  to  bei;in  any  new 
nndertakin;^  on  so  unreliable  a  day,  since  nothinc;  done  on 
]-"rHlav  ever  brinrrs  forth  fruit.  Xo  one  should  go  west  on 
Fridays,  and  all  -hoiiUI  cat  parched  ;^ram,  which  is  sometimes 
distributed  amcHigst  school  children.  It  is  a  L:;ood  day  to  buy 
land  or  trees,  and  auspicious  for  birthdays.  Perhaps  I'riday  owes 
its  double  cnaractcr  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Sukra  :  one, 
Venus,  is  lucky,  but  the  other  Sukra,  the  onc-e\-ed  ])receptor 
of  the  ]5r,ahnians,  i-,  far  from  bcini;  an  auspicious  character. 

And  now  with  Satiirdiiy  we  come  to  a  really  bad  da\-.  It  is 
Ilanuman's  day,  for  on  that  day  llanuman  contiuered  PanotT, 
who  represents  the  cruelty  of  the  cruel  planet  Saturn  (Sani). 

If  any  one  realizes  that  Saturn  has  a  malign  influence  over 
him,  he  should  eat  only  once  on  this  day,  and  in  the  evening 
should  offer  oil,  black  pulse,  and  red  lead  to  llanuman,  and 
flowers,  especially  Arka. 

If  a  man  is  harassed  and  does  not  know  what  is  the  cause, 
he  should  consult  an  a-trologcr,  who  will  tell  him  the  reason 
and  the  remedy.  \'ery  likely  he  will  say  u  is  Sani,  or  Sani's 
evil  influence  PanotT,  and  will  order  the  sufferer,  besides 
performing  the  Saturday  evening  worship,  to  give  black  gifts, 
such  as  black  pube,  black-  cloth,  iron  (that  !)lack  metal),  or 
a  dark  blue  stone  called  Sani.  to  a  I'rahman. 

If  Sani  is  in  the  fourth  or  the  eighth  mansion,  his  bad 
influence  will  affect  a  man  for  two  years  and  a  half  only  ;  but 
if  it  be  in  the  first,  -econd.  or  twelfth  mansion,  the  evil  will  be 
fell  for  seven  )-ear-^  and  a  half. 

Saturday  is  bad  for  nearly  everything.     It  is  a  bad  day  to 
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buy  (.1!  or  to  use  it,  it  is  ;i  bad  day  fur  i;,^nu\>^  y.air  face 
shaved  or  your  nails  cut,  it  is  a  bad  day  to  be  born,  to  start 
a  journcv'.  or  to  ojx'n  a  >liii]). 

As  for  food,  on  this  bl.ick  day  the  bol  thin';  vou  can  do  i.s 
to  eat  black  pul.-c.  If  it  r.iins  on  Saturday,  it  will  rain  for 
a  week  ;  antl  if  five  .S.iturdays  occur  in  a  niontli,  some 
epidemic  will  surely  f)lIow.  But  there  is  one  thin--  to 
remember  in  its  fivuur ;  .Saturday  i-  .i  slow  day.  Do  not^ 
call  a  doctor  in  on  this  day,  or  you  will  not  j,rcl  him  out  ot 
your  house  for  a  hw^  time.  Hut  if  yon  are  clever,  you  can 
turn  this  very  slowness  to  account:  make  a  friend  on  that 
day,  and  you  will  be  so  slow  to  Icjsc  him  that  he  is  practically 
your  friend  for  life;  cn;4asc  a  servant,  and  he  will  .stay  with 
you  till  you  need  a  servant  no  lont;er  ;  move  into  a  new  house, 
and  you  will  never  have  to  move  attain,  l^ut  you  must  not, 
of  course,  sow  .seeds  on  that  day,  or  you  will  watch  long  before 
they  come  up. 

Now.  just  as  you  can  turn  the  slowness  of  the  day  to  your 
own  account,  you  can  also  make  its  cruelty  serve  you,  and 
you  will  fmd  it  a  splendid  day  on  which,  to  begin  a  war  or 
a  battle,  or  on  which  to  sack  a  town  or  burn  a  village.  I'-vcn 
in  peace  time  you  can  harness  the  potential  cruelty  of  the  day 
by  forging  weapons  on  Saturdaj-s. 

Saturday  is  also  tlie  special  day  for  worshipping  Ilanum.an. 
One  Saturday  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  writer  attended 
the  weekly  worship  in  a  Ilanuman  temple.  Against  the  wall 
of  the  shrine  il-elf  was  a  large  image  of  the  monkey-god. 
On  an  altar  in  front  of  him.  and  arranged  from  left  to  right, 
were  images  of  I.rdji  and  Xarasin'iha.  and  two  images  of  the 
Annapurna  goddess.  On  the  next  shelf  Gaiie'^  i,  Jagannatha, 
and  two  tiny  images  of  Ilanuni.ln;  and  on  the  third  shell 
a  conch-slull,  two  Salagrama,  one  pice,  Gomata,  and  a  lihga. 
All  round  the  outside  of  the  shrine  were  little  lamps  fdled 
with  clarified  butter,  which  were  lit  at  twilight.  The  old 
officiant  washed  the  idol  with  water,  performed  the  marking, 
waved  incense  and  lamps,  and  then  broke  a  coco-nut  and.  put 
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it  in  fnmt  of  the  idol,  whilst  cl'.ildrcn  r.in;^  a  gou<^.  (Evidently 
some  vow  was  beinc;  fulfilled,  hence  the  offerins;  of  coco-nut.) 
The  waving  of  the  lamps  (Aro//)  tow.irds  t!ie  idol  and 
towards  the  -pectators  was  done  in  the  ordinary  way,  ard 
then  the  water  in  which  the  iilol  had  been  washed  was  handed 
round  in  ,i  vessel  and  drunk  by  all  the  devout  spectators,' 
who  al-i'  ate  some  of  the  coco-nut. 

Perhaps  the  writer  may  also  here  mention  what  she  saw 
at  another  llanuman  temple,  where  during  the  monsoon  the 
Ramayana  was  read  by  an  ascetic  to  llanuman  for  an  hour 
a  dav,  after  the  ordinary  fivefold  worship  had  been  offered 
to  him.  What  was  specially  interesting  was  the  cushion  of 
rrd  and  yellow  silk  placed  for  the  great  bas-relief  idol  (which 
was  fixed  against  the  wall)  to  sit  upon  spiritually  whilst  the 
reading  was  going  on. 

According  to  some  folk,  Sunday  is  a  mediocre  day,  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad  ;  according  to  others,  it  is  a  hot,  cruel 
day.  The  sun  itself  is  thought  of  as  a  red  man  drawn  in 
a  chariot  by  seven  horses,  whose  bridle  is  a  snake,  and  whose 
driver  is  the  lame  charioteer,  Aruna,  the  dawn.  (Another 
version  sa>-s  that  the  chariot  is  only  drawn  by  one  horse,  but 
that  that  one  steed  has  seven  faces.) 

.Sunday  is  also  the  day  of  the  mother-goddesses,  so  it  is 
the  best  day  on  which  to  invite  them  to  a  ceremony.  '  It 
is  a  slow  day,  is  Sunday',  as  one  of  the  writer's  pandits 
remarked,  'but  not  so  deadly  slow  as  Saturday'.  It  is  an 
auspicious  day,  on  which  to  begin  the  study  of  the  mantras, 
and  on  which  to  travel,  if  you  do  not  go  towards  the  west. 
Ikil  it  is  a  very  ri.-ky  d.iy  :  if  you  cat  parched  gram  on  it, 
you  w  ill  be  poor  all  your  life  ;  if  on  this  day  you  sit  where 
dust  is  being  swept,  and  a  particle  falls  on  you,  you  will 
undoubletUy  develop  boils  or  ulcers. 

lUit  il  is  an  even  nmrc  risky  day  for  one's  children  than 

'  Tlie  writer  on  the  evening'  slie  uas  present  was  not  offered  the  w.uer 
in    this  vessel,  but  had  great  ditTiriilty  in  dechning  the  co  o-nut,    the 
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for  oneself.  Sometimes  on  Sunday  ;i  barren  woman  brands 
a  Hule  child  with  a  red-hot  needle,  or  nnlnknown  -he  may 
stealthil)-  tear  a  coiner  off  the  dre--^  of  the  child's  mother. 
If  she  lines  this  siiccessfulls-,  that  baby  will  liir,  while  she 
lierselt  will  bear  a  child. 

It  is  (juite  true  that  a  child  born  on  a  Tuesday  is  lucky, 
because  its  sixth  day  falls  on  a  Sunda>- ;  but  nn  that  da\-  no 
barren  woman  is  allowed  to  call  at  the  bab\'s  h.iuse,  for 
if  she  spoke,  and  the  N'ounc'  mother  answered  her,  the  si.x-day- 
olil  baby  would  die,  and  the  barren  woman  become  the  happy 
mother  of  children.  On  Sundays,  if  children  playing  together 
accidently  spit  on  one  another,  their  wise  elders  instantly 
throw  salt  into  the  fire. 

Barren  women  anil  lepers  always  fast  on  Sundaj-s.  and  many 
other  women  fast  on  that  day  too.  In  fact,  it  is  as  usual  for 
women  to  fast  on  Sundays  as  it  is  for  men  to  fast  on  Mondays. 
All  unmarried  girls  should  keep  a  partial  fast  during  the 
Sundays  in  Jyestha  (May-June),  when  they  must  abstain 
from  salt  and  sit  all  day  in  the  same  place.     (Cf.  p.  :;ct.) 

In  Sravana  (July- August)  wise  sisters  invite  their  brothers 
on  Sundays,  and  tic  a  rCxkhadi  thread  on  their  wrists.  On 
Sundays,  as  on  Tuesdays,  no  bride  should  return  to  her  old 
home. 

A  man  who  is  fined,  or  whose  first  wife  dies,  on  Sunday 
never  gets  his  money  back,  or  a  second  wife  to  comfort  him. 

If  Kalicattirdasi^  falls  on  a  Sunday,  the  mantras  reiieatcd 
on  that  day  are  even  more  efl^cacious  than  usual.  Rut  there 
is  one  eerie  ceremony  that  may  be  performed  on  any  Sunday 
in  the  year,  and  though  the  thought  of  it  is  enough  to  make 
a  coward's  blood  run  cold,  yet  if  a  man  of  blood  and  iron  can 
go  through  with  it,  it  is  a  positive  cure  for  malaria.  Supposing 
a  man  has  been  having  constant  fever,  he  should  leave  the 
himplight  of  his  happy  home  and.  going  out  into  the  dread 
night,  seek  the  haunts  of  that  terrible  bird  of  ill  omen,  the 
owl.  He  must  not  tremble  as  he  hears  it  hoot,  but  taking 
'  T!k  fouiUentli  tlay  of  the  cUuk  fortni^'ht  of  .Asvin:i  i  .Sept. -(let. I. 
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^  thread  nf  cntton  in  hi.-  hruul,  ni.kc  a  kn..t  in  it  for  every 
hoot  he  luars.  The  more  knots  in  the  cotton,  the  better; 
bnt  who  .lu-.-  listen  lone;  to  si.cl,  a  biv<!  at  such  a  wtch,ns 
,H,ur-^  Whr.i  he  has  listened  as  Ion-  as  human  endurance  can 
h.,ld  ,,nt,  let  hin,  tie  the  thread  a  veritable  ribbon  of  valour- 
tc.  his  left  arm  and  return  home,  secure  in  the  knowlcd-c  that 
his  fever  is  currd.  . 

There  is.  however,  a  less  nerve-racking  cure  for  malaria, 
which  may  also  be  performed  on  Sundays.  li  a  man  has 
fever  not  con.stantly.  but  only  every  third  day.  it  will  probably 
prove  a  sufficient  remedy  if  on  Sunda>-  nii^ht  he  takes  a  baval.i 
thorn  and  sticks  it  into  an  arka  leaf,  and  thi.  he  c.n  do  at  h.s 
case  at  home  '  safel\-  and  out  of  the  wet '. 

7\)rs  vf  tin-  Mot'tli. 
In  the  old  W(Mld  before  the  war,  a  fumer's  wife  in  Warwick- 
shire once  told  the  present  writer  that  she  was  plannm-  to  -o 
to  London,  but  that,  as  it  would  be  her  fust  visit,  she  was 
waiting  '  till  there  was  a  moon,  since  it  was  no  good  gomg 
pleasurini;  in  the  dark '.  .       ,  , 

]5ut  even  that  nice  old  country-woman  would  never  be  able 
to  conceive  the  enormous  difference  that  there  is  between  the 
bri-ht  an.',  the  dark  half  of  the  month  in  India. 

What  the  summer  meant  to  the  English  mediaeval  poets, 
pent  all  the  winter  through  in  unglazed,  ill-heated  homes, 
that,  and  more  than  that,  the  exquisite  cool  moon-ht  nights 
in  India  mean  to  the  prisoners  tortured  all  day  by  the  suns 
furce  cruelty.  So  evervthing  is  differentiated  to  an  Indian  a.s 
t,,  vhether  it  falls  in  the  bright  or  the  dark  half  of  the  month, 
and  the  month  is  simply  a  case  tl-.at  cntains  these  two  fort- 
nights. 

The  Eleventh  days  (h.kadasi)  of  both  fortnights  arc  the 
holiest  days  of  all  the  month,  .so  devout  people  go  to  the 
temples  on  thos,  evenings  and  listen  to  stories  read  aloud  from 
tlic  I'nranas.     Cai  penters,  artisans,  and  coolies  keep  these  two 
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days  .IS  huiidays  hccau.c  of  their  holiness,  so  it  i.  n<>  j^ood  an 
I'n.di.h  house-wife  tryin-  to  t^et  repairs  done  on  those  days. 

Hut  the  days  are  not  only  holy,  they  are  al.M.  the  luckic.t  ni 
the  Mio.uh,  aud  hence  they  are  the  best  days  on  uhich  to  d.c, 
and  on  uhich  lo  be  born.  It  is  on  these  days  also,  il  possible, 
that  wise  folk  phui  to  start  on  a  journey,  move  into  a  new 
house,  make  a  marria-e  engagement,  or  send  their  children  to 
.school  for  the  first  time. 

The  day  of  a  child',  birth  is  really  of  t;reat  importance,  tor 
a  b.iby  born  on  the  first,  fourth,  or  f.nirteenth  d.iy  of  cither 
fortnight,  or  on  the  full-moon  day  itself,  will  do  harm  lo  its 
parents  and  their  relatives  on  both  sides. 

As  a  rule,  the  fust,  fourth,  ninth,  and  fourteenth  days  are 
unlucky,  and  no  one  but  a  fool  would  re-string  his  bedstead  on 
these  days,  or  move  into  a  new  house,  or  indeed  start  any 
new  undertaking.  But  there  arc  exceptions,  and  the  fir.st  day 
of  the  New  Year  is  lucky  for  any  undertaking,  and  so  arc  the 
birthday  of  Rama  (Rama-navami)  and  the  bright  ninth  of  the 
lust  month  in  the  monsoon  (Ujjvalanavami). 

We  have  .seen  that  the  eleventh  day  of  every  month  is 
a  fast  day.  and  accordingly  it  is  natural  that  specially  nice 
food  should  be  cooked  in  every  house  on  the  /ur////^  day 
of  each  fortnight.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  a  convenient 
custom  that  on  the  twelfth  day  brothers  generally  ask  their 
sisters    to     dine    with    them    and    share    the    good    things 

provided.  ,ri     i 

J.-very  one   needs  to  eat   a  good  deal  on  the  twelfth  day, 

not  only  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  eleventh-day  fast 

but  also  to  prepare  for  the  Thirteenth  day.  which  is  a  partial 

'' Kyou  wish  to  gain  special  merit,  you  fast  all  day  till  evening, 
and  then  go  to  Siva's  temple  and  worship.  On  your  return 
you  may  take  your  dinner  and  break  your  tast. 

On  the  Uonrtccnth  of  the  dark  half  of  each  month  some 
very  devout  men  fast,  treating  every  dark  fourteenth  in  the 
year  as  a  miniature  Sivaralri,  but  ordinary  people  are  content 
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witli  o!.-cTviiv.;  the  ;.;rc,it  iii-lit.  the  ical   Siv.>n)lii,  whieli  wc 
.shall  h.'ve  tn  study  hitci'. 

The  I'uU-vwou  Day  of  ever>'  month  i^  a  paitial  last  tor 
Wdiucn,  uh,.  will  iKit  eat  till  they  -ee  the  nu.oii  lisc.  Some 
ucmeii  similarly  fast  on  the  second  d.iy  ot  <very  month,  tmtil 
they  can  sec  the  moon  ;  but  this  is  not  so  -.cneral  as  the  full- 
moon  fast,  whieh  is  practicall>-  '^cpt  l)y  every  affectionate  wife, 
fur  by  o  doin;4  slu-  hopes  to  prolon;^  her  husband's  life  and 
to  put  far  from  her  the  days  of  widowhood. 

lUit  now  we  come  to  the  t(  rrible  moonless  day  that  occurs 
in  every  month, . /w,/;<wi<?,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the  day 
of  the  pitri,  which  is  alto;4ethcr  bad. 

( )n  this  day  no  one  takes  more  than  one  meal,  no  one  washes 
his  clothes,  ai'id  when  .Uvovit  people  bathe,  they  use  no  plca.sant 
thinr;s  like  soap  or  soda. 

It  is  only  the  thou;.;htless  or  the  heartless  that  would  sew 
on  the  last  da\-  of  the  month,  for  if  tiiey  do,  they  assuredly 
sew  up  the  throats  of  their  own  ancestors. 

\o  one  grinds  on  this  day,  or  on  the  eleventh,  because  tliej- 
are  holy  da>s,  on  which  no  life  should  be  taken.  Fowlers  and 
fishermen  do  not  go  fowling  or  fishing  nn  these  days,  because, 
as  the  writer  was  tersely  told.  '  no  one  sins  on  Ainavdsya\ 

Marriages  never  take  place  on  the  moonless  night,  the 
reason  for  which  one  can  easily  grasp ;  what  is  iTiore  dilTicult 
to  und.  --tand  is  that  actual  sraddha  are  seldom  performed 
on  this  i  )ay  of  the  Dead. 

The  day,  however,  lias  a  social  value,  for,. whereas  in  most 
part.^  of  British  India  Government  offices  and  scli0(.ls  arc 
closed  on  Sundays,  thus  ensuring  rest  to  the  educated,  the 
poor  carpenters,  artisans,  and  coolies  work  seven  days  a  week. 
We  have,  however,  already  seen  that  thty  do  not  work  on  the 
two  hllevenlh  da)s  ;  and  as  they  do  not  work  on  the  moonless 
day  [AmavasyCi)  cither,  they  are  at  any  rate  sure,  whatever 
other  big  holidays  may  or  may  not  occur,  of  three  days'  rest 
every  month. 
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riKsT  Mcs  in  [K.vtlika)  :  Annakut.i       Hr.illicrs  iiml  SibUrs  -  Dcv.i 
iJiv.ih       Days  Sacicd  to  Dc.id  Ancestors. 
Second  iMoNiH  (Margashs.i). 
Thikii  MoMH(/''"'f'0:  ^:"i'"''"''- 

FOLKTII   Mom  II  {M>igh,i):  V.isunt.i  rauc.uni  -  Sivar.ari. 
Kii-ni  MoNiii  [/'/i.ilt^uita):   lloli. 

SIXTH  MONill  (Cattya):  The  I'lcas.mt  First  — The  Nine  Niyhis- 
Rrima's  Birthday —I'ilri  Days.  ,     ,       ,  ,, 

SKVENTll  MoN  nt  [Vaisdk/ia)  :  liirthday  of  R.miawiih-tlie- Axe  -  Ke- 
licading  of  (laiieia    -  Anniversary  of  the  Man-hon. 

El..HrH  MoMH  ijyc-siha)  :  Si^ns  of  a  C.ood  Monsoon  -1  en  Days  of 
(;an^;es-wo^ship- Uhima's  Eleventh  Day  -  Worship  of  the  lianyan-tree 
^   How  small  (iirls  spend  their  Sundays. 

.NINTH  Month  ui  .hf/ui)  :  Second  D.iy— Further  Monsoon  Signs  — 
The  dreat  Kleventh       FtiU-nioon  Night. 

TlNTH  MONIH  USy.n.tn.i)  :  Hollow-of-tht-h,md  Worship  I  h.;  1-our 
Moon-(i.ays  -  Worship  of  the  Smallpox  Goddess  -  Ftill-moon  Day 
(Change  of  Thread  -  ISaleva  Sea-worship  -  Flood-worship)  -  Cow- 
and-calf-worship  -  Flooding  .Siva  -  Snake-d.iy  -  Cooking-d.ay  - 
Krisn.i's  l;irthd.ay    -The  liathing  of  Kris^a  -  Days  of  the  Dead  -   I.nd 

of  the  Month. 

Fleventh  Month  (/.'^i./zvi/-;-/,;):  Goddess-worship-  Ihe  fourth  ol 
Gane4a- Gaining  Merit  for  the  Dead-Gifts  for  the  De.id-Dwart 
Incarnation  Cow-and-Calf  Fast  The  Men's  Fast  -  The  I  Kark  1-  on- 
night  of  the  Dead.  .      , 

TWELFIH  MONTH  (Asv/n.,):  Nine  Days  -  I  he  W  amors  Day - 
Festival  of  White  Moonlight  -  Feast  of  Damps  -Wealth-worship  - 
Day  of  ISeanty       Witches'  Night  -  Account-book-worship. 

.{pDrnON.M.    MONIH. 

StrrosiNc;  that  a  Hindu  gentleman  was  anxious,  whilst 
spending  a  year  or  two  In  England,  to  examine  the  CMiristian 
faith  sympathetically  and  accurately,  one  of  the  easiest  ways 
for  him  to  begin  would  be  to  study  the  Christian  year  and, 
commencing  at  Advent,  to  follow  the  course  of  the  greater 
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of  the  salient  p. .int.  ..f  tlic  Christian  faith  and  the  t;rc-at 
cv.nts  in  \hv  lifr  ul  it.  Fnundrr,  hut  aK-,  he  u.aiM  -cr  l-r 
lii.nsdf  .M>  uhit  i-int.  Ciuislians  ihuns.lv.-.s  laid  the   iMrat-'^t 

emphasis. 

This  >nelhod  holds  no.ul  Un-  Iiuha.  indc,-d   it   .s  even   m -re 

M.itablc    lor    sludyin-    a    taith    uhich    is   >o   bound    up   v.nh 

c   le.nal  ,,l.s<  ivances  ..nd  w.th  the  eh.in-;ini;  seasons.     And  it 

is  Mr  .ur//rmr  the  wav  on.'  would  advise  the  '  ^rriffm  '  landm^r 

i„  I.uHato  >tart  research   i.i  an  Orienl.d   faith.     As   wc  have 

already  s.  en,  one  of  the  ()hj<.cts  of  this  book   is  to  ponit  out 

some  \'i   llu-    lockers    in   uhich  mi.ssionaries  or   ofticials   can 

ai-ran-e   the    tacts  of  their  own   ^arnerin:.;  and    .'^ome  of   the 

subicc-ts  on  which  they  may  ask  <iu.'sUons  of  their  friends.     If 

i  new-con.er  were  to  wo.k  over  the  book  willi  his  own  pandit. 

he  woild  .soon  lind   the  man   pouring   forth  corrections   and 

.uuplif.cations  to  make  it  fit  his  own  particular  district.     And 

tl,c  writer  would  like  to  su--est  that  the  best  point  .it  wli.ch 

to  commence  such  a  reading  aloud  with  a  pandit,  and  such 

a  prof.linL;  b>'  her  shortcomings,  would  be  at  tlic  begmnmg  of 

this  chapter.  _         . 

( )f  ourse,  the  local  differences  arc  very  great  in  this  as  on 
every  other  point  of  1  liiiduism.  I'-vcn  in  so  circumscribed  an 
area  as  the  peninsula  of  Kathiaw.u-  there  is  a  difference  of 
(Opinion  as  to  when  the  New  Year  begins,  some  counting  its 
first  day  in  June-July,  Asadln  .Sudi,  others  in  October- 
November,  Kartlika  Sudi.  We  shall,  however,  follow  the 
l.iUcr  opinion  and  begin  our  year  on  Karltika  Sudi. 

/■'irsf  Moutli:  Kaittika  (t  V/.-AVr.t. 
Karltika  Sudi  falls  either  in  the  l.ist  week  of  our  month  ol 
October  or  in  the  first  week  of  November.  On  this  autumnal 
Xcw  Years  Day  the  Mound  of  I'ood  (.  hiiiahfita)  is  offered  to 
Vksnu.  I'lverybody  begins  tlie  year  well  by  getting  up  as 
early  as  possible.  'I'lie  mei.  get  their  morning  Sandhya 
finished  very  early,  and  then  one  of  ihem  bu\  s  salt. 
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Now  on  ;iny  d.iy  it  is  of  the  Ricatts.  .K.rt.iiK'-  thai  one 
.should  hear  and  sec  and  do  lucky  things  before  hcarint;  or 
scfinjj  or  doing  iinUuky  ones,  br.l  this  is  more  iniporlant  than 
ever  on  New  Ve.ii  in-i  i.in;^-,  t-r  uhal  "lu-  docs  lir>l  on  olhcr 
days  only  decides  the  thaiacter  ot  that  pai  tinilar  day.  whereas 
the  hrst  action  on  NVw  Vcai  ■.  .la>     '  t^  the  lone  fu.  the  whole 

ikit  the  be>t  of  all  thin.L;s  and  the  luckiesl  of  all  is  >alt, 
called  on  this  d.ay,  even  b>-  (iujarfitis,  .ui/',ir>i.ur,  the  e-s(  nee 
of  everything' ;  so  how  can  man  buy  beltrr,  than  by  buying 
salt  on  Xew  Veai',  ilay  in  the  morning?  Salt,  too,  mises 
easily  with  all  ihi:  ,;s,  and  salt  is  always  pleasant  to  all  men, 
so  men  are  synd^olicaily  advised  to  be  pleasant  to  all,  and  to 
mix  in  friendly  fashion  with  every  one  during  the  coming 
year,  for  in  India,  as  in  luigland,  New  Year's  morning  is 
paved  with  good  resolutions. 

The  women  of  the  family,  too,  get  up  carl)-,  and  arc  so 
energetic  over  their  sweci)ing  and  cleaning  that  often  the 
whole  house  is  swept  by  three  a.m.  The  sliglitly  didactic 
atmosphere  peculiar  to  New  Vear\  morning  .is  noticeable 
even  in  the  way  the  sweepings  arc  disposed  of.  The  -enior 
lady  of  the  house  accompanies  a  servant,  who  carries  in  one 
h.-ind  an  earthen  vessel  in  which  the  sweepings  have  been 
deposited,  whilst  with  the  other  hand  siie  cither  rings  a  bell  or 
strikes  a  gong.  The  dust  and  rubbish  is  tiirown  into  some 
distant  corner,  or  on  a  night-soil  cart,  whilst  both  lady  and 
servant  repeat  three  impressive  words:  /hrtiiirss  ['i/ui]  La:i- 
iicss  Depart.  'I'his  emphatic  formula  seems  only  to  be  used 
on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  sweeping  over,  the  ladies  bathe  as  usual,  and  with 
perhaps  a  little  more  mcticulousncss  they  perform  their  daily 
worship,  telling  their  beads,  bowing  to  the  god  Siva,  and 
lighting  the  little  lamp  of  claritkHl  butter.  Older  ladies  very 
probably  go  and  worship  in  the  temples  and  offer  bilva  leaves 
to  the  lihga.  On  their  return,  their  juniors  do  obeisance  to 
them,  and  they  bless  the  young   folk.     Children  often  pay 
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their   parous  divine  lionours  on  this  clay,  offering  cuco-nut, 
sugar,  and  silver  coin  to  their  feet. 

In  fact,  it  is  rather  a  score  to  be  old  or  elderly  on  New 
Year's  Day,  for  on  that  day  the  senior  gentlemen  of  India  sit 
at  home  at  case,  and  their  junior  relatives,  friends,  and  de- 
pendants come  and  clo  them  honour,  wishing  them  happiness 
and  bringing  them  cc.co-niits  and  sugar.    They,  of  cour.sc,  have 
ready  at  hand  areca-nut,  flowers,  and   sugar  to  offer  to  the 
guests.      Sometimes  the  visitors,  when  bowing  to  the  older 
men,  a.sk  th.  ir  pardon  if  even  unconsciously  they  should  have 
offended  them  during  the  pa.st  year,  and  old  quarrels  are  often 
made  up  on  this  day.     No  one  who  has  seen  this  festival,  and 
also  the  great  Jaina  Day  of  I-orgivcness,  can  help  hoping  for 
the  time  when  the  Christian  Church  in  India  will  also  com- 
plete its  New  ^'car  ritual  by  a  Festival  of  Forgiveness. 

At  eleven  o  clock  Brfihmans  have  a  great  breakfast,  adorned 
with  every  possible  dainty,  and  to  this  they  bid  their  sisters 
and  daughters  and  sons-in-law.  Ihcakfast  over,  they  set  out 
about  noon  visit  the  temples  and  admire  the  Mound  of 
Food  {A>nuil-/y<7).  To  understand  the  true  inwardness  of  the 
Brfdnnan  Year,  we  must  remember  the  legend  oi  the  visits  of 
the  gods  to  Fatala.  Fach  member  of  the  trimurti,  Brahma, 
Siva,  and  Visnu,  goes  to  Palala  for  a  term  of  four  months. 
Vi  nu's  term  'ha>  just  ended,  and  the  reason  of  the  .  l;nn,ki<ta 
is  to  provide  the  g-d  with  a  splendid  rcpasc  at  the  end  of  his 
four  months'  fast. 

So,  naturally  enough,  the  mound  of  food  is  bigger  m  the 
Visnu  than  it  is  in  the  Siva  temples.  In  the  latter,  however, 
it  is  often  arrange  d  in^de  a  shrine  sacred  to  Visnu.  In  the 
old  d.iys  the  sectarian  bitterness  between  the  followers  of  Siva 
and  Visnu  was  so  great  that  a  '  good '  Vai-snava  would  not 
even  use  the  common  word  to  sew  (Sk)  because  it  resembled 
the  name  Srra,  so  it  may  be  imagined  that  on  their  part  the 
followers  of  Siva  did  not  put  an  image  of  Visnu  in  their  own 
god's  temple.  But  now,  as  with  Christians,  so  with.  Ihahmans, 
the    centrifugal    tendency    seuns   hapi)ily   to    have   spent  its 
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bticngth,  and  there  is  a  real  movement  towards  union,  one  of 
the  cfearest  si-ns  of  which  is  tiiat  in  most  Siva  temples  one 
finds  a  little'  shrine  to  one  of  the  incarnations  of  Visiui. 
probably  either  Rama  or  Krisna. 

Some  people  actually  brin-  trays  ot  vcgetable>/  sugar-cane, 
anil  co,.ked  food,  others  >en<l  money  to  bu)-  materials,  and 
there  is  a  gr-^at  cooking  in  all  the  temple  compounds  the 
ni-ht  before,  livery  sort  of  food  is  arranged  in  front  of  the 
idol:  curries,  sweets,  bread,  bananas,  and  dishes  made  with 
new  C(M-n  and  with  new  vegetables,  until  the  firstfruits  have 
been  offered  to  Visnu.  (One  reason  given  to  the  writer  was 
that  Visnu  is  the  special  protector  of  the  universe,  and  that 
Indra,  the  god  of  crops,  obeys  him.) 

Well,  cvcryhodv  gocN  to  the  temple,  admires  the  Mound 
of  Food,  which  is  carefully  arranged  in  tiers  under  the  shade 
of  -reen  sugar-cane  sticks,  wor>liips  the  presiding  god  of 
tlie'templc.' whether  it  be  Siva  ov  Visnu.  and  then  does 
reverence  to  the  Mound,  offering  a  pfii  or  a  coco-nut  to  it,  as 
though  it  were  itself  a  god.  Of  curse,  no  ordinary  person 
will  eat  anything  that  is  offered  to  Siva,'-^  but  there  is  no 
hesitation  in  partaking  of  some  of  the  offering  made  to  \  isi.u.. 
In  the  evening  the  houses  are  illuminated,  fireworks  are  let 
off,  all  the  children  have  new  clothes,  and  everybody  has 
a  specially  nice  dinner. 

But  A>n/ak/ya  has  another  name:  Salutation,  ox  JkadaM- 
tolaih,  owing  to  another  ceremony  that  also  takes  place  that 
day,  at  least  in  native  States. 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  leading  men  of  the  village  go  to 
their  raja  and  offer  him  J/nh/.r,  a  sum  of  money  which  varies, 
according  to  each  man's  possessions,  from  one  to  twenty-live 
rupees.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  present  is  made. 
The  Jhada  they  put  near  the  feet  of  the  vaja,  and  that   he 

•  One  is  irresistibly  lemindcd  of  a  H;u vest  Festival  ;U  home. 

>  The     rm 'est  way  in  whi,  h  a  man  who  l,as  taken  a  vow  not  U- ea 
a  ce  tarn   ufde  of  diet  can  exp.e.s  his  de.e-.unation  never  to.eat  th,  t 
iLmcular  ihin,  is  to  refer  to  it  as  Sn'a->nnnalyu.      11  only  cocaine  could 
be  so  labelled  : 
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lu.usclf  accepts,  but  very  often  they  al-o  wave  a  coin  round 
the  licad  of  the  rajas  eldest  son.      Tluir  idea  in  doui-  so  is  to 
prevent  an\-  calamity  tailing  on  his  head  by  buying  oft  every 
potential  evil.    Neither  father  nor  son  accepts  the  cin  thai  ha> 
been  so  waved  :  it  is  given  to  some  servant  or  personal  attendant. 
The    Hindus    seem    most    thoroughly    to    understand    the 
beautiful  ties  that  may  exist  between  a  brother  and  his  sister. 
and  in  their  sacred  year  everything  is  done  to  strengthen  that 
tie.     Wc  have  seen   that  twice  in  every  month  of  the  year 
a  married  brother  asks  his  sisters  to  dine  with  him.  but  on  the 
second  day  (blja)  of  the  year  sisters  hope  that  their  brothers 
will,  if  pos-iblc,  visit  them.     This  happy  /usfiva/  of  Brothers 
and  Sisters  {Wuu-l'lia)  is  supposed  to  mark  the  anrnversarj-  of 
the  famous  visit  of  the  god  Vaina  to  his  sister  Yaiiii  or  )  amiuia 
(the  river  Jamna),so  all  brothers  living  in  the  same  village  who 
can  do  so  go  and  sec  their  sisters  ;  and,  as  the  god  gave  his  sister 
presents,  they  generally  take  their  sisters  a  set  of  clothes,  if 
possible   of  silk.     IMost   Hindu   brothers  dine  that  day  with 
their  brothers-in-law    in    their    sisters'  house,    but    with    the 
Nagara  no  elder   brother   will    eat    in    his  sister's  house,   so 
determined  are  they  never  to  seem  to  make  anything  out  of 
their  sister's  marriage.     As  a  rule,  among  Sarasvata  Brahmans 
an  elder  brother  can  dine   with  his  sister's  husband,  unless, 
owing  to  his  father's  death,  he  had  to  give  his  si..tcr  away  at 
her  wedding,  when  he  is  regarded  a>  her  father,  and  so  cannot 
dine  in  her  home. 

Sometimes,  if  it  be  her  only  brother  who  has  come  t^  see 
her,  the  sister  will  -et  him  on  a  stool  ami  worship  him,  offer- 
ing him  c<iC0-nut  and  coin,  as  tliough  he  were  divine.  What- 
c\"-cr  the  future  may  hold  for  India,  we  may  hope  that  in  its 
sacred  year  some  happy  festival  that  celebrates  and  strengthens 
the  tie  between  brothers  aiul  sisters  ma)-  always  find  a  place. 

And  now  we  come  to  Deva  Divdli.  a  festival  whose  meaning 
we  .shall  not  under.^taud  unless  wc  realize  the  stupend(.us  fact 
tiiat  in  India  god  and  good  are  not  identical.  Ooethe  says 
someuhere   that    r,,ul    sland>   lor   the  highest  good   ol   which 
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a  man  can  tiiink.  Thai  is  not  so  in  India,  and  when  one  hears 
one's  Indian  friends  crilici/cd  and  condemned  hy  a  European, 
one  lon"s  to  ask  their  self-appointed  jud-c  wiiat  he  woidd  have 
been  hke  if  the  God  he  worshipped  had  been  a  being  of  worse 
passions  than  himself.  It  is  all  to  the  honour  of  an  Indian  if 
he  has  not  grown  like  the  god  he  adores. 

The  god  Visnu  once  used  his  powers  as  a  god  to  violate 
a  wifJs'proud  ciiastity.  He  had  tried  every  other  means  in 
vain  and  only  succeeded  at  last  because  by  his  divine  powers 
he  was  able  to  appear  as  the  woman's  own  husband.  1  he 
injured  woman's  curse  turned  the  god  in  his  ncNt  birth  into 
a  stone,  a  Salagrama,  and  to-day  in  every  temple  the  god  still 
wears  the  livery  of  his  shame.  In  his  turn  Visnu  swore  that 
the  woman  he  had  wronged  should  in  her  next  birth  become 
a  tulasi  plant,  and  once  a  year  the  Hindus  celebrate  this  story 
of  their  god  by  mari>ing  the  Salagrama  to  the  tulasi  plant  on 

Deva  Divfdi. 

A  tulasi  plant  is  to  be  found  growing  in  almost  every  Hindu 
courtyard.  But  the  particular  sprig  that  is  used  at  tlie 
wedding  is  planted  on  the  eleventh  of  Asadha,  that  is  to  say, 
the  first  eleventh  that  occurs  in  the  bright  of  the  moon  after 
the  monsoon  has  burst.  All  through  the  monsoon  the  women 
of  the  house  (and  very  often  the  men  too)  worship  the  sprig 
],y  pouring  water  round  it  and  offering  it  the  iivefold  w.Mship. 
Now,  at  the  official  close  of  the  monsoon,  it  is  married. 

The  Salagrama  (ammonite)  is  found  in  Xepfd.  Hindus 
believe  that  all  Salagrama  come  from  Nepid,  but  that  no  one 
ever  steals  tliem,  or  brings  them  from  there  without  the  king  .-^ 
permission.  If  you  try  to  steal  a  S.llagran.a,  it  ju>t  goes  to 
the  King  of  Nepfd,  and  tells  him  straight  nut  in  his  dreams 
what  you  arc  up  to,  the  reason  for  all  tins  care  being  that 
a  Salagrama  is  never  found  without  g.^ld  in  its  mouth.  Tiie 
kin"  if  properly  approached,  extracts  the  gold  from  the 
Sala-rama  ar.d '  pioents  the  stone  itself  to  the  petitioner. 
Thc^Sfdagrama  is  always  treated  with  reverence,  but  never 
more  than  on  thi^  festival    Deva  Divfili,  which  occurs  on  the 
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nth  or  fiftconlli  of  Krirttika  Su.li.     I'vciybody  puts 
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V,ood  c!..tlie>.  lots  oil'  fireworks,  and  lias  a  spl.ndid  dinner. 

In  the  cvcnin-  the  Sala-i.'inia  i>  washed  with  milk,  elarified 
butter,  hniicv.  and  clean  water  and  place.l  beside  the  tula-i 
plant,  and  the  full  worship  is  offered  to  them  both,  namely 
marking,'  with  saffron,  prcsenlins  llower..  incense  and  lamp, 
mu:r<fr<i  and  ,h;!n.  The  /.v?/:vrnw  is  then  distributed  and 
eaten  by  the  worshipjiers.' 

In  many  places  a  procession  takes  place  in  the  evening. 
A  brass  image  of  \Msnu  and  a  Salagrama  arc  arranged  in  a 
litter  on  a  piece  of  ricli  cloth  and  covered  with  flowers,  and  this 
is  carried  througli  the  streets  from  the  temples  and  followed 
by  Hindus  of  afl  castes,  playing  on  instruments  and  rejoicing 

greatly. 

Sometimes  a  booth  is  erected,  and  the  uhole  wedding 
service  is  there  gone  through,  one  priest  carrying  the  Salagrama 
and  another  the  tulasi  plant  throughout  the  ceremony.'-  With 
followers  of  Siva  the  ritual  is  (luite  simple,  but  with  Vai.snava 
ii  i..  m..st  elaborate.  Very  often  the  priest  v.  ho  is  bearing  the 
(1  wer-pot  is  followed  by  Vaisnava  women  bearing  water-pot- 
on  their  heads.  These  women  must  have  fasted  beforehand 
and  be  in  a  siatc  of  ceremonial  purity.  They  are  called 
the  Bridesmaids  of  Tulasi,  and  acquire  great  merit  by  thus 
accompan>ing  the  bride  of  Visnu. 

All  night  the  temples  are  illuminated,  and  the  image  of  one 
of  Visnu's  Avatara  and  the  linga  of  Siva  are  decorated. 
('1  hough  there  is  no  idol  of  Siva,  on  the  night  of  Deva  Divali, 
as  on  all  great  fe>tivals,  a  turban  and  a  scarf  of  ceremony  arc 
arranged  on  the  phallic  symbol  ) 

Desa  iJivriii  h.as  also  another  aspect,  for  it  is  regarded  as 
the  ritual  close  (-.f  the  monsoon.     (The  actual  rainy  season  is 

'  It  i=  ahvavs  iiniK.rlant  tn  notice  what  is  done  with  the  >i,i/vc-c/y.,.  It 
will  lie  v.nieni'bered  that  thrs  is  never  eaten  by  ordinary  worshippers  in 

^''' N'"Sa't  it  is  .dv  ,v=  Vi.nu  un.lcr  the  form  of  the  Sala>;rama  that  .. 
thus  married,  never,  a;  ka.t  in  Urahnuin  ,  .mmninilie.,  his  brass  idol.  I.ut 
only  a  lirfdunan  can  touch  a  Sala-rama,  and  no  women  may  eo  so. 
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t^cncrally  over  some  time  before.)  All  vows  v.hich  were  taken 
for  the  pcrioil  of  the  monsoon  come  to  an  end  that  day,  so  the 
Hindus  feel  that  in  thi>  release  th.ey  have  a  second  reason  for 
rrjoiciuL,'.  Those  Biahmans  who  have  v^wod  never  to  speak 
at  m^als  during;  the  monsoon  give,  a>  we  have  alrcad\-  seen, 
a  bell  to  the  temple  of  Siva,  those  who  have  sworn  never  to 
eat  from  bron/.e  ves.-els  during  the  rain>  give  a  bron/c  vessel.' 

It  is  after  Deva  Divrdi  that  ISrahuKl  goes  to  ITitala  for  four 
montVs.'- 

During  the  year  tliree  groups  -f  tliree  days  each,  sacred  to 
Di\i,i  Ancestors,  occur:  in  Karltika,  in  Caitra  (March-April), 
and  in  Sravana  (July-August). 

There  arc  no  festivals  during  these  days,  but  pipal  trees 
arc  watered  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  with  the  object  of 
propitiating  the  dead.  The  first  of  these  groups  occurs  now 
in  the  month  Karttika,  but  we  will  ..tudy  it  more  fully  when 
we  come  to  the  more  important  Pitn  days  in  Caitra. 

Second  Month:  M,h\L,-,is.'rSi>  iXo:\-/h'c.). 

As  a  rule,  there  are  no  specially  noteworthy  holiday.s  during 
the  month  of  Margasirsa,  which  usually  lasts  from  about 
Nov.  i,-,-l)ec.  15,  unless  it  so  happens  that  the  month  runs 
from  December  into  Januar\,'  and  Sai'ikranti  falls  within  it. 

The  whole  month  is  very  lucky  and  \-ery  holy.  In  fact, 
some  consider  it  the  holiest  of  the  year :  thus  Krisna  says 
that  amongst  months  he  is  the  Margasir.sa. 

>  Perh.ips  here  we  nii-lit  di-rcssfor  i  inomcnl  to  note  some  of  the 
beliefs  Libo.it  bronze.  Himlus  have  the  greatest  rc-.ud  for  bronze:  it  is 
specially  sacred,  and  it  is  considere.l  .1  lu.xury  to  eat  from  it,  so  it  is  a  real 
•  I  enten  sclf-^lcnial  to  promise  never  to  eat  from  it  dinini,'  the  nnmsoon. 
I'a'onze  is  always  car,  fully  KUarded.  So  .acred  is  it  tiiat  no  widow  is  ever 
allowed  to  dine  off  bronze  vessels,  if  any  one  but  the  true  owner  makes 
use  of  a  bronze  vessel  at  dinner,  it  (unlike  a  brass  vessel)  can  never  toe 
cleansed,  or  brought  into  use  a-ain.  Hindus  say  that  if  milk  and  treacle 
.are  mixed  to-cther  in  a  bronze  vcsseUthe  virtue  ol  the  metal  will  turn  thein 
into  th.  spirituous  bevera-c  called  M,„0'"-  ""'  "f  'O^rsc  the  manulactured 
liquor    1  commerce,  which  lir.ahmans  may  not  touch. 

'  ,\c.-ordin^;  to  others,  this  t.akes  place  at  Aunakuta. 

■'  'I'lie  inonths  bein'4  lunar,  correspond  to  ours  only  a|<proximate!y. 
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It  is  a  ir.oiuli  tlial  is  iniu  h  liked,  hrcausc  it  is  ncitlicr  h^o 
h,,t  nor  ton  cold,  and  ihc  raia  is  .avr.  ll  is  the  best  month 
fn,"  w<<ldin-s;  thr  li^t  frw  (la>-  nf  tlK-  month,  however,  are 
very  unlucky,  and  n-  one  should  many  dm  in-  them,  at  least 
in  the  writcf's  pait  (if  India. 

'/'//In/  Mouth:  P~ui^,t  il^r.-Jaii.). 
S,.meulu  re  between  the  tw.lfth  and  fouitcenth  of  January 
a  veiA-  hapi)\-  festival  take,  place.  The  last  few  days  of  the 
previous  mo'nth  had  been  very  unlucky,  and  durin-  them  no 
wi-e  man  betrothed  or  married  his  dauL;htcr,  or  sent  her  to 
her  husband's  house,  nor  did  he  t;ive  his  son  the  sacred  thread, 
or  move  to  a  new  city,  or  open  a  new  business.  If  he  could 
help  it,  he  did  not  even  die  in  that  unlucky  part  of  the  month. 
'I"hc  tn-st  few  days  of  I'ausa  arc  also  unlucky,  but  on  Sankranti 
the  sun  ceases  to  travel  towards  the  inauspiciou'^  south,  where 
is  the  abode  of  death,  and  bei^ius  to  move  towards  the  north, 
and  this  chanrcs  evervthing. 

Sm-tkn-vili'\^  ^^ith  the  ^oi\^  the  bet;innins  of  the  day. 
A  cTod's  da\-  lasts  mx  months,  and  a  night  of  the  gods  six- 
months  also,  so  the  whole  human  year  is  just  a  god's  complete 

day  and  night. 

The  gods'  night  begins  on  Karka  S^inkranii  (between  the 

twelfth  and  fourteenth  of  July),  and  when  the  gods  sleep,  me 

demons  come  out.     Now.   if  a   man  die  during  the  day  of 

the  -ods  (i.e.  between  January  and  July>,  they  will  see  that 

he  "CIS  sifeK-  and  comfortably  to  the  bright  place  {/)cra-h>k<n. 

but^f  he  die  dLu-iug  the  night  of  the  g.xls  (Juh-January>, 

when  the  demons  are  all  abro.id,  he  will  go  to  (Mie  of  the  dark 

places  either    Vanur-hka,  Pitnloka,  /<ak.uua-lcka^  ( amfra- 

loka     or    imta-h'ka.       lU.t    not    onh-    does   the   auspicious 

.^ankiTuiti  mark  the  end  of  an  unlucky  time,  it  is  also  followed 

by  two  specially  happy  months,  wiiich  arc  very  fortunate  for 

niarriages.     (Though,  auspicious  as  these   months   are,  they 

arc  not"(iuitc  as  lucky  as  the  first  part  of  Mfirgasirsa.) 

c;n,M-,-.nnti   is   the  great   day  of   the   year   for   alm.sgiving. 
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Ilinthis  should  begin  to  ^nvc  alms  ci-lu  hours  before  the  sun 
turns  to  the  north,  and  continue  their  c^ivin;^  for  ei-ht  hours 
after  it  has  turned.  Green  -rain  taken  from  its  pods  is  put 
into  black  rartlunware  pots,  and  these,  together  with  se-anuun 
seeds  and  cloth. s.  are  given  away,  if  possible,  'to  the  best  ot 
Brahmans',  but  if  that  gentleman  cannot  be  found,  to  the  first 
beggar  you  meet.  Sugar-cane,  if  procurable,  .should  also  be 
given  away  on  thi.-^  da)-. 

Somctimds  secret  alm.sgiving  is  also  jM-actised  on  the  day  : 
a  man  mi.\es  scsamum  seeds  and  treacle  into  a  b.dl  and,  hiding 
either  a  .-ilver  or  a  bronze  coin  in  the  centre,  gives  it  away  to 
a  beggar.  Some  Ihfdimans  and  Sfidhus  tlo  not  wait  to  be  met, 
but  go  round  begging  at  this  time,  assuring  every  benefactor 
that  he  will  obtain  merit  and  live  happy  all  the  year.  (Xfigara 
never  ask  or  receive  alms.) 

Women  also  make  presents  to  their '  relatives-in-law  '  on  this 
day.  Sometimes  a  wife  hides  a  rupee  in  a  lad.lu  and  gives  it 
to  a  younger  brother-in-law,  but  generally  the  chief  presents 
are  made  to  sisters-in-law.  In  the  writer's  town  a  woman 
usually  gives  her  sister-in-law  one  pound  of  sugar  and  one  pound 
of  clarified  butter,  but  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Junagadh 
far  more  elaborate  presents  arc  made  to  sisters-in-law.  For  all 
presents,  whether  simple  or  elaborate,  made  on  Sankranti  to 
her  siste.s-in-law  the  wife  herself  pays  out  of  her  own  dowr>'. 

But  neither  beggars  nor  'in-laws'  exhaust  the  fount  of 
charity  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  for  men  load  carts  with 
grass  (or  cotton  seed,  if  they  can  affcad  it)  and  go  and  feed 
The  cows  assembled  in  some  central  place,  and  women  offer 
laddus  to  the  animals  and  mark  their  foreheads  with  saltron. 
Do^s  even  are  not  forgotten,  but  are  made  happy  with  various 
sweetmeats  and  seasonable  delights.  Lastly,  that  no  one 
may  be  passed  over,  many  Hindus  (not  Xf.gara,  however) 
prepare  for  themselves  a  special  di.sh  composcil  ot  seven 
different  kinds  uf  grain. 

Sankranti  is  not  onl.v  the  best  <.f  all  days  for  almsgiving, 
it  is  the  luckiest  day  in  all  the  year  fu-  a  betrothal.     If  a  gul 
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is  I.)  be  m.inic.l  dm  in-  the  >-n)in-  year,  she  bullies  caily  ami 
docs  lu T  hair  espeeially  well, an-,  tlun  lakes  ihc  waUr  in^which 
she  has  b.itlied  in  cMther  ,in  carllien  or  a  met  d  pol  lo  lier  fiance's 
home  and  .lines  there.      (Ihe  w.iter  is  jusl  ihnnvn  away.) 

Men  do  not  have  the  best  of  it  on  .s.inkranti,  for  it  i-^  often 
very  old  at  that  season;  none  the  less,  accordin:^  to  their 
.Scriptures,  they  must  bathe  on  that  morning  in  cold  water, 
and  instead  of' elcanin-  their  teeth  with  the  ordinary  toiith- 
stick  (a  twii;  freshly  broken  from  the  bavala  tree),  they  just 
h.ive  to  cleanse  tlu  ir  mouths  by  chewing  grains  of  .sesamum. 


Four  til  Monlli:   M  fv^Jia  {Jan. -Feb.). 

There  are  two  great  festivals  in  the  month  of  Magha : 
Vasanta  Pnncauii  mv^  Sivaratii. 

The  conventional  begiiuiing  of  spring  i^  counted  frt)m  the 
fifth  day  of  the  bright  of  the  moon  of  Maglia  (i.e.  from  about 
the  second  week  of  February),  though  it  does  not  actually  set 
in  for  a  fortnight  later. 

This  fifth  iX.xy—Vasanta  J\inoviil—'K  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
one  reason  being  that,  if  a  man  has  lived  through  the  un- 
healthy .season  of  the  autumn  and  survived  the  rigours  of  the 
winter,  he  will  probably  live  for  at  least  six  month.-,  longer. 

Kama,  the  god  of  lo\e.  is  si)ecially  woishiiipcd  on  th-'s  day 
bv  offering  mango  blossoms  (one  of  his  five  arrows)  in  the 
temples  of  Visnu.  The  legend  tells  how  this  god  of  love  once 
tried  to  temiit  the  god  Siva,  and  that  great  ascetic  burnt  l:im 
to  ashes  with  a  fiery  glance  from  his  third  eye.  He  entreated 
Siva  to  re-create  him.  and  so  he  was  born  again  as  the  son  oi 
Visnu.  But  many  Rrahmans  (though  followers  of  Siva) 
wor.ship  Kama  by  going  to  the  Vaisnava  temples  and  wor- 
shipping \'i.snu,  giving  as  their  rea.-on  that  the  worship  of  the 
father,  Visnu,  includes  the  worship  of  the  son,  Kama. 

It  is  intere.-ting  to  watch  the  riui.d  in  detail.  The  officiant 
plasters  a  .-quare  of  ground  with  cow-dung  in  front  of  Visnu's 
ima'^e.      This    is   piobably   Visnu   in   one   of  his   Avatara   as 
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RjtiKi  or  Krisna.'  ( )n  the  siiu.iic  the)-  ariaiif^c  a  licap  ol 
white  milli  I  wci^liiiiL;-  L^LiKiall}-  about  two  pDUiuls,  ami  on 
tlic  ground  amiiiul  tlie  lieap  they-  ilr.iw.  in  w  lute  and  I'cd 
powder,  square  aud  circular  (lcsiL;us.  'I'lie)-  place  a  threat 
hroii/e  or  copi)er  pot  on  tlic  lieap  and  anaiiL;c  in  this  pot 
wliatcver  plants  are  in  seison,  >uch  as  wheat  and  mustard, 
to^'ether  with  branches  of  tlate,  and,  if  lhe>- can  obl.iin  them, 
mango  blossoms,  or,  if  not,  ju>t  inan^odcavcs.  They  put 
seasonable  fruit  there  also,  ^uch  as  jujubes.-  'liie  worshippers 
come  to  the  tcmi)lc  in  ordinary  clothes  and  throw  coloured 
water,  yellow  with  saffron  or  reddened  with  '  I'"lame-of-the- 
forest '  ■  tlcnvers,  over  the  god  and  over  each  other.  Then 
they  all  stand  in  a  circle  and  clash  cymbals,  singing  a  special 
song  of  the  Spring  called  //or/,  which,  unlike  //c//  songs,  is 
not  impure.     In  the  evenings  the  temples  are  illuminated. 

.Sometime^  on  Vasanta  a  dariwr  is  held  in  native  States  to 
which  all  the  officials  ari('  leading  citizens  arc  invited.  On 
this  occasion  also  his  subjects  wa\c  one  or  two  rupees  round 
their  Chief's  head  to  entice  away  all  his  misfortunes,  and  deposit 
the  coins  at  his  feet,  frf)m  whence  only  menial  servants  will 
remove  them.  The  guests  also  offer  the  Chief  sugar,  coco-nut, 
and  sums  of  money  from  five  rupees  upwards,  which  he  makes 
no  difficulties  about  receiving,  and  in  return  he  distributes 
presents  amongst  the  audience.  Learned  men  go  to  the 
da' bar  and  repeat  verses  of  blessing,  and  arc  rewarded  (oh,  rare 
and  happy  occasion  I)  'according  to  their  learning'. 

From  Vasanta  to  Holi  every  visitor  to  a  temple,  especially 
a  child  visitor,  is  offered  particular  food,  consisting  of  dried 
dates,  dried  grapes,  coco-nut,  and  parched  millet.  About  six 
weeks  elap-e  between  Vasanta  and  Holi.  but  the  moment 
X'asanta  is  ov^r,  the  children  begin  collecting  material,  such  as 
wood  and  cow-dung,  for  the  great  bonfire  at  Holi.  They  pre- 
pare for  it  also  in  another  pleasing  way  by  eatuig  specially  nice 


'  TliL'  \illai;e  people  call  cither  of  these  Av.itfir.i,  77i,ii-:'ra(Lovd),  a  weird 
they  never  use  Inr  .Si\.i,  ulmse  proper  title  is  Mah.ldcva. 
-  /izyphus  Jujub.i.  ^  Khadiru. 
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food.  'I'lif  (i\c'  iii.ntlis  tliat  foll-.u'  X'.i^.'inta  aic  partirnlai  ly 
fcirtiinati',  and  inan\'  wnddin'^';  t  ilcc  |il  ice  dnrint^  thoi^o  months. 

\'asant.i  itself  is  a  very  aiisiiicioii-,  da\'  fur  weddiiv^s  and 
bi'trntlials  and  for  j-^niiii;  Xo  a  luist>and's  housr.  It  is  a  very 
fortunate  day  also  for  brrjinnint^  Irssons,  but  tlir  practical 
difficulty  arises  that  on  this  day  most  schools  arc  closed. 
So,  if  parents  are  \(!y  anxious  that  their  child  shall  bcLjin 
his  education  on  tliat  da\',  the\'  i^ive  iiiiii  his  fn  st  lesson  them- 
selves at  home. 

Meniliers  of  the  Twice-born  castes  in  India  observe  four 
rrreat  niijht  fcstiv.ds  :  Sir)>-<'itri,  fhi/asiiii!,  JdiiuidstaiiiJ.  and 
Kdlii-aturdasl.  We  must  mnv  study  the  first  of  tluse, 
Sivaratri,  which  falls  oa  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  dark  half 
of  the  month  of  Mfi'^ha,  i.e.  about  the  last  week  of  I'cbruary. 
It  is  the  festival  which  marks  the  close  of  the  pleasant  cold- 
weather  season. 

Uninformed  [leople  sometimes  say  that  the  festix-al  marks 
the  birthday  of  the  p^od  .Siva,  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  the 
god,  beinc;  sclf-cxistent  {Svaynnihliu^,  has  had  neither  birth- 
day nor  bec;innint^.  (">ne  IcLjend '  that  exjilains  wh\-  Siva 
is  worshipped  on  this  ]iarticular  nif^ht  runs  thus.  Once 
Visiiu  and  Brahm.a  had  a  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  was 
the  pjreatcr.  when  the  cjod  .Siva  intervened,  and  to  settle 
the  matter  he  set  them  both  a  task  :  to  try  and  find  the  end 
of  his  linfT.i.  I\eall_,'  an  impossible  task,  since  his  linsra  has 
neither  be<4innin£^  nor  end.  However,  \'isini  took  the  form 
of  a  tortoise  and  went  down  to  the  lower  world,  but  came 
back  saj'inf^  that  he  could  nfit  find  the  end  ;  l^rahmfi  became 
a  swan  anrl  flew  up  to  the  sky,  where  he  pretended  that 
lie  had  seen  the  end  of  tlv  lirv,ya  and  brou_,'lit  bade  with 
liim  a  Ketak!  flower,  which  he  professed  to  have  taken  from 
the  end  of  the  lin^^^. 

.Siva   cursed   both    Iirahma   and    the  flower,  declarinc;  that 

because  of  this  lie  that  lie  had  told,  the  '^(m\  should  never  be 

'  .\11  the  Ifiirntls  linve  iii.iny  variations.  The  presrnt  writrr  h.ns  in  rarh 
(ase  recordeLi   the  version  which   her  three  pandits  derided  to  he  must 
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uor.shipi)!  il  .111(1  tlic  Kctaki  llmvcr  ^lioiiUl  iitvir  he  used  in 
\\  i)i>,liip. 

lie    blo-ccI    \'i\nii,    i)r.)iiiisin^'    tint    the    tiiitli  icllini,'   f^uil 

.^llOllld    bcslnw     nil    lli^    U  uislli ppcT-    Hot    only    Mol.^.l    hut    ill-Sl) 

worldly  ciij())nuiU. 

Xow  Siv.'.'s  tcitiii;;  ol  tile  'uid^  befell  at  iniihii^'lit  on 
the  fourteenth  of  the  dark  of  the  nnjon  of  .M.i^'lia,  .--o  it  i^ 
toii>i(lercd  /'•/r  <:u;//i-//,;-  the  nij^lil  of  Siva,  and  thus,  tlmu^di 
llie  fouiieeiitli  iiifjlu  of  every  month  i>  >aLred  to  tile  ^'od  Siva, 
and  hi-,  more  devout  followers  mark  it  by  fasliiiL;  and  l)y 
uorslii])  of  the  liiiga,  the  fourteenth  of  the  month  of  MaL;iia 
is  observed  by  all  followers  of  Siva,  even  the  most  lax, 
and  by  man\-  f(;llowers  of  Visiui,  and  even  by  ciiildren  and 
coolies.  Tile  more  devout  fast  even  from  water  ;  others  wiio 
are  less  strict  allow  themselves  fruits  and  milk-sweets. 

I'he  Ljreat  benefit  th.it  accrues  to  all  who  keep  this  vigil 
even  inadvertently  is  clearly  shown  in  the  well-known  legend 
of  the  iiuiUer  and  the  deer,  which,  willi  numberless  sligiit 
variations,  seems  current  all  over  India.  (  )nce  upon  a  time, 
tlic  story  runs,  ■  'hij  had  been  out  hunting  all  daj-,  but  had 
cauglit  notliing  en  night  fell,  he  climbed  a  tree— a  bilva  ' 

tree  as  it  happen  in  order  to  continue  hi--  search  for  deer, 

and  to  escape  from  the  unpleas.ml  attention-,  of  wild  beasts. 
lie  hung  hi>  water-vessel  on  a  branch  conveniently  near,  and 
cut  away  some  of  tlie  leaves  of  'he  tree  in  order  to  h.ive 
a  peep-hole,  through  which  he  cuuld  watch  the  movements 
of  wild  game ;  and  all  night  long  he  thus  waked  and  watched 
to  see  if  a  deer  should  approach.  Xow,  all  unknown  to  llie 
poor  hunter,  there  was  a  linga  of  Siva  underneath  the  tree, 
and  quite  unconsciously  he  was  worshipping  it  in  the  way  the 
god  love.^  best,  for  drop.-,  of  water  from  the  water-vessel 
ilripped  on  to  the  linga  from  the  br.mch  where  he  h.ul  hung 
it,  bilva  leaves  pattered  down  on  the  linga  as  the  lumter  cut 
his  spy-hole,  and  the  man's  very  eagerness  after  his  prey  kept 
him  awake  the  whole  night  through. 

'  .Aeyle  Maniiclus. 
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Hill  that  u.is  lint  ;ill.  i\t  lh<-  i  ii^l  of  the  tli>t  w.itcli  <■!'  the 
ni;.;ht  tlic  mail  saw  .i  ihic  and  was  jii^t  ;;<>in^'  V'  slin, ,t  li,r  uitli 
Ill's  bmv  ami  arrow,  ulicii  --he  besouf^ht  him  to  sinrc  licr. 
With  hci  yjv.d  c\ls  full  df  tears  she  pled  that  shr  iiiii^lit  be 
allowed  at  k  ast  to  (  iiibr.ui'  lier  iliiMren  before  slic  died.  If 
only  the  luiiiter  would  allow  her  a  brief  respite  now  to  ^'o 
iionic.  s-hc  pioiiiised  to  letiun  without  fail  in  the  morniiif,'. 
The  kind-licirted  hiiiitcr  -raiitrd  her  rcquct  .md  .settled 
liimsclf  down  ai;.uii  in  his  tree. 

At  the  end  of  tlic  second  watch  a  second  doe  appeared,  and 
she  in  lu  r  turn  pled  tor  meiey,  at  least  until  she  .should  have 
embraced  her  Inisb.uul  ami  bidden  him  farewell. 

At  thr  end  of  the  thiid  watch  the  hunter  spied  a  fine  buck, 
but  he.  like  the  others,  was  .i  deer  of  stroiii:;  f.imil\'  affection, 
ind  asked  to  ln'  permitted  to  visit  once  more  his  iloniestic 
hearth,  pmniisin^r.  lil^e  the  others,  th.it.  once  his  farewells  weie 
o\-er.  he  woukl  return. 

All  three  animaU  kept  their  ]iromises,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  watch  the  two  bcuitiful  does  ami  the  ijallaiit  buck 
reappeared,  prepared  to  die.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
lieart  of  the  hunter  had  been  purified  by  hi.s  all-ni^hl  vif^il,  and 
lie  no  lonijjer  desired  to  take  the  life  of  any  li\in_;  creature, 
.md  .sQ  spared  them  all. 

Some  say  that  the  hunter  contracted  a  chill,  and  dieil 
immediately  afterwards,  others  thai  he  lived  as  an  ascetic 
lor  .several  \ears,  ^riowing  liolier  and  holier  all  the  time  ;  but 
all  agree  that  the  unconscious  worship  lie  offered  the  iiii<,'a, 
by  dropping  water  and  bilva  leaves  on  it,  and  by  fasting  and 
watching,  though  inadvertenti)-,  all  night,  brought  him  so  much 
merit  that,  when  he  died.  \M"lhoul  further  trouble  or  delay,  he 
gained  Liberation  at  once. 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  night  is  not  Siva's  biith- 
da)-,  but  it  is  the  night  on  which  the  god  holds  a  great 
darbar  in  his  heaven  {Kivldsa).  He  .stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  heaven,  whilst  thirty-three  crorcs  (three  hundred  and  thirt)- 
luillionsi  of  gods  come    and   pay  their   respects  to  him,  and 
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llDSl. 

(Ill  r.ulli  pioplc  iHjjiii  to  prcp.ire  fm  tlii->  ^ic,  .  ni-lit  in 
tlir  iiioruin^'  IxOirc  the  vi-il.  1  he  lii-,lliin,ui  .  nsiM  ,irly,  h.Ula', 
and  ;.;i)  to  tlii'  tcm|.li.s  t>>  wor-liiii.  l.ikiii;.;  w  ith  thiin,  nr  Imviii^' 
thiMC.  a  ;MLMt  nniiilxr  of  bilvM-lcaves.  '1  In  y  <lioj)  tht^c  Ic.ucs 
.seiMratcl)-  on  tlic  hn^a,  liil  at  List  it  i-  1  lowiuii  uiiii  a  i^icat 
hrap  of  ■.Mit-iu'iy.  and  (.nil  tunc  tJMt  tlicy  (h..p  onr  of  these 
tiiparlilL'  leaves,  tlie)-  reix.it  ,1  niantr.i.  Any  one  who  knows 
the  Riiilyi  recites  tlial,  too,  at  tlie  n  iiipleiii  honour  of  Siva,  and 
ail  finish  their  inomint;  devolionb  Ijy  the  ceiciiionial  waving; 
ol   the   five-uicked    i.ini[)s. 

Certain  I^iaiiiiians  on  the  morning'  before  the  vi^'il  bievv 
hhditi^a  hy  pouring'  wafer  on  crushed  ^reen  hcnip-lcaves  and 
adding'  almonds,  rose-leaves,  pejjper,  and  opium-seeds  to  llie 
liipiid  before  straining'  it.  Some  of  this  bluiiii^a  the>-  put  on 
tlie  liiii^'a  of  Siva,  savinpr,  as  they  do  so:  llaiui  11, na^ 
Md/uhhrii.  'Ihe  ^od,  it  is  thou^;iil,  enjojs  its  coolness,  and 
the  test  ol  tlie  b/uiiii^a  the  \vorsliii)per  drinks  with  tiiosc  of 
his  friends  who  do  not  object  to  it  as  an  into.xicaiit. 

On  Sivaratri-  a  silver  or  gold  mask  is  put  on  the  liiig.i, 
which  is  wi,ip()ed  in  cloth,  and  also  a  turban  and  a  scarf  t>f 
ceremony.  ( 'rnanicnts  arc  also  arranged  round  the  lihga 
,is  though  round  the  throat  of  an  idol. 

In  the  writer's  part  of  India  no  worship  is  paid  to  any  image 
of  the  god  Siva,  though  he  is  represented  in  [lictures  and  in 
temple  carvings ;  '  but  he  is  always  w  orshippcd  under  the 
phallic  .symbol  of  the  lihga.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  sully 
these  pages  with  the  legends  that  account  for  this  sjmbol, 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  record  the  fact  that  high-minded  Indians 
themselves  detest  these  obscene  stories  as  much  as  we  do. 
The  belief  is  that    in    the   u[)per  world    the  head  of  Siiui 

'  New-cimicrs  ;irc  sometiims  confused  by  thf  likcncs-  betwcni  the  two 
names  //aia  and  I/iri.  llaia  is  a  title  of  M.di.ulev.i  i  .Siv.i),  whilst  //./// 
stands  for  the  god  \'isnu. 

'  .\nd  .ilsn  on  every  Mnnil.iy  in  .SrSvaiia. 

'  As,  for  instance,  in  the  Sv;imi  Narayana  temple  at  Gondal. 
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is  \\<.r.sliippcd  ;  <,n  caitli  divine  Imnours  arc  paid  to  the  /%v? ; 
and  in  the  lower  world  lo  Iiis  feet. 

On  Sivaratri  in  some  parts  of  Kathiawar  .i  procession  is 
formed  about  seven  or  ci.^lu  in  the  evenings  and  a  silver 
Im-a  set  in  a  y..ni  is  carried  round  t!.c  town  in  a  palanquin. 
All  ni.t,rht  Ion-  the  viVii  is  kept  in  the  temples,  and  the  praises 
of  the  god  are  sung.  Tliis  is  the  ni^ht,  too,  when  any  who 
possibly  can  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Junaga.lh  and  bathe  in  the 
l\vuodarii  tank  at  midnight. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  administrator  the  wiiter  has 
more  than  once  been  able  to  see  the  Inige  Sivaratri  fair  there 
It  IS  a  wonderful  scene.  Passing  outside  tlie  great  old  fort, 
in  which  the  glamour  of  mediaeval  India  still  lingers  are 
streams  and  streams  of  happy  country-folk  in  gala  attire 
finding  their  way  along  the  high  road  that,  like  some  Alpine 
pass,  follows  the  river  between  the  wooded  hills.  At  the 
fair  grounds  evcrj-  sort  of  entertainment,  religious  and 
secular,  finds  a  place,  while  to  r.  ix  the  pice  from  the  pockets 
of  the  p.lgnms,  beggars  and  devotees  of  manv  tjpes  Uv 
every  kind  of  experlicnt.  Over  all  towers  the  grim,  step- 
hewn  mountain  of  Girnar,  bearing  aloft  as  its  coronal  a  cluster 
of  Jaina  temples,  and  beside  the  road  that  the  countrv  people 
are  treading  is  the  ancient  stone-cut  edict  of  that  'lover  of 
the  common  folk,  Asuka-the  rock  that  bears  it  still,  alas  but 
imperfectly  protected  from  the  ravages  of  time  and'  trippers 
1  he  throng  of  the  pilgrims  is  densest  at  the  Damodara  tank- 
thc  pool  .f  knsna- where  at  midnight,  on  Sivaratri.  clo.,e  to 
the  i.lace  uhere  the  dead  are  burie<l.  the  Twiee-bom  bathe  and 
wa.h  away  their  sins.  On  the  following  ^\,ys  the  people  of 
low  caste  are  permitted  to  bathe  in  tiie  lower  pools  of  the 
river. 


]-iJth  Mout/i:  Phalguna  [hch.-M arch). 
Thef.fth  month  of  the  Hindu  year  is  specially  sacred  to  the 
god  \  isnu.     In  it  occurs  the  festival  <,f  I  foil,  which  lasts  for  at 
least  three  days.    Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  demon  called 
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Uiraityakastpn,  uho  had  a  pious  .son  called  I'ra/ilcufu.  Unfor- 
tunately the  two  did  not  hit  it  off,  for,  if  the  father  was  a  demon, 
tiic  son  was  a  priy,  and,  irritated  by  the  son's  appalling  sclf- 
rightcousncss,  the  father  tried  to  kill  him  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Hut  r.either  poisoning  nor  drowning  proved  successful,  and  at 
last  the  demon-father  persuaded  iiis  witch-sister  (and  a  very 
bad  witch  she  was,  too),  called  Ilolika,  to  take  her  impeccable 
nephew  on  her  lap.  The  father  thought  that,  whatever  he 
did,  nothing  would  ever  hurt  his  sister— she  was  so  very  wicked 
—so  lie  promised  that  she  -.hould  escape  unscathed,  and 
promptly  set  fire  to  both  aunt  and  nci)hcw.  However,  the 
virtue  of  the  \outh  saved  him,'  and  the  aunt  it  was  who  died, 
burned  to  death  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  It  is  to  cele- 
brate the  death  of  the  wicked  old  aunt  that  the  festival  of 
Holi  is  kept.- 

In  the  villages  the  writer  was  told  an  even  more  thrilling 
itory  to  account  for  the  Holi  fire:  I'very  one  knows  that 
a  female  witch  is  far  worse  than  a  male  one,  since,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  witch-character,  that  they  have  in  common,  the 
seven  bad  ciualitics  of  an  ordinary  woman  (]-:vil  speaking, 
Thoughtless  work.  Intrigue,  Folly,  Covetousness,  Dislike  of 
washing,  and  Lack  of  pity)  are  added  and  exaggerated  in  a 
female  demon. 

Well,  once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  witch,  Holika,  who  tor- 
mented the  whole  of  India  and  instituted  a  perfect  reiga 
of  terror,  till  at  last  all  the  people  rose  against  this  'mon- 
strous regiment  of  woman'  and  burnt  her  in  a  fire  of  cow-dung 
cakes.  In  order  tiiat  no  other  witches  should  hear  her 
shrieks  and  rush  to  save  her,  all  the  men  and  all  the 
children  shouted  round  the  fire  and  drowned  her  cries.  They 
also  amused  themselves  by  j^elting  the  dying  witch  with 
cuco-nuls.     But  at  last    they   reflected   that  if  she  died  too 

'  h  was  tn  save  this  same  youth  later  from  further  nersccution  that 
\  isnu  appeared  m  his  lourth  inrariiation  as  inan-h.in. 

-  The  student  will  lind  it  most  interesting  to  read  with  this  section  the 
chapter  The  F  ire  festivals  of  lAin.pe  '  in  Kramer's  uoU.n  Jlou^k(\mi 
\  II,  p.  Ic6)  and  the  lollouiiij;  chapters. 
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rni-aqtcl,  she  niioht  ^n  thein  rvcn  more  harm  as  a  di.scm- 
borlicd  spirit,  so  to  pacify  her  a  little  they  walked  roimd  the 
fii..  throwitii;-  in  fried  pulse  and  dates,  and  offcrin.Lj  milk  to 
lier  and  to  Ac;ni. 

^\■hatcver  legend  thej-  bch'eve,  on  the  first  day  of  Hoi.  the 
children  of  the  town  or  viilai;e  '^o  from  house  to  house, 
beatingj  drums,  sin;^ing  obscene  soncjjs,  and  using  filthy 
language.  They  beg  cakes  of  grain  and  of  cow-dung  from 
each  house,  and  every  householder  is  only  too  glad  to  give 
them  three  or  four,  and  so  escape  the  shower  of  horrible  abuse 
that  a  refusal  would  draw  on  him.  All  the.sc  cakes  the  chil- 
dren pile  together,  ready  for  the  great  bonfires. 

The  next  day  is  Holi  itself.  I-lvcry  householder  lays  in 
a  great  stock  of  dates,  parched  millet,  parched  pulse,  and 
sugar  threaded  so  as  to  form  a  necku.v._,  and  gives  from  this 
store  to  all  his  servants  and  friends,  receiving  .some  from  them 
in  return.  IMany  people,  especially  women,  vow  that  on  the 
day  of  Holi  they  will  eat  nothing  but  these  stored  delights  till 
nightfall. 

At  sunset  a  drum  is  beaten,  and  all  come  out  from  their 
houses  to  go  to  the  place  where  the  I  loll  bonfire  is  to 
be  lit. 

Certain  States,  disliking  the  obscenities  with  which  the 
festival  is  bound  up.  permit  only  one  Holi  bonfire  to  a  town 
or  village  and  stipulate  that  that  .shall  be  outside  the  town 
limits.  In  other  States  there  may  be  ten  or  twenty  separate 
bonfires  in  the  capital,  and  it  is  gravely  urged  that,  when  the 
Holi  fire  is  burnt  in  every  street,  the  cold  is  driven  away  for 
that  year,  and  the  germs  of  malaria  are  destroyed  ! 

It  is  worth  noticing  exactly  how  the  fire  is  lit.  The  ground 
on  which  the  bonfire  is  arranged  has  been  previously  swei)t 
and  plastered  with  cow-d-.ing  by  .some  menial  servants,  not, 
however,  by  the  lowest  tyiic  of  menial,  for  a  Sweeper  is  not 
allowed  to  come  near  it. 

In  the  middle  of  this  prepared  ground  a  pit  is  dug,  and 
an    earthenware    pot,   filled    with    water  and   eitlier  pulse  or 
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wheat,  is  buried.  Over  this  pit  the  fuel  is  piled  some  five  feet 
higli,  and  on  the  top  of  the  pile  thej'  stick  a  Ha-,  red  or  -rcen 
>n  coloin-.  In  order  to  empiiasize  tiie  fact  that  this  pile  oV  fuel 
i-epresciits  a  real  hVc  u  itcli,  the  children  haii-  round  it  a  -arland 
ofcou  -dun-  cakes,  which  they  had  bc.^un  to  -et  read)-  ten  days 
before.  A  man  is  then  summoned  to  Ugh\.  the  fire  :  usually  he 
IS  a  AW/  by  caste,  and  he  has  to  be  paid  two  pence  or  five 
pounds  of  dates  to  make  up  to  him  for  the  sins  tliat  will 
accrue  to  him  if  insect  life  be  destroyed  in  the  bonfire. 

Sometimes  the  Ruling  Chief  of  the  State  comes  in  proces- 
sion and  worships  the  pile  before  the  fire  is  li-hted,  but 
generally  the  Koli,  without  more  ceremony,  lakes  a  wisp 
of  hay  in  his  hand,  which  he  lights  either  from  a  torch  or 
with  matches,  and  with  it  sets  fire  to  the  pile. 

All  present  then  worship  the  fire  and  walk  round  it  a  pre- 
scribed number  of  times,  three,  four,  or  seven,  carrying  milk 
ui  the  hand  that  is  nearest  to  the  fire,  and  throw  date,  into 
the  blaze.  If  they  can  afford  it,  the  spectators  also  often 
throw  in  coco-nuts. 

All  the  spectators  meanwhile  sing  the  most  evil,  filthy  songs, 
which  they  often  excuse  by  sajing  that  it  is  to  show  their 
hatred  of  the  witch.  But  the  more  thoughtful  amon-  the 
Hmdus  hate  the  idea  of  little  children's  lips  being  stained  by 
such  mipurities  and  long  for  the  time  when  evil  speech— the 
curse  which  covers  India  like  a  dread  miasma-shall  be  heard 
no  more.  At  present  some  Hindus  say  bitterly  that  there  is 
but  one  common  tongue,  one  /vi^;ta  franca,  that  is  current 
all  over  their  beautiful  peninsula,  and  that  is  Gali  (Abuse). 

The  Holi  bonfire  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  child- 
hood of  the  T"ice-born,  for  every  Brahman  baby  that  has  been 
born  since  the  last  Holi  festival  has  to  be  carried  round  the  fire 
in  a  special  dress  of  white  material  presented  by  its  aunt.  It  is 
then  taken  home  and  seated  on  its  mother's  knee  for  the  priest 
to  touch  its  little  lips  with  mango  blossoms,  and  when  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  baby  considered  pure. 

A  well-known  proverb  run^  :  '  Pay  reverence  once  to  a  beni-n 
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j^'od,  tor  he  may  perhaps  do  yon  i^ood  ;  bill  pay  rcvcieiicc 
twice  to  d  mali^ni  power,  in  order  that  it  may  not  harm  )-ou  ; 
and  it  is  in  accordance  with  tliis  idea  also  tiiat  cver\-  Hindu 
child  i.s  carried  round  the  Holi  fire  cither  four  or  ^cven  times, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  witch  harniin^^  it. 

Anothei-  intere-lint,^  custom  is  that  at  thi>  time  many  Hindus 
take  a  Mnoulderin^f  cow-duns;  cake  home  with  them  and  touch 
with  it  ihc  iron  peL;>  to  which  their  cows,  oxen,  or  buffaloes 
are  tethered,  in  order  to  ward  off  all  altack>  from  demons, 
witches,  or  disembodied  -jjirii.-  ti;at  mi^ht  injure  the  cattle 
during  the  year. 

liie  Holi  bonfire  is  a  great  lime,  too,  for  omen>,  auguries, 
and  divinations.  We  can  on!)- note  a  few.  Directly  the  fire 
i.s  lit,  the  wise  old  people  oi  the  vill.ige  watch  the  direction  of 
the  flames  witli  the  keenest  interest,  for  the  land  over  which 
they  ,uid  the  smoke  blow  will  be  spcci.illy  fertile  during  the 
year.     In  the  same  way,  i  he  fire  is  out,  and  when  all   is 

over  save  the  shouting,  tl  „  ;-  up  tiie  pot  of  grain  which  we 
saw  buried  there  earlier  in  the  proceedings.  If  all  the  grain 
is  well  cooked,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  famine;  if  it  is  well 
cooketl  in  one  part,  say,  the  i)art  of  the  pot  facing  north,  and 
uncooked  towards  the  .southern  part  of  the  pot,  then  the  lands 
to  the  .south  of  the  village  will  be  unfertile,  and  even  famine- 
stricken,  whilst  the  northern  fields  will  yield  a  bumper  hai-vcsl ; 
if  none  of  the  grain  is  cooked  at  all,  thr;n  for  certain  famine 
— th.it  ever-pre.sent  dread  of  India— will  staik  through  the  land. 

The  Holi  bonfire  has  also  medical  value.  Cautious  people 
go  to  ihe  ba/aar  (jn  the  day  of  Holi  and  buy  sa't :  this  they 
heat  over  the  bonfire,  and  then  take  it  home  and  give  it  to 
their  buUaloes,  iior.se>,  and  cow.-,  but  .specially  to  the  oxen  that 
thej'  are  going  to  use  for  ploughing,  This  simple  precaution 
will  save  them  from  all  fear  of  disease  in  either  foot  or  mouth 
during  the  year. 

Again,  others  touch  the  iron  pegs  to  which  their  animals 
.ue  telheied  witii  burning  cow-dung  cakes,  not  only  to  keep 
Oil  witches,  but  also  to  prevent  the  cattle  suffering  from  worms. 
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ThoiT  i'i  a  well-known  story  of  a  '^loat  Iiulian  official 
promi^iiif;  to  show  an  ovcitcd  <;lohc-tiTittcr  ///,•  most  impor- 
tant person  in  India,  and  pointinpj  out  tc  him  an  ordinary 
cultivator— tlic  ryot,  on  whom,  in  the  last  resort,  the  whole  of 
India's  prosperity  depends.  These  simple  folk,  workinc^  in 
their  fields  in  the  terrible  luat  and  in  the  no  less  tepible 
dampness  of  the  rainy  season,  are  specially  liable  to  rheuma- 
tism ;  but  there  is  one  infallible  specific  :  lot  the  farmer  stand 
with  his  much-tried  back  to  the  bonfire  till  it  really  is 
thorourrhly  baked  in  the  jrcnial  heat,  and  not  one  twinc^c  of 
hi.s  old  enemy  will  be  experienced  for  the  next  year. 

Young  men  jumi)  over  the  fire  in  order  to  dis[)lay  their 
youthful  .-.trcnprth  ;  but  in  one  K.'ithifiwar  village  there  is 
a  sad  .story  of  how  a  j'oung  man,  jumping  short,  fell  into  the 
midst  of  the  fire  and  was  burned  to  death. 

When  the  fire  i.s  out,  the  elder  folk  go  home  and  break 
their  fast  by  eating  delicious  food,  but  the  girls  have  yet 
work  to   'o. 

As  they  sec  the  fire  dying  down,  the  girls  of  the  village 
rush  off  and  get  water  to  pour  over  the  ashes.  (In  a  town 
they  gather  the  a'^hcs  ;md  take  them  to  their  own  homes ; 
but  in  either  case  the  ceremony  performed  with  the  ashes 
i.s  the  same.) 

They  then  spread  the  cooled  ashes  in  a  circle  and  plaster 
the  circle  with  cow-dung.  Out  of  the  same  material  they 
fashion  an  image  of  P.arvati  with  five  horns  ;  this  the\-  place 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle,  adorn  it  with  a  garland  of  twisted 
cotton-wool,  and  mark  it  with  red  turmeric.  On  the  central 
one  of  the  five  horns  they  place  a  crown  of  cotton-wool,  also 
marked  with  turmeric.  They  arrange  some  fruit  :um\  areca- 
nut  bt-'^ide  the  image  and  scatter  milkt  over  and  around  it. 
and  then  take  all  the  troubles  of  the  goddess  on  their  own 
lieads  by  cracking  their  knuckles  against  their  temples. 

Xext  they  prcKecd  to  draw  circles  in  white,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue  jiowder  (being  \ery  careful,  however,  never 
to    draw    a    bla  k    circle!),   and    tliese   they   circumambulate. 
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carryinr;  u.ucr  in  llicir  liands.      Then,  after  offering  the  fivefold 
\vor>liii)  to  the  t^oddcss,  they  _l,'0  home  and  dine. 

The)'  repeat  tliis  worsliip  of  ITuvati  for  fifteen  days  in 
order  to  i^ain  a  rjood  hibliand.  but  on  tlic  sixteenth  day  after 
Iloh  the  worshii,  is  performed  with  more  elaboration.  In 
.some  15iaiiman'.-;  house  a  real  imai^c  of  Tarvati  is  installed 
with  the  full  Pn'vjapratisthd  rites.  To  this  house  the  Ljirls 
come,  bringing,'  trays  of  rice,  whca^  and  many  other  kinds 
of  grain,  but  never  millet  [hiijar})}  and  they  worship  the 
image  with  the  fivefold  worship.  The  nc.\t  day  the  l^rahman 
gives  the  goddess  Parvati  leave  to  go,  not  this  time  merely 
by  throwing  rice  grains  on  the  image,  but  by  twisting  his 
hands  in  the  way  called  /  'isarjaiia,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  •  Here's-the-parson-going-up.stairs '  of  our  own  nursery 
days. 

Once  the  divinity  is  safely  removed,  the  girls  go  singing 
in  procession  to  the  river,  their  leader  carrying  the  image 
on  her  head,  and  finally  throwing  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

For  the  sake  of  continuity  we  have  followed  the  girls' 
worship  to  the  sixteenth  day,  but  now  wc  must  return  to 
Holi  itself. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  is  lit,  children  begin  to  throw  dust 
and  red  powder  over  each  other  and  over  some  of  their 
elders.  This  powder-throwing  is  con  inued  throughout  the 
next  day,  and  by  Kolis  it  is  kept  up  for  at  least  three  days. 
Children  are  careful  never  to  bespatter  their  maternal  or 
paternal  aunts,  but  they  specially  try  to  throw  it  over  the 
wives  of  their  elder  brothers,  wi.shing  them  each  a  .son  during 
the  coming  year.  Indeed,  so  connected  is  lloli  with  fertility 
rites,  that  if  more  than  a  year  has  pa.-.scd  since  the  wedding, 
and  a  wife  has  no  child,  she  and  her  husband  often  walk 
round   the   fire  with  their  garments   tied  together  and   offer 

'  lu'riay'i  i.s  never  ^ivcn  in  aim-;,  for  the  word  is  used  metmhorically  for 
life,  so  thai  if  you  yivc  a  llr,ilini;in  A//,/;;  (millet)  as  alms,  you  give  liiiii 
your,  lite.  One  of  the  euphemisms  lor  d>  iiij;  is  to  say:  '  His  Ihlj.in 
is  all  spent '. 
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.1  coconut  to  it,  and  th<'  children  take  special  care  to  sprinkle 
Mich  a  couple  the  next  day.  liut  men  and  boys  also  throw 
the  powder  over  each  other,  wishin;^  the  recipient  t^ood  luck 
for  the  year  and  niarkin;,;  each  other's  clothes  with  the  red 
imprint  of  their  ris^ht  hands,  while  women  powder  their 
brothers-in-law.  To  escape  the  children's  attentions,  -rown- 
ups  promise  them  dates  and  other  deli;,'hts.  In  tiie  old 
<la\s  the  youn<,r  men  of  the  village  used  to  form  into  two 
lines  and  throw  stones  at  each  other  in  mimic  warfare,  but 
this  often  led  to  such  serious  injuries  that  it  is  now  forbidden, 
much  as  town  and  gown  rows  are  in  O.xford.  Tl;cy  now 
content  themselves  with  throwing  powder  or  cow-dung'  cakes 
at  each  other  and  going  off  to  the  livcr  to  bathe.  In  the 
evenings  they  go  to  their  temples  and  offer  millet  to  Siv.\  or 
Visnu,  receiving /;v?j-,7^A?  in  the  temples  of  the  latter. 

We  have  seen  that  Holl  is  continued  for  more  than  three 
days  in  the  case  of  Kolis,  so  it  is  a  real  interruption  to  work, 
for  on  the  eight  days  preceding  it  is  considered  unlucky  to' 
put  a  beam  into  a  house,  to  move  into  a  house,  to  form  a  con- 
tract, or  to  get  engaged ;  but  the  deep-rooted  objection  that 
high-minded  Indians  feel  towards  Holl  is  that  in  its  obscenity 
and  licence  it  is  an  expression  of  the  darkest  shadow  cast  by 
idol- worship,  and  that  its  malign  influence  is  stronger  over  those 
whose  purity  should  be  most  guarded  :  little  children,  young 
men,  and  maidens  ;  for  a  week  at  least,  they  say,  it  turns  the 
happy  villages  of  their  beautiful  country-side  into  cesspools. 

S/x///  Month:  Caitra  OI arch- April). 
To  many  people  in  the  south  the  year  begins  with  the 
month  Caitra.  In  Kathiawar  and  Gujarat  the  years  are 
reckoned  from  the  reign  of  \'ikrama,  King  of  Ujjain,  who 
lived  rfi  j!.c.,  and  this  fashion  of  counting  the  years  is  called 
Saiiivat.  Hut  in  the  Deccan  the  year  is  countcel  from  Sali- 
vahana,  i.e.  from  A.D.  ;« ;  this  reckoning  is  called  Saka,  and 
those  Indian  calendars  which  follow  Saka  count  the  first  day 
of  Caitra— GudI  Pratipad  (The  Pleasant  First;— as  their  New 
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^'(^■l|■' ,  I  )a\-.  So  Dcrcmi-i  in  Kfillii.iw.'ir,  as  well  as  ih<«c  livinc; 
in  their  (uvn  country,  rro  throu;.;h  the  same  plcj.sant  --ocial  round 
on  the  first  of  C'aitra  that  the  ordinary  Kathiawari  does  after 
DTv;11T.  They  also  consult  tlieir  astro]oc;cr.s  as  to  the  planet 
that  will  rule  the  comin;^'  year.  If  it  1)C  Sukra  (\'enusl,  or 
Guru  (Ju[)itcr),  or  Hudha  (Mercury),  or  the  Moon,  all  will  he 
well  ;  but  if  Sani  (Saturnl  Ravi  (the  Sun),  or  Man^ala  (Mars) 
aie  t.)  s\vay  the  world,  the  year  will  be  an  evil  one.  Kor  in- 
.staucc,  many  l"nc;lish  people  hoped  that  1917  would  be  the 
year  of  Peace,  but  no  Indian  was  surprised  at  the  troubles  in 
Russia,  when  he  remembered  that  .Sani  ruled  that  year.  The 
astroloL'er  also  foretells  where  the  effects  of  the  t^ood  or  bad 
planet  will  be  felt,  and  in  return  for  all  his  labours  receives 
presents  of  clothes,  coco-nuts,  or  five  rupees. 

On  riudi  Pratipad  people  make  of  the  flowers  of  the  nh/i-lrcc 
a  proph)-lactic  aL,riinst  malaria. 

The  first  A'i'/c'  A'![i;/Us  of  ('aitra  arc  dedicated  to  the  c^oddcss 
ITirvatT,  the  w  ife  of  Si\a,  and  ;  omc  very  devout  inen  and 
women  l;eep  a  lic;ht  buriiinc^  all  tl'.cse  ni;4hts'  in  her  lionour 
and  observe  the  d.iys  ,!s  a  partial  fast.  eatin<:j  only  fruit  and 
milk-sweets. 

In  this  same  month  of  C'aitra,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
briL;lu  of  the  moon,  the  c^od  Rama's  birthday,  Riliiia-iidvau!! 
is  celebrated. 

The  rrod  Rama — the  seventh  incarnation  of  Visnu  and  the 
hero  of  the  Ramayana — was  born  exactly  at  noon,  and  at  that 
hour  the  temple  bells  bet;in  to  ring,  and  the  followers  both  of 
Siva  and  \'isnu  go  to  Visnu's  temple  to  worship.  A  little 
image  of  R.lma  is  arranged  in  a  cradle  in  the  inner  shrine,  and 
at  twelve,  amid  great  ringing  of  bells  and  blowing  of  conch- 
shells,  the  doors  of  the  shrine  are  thrown  open,  and  the  priest 
announces  the  birth  of  R.lma.  .All  the  audience  p^azc  with 
reverence  at  the  cradle  and  sing  songs  in  honour  of  the  god, 
recounting  how  at  tiie  request  of  Kausalya  the  god  \'isnu 
took-  birth  as  lier  son  and  was  called  Rama,  the  fisrinating 
one. 
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The  m.isc  is  indescribable,  uitli  some  jKople  sin;,nng,  and 
others  beatin;,'  kettle-drums  and  -ongs,  or  piayin-'on  pipes 
and  cymbals.  At  this  time,  ton.  presents  are'  made  to  the 
temple.  Sometii.^es  a  rich  man  .seizes  the  opportunity  to 
offer  a  fjold  iinai,rc,  but  most  devout  people  crivc  one  or  two 
rupees  to  the  temple  treasury  and  clothes  to  the  priest.  In 
return  evcr\-  visitor  receives  from  the  officiant  things  associated 
in  India  with  the  birth  of  a  child  :  giiig-r.  mola.s.ses,  and  dili- 
grains. 

A    l.imp  is  waved   in   front   of  the  cradle,  and,   if  he  can 
make   himself  heard,  a    iirahman   reads   the  account  of  the 
birth  of  Rama.     Then  every  one  goes  home  and  fasts  in  some 
degree  during  the  day,  eating  orly  fresh  dates,  milk,  or  sugar, 
but  no  grain,  or  flour,  or  an\-thing  made  from  flour.i     The 
very  strict,  however,  will   not   even  eat  fruit,  ordinary  .^alt,'^ 
red    pepper    (bl.ick    is   allowed),    or   betel-leaf   (arec.i-nut    is 
admitledl,  and,  of  course,  they  observe  the  strictest  chastity, 
as  they  always  do  on  fasts  when  ordinary  salt  is  forbidden.' 
In  the  evenings   the  Visnu   temples  are   illuminated,  and   a 
procession    is    made    through   the  town,  an   image  of  Rama 
being  carried  in  a  palanquin,  followed  by  music  and  drums. 
It    is    interesting    to    notice    that,    though    certain   gods   are 
worshipped    under   symbols,   such  as  the  lihga  of  Siva  and 
ihe    Salagrama    of    Vi.sini,    in    the    writer's    part    of  India, 
at  all   events,    worship   is   alwa\s  paid  to  the  idol  of  Rama 
itself'' 

Rfima'sbirthday,  however,  is  not  the  only  festival  celebrated 
during  the  bright  fortnight  of  Caitra,  for  the  last  three  days 
of  this  moonlit  time— the  Ardvdrd  or  Pitri  Daj's— arc  sacred 
to  ilead  ancestors.     No  special  festival  is  celebrated  in   their 

'  .Such  .1  partial  fast,  when  fruit  is  allowed,  is  c.-illed  a  Phal.ihara 
A  distinction  is  made  bctueen  s.dt  fn.ni  the  sea  and  salt  from  mines 
baK    -om  the  se.i  is  forbidden  on  celibate  fast  days,  though  salt  from  mines' 
may  be  eaten. 

'  '^Y'''  }\  ""^  ''°r''--'  •'.^■•'i??ava  festival,  but  every   lirfdiman,  even 
hougn  a  follower  of  .Siva,  is  expected  to  observe  the  five  gieat  Wiisn  iv  . 
Pasts,  ue.  the  two  eleventh  days  of  every  month,  this  of  K.una-navanii 
^risimha-catiirdasi,  Jivnmastami.  and  XTimana-clvadasi. 
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liDiiour,  but  a  man  ^'.lins  merit  by  pci forming'  ,1  Siaddha  for 
llicir  bciulU  ciurin^'  tlicsc  days,  even  in  Iiis  own  town,  and 
^ains  great  nuiit  if  lie  pcit'onns  Sraddiia  in  certain  sprci.d 
places,  siicli  a^  Ciav.i  nr  Siddlipiu.  In  K.itliiaw.ir  itself  lii'' 
best  place  to  l;o  to  i^  i'rabh.isa  I\it  m,  uhcie,  nut  fir  from  the 
famous  temi)le  of  SMnmatli,  three  rivers  meet  Jjefore  fdlin^' 
into  the  sea;  and  it' a  man  simply  wants  to  _L;ain  i  stin^  merit, 
or  if  bis  dc.ul  an.est(M-s  are  causintj  constant  illness  in  bis 
household  by  a  worryint;  habit  the  dead  sometimes  indulge  in 
of  drinking  the  blood  of  the  living,  he  causes  a  Sraddha  to  be 
perfirmed.  If  the  dead  are  causing  childlessness,  a  house- 
holder often  takes  advantage  of  these  three  day:;  to  ha\e  the 
calf  marriage  '  performed,  either  in  his  own  house,  or  at  places 
like  Junagadh  or  I'rabhasa  I'atan. 

Wherever  he  decido  to  have  the  Sraddha  performed,  the 
householder  unmurmuringly  fasts  for  the  day,  and  has  his 
upper  lip  sha\ed,  f -r  he  feels  that  he  has  won  peace  and  pit/tya 
(mciit). 

The  ladies  of  the  house  during  all  these  three  days  pay 
special  devotion  to  pipal  trees. 

Hindus  regard  pipal  trees  as  very  sacred,  since  they  are  the 
abode  of  Visrni,  and  they  are  accordingly  much  distressed 
when  one  is  injured.^ 

During  these  three  days  the  ladies  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning,  bathe,  and  put  on  silk  clothes,  and  then  start  out  to 
worship  the  nearest  pipal  tree,  carrying  in  their  hands  a  couple 
of  either  cooper  or  black  earthenware  pots  full  of  water. 

Arri\ed  at  the  tree,  they  circumambulate  it  from  right 
to  left  three  times,  fust,  however,  pouring  water  very  carefully 
round  the  tree-stem  from  the  upper,  and  then  from  the  lower, 
of  the  two  vessels  that  they  have  brought.  The  ladies  will  tell 
you  that  this  water-pouring  soothes  Visnu,  who  lives  in  the  tree, 

'  Cf.  pp.  175  ff. 

'  They  are  careful  never  to  plant  a  pipal  tree  too  near  a  house,  lest  lis 
roots  should  burrow  under  the  hearth  and  soviet  burnt  ;  and  riots  between 
the  two  coniiiiunities  have  arisen  throu.i,'h  Muhanini.idaii',  cutlinj,'  pipal 
br,in<lies  Ij.uk  to  make  room  fo'  llnir  tabiits  to  pass. 
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and  tliat  he  will  in  rcliim  try  and  JKlp  tiair  dcul  ancestors,...- 
at  least  prevent  tlicm  from  injnrin;.;  their  living'  descendants. 

On  the  last  d.iy  tlic  householder  and  his  la.iies  unite  to 
Iced  at  least  five  llrahnians.  so  that  the  three  da\  s'  u.^rshij) 
resembles  a  Sraildha  nn  a  small  Male. 

Dmint,'  the  year  there  are  three  -uch  groups  <;!  I'ltri 
days;  fn-t,  tho  e  in  the  m(,nth  ..1  Kaittika;  scco.ully,  those 
we  have  just  been  discu.ssin},' ;  and  fmally  and  most  important 
of  all.  the  la  t  three  d.iys  of  the  dark  t.-rttn'^'ht  in  Sravana, 
when  all  Hindus,  men  ,ind  women,  nui.sl  puur  water  on  pipal 
tiees. 

inirin^r  the  last  eij.;lit  days  of  the  month  of  Caitra  people 
anxiously  look  .ait  f..r  indications  as  to  the  cominjr  of  the 
monsoon.  It  is  most  important  that  no  clouds  at  all  should 
be  vi.sibl.-,  especially  on  the  ei-hth  and  lourleenth  days  of  this 
fortnight. 

Siiriil/i  Mciit/i:    ]',usn/;/i,i  {A/^ril  May). 

On  the  thud  day  of  the  bri-ht  half  of  \',ii.sakha,  Ak.uiya 
Trttiyd,  is  celebrated  the  birthday  of  I'arasurama  (Rama-wiih- 
the-a.xc),  the  si.xth  incarn.ition  of  the  god  Vistiu.  (It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  hero  possessed  only  six  out  of  the  sixteen 
powers  of  the  god.)  Most  followers  of  Siva,  at  least  in  Kathi- 
awar,  ob.servc  the  day  by  eating  .specially  dainty  food'  in  its 
honour,  though  only  the  best  instructed  .seem  to  know  who.se 
birthday  it  commemorates. 

There  i.s  one  vcr\-  nice  thing  about  the  day  :  unlike  some 
other  festivals,  it  can  never  be  inau.spicious,  and  so  it  is 
a  particularly  good  day  on'  which  to  begin  any  enterprise, 
such  as  opening  a  new  shop,  marrying,  betrothing,  or  starling 
out  on  a  journey. 

llie  anxiety  about  the  monsoon  is  now  deepening,  and  on 
this  day  farmers,  in  Kathiawar.  and  doubtless  elsewhere  too, 
note  with  apprehension  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  accord- 

•  Two  special  dishes  eaten  on  this  day  arc  a  mixture  of  wheat,  treacle 
and  clantied  butter,  and  anf>thcr  of  t.iniarind-w.Tier  .m.l  treru  le 
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ill"  !()  llic  way  it  blows  expect  a  po  xi  "i  bad  monsoon.  lo 
tr.sl  it  a.L-iiraU'ly,  lluy  often  build  a  Inc  if  f).ivala-u..o  1.  i.r 
111. 1(1  lip  .MiuHildi  liil^'  I  "U  -dan  ;  lakcs. 

1.)  iindi  i-t.iliil  the  Indian  cultiv  doi',  fnlin^s  about  the 
nioti^.ion,  wl  nuisl  iLiiainber  that,  uhilsl  j^^ood  rains  in.iy 
mean  prospciiiy,  bad  rains  sptll  ruin,  .iiid  is  a  man's  life-story 
is  col. Mired  !)>■  his  d.  die  for  a  .in.  .--o  lii>  .s.icrcd  >(ar  and 
it-,  iLiuiionies  .lie  laiiH'ly  directed  to  obtainitiL;  a  i^ood 
m  'MS.  mil. 

i'lie  follow  in;.;  day,  the  fi>inili  of  the  brij^lit  lialf  of  the 
monlli  of  \'aisrikha,  i-  (,,nusii-caliiit/it.  the  annivers.iry,  not 
of  tiie  biilli,  but  of  the  mending' or  re-headini;  of  (ianesi  (or 
Ganapati'.  Cjanesa  is  .i  ^'od  i^i  siuh  importance,  and  his  name 
recurs  -o  frcqiieiitl,\-  i  our  -tudic-.  lliat  it  will  help  our  work- 
forward  if  we  jiut  to-elher  here  some  of  the  most  important 
facts  about  him. 

JJurini;  the  absence  of  the  i;od  Siva,  lii^  wife  I'aivali,  feelin;,^^ 
lonely,  created  a  daiiLjliter,  I'.u'i,  out  of  tin  'crspiration  of  licr 
left    irm.  and   a  st)n,  Gants.i.  out   of  the  '•  'tion  of  her 

ri^dit    arm.       I'he    mischief-maker,    .\'<'iiijit,i,    ue  1    told 

Siva     what    had    hippened,    puttint,'    the    worst    c  tion 

po.ssible  on  it  all.  Siva  returned  home  enraged,  and  his  wrath 
was  '■'jr*'  r  kindle'  by  the  fidelit>-  of  Gancsa,  who  happened 
to  be  actmi;  as  door-keeper  at  thi-  time  and  ro^'sised  Ig  .\dinil 
an  unknown  strani^cr,  whereupon  .Siva  incontinently  behe.ided 
the  boy,  whilst  Usa,  the  daughter,  saved  herself  by  hiding  in 
;i  j.ir  of  salt,  rfuvali  was  so  distressed,  when  she  realized 
what  had  happened,  that  to  comfort  her  Siva  promised  to 
replace  Ganesa's  original  head  with  that  of  the  first  animal 
his  servant  slew:  this  hapiiened  to  be  an  elephant,  and  so 
to  this  day  the  god  is  represented  with  an  elephant's  head. 
The  trunk',  however,  may  turn  cither  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  and  it  is  most  imijoitant  lo  notice  in  which  direction 
it  is  turned,  for  Gaiic.sa  with  his  trunk  turncil  to  his  own 
right  hand  is  a  dangerous  god  to  worship.  Only  a  Brahman 
in  ;i   stjite  o\    the  utme--t  ceremonial   purity  dare  attempt   it, 
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atiil  it   he  SL'is  up  sucli  .1  <(oc!,  he  miist  uoi-hip  it  every  siiifjlc 
(l.iy  wiUuHil  omi^■^i  '11  ;   the  ^od  is  complacent  if  uliitc  daihiia 
^ra>^  be  offered  liiin,  luit  woe  hctidc  the  devotee  who  offi'i  . 
tiil.'isi  leave-,  in  ciror,  oi  make-  an)-  oihi  r  slip  in  the  ritual. 

The  god  with  iiis  trunk  turned  towards  liis  left  hand, 
liowevcr,  is  in  (|uitc  a  ditterent  mood:  even  a  Suiha  daie 
apiiroach  him,  and  he  <an  he  woishippid  ([uite  infoi  ni all)', 
and  even  tliough  his  worshipper  be  iKt  ceicmoni.di)-  pure.  So 
it  comes  to  pa->-  that  the  Canrsa  u  ith  tlie  tiunk  to  the 
rij^ht  is  seldom  woishipped,  \>h(ieis  the  leftward-looking  idol 
is  \\or.^hippe^l  throughout  the  \ear  m  'I'ui  sdays  and  Satur- 
days (juite  informally,  by  cl.iritied  butter  and  red  le.id  poured 
o\er  his  image. 

Hut  tlKrc  is  a  further  p(}int:  I'arvati  was  not  onl\-  dis- 
tressed, she  was  aKo  e\ticmel\-  angry  at  this  .spoiling  of  her 
hand.some  child,  and  e\cry  one  knows  how  much  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  an  angry  woman  is  than  an  angry 
man;  so  to  soothe  her,  .Siva  [uomised  that,  to  make  u[)  for 
his  ugliness,  at  every  ceremony  (iatiesa  .should  be  worshipixd 
before  any  other  god,  aud  that  he  should  have  the  power 
of  removing  every  obst.icle  in  the  [lalh  of  his  worshipper. 

He  also  endowed  him  with  four  wi\e-':  [ntelligence,  Ojju- 
lence.  Success,  and  Splendour;  and  two  sons:  Wealth  and 
I''''fit,  all  of  which  things  Gatiesa  can  bestow  on  his  wor- 
ship[)crs.  Xow.  no  one  is  going  to  offend  a'god  with  .such 
gifts  in  his  power,  so  on  every  occasion  the  worship  of  Gane.sa 
takes  precedence. 

Not  only  .so,  but  Gane.sa  is  also  the  lord  of  every  orifice  of 
the  human  bod)-,  and,  if  he  is  not  worshipped,  he  could  do 
things  like  :.topping  the  breath  and  .so  causing  death. 

An  image  o*"  Gane.sa  is  generally  found  over  the  entr.tncc 
gate  to  a  city  anti  in  the  porch  of  a  temple  ;  and  if  the  door 
of  a  liou.se  faces  a  side  wall  (a  very  inauspicious  thing),  a  little 
image  of  G.me.sa  is  carved  on  the  lintel  of  the  door  to  remove 
the  ill  luck.  It  is  very  lucky  to  come  upon  an  image  of 
Ganesa  when  digging  the  ground,  but  still  luckier  if  the  idol  is 
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fiiund  lU'.ir  till'  loot  o(  ;iii  Aik;i  tree,  f'.>r  in  tliis  case  .lil  the 
(iiiclcr  iias  to  do  is  to  place  a  ^old  rint;  on  the  ( lepliaiil  tiiitik 
of  tlio  rjod  before  \vor.s!iip[Mn<:j  it,  and  he  knows  to  a  ccilaiiit_\' 
tiiat  liis  c.eiA'  desire  ami  c\Tr\-  ^\■isu  will  l)e  fulfilled. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  dark  of  the  moon  in  every  month  is 
sacred  to  the  Illephant-god  throuf;hoiit  the  year,  so  people  who 
arc  in  pecuniary  embarrassment  fast  all  that  day,  and  in  tlic 
eveninf[  worship  Gaiic^a  as  Loid  of  Wealth.  Then,  about  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  t]ie\'  look  out  of  doors  to  tr\'  if  they  can  see 
the  inoon,  and  as  soon  as  ever  the)'  can  sec  it  in  the  sk}-,  tlicy 
feel  at  liberty  to  break  their  fast. 

]5ut  on  Ganesa-caturthl  Hindus  worship  tlie  f^od  with 
greater  zeal  and  obser'-e  the  fast  with  greater  strictness,  and  so 
look  out  for  the  moon  with  greater  eagerness. 

The  diffidUy  is  that  in  some  other  partsof  India  the  I'^ourth 
of  Gane.'-a  is  celebrated  (ni  the  fomth  of  the  bright  lialf  of 
Bliddrapada.  and  so,  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  many  Kathiawaiis 
observe  this  daj-  also. 

To  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  daughter.  Usa,  .^aved  her- 
self b}'  hiding  in  a  salt-barrel,  many  Ilinihi  ladies  abstain  from 
tile  use  of  salt  during  <•  '  ra. 

The  fourteenth  d  .y  ,ii_  bright  half  of  the  month  X'ai.sakha, 
Nrisv'nltacatiiniasl  ^  is  a  great  festival  c^l  the  \'ai.snava,  for  it  is 
the  ai.niversary  of  the  appearance  of  the  god  V'i.snu  as  a  man- 
lion  to  save  his  follower  Prahlada  from  the  cruelty  of  his 
father.    Hiranyaka.sipu. 

It  will  be  .■emembcred  .low  lloli  celebrates  the  failure  of 
one  attei.pt  the  father  made  to  injure  his  son  ;'  not  content 
with  that,  the  wicked  pani't  orilcretl  his  boy  to  embr.ice  a  red- 
hot  pillar,  when  lo  1  the  pillar  burst,  and  'v'isnu  came  forth  as 
a  creature,  half  man  and  hall  lion,  to  rescue  his  worshipiier. 
Hrahma  iiad  promised  the  wicked  father  that  he  should  be 
invulnerable  '"■om  the  attacks  of  man  or  beast;  on  land,  on 
sea,  in  the  >!<)•,  or  in  the  interx'cning  space  ;  and  from  weapon 
or   poison  ;    by    d.iy   ur    night  ;  iiisitle   or   caitsidc   the   house. 

'  See  pp.  :t)of. 
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X'isnu  niana^^cd  to  c\-aclc  lliis  comprciicn-^ivc  safe-conduct  by 
becoming  half-man,  half-bea^t,  appearing  from  a  pillar,  taking 
the  father  on  his  lap,  and  tearing  him  to  pieces  at  twilight 
(which  could  not  fairly  be  considered  day  or  night),  on  the 
threshold  of  his  house,  which  was  neither  within  nor  without  it. 

\'isnu  grows  enraged  when  any  of  his  followers  are  injured, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  was  so  angry  that  Siva  thought  he  might 
injure  the  world  ;  accordingly,  Siva  assumed  the  form  of  an 
imposing  beast  called  Snrab/ui,  which  is  even  more  powerful 
than  a  lioM,and  this  '  more-than-h'on  '  rolled  in  front  of  the 'man- 
lion  '  so  divertingly  that  the  anger  of  X'isnu  was  appeased. 

Followers  of  Siva  keep  this  fast,  just  as  they  do  the  anni- 
versary of  Kama's  birthday,  by  observing  celibacy,  abstaining 
from  salt,  and  fasting  all  da\'.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  temples  do  so,  but  very  bu  y  people  content 
themselves  with  fasting. 

Eighth  Mouth:  yycstha  {May-jiiu,). 

The  eighth  month  of  the  Hindu  \ear  is  a  good  month  and 
auspicious  for  marriage.  e.\cei)ting  for  the  eldest  son  ofa  family 
(the  Jyestha)  whose  name  resembles  that  of  the  month  too 
closely  for  it  to  be  safe  for  him  to  contract  a  marriage 
during  it. 

Every  one  is  now  on  the  look-out  for  the  Signs  of  a  (jood 
Monsoon,  round  which  the  whole  conversation  of  the  people 
circles,  for  this  is  the  month,  at  least  in  W  estern  India,  when 
they  hope  the  rains  will  burst. 

()n  the  .second  day  of  the  month  everybody  ga/.es  an.xiously 
at  the  crescent  moon  and  hopes  that  its  two  ends  may  be 
exactly  level,  for  it  is  thought  of  as  a  balance,  and  it  is  lucky 
if  the  scales  are  even. 

The  northern  end  of  the  crescent  i  called  the  Aluhammadan 
end,  and  if  that  is  weighed  down  with  good  luck,  the  Muham- 
madans  will  have  all  the  prosperity,  and,  amongst  other  evils, 
the  Hindus  (who  are  more  often  cultivators  than  the  Muliam- 
madans)  will  have  a  bad  harvest.     If  the  Hindu  or  southern 
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end  .if  tlic  balance  1)C  wcicrhcd  down,  tlic  harvest  will  be  ,qood 
cnoni^di  to  make  tiicni  the  richer  portion  of  the  community; 
but  if  both  ends  are  equal,  the  harvest  will  be  s-  ^ood  that 
both  Hindus  and  Muhammadans  will  be  equ.illy  t     ichcd. 

If  on  this  second  day  of  the  bright  half  thunder  be  heard 
and  lightning  seen,  there  will  be  scarcity  of  rain.  Tiie 
proverb  runs:  •  If  it  thunders  on  the  seccnc  of  Jyestha  in  the 
bri.i;lit  fortnight,  the  rain  that  was  in  the  clouds  is  dispersed  ; 
so  don't  gamble  or  bet  on  the  rains.  O  A,-,trolnger '.  An 
a.strologcr  is  a  very  important  perso:-  just  now,  for  he  tells 
which  of  the  twcnt)-scvcn  constellations  (each  of  which  lasts 
lor  about  fourteen  days)  is  in  the  ascendant.  If  it  begins  to 
rain  under  the  Asviiii  constellation,  there  will  not  be  much 
corn  ;  it  it  rains  or  even  drizzles  under  Rciuxtt,  there  will  be 
great  scarcity  of  water ;  rain  under  lUiardiji  will  destroy 
everything :  the  proverb  says:  'If  it  rains  in  Bliaram,  the 
man  will  leave  his  wedded  wife  (to  wander  in  poverty) '.  If, 
however,  during  Kiittika  thunder  is  heard,  the  year  will  be 
good  ;  indeed,  .so  strong  is  the  influence  of  thunder  at  that 
time,  that,  even  if  it  has  rained  under  the  three  con.stcllations, 
the  evil  will  be  nullified,  and,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  yeaf 
will  be  good.  (The  writer  was  once  worki.ng  in  Kiittika  with 
her  ])andits,  who  were  very  worried  about  the  evil  omens, 
when  thunder  was  heard,  and  she  will  never  forget  their  joy 
and  relief.)  When  the  actual  bursting  of  the  monsoon  is 
expected,  it  is  unlucky,  according  to  another  proverb  -if  the 
clouds  appear  in  the  morning  and  are  of  the  grey  colour  of 
a  crow's  breast,  if  the  sun's  disk  is  like  a  broad  plate  with  no 
warmth  in  it,  ami  if  the  wind  blows  from  the  south-west,  for 
all  these  tilings  will  drive  the  rain  far  away'. 

The  heat  in  Jye.stha  should  be  very  great  ;  in  fact,  many  of 
us  feel  that  the  one  time  when  Kathiawar  is  unendurable  is 
the  first  fortnight  in  June  ;  but  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
saying  :  '  When  the  sun  gives  heat,  there  is  hope  of  rain  '. 

The  behaviour  of  birds  also  gives  a  clue  m  the  monsoon, 
for  a  proverb  declares:  'When  fishes  and  rdligators  come  to 
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the  .surface  of  the  writer,  when  sparrows  take  tlieir  baths  in  the 
ihwt,  wlien  ants  are  seen  carr)in<^r  tlieir  e^j.^s  in  their  nionths, 
then  the  rains  will  be  very  good'.  On  tlie  other  hand,  'If 
crows  chatter  at  ni,i;ht,  or  jackals  talk  by  day.  the  poet 
Bhadali  says  that  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  famine'. 

The  second  of  J\-estlia  is  a  very  imporiant  date  for  fore- 
casting the  monsoon  ;  but  it  i<  also  necessary  to  notice  whether 
rain  acti.all}-  fails  on  the  fouiccenth  or  hfternth  days  of  the 
month  of  J)-cstha,  for  if  so,  there  will  onlj-  b.  enoiij^h  water  to 
till  pools  and  wells,  not  enoii-rh  to  fill  the  rivers. 

In  fact,  so  many  proverbs  are  there  about  the  monsoon,  that 
a  book  has  been  compiled  of  them  called  the  Rosary  of  the 
Clouds. 

In  Kath.awar  the  farmers,  after  consultinfy  an  astrologer  to 
tnui  the  most  auspicious  d.iy  in  which  to  begin,  plough  in  winter 
and  plough  again  in  the  summer,  so  that  directly  the  rain  falls 
the)  are  ready  to  sow.  (In  many  ])arts  they  do  not  plough 
till  the  rain  falls.) 

Usually  Jyestha  is  the  month  for  sowing,  though,  if  the 
rains  be  late,  that  will  have  to  be  put  off  to  .X.sadha. 

The  ten  first  da\  ;  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  Jyestha 
are  also  concerned  with  water  in  another  form,  for  they  are 
sacred  to  the  Worship  of  the  River  Ganges. 

dnce  upon  a  time  there  was  a  king  named  Sagara,  who 
ac(iuircil  such  power  and  nieiit  by  performing  ninety-nine 
horse-sacrifices  tiiat  the  d  Indra  trembled  for  his  superiority. 
If  the  hundredth  sacrifice  were  successfully  accomplished, 
Sagara,  though  a  mortal,  would  be  stronger  than  the  god, 
which  to  i.revenl,  Indra  stole  the  last  iior.se  and  hid  it  in  the 
hermitage  of  the  sage  Kapila.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Sagara 
sent  the  entire  crowd  of  his  sixty  thousand  sons  to  find  it. 
They  went  to  the  hermitage  and  there  most  unwisely  called 
the  sage  a  horse-thief,  a  term  no  recluse  in  India,  or  even  in 
the  wild  west,  appreciates.  The  sage  prompt!}-  produced  fnc 
from  his  eye  (a  way  that  gods  and  sages  have  in  India)  and 
burnt  up  the  whole  crowd.     King  Sagara  then  sent  iiis  one 
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I'l-ccioiis  ^;rand>oii,  liis  (Ksccndanl  ,  .  aiKitlKr  wife,  to  the  saL;e 
to  a.sk  hi»-  ♦->  allow  his  -ons  at  'cast  in  attain  Mo/^sa,  since 
nun  l<i'  ihrouc;li  llio  ani^cr  of  a  Ihalinian  arc  ordinarily 
rticfratci.  to  Xarakd.  'I'iie  sage  would  only  promise  to  do 
tliis  if  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  the  ri\cr  wiiich  clcansis 
from  sin  and  gives  deliverance  to  mortals,  hitherto  entirely 
a  heavenly  stream,  were  biought  down  to  eaitli.  The  granil- 
si>-i  pcrf'irmcd  endless  austerities,  hut  cnuKl  not  gain  power 
enough  to  do  this;  after  his  death  liis  son  tools'  up  the  task, 
but  also  failed  ;  and  so  did  his  son ;  however,  the  first  man's 
great-grandson,  called  I^hagiratha,  performed  such  austerities 
that  the  Ganges  consented  to  fall  to  the  earth,  on  condition 
that  some  one  should  receive  her  flow.  Hhagiratha  turned  his 
attention  to  the  god  Siva,  and  by  renewed  austerities  gained 
such  power  over  the  god  that  he  persuaded  him  to  receive  the 
stream  vn  his  head,  from  whence  it  falls  to  the  ground,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  picture  of  the  god  to  this  day;  and  in  Siva 
temples  an  image  of  the  Ganges  ma)-  usually  be  found.  The 
sage  Kapila  threw  some  of  the  water  on  the  sixty  thousand 
sons,  who  thereupon  all  attained  Mok.sa.  Ever  since  then  it 
has  been  believed  that  anj'  dead  person  on  whose  ashes  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  is  poured  gains  Moksa. 

The  stream  of  the  Cjange.-  first  !cll  on  the  heatl  of  the  gml 
Siva  during  the  l"ii>t  ten  days  of  Jj-cslha.  si5  now  during  tliose 
ten  daj's  special  reverence  is  paitl  to  the  Ganges,  with  the 
object  of  being  cleansed  i'rum  sin  and  all  its  consequences  and 
obtaining  .Moksa. 

Those  ]5rahman  men  and  women  who  hold  the  ten  days  in 
special  reverence— nt>t  all  do  so  —bathe  early  in  the  morning 
in  water  from  the  Ganges;  if  possible,  the)'  bathe  entirely'  in 
w.iter  brought  from  that  river  :  if  not,  they  put  one  drop  of  its 
sacred  stream  into  ordinary  water,  or  failing  even  this,  bathe 
in  an  ordinar)'  river.' 


'  Sellers  of  water  trciiii  ihc  t-an^cs  aie  a  I onuiicn  b.i:.;lii  in  fc\ci\  limi.in 
lown.  Tlicy  tarry  tln'  u,itcr-|)Olj  (,n  a  yi'ke,  .aul  kimt  c.ich  put  uiili  led 
cloth. 
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DuriiiL;  the  ten  daj-s  ihcy  only  v.a  once  in  tlic  twenty-four 
hours  and  listen  daily  to  the  -tor)-  of  the  '  l-'all  of  the  Ganf^es 
to  Earth  '.  as  it  is  read  by  some  Hrfdiman.  At  the  end  of  the 
ten  days  they  make  up  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  collection 
of  a  red  earthen  pot  filled  with  water  and  having  a  laddii  at 
the  top,  a  fan.  a  stjuare  piece  of  while  cloth,  or  a  big  loin-cloth, 
and  some  silver  coins,  and  present  it  all  to  the  reader  and  to 
their  familj-  jiricst. 

BliiDia-ckadast  (Bhinia's  Eleventh  Day),  the  day  imme- 
diately following  the  ten  days'  fast  in  honour  of  th.  Ganges,  is 
also  a  fast.  Most  of  the  devout,  wc  have  already  noted,  keep 
each  eleventh  day  of  every  month  as  a  fast,  but  even  the  lax 
and  careless  keep  this  great  fast  of  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
bright  half  of  Jye.stha,  so  great  is  the  merit  to  be  won  thereby. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  extremely  fat  man  who  had 
an  enormous  appetite.  Some  said  his  appetite  was  caused  l)j 
gluttony,  others  that  the  poor  man  had  ,  fuc  of  the  kind  called 
Vrika  '  burning  in.--idc  hini,  which  burnt  up  everything  he  ate. 

Anyhow,  this  poor  gentleman — Bhima  by  name— the  second 
of  the  heroic  Pandava,  the  heroes  of  the  Mahdbharata.  found 
it  quite  impossible  to  keep  the  fast  each  eleventh  day.  .So  he 
asked  Krisna  if  he  would  be  so  kind  as  to  assist  him  by  naming 
one  day — one  special  eleventh — by  fasting  on  which  he  migiit 
gain  the  same  merit  as  if  he  fasted  on  each  eleventh.  Krisna 
consented  and  appointed  thi.-.  day,  the  l-'.levcnth  of  Jye.stha  ;  so 
ver)-  busy  peoi)le,  ;'s  well  as  those  who  arc  veiy  hungry  by 
nature,  follow  his  example,  fasting  from  everything  but  fruit, 
and  going  to  the  temples  to  worship.  Rigorists  take  neither 
iruit  nor  water  (save  AcamcDia)  on  this  day,  but  others  ,say  that, 
once  a  man  has  sons,  the  Scriptures  permit  him  to  eat  fruit  on 
any    fast   day.   however  strict.     Although    Bhima    turned    to 


'  There  arc  ihrtc  kinds  ot  tire  :  \;ul.i\.ii,'ni,  the  lire  uhith  Iji.rns  under 
the  .sea  and  causes  ihc  waves,  iind  which  con.^Lllnes  so  much  water  thai  it 
keeps  the  ocean  at  tlie  same  level,  no  matter  how  nian>  rivers  pour  into 
It  ;  Laukika^s'iii.  the  ordin<iry  domestic  lire  whicli  burns  iwi  the  earth  ; 
\  rik.t,  a  subdivision  of  Jath,ir;ii;ni,  the  lire  in  the  stomach  whose  buniiiig 
you  cm  hear  when  you  put  your  linger  in  your  ears. 
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KrJMia  i(ir  assistance,  \  ct  lie  is  accouiUcd  a  special  (le\. .tec  of 
Siva,  and  mi  even-  oiu  ^r^cs  to  vorslitp  in  the  Siva  temples, 
which  are  specially  illiiininatetl.  and,  atUr  vi-itinL,^  the  temples. 
they  aie  careful  to  keep  awake  all  niL;ht. 

Newly  mnnicd  ladies  should  observe  the  i'lirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  of  the  brii,dit  of  the  moon  of  lyestha  as 
a  fast,  if  at  all  possible,  the  occasion  beinc^  known  ,is  I'/jfa 
Savitri  I'l-atn.  If  they  cannot  hold  out  for  the  three  whole 
days,  lhe_\-  content  thcniselvcs  with  fastinr^  on  tl  hist  day, 
but  it  i-.  wiser  and  safer  f)r  them  to  fist  the  three  days, 
and  each  daj- worship  a  banyan-tree'  under  the  direction  of 
a  Hrahman.  The  intcrestiiij;  thinj;  is  that  no  unmarried  girl 
ma>-  keep  this  fast,  or  worship  the  tree.  lUit  yonng  married 
women  circumambulate  the  tn  e.  with  theii  right  hands  towards 
it,  one  hundred  ant!  eight  times,  water  it,  burn  a  lamp  fed  witli 
clarified  butter  under  its  shade,  and  ofur  the  fivefold  worsliip 
(marking,  incense,  lamp,  offerings,  arnti). 

The  origin  of  the  fa.st  is  thus  explained.  There  was  once 
a  learned  princess  of  great  beauty,  betrothed  to  a  i^iince.  who, 
l)oor  man.  was  not  onl)-  dethroned  and  exiled,  but  also  fated  to 
die  within  a  year.  Though  the  princess  knew  his  doom,  her 
love  w,!>  so  great  that  she  married  liim,  and  they  lived 
together  in  great  haiipiness  in  a  forest.  A  sage  who  pitied 
her  love  and  fears  advised  her  to  fast  and  worship  a  ban\-an- 
Iree  and  see  if  by  .so  doing  she  could  not  save  her  hu-band. 
She  obeyed,  and  when  the  term  of  their  happy  year  w.i  com- 
pleted, she  persuaded  her  husband  to  let  iier  accompanj-  him 
on  his  wood-cutting  journej-s  into  the  forest.  It  was  well  that 
.she  was  beside  liim.  for  at  niidda\-  the  dread  god  Varna 
appeareil  .ind  sought  the  jirince.  I'iteously  the  loving  princess 
pleaded  for  her  husband's  life  ;  Yixma,  however,  declined  to 
.spare  him,  but.  influenced  by  her  beauty  and  distress,  granted 
her  four  boons.  She  asked  for  the  kingdom  to  be  given  back 
to  iier  blinded  iather-in-law  together  with  liis  sight,  and  for 
a  bn.ilhei.  and  then,  with  a  loving  woman's  craft,  ^hc  said   she 

'   Fhus  Iiuiii!. 
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had  one  petition  to  a-k  lor  herself,  that  An-  mi{;ht  hear  tliis 
her  princely  luisbaiid  a  hundred  sons.  Vania  t^ranted  her 
request,  and  then,  ^cein-  that  he  had  already  by  im[)lication 
pioniised  her  iiusband  a  lunj;  lite,  remitted  his  sentence  of 
death. 

-So  on  this  day  married  women  fast,  iiri^'ed  thereto  b\-  the 
ever-present  fear  ni  widowhood,  to  -aiii  tJieir  iiu>bands  a 
hundred  years  at  least  of  added  life.  'Ihcj-  worship  tlie 
banyan-tree,  -eein<,'  that  it  is  the  lon^a\st-lived  tree  in  India. 

The  last  fast  mentioned  was  only  for  the  manied;  but  the 
unmarried  girls  are  not  forgotten,  either,  for  every  Sunda)-  in 
the  month  of  Jje.stlia  the  j-oung  giils  fast  from  salt,  eat  only 
the  simplest  food,  bread,  rice,  or  fruit,  and  sit  sedately  in  one 
place  all  day  long  till  evening.  Then  they  go  to  the  temples, 
meet  their  little  friends,  and  all  make  merry  together,  after 
worshipping  Farvati,  the  wife  of  Siva,  in  the  liope  of  getting 
good  husbands.  Sometimes  they  just  worship  the  goddess 
mentally,  at  others  they  go  down  to  the  river  bank,  make 
heaps  ot  sand  there  and  worship  them,  calling  tiiem  I'arvatl. 
But  all  this  Sunday  worship  is  looked  on  as  just  preliminary 
to  the  great  festival  of  Molakata. 

Xi/it//  Mo)tth  :  Asddha  ijiiih-july  . 

This  is  a  thoroughly  auspicious  month.  We  have  already 
described  two  possible  New  Year's  Days,  and  now  we  meet 
a  third,  for  in  one  part  of  Kathiawar,  the  ll.llara  T'-ant,'  the 
year  begins  on  the  Second Dnj  of  the  bright  iialf  of  this  month. 
It  is  observed  with  all  the  rejoicings  ant!  formalities  we  have 
aheady  described  :  the  ruling  chief  holds  a  court  and  is  greeted 
in  the  usual  manner. 

In  other  parts  of  Kathiawar  the  second  day  of  Asfidha  is 
observed  as  a  fast,  no  one  eating  till  he  has  seen  the  moon ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  can  be  de.-cried,  he  must  promptly  eat  both 


'  Tliis  counting  nf  the-  yc;ir,  the  Iljlrirn  S.iiiu.a,  as  it  is  called,  is 
specially  observed  in  JfinmaKar  and  all  the  .Stones  de?rcn''cd  from  J.imna- 
gar,  sucli  as  K.ijkot,  Ciondal,  Dhrcil. 
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b-maiias  .ind  biiad.  Tlic  iiKiinciU  lie  >ccs  the  moon  s  cir>cc'nt, 
;'.  man  imi-l  IjiIml;  out  a  --iKcr,  or.  better  ^tiil,  a  i^oid  coin,  il  he 
\v,iiu--  I''  Ijc  hicly  thi    wliolc  ycir  throufjh. 

\\  c  lia\c  >cL'n  that  tlic  nic'ii'-OMii  nia\-  hurst  in  llic  month  of 
JjT.stlia,  Ijut  it  is  often  wy  hitc.  and  so  tliis  month  of  Asadha 
is  as  important  as  the  [  ix'iou  ;  one,  and  as  full  of  siyns  and 
poi  tents.  I'"or  instance,  if  the  second  day  and  the  ninth  day 
of  the  biii;lit  half  of  Asfujlia  fall  on  a  Monda)-,  a  Thursday,  or 
a  I'Vida)-.  torrents  of  rain  will  follow  ;  if  they  fall  on  a  Sunday, 
the  he.it  will  be  terrific;  if  they  fall  on  a  Wcdne  day.  there 
will  be  moder.ite  rains,  and  not  much  heat;  if  they  fall  on 
a  Tuesday  there  will  be  scarcit)'  of  rain  ;  but  if  by  some  ill 
chance  they  fall  on  a  Saturda_\-,  the  rains  will  fail  utterl)',  and 
onl>-  a  few  people  will  sinvive  the  year. 

Another  proverb  s,i_\s  that,  if  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  bright 
half  of  the  month  ..A.sadha  there  arc  both  clouds  and  lightning, 
then  sell  out  your  old  stored  grain,  get  cash,  and  go  and  buy 
o.\en,  plough.  .:nd  seeds,  for  it  will  be  so  good  a  harvest  that 
the  price  of  the  last  \ear's  grain  will  go  down. 

(The  writer  noticeil  as  a  fact  that  in  1917,  when  clouds  and 
liglitning  were  visible  on  the  fifth  of  A.sfulha,  immediately  all 
the  grain  merchants  put  their  prices  down.) 

And  now  we  are  ai)proaching  one  of  the  important  crises  of 
the  jear.  for  on  Xiiiia,  the  (ircat  ElcvcntJi  of  A.sadha,  Visnu 
will  go  down  to  Patala  to  sleep  for  four  months.  lie  is  not 
only  the  protector  of  the  Universe,  but  also  the  S[)ecial  pro- 
tector of  the  newly  married  ;  so  (seeing  that,  at  their  swiftest, 
weddings  last  two  d  i\s)  the  latest  date  on  which  a  \'  'ding 
ceiemou}-  may  be  begun  in  tht:  house  of  a  Twicc-boru  ..i  the 
ninth  of  ^\sadh.i. 

The  eleventh  day  of  A.sadha  is  not  only  the  day  of  Visnu's 
departure  for  I'atfila.  il  is  also  the  first  day  of  the  all-important 
Moiakata  Festival,  which  we  have  ahead}- described,'  and  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  fesliv;d  in  a  girl's  year.  It  is  likewise 
the  ritual  opening  of  the  monsoon  season     a  'ticklish'  season 

'  .Ste  pp.  51  tf. 
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ritnall)-,  for  .1  man's  .sins   m.iy  spoil  the   monsoon  crops  for 
otlicrs  as  well  as  for  liinisclf. 

This  is  the  clay  on  which  vows  arc  taken  for  tiu-  term  of  the 
monsoon  as  to  u  hat  books  people  uill  read,  how  loni,r  tj^y  wiU 
fast,  uhcn  tluy  will  ,)bserve  silence,  whether  or  not'they  will 
eat  with  the  left  hand,  and  so  forth.. 

This  day,  too,  is  full  of  porunts  for  the  monsoon.  If  this 
I'.leventh  fall  on  a  -Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Tuesday,  cattle 
will  die  m  threat  numbers,  and  men  will  suffer  terribly.  I^ven 
if  there  he  i^.muI  hay  and  ^rain  crops  cattle  and  men  will  die 
from  ei)Kicmics.  Hefore  the  -reat  fann'nc  of  1900,  wiu'ch  is  still 
remembered  with  horror,  Xmia  fell  on  one  of  these  unlucky 
days.  In  the  cvenin-  of  this  Great  lileventh  the  temples  arc 
illuminated,  and  people  go  and  worsiiip  botii  Siva  and  Visnu 
In  the  Vi.snu  temple  a  cradle  is  placed,  to  sijrnify  that  the  -od 
IS  re-stinsT  m  Patrda,  and  it  is  kept  there  f<,r  a  month. 

On  the  Full-moon  Night  of  this  month  every  one  should 
worship  their  Spiritual  Preceptors  ,Guru).  thou^^h  nowa.Iays 
this  ,s  not  always  done.  However,  laymen  and  disciples  do 
very  often  worship  the  Sahkaracarya  and  Vyasa  at  this  time 
On  this  night  ascetics  of  all  sects  yo  to  the  temj.le  of  Visnu  in 
whatever  town  they  happen  to  be  at  this  date,  and  there'  take 
their  special  vow  of  not  travelling  during  the  monsoon  They 
like  the  Jama  ascetics,  are  not  allowed  to  travel  durin<x  this 
season,  lest  they  should  comini.  the  sin  of  killing  bylnad- 
vcrtently  trampling  under  foot  some  of  the  voung  fife  then  so 
abundantly  springing  into  being.  So  the  ascetics  go  to  the 
temple  and  promise  not  to  leave  that  particular  town  for  four 
months,  or  at  least  four  fortnights.  Meanwhile,  as  an  ascetic 
cannot  beg  so  easily  when  confined  to  one  place,  some  wealthy 
householder,  in  order  to  gain  merit,  promises  to  be  his  host  or 
rather  '  food-provider ',  once  a  day  for  the  four  months  This 
gentleman  will  therefore  send  food -the  ordinary  food  from 
his  own  table  -  every  day  to  the  ascetic,  who  has  taken  up  his 
abode  in  one  of  the  rooms  that  surround  the  temple  compound.' 
way  S'l'^n^n"'  ^"^  ""'  ''''''*=  ^^^^^  '"'  travelling  ascetics  in  the  same 
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Uncler  .Vo/rd-ru.i'  wc  lirwc  alin  ;i(ly  di^cu^scl  the  fun  tli.it 
youii^'  ^;iiK  will  he  li.ivin'.!  on  tliis  fuli-nvion  nii^lit,  and  we  liave 
dcsciTbctl  \\h.a  liappcns  on  /Vrwsv,  tlu-  List  day  of  the  month 
of  Asadlia.  under  the  vow-,  of  mairied  wunien." 

7,11///  Month:  Siavaiia  ^J  iily  -  Ak^:). 
We  liavc  now  to  study  the  tcnlli  nionlh  of  llie  Hindu  year, 
the  most  sacred  of  all  for  the  follower.^  of  Siva,  as  Plial-un a  is 
for  thos'^  of  N'isiui.  (I'lach  of  the  i^ods  it  is  1,(  lieved,  picked 
liis  own  mouth,)'  This  mouth  of  Sravana  i>.  nut  auspicious: 
no  inarria^^'  can  take  place  in  it,  and  no  sacred  tlncad  m.iy  be 
^'ivcn,  thoutjh  durin;.;  it  a  cliild  may  be  sent  to  school  for  the 

first  time. 

The  lir>t  Sunda\-  of  the  month,  /',/.v  ///,  is  named  after  the 
palm  of  tlie  hand  (Cuj.  Paiah-^  ..  Prasnti)  ;  it  is  another 
of  those  pretty  festivals  of  brotl..;ly  and  sisterly  love  and 
grc<tinL(  wlio^e  Cliri-tian  counterpart,  we  must  hope,  will  be 
introduced   im.-  th..t  -reat  -Church  -if   India'  wliich  is  yet  to 

be  born. 

On  thi>  day  brothers  invite  their  sisters  to  tlieir  homes,  and, 
in  return  for  the  invitation,  sifters  send  a  thread  to  whiclt  they 
have  tied  a  crushed  areca-nut.  thereby  symbolically  declaring 
that  they  have  cruslied  and  destroyed  all  their  brother's 
troubles  and  worries. 

Arrived  at  her  brother's  house,  the  sister  feasts  on  a  special 
disli  of  wheat,  treacle,  and  claritlcd  butter,  and  after  that 
prepares  for  the  worship. 

C  n  a  freshly-plastered  piece  of  the  floor  she  places  a  low 
square  stool,  and  on  that  arran.t,'cs  three  pipal  leaves.  On  the 
centre  leaf  she  draws  a  portrait  of  Jaya  (another  name  of 
I'arvati,  Siva's  wife),  on  the  leal  to  the  ri-ht  she  arranges  as 
many  threads  as  she  has  brothers,  and  on  the  leaf  at  the  left 
five  morsels  of  the  special  wheat  and  treacle  dish  ;  on  the  stool 
it.sclf  she  places  an  areca-nut  and  a  pice. 

A  lamp  fed  with  clarilietl  butler  is  put  in  front  of  the  stool, 

1  <..„  .M,    ri  tv  "^  See  lip.  loN  IT. 
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and  tlic  whole  licu^iliold  -its  round  it  and  cits  u  licit  and 
treacle,  and  tin  n  the  brother  |.;ivcs  [)iLsenl'.  t<j  his  sister: 
money,  cloth,  or  a  Ixidice. 

After  the  nual  the  thini^s  arc  lemovcd  from  the  stool  and 
taken  to  the  nearest  pipal  tree  ;  there  le  of  the  threads  is  tie'' 
to  the  tM  c,  and  the  others  arc  tied  tn  .le  \\ri~t>  of  the  vaiiuus 
brother    ' 

If,  however,  the  sister  his  no  brother  (a  ca':>.mity  which 
every  Indian  wt)nian  feels  as  keenly  as  her  I'.n^lish  sister),  she 
vows  that,  if  only  a  bab_\  nia>-  be  bom  to  her  mother,  on  e\ei  v 
palm-day  (/,/W/),  she  will  eat  only  as  imicli  as  will  idl  tin- 
little  i)alms  {p,isal!)  of  her  baby  brother. 

Almo.st  all  lUrdunans  oh  crve  ///r  fo/ir  .Uoui/.iy.'i  ii'  Si\'i- 
rinii  as  fasts  till  about  si.\  in  the  evcnini;.  livery  Monday 
in  the  year  !..  re^'arded  as  sacred  to  Siva,  so  the  si)ecial 
tlevotecs  uf  the  god  fast  for  full  fifty-two  Mondajs  ;  but 
as  Sravana  is  Siva's  particular  month,  the  Momlays  in  it  are 
specially  holy.  Of  the  four  Mondays,  the  first  and  the  last 
are  pre-eminently  sacred,  and  on  the  eveninl,^s  of  those  two 
days  exceptionally  nice  food  is  cooked,  and  certain  special 
dainties  added.  On  all  four  Mondays  people  ;;et  as  much 
merit  as  they  can,  by  going  to  as  many  temples  as  possible  in 
the  evenings,  when  the.se  are  illuminated.  The  linga,  too,  is 
decorated  every  Monday  afternoon  in  Sravana  with  mask. 
turban,  scarf,  and  garland.  It  is  specially  meritorious  to  offer 
Bilva-lcavcs  {Af£^U-  Mannclos)  at  the  temples  on  these  da\s, 
and  as  the  worshipper  places  a  leaf  on  the  lihga,  he  should 
say :  '  I  offer  this  triple  leaf  to  the  three-eyed  god  Siva,  who 
represents  the  qualities  of  Sattva,  Rnjas.  and  Taiiurs,  who 
removes  the  sins  of  three  lives,  the  present,  the  past,  and  the 
future '. 

Certain    Ikahmans    (not   Nagara,  however)  sii    all  day   in 
a  Siva  temple,  making  clay  linga,  and  each  new  worshipper 

'  \at;ara  keep  P.isali  only  by  brothers  inviting;  sisters  to  their  homes 
feeding  them,  and  i\\\'nv^  \.\v-m  presents.  The  sis'ters  perform  tlie  worship' 
o!  tlie  pipal  tri-e. 
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n   thcM-  I  lay    -)-mbi)ls  a-   lie 


throws  soiiu-  till)-   nnnici    (oil) 
tntcis  tlic  icMiipli'. 

The  four  ilay-s  arc  ob<ervc(!  as  holiilays  in  both  <^\rW  and 
boys'  schiKils,  ami  man)-  offices  arc  also  clo-cd  on  tlvM- days. 

Sravana  is  the  best  of  all  iiii'iUlis  in  uhiih  to  vi-^il  liciiaies 
(Ka  ii,  and  if  .1  li'-li  man  cannot  affonl  lh<'  time  to  ;.;o  there 
himself,  he  tn  i\-  pis'  a  I'lahman  to  ^o  as  hi^  dcjiuty  and 
woiNhip  the  liiiya  in  his  name  for  the  month,  especially  on 
Mondays. 

Outside  almost  tvciy  town  or  villaije  in  Kathiawar  will  be 
found  a  shiinc  of  the  ^^odde-s  df  .smallpox:  as  Ilanuman 
guards  the  villaf^e  from  ^diosts  and  robbers,  so  Mother  Small- 
pox has  it  in  lur  power  to  t^Tuard  the  villa<,'C  from  smallpox, 
measles,  and  pestilence.  The  shrine  in  the  writer's  town 
stamls  hit^h  above  the  river,  ,ind  there,  nmler  a  tiny  dome,  is 
a  redd.ned  stone,  adorned  with  eyes  of  talc  (for  the  goddess 
also  takes  cue  of  eye-),  and  beside  it  are  pieces  of  coral  and 
all  sorts  of  stones  whose  pitting  resembles  smallpox-marking, 
which  those  who  are  benefited  by  her  care  dei)oMt.  Twice 
a  >'e,n-  sp(  ci.il  worshij)  is  paid  to  the  goddess,  and  of  these  the 
greatest  day  is  the  seventh  day  of  the  bright  half  of  .Sravana 
((luj.  S//I  Stir<7»tn\.  On  this  day  the  goddess  sleeps  on  each 
domestic  hearth  ;  no  one  dare  thcicforc  cook  any  food,  for  fear 
of  disturbing  her,  and  so  every  r>nc  feeds  on  cold  viands  pre- 
pared the  da>-  before.  This  peculiarity  of  the  goddess  is  very 
convenient  in  some  wa\'s  ;  for,  released  from  the  duty  of  cook- 
ing, every  woman  is  free  to  attend  the  fair.  Of  all  ;//<7,?j  this  is 
the  one  that  Uv:  writer  lovcs  best  to  watch.  Down  below  at  the 
river-side  is  a  icgular  fair,  with  merry-go-rounds  and  glittering 
.stalls  of  mirrors,  tojs,  and  fruit  ;  up  the  narrow  lane  that  climbs 
to  the  shrine  throng  pleasant  family  groups  of  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, clad  in  their  brightest  blues  and  greens  and  reds.  Arrived 
at  the  shrine,  the  happy  mothers  whose  children  have  been 
guarded  all  the  )car  from  every  childish  ailment,  chicken-pox, 
scarlet  fever,  German  measles,  as  well  as  from  smallpox, 
deposit  in  front  of  the  goddess  coco-nuts,  or  handful.s  of  flour. 
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s:ii"  )V  i^iMin.  and  litll''  puts  nf  uh,  y,  nil,  irculc,  oi  i  larificil 
hulliT.  Some  (jvcii  ^o  so  tar  as  to  oll(  r  a  tiny  model  "I  an 
umbiclla,  tlic  ^it;!!  of  ro)-alty  or  divinit}-  Oor  ever)'  ^'otl  loves 
an  umbrella)  ;  oi  a  silver  eye.  \\  luii  delivi  red  from  ophtlialmia. 
(  ir  \oii  mi^lil  see  a  child  hiin;.;  \veit;lied  a^'.iinst  siii;ar  or 
dates,  in  nilfilmciit  of  a  vow  in,i<!e  diirinL;  illness.  It  adiK  to 
till'  t'lm,  that  tl'.e  ot'ticiant  at  the  shrine  only  keeps  half  the 
()!TcrinL;s  for  himself  and  distrihntes  the  rest  amongst  the 
childien  present.  Within  the  enclosure  round  the  ^hriiie  there 
is  practicall}'  not  a  man  to  be  seen,  onlj  the  lKip|)y  women 
with  their  sweet  faces  (for  this  is  a  festival  which  attract>  the 
nicest  tyi)e  ot  women,  es[)ccially  Mrrdiman  and  Kanabi),  re- 
joiciiv^'  in  true  mother-fashion  .it  the  rcstor.ition  of  their  sick 
chikhen  to  health,  or  pra)  ini,^  for  their  preservation  during  the 
comin;^'  year.  In  the  sunshine  tlu;  charmiiiLj  scene  l;1ows  like 
a  veritable  tulip-garden  and  seems  all  fraijrant  with  niother-love. 
Do  we  Christim  mothers,  too,  not  need  a  thanksgiving  day? 

If  child'en  actually  iiave  smallpox,  besides  vowing  to  make 
l)resents  to  the  smallpox-go<lde>s  on  their  recovery,  it  is  a  wise 
thing  to  teed  donkeys  on  balls  of  wheat  and  clarified  butter,  as 
well  as  grass,  for  .Mother  Smalli)o,\  ricU  s  on  .1  donkej-,  and  by 
pleasing  them  she  also  is  placated. 

In  this  .same  month  there  is  another  day  sacred  to  the 
goddess,  the  seventh  of  the  dark  half  of  the  moon  ;  on  that 
day,  too,  people  eat  only  cold  food,  and  there  is  another 
gathering  of  women  at  t!ic  shrine.  Hut  the  first  fair  is  the 
hai)piest.  for  then  the  women  are  paying  their  vows,  and  there 
seems  a  special  atmosphere  of  gratitude  and  thanksgiving. 

I'ull-inooii  Day  \\\  \\\c  month  of  .Sravana  is  as  important  as 
any  day  can  be,  for  it  is  marked  by  three  distinct  ceremonies, 
and  called  by  as  many  names.  It  is  Sravaiu,  the  day  on 
which  Ikahmans  change  their  sacreil  thread  ;  it  is  Jnileva, 
the  day  on  which  honour  is  paid  to  j-iali,  the  Hindu  king;  and 
it  is  Coco-iiiit  Day,  when  the  sea  is  worshi[)ped. 

To  begin  with  'J /ic  Changing  of  tlw  Sacred  '/'/ire/tif. 
Any    one    who   walks  by  the  side  of  a  great  river  on  the 
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morniriL,^  of  this  day  will  be  struck  by  the  number  of  Brahinans 
worshipping,^  tlierc.  To  many  of  them  this  full-moon  day 
marks  the  beginning  oftlu  ir  sacred  year  ;  ..o  they  arc  eager  to 
purify  themselves  from  the  ritual  sins  of  the  past  year. 

First  they  cleanse  their  bodies  by  rubbing  clay  on  forehead, 
throat,  forearms,  wrists,  chest,  heart,  and  thighs,  and  afterwards 
they  sprinkle  water  (.Ifarjana)  over  themselves  with  darbha- 
grass.  Then  they  immerse  ^  themselves  three,  five,  or  ten 
times  i.i  the  river,  whilst  the  priest  enumerates  a  long  catalogue 
of  sins  of  body,  mind,  touch,  and  specially  speech,  I'rom  which 
the  penitent  desires  to  be  purified.  The  write; 's  friends  have 
told  her  that  the  sins  from  which  they  themselves  specially 
hope  to  gain  purification  on  this  day  are  making  mistakes  in 
repeating  the  sacred  mantrss,  uttering  them  in  the  presence  of 
Sfidras.  in  the  streets,  or  before  women.  This  don  they 
bathe  again,  and  now,  their  bodies  being  cleansed  from  ritual 
defilement,  their  minds  arc  purified  by  listening  to  mantras. 

After  donning  a  silk  cloth,  they  go  through  their  regu'ar 
morning  worship,  paying  special  attention  to  Tarpana'.- 

On  its  completion  they  worslii[)  Visnu  under  the  form  of 
a  Srdagrama.  request  all  the  deities  to  be  pleased  with  the 
ceremony  they  are  about  to  perform,  and  worship  the  .seven 
great  sages. 

The  priest  then  orders  the  worshipper  himself  to  break  the 
old  thread,  whilst  repeating  the  s.acred  Gayatri  IMantra.  This 
done,  the  woiship[)er  hands  the  di.^c.vrdcd  thread  to  the  priest, 
who  flings  it  into  tiie  river,  and  ties  a  silken  or  gold  thread  on 
the  worshipper's  right  wrist,  bles.sing  him  for  every  day  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

Going  home,  the  ]5rahnian  cats  specially  dainty  food,  and 
begins  the  reading  of  some  new  sacred  hook.  If  possible,  he 
should  complete  the  reading  of  this  sacred  book  before  ne.\t 
Sr(~!:'dtti  comes  round. 

'  To  the  \\\"=tein  observer  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  w.itrh  this  ye;irly 
self-baptismal  ntr  l)y  both  iiiinicrsion  and  abjjcrsion. 
-  See  pp.  :29  tV. 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  always  possible  for  every  Hrahman  to  ,^o 
to  the  river  bank  on  tin's  day,  tliough  strict  ones  will  m.ikc 
every  endeavour  to  do  so.  Others  just  change  their  own 
sacred  threads  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  at  the 
close  of  their  morning  worship. 

But  this  same  full-moon  day  is  also  BaLva,  the  day  sacred 
to  King  Bali,  about  whom  the  following  legend  is  told.' 

When  Bali  was  king  of  the  historic  town  of  Vamanasthali 
(the  modern  Vanthall,  near  Junagadh  in  Kathiawar),  he 
performed  a  great  sacrifice,  to  which  the  god  Visnu  came  in 
the  form  of  a  dwarf.  The  god  asked  and  was  granted  all  the 
land  that  he  should  stride  over  in  three  steps.  First  he  strode 
over  heaven  and  hell,  next  over  the  upper  worlds,  and  then, 
behold,  there  was  no  place  left  for  his  third  stride.  Seeing 
this,  King  Bali  meekly  offered  his  head,  and  Visiui,  treading  on 
it,  thrust  him  down  to  Patala.  T''.c  touch  of  Vi.snu  had,  how- 
ever, purified  the  king,  and  so  he  obtained  rhc  boon  he  asked, 
namely,  that  the  god  Vistiu  should  stay  with  him  constantly. 
But  the  other  gods  found  heaven  itself  empty  without  Visnu, 
and  his  wife  Laksmi  felt  herself  no  better  than  a  widow,  so 
she  went  down  to  I'atrda  herself  to  plead  with  Bali.  In  order 
that  she  might  speak  without  shame  to  the  king,  .she  tied 
a  silken  thread  to  in's  wri.st.  and  thus,  making  him  her  brother, 
[)roffered  and  gained  her  request  that  Vi.snu  should  only  stay 
four  months  in  Patala,  and  that  Siva  and  Brahma  should  each 
take  four  months  of  his  time. 

It  was,  they  say,  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Sravana  that 
Laksmi  tied  the  silken  thread  to  the  wrist  of  Bali,  and  so  on 
this  day  many  Brahmans  -  go  to  their  patrons  and  tie  silken 
or  golden  threads  to  their  wrists. 

In  many  coast  towns  the  sea  is  worshipped  on  this  same 
date,  known  ir  many  places  as  Coco-nut  Day.  I<"rom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  monsoon  till  now  the  sea  has  been  .so  rourh  and 
fierce  that  no  boat  has  dircd  to  put  out  to  sea,  but  no  v,  to 


'  There  are  many  vnri.ints  of  this,  as  ol  all  the  other  legends. 
-  Nagara  will  never  do  this. 
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make  tutui'j  .-ca-^'oiny  safe,  the  people  of  the  town  j,ro  in  pru- 
cession  t.)  the  shore,  and  there  make  offerings  to  the  ocean. 
It  is  worth  noticing  ihcse  offerings  carefully,  ;  r  some  have 
seen  in  them  a  rcfcience  to  tlie  long-ago  da)-s  when,  perhaps, 
a  virgin  was  offered  to  in  safety  for  sailors.  First,  they  throw 
in  a  coco-nut,  then  a  piece  of  red  silk  representing  the  sari  of 
ceremony  which  girls  wear  on  their  wedding  day,  and  lastly 
a  crown  of  dried  plantain-leaves  that  is  only  worn  by  a  bride, 
and  by  a  bride's  mother  as  she  gives  her  child  away.  Not 
until  these  gifts  are  made  will  the  .ships  that  have  been  lying 
idle  in  the  harbour  since  the  beginning  of  the  monsoon  put  out 

to  sea. 

Since  we  are  studying  sea-wor>hip,  perhaps  we  may  digress 
here  for  a  moment  and.  leaving  the  calendar,  turn  aside  to  see 
what  is  done  in  Kathiawar,  for  in.stancc,  to  assuage  a  river  in 
flood.  If  a  village  seems  in  imminent  danger  of  being  swept 
away  by  the  rising  of  the  river  or  the  breaking  of  a  reservoir- 
dam,  the  ruling  chief,  or  the  headman  of  tlie  village,  goes  to 
some  high  place  overlooking  the  stream  or  reservoir,  and  there 
first  drops  into  it  a  coco-nut,  and  then,  cutting  his  own  little 
fmgcr,  lets  the  blood  drip  into  the  water,  whilst  he  al.so  throws 
in  a  special  piece  of  cloth  (about  two  yards  in  length,  red  in 
colour,  and  such  as  is  only  worn  by  an  unmarried  girl  as 
a  sari,  or  by  her  mother  when  she  is  going  to  give  the  bride 
away)  and  the  crown  of  plantain-leaves  wliich  the  mother  also 
wears  on  that  occasion.  I-: very  one  declares  that,  the  moment 
these  things  arc  thro^vn  into  the  river,  the  flood  abates.  One 
fine  old  officiant  at  a  Har.uman  temple  told  the  writer  how  he 
saw  these  s>mbols  of  a  young  girl  thrown  into  the  flood  by  an 
old  chief,  when  his  own  temple,  built  out  over  the  river,  was  in 
the  greatest  danger  of  being  swept  away.  The  peril  was 
averted,  but  the  priest  hinted  that  in  the  long  long-ago  days  it 
W..S  a  virgin  daughter  of  the  chief's  that  would  have  been 
sacrificed,  not  merely  her  symbols. 

Similaily,  if  there  is  terrible  fire  raging  in  a  village,  after  ail 
other  means  have  been   tried  to  save  the  remaining  houses 
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from  destruction,  soinc  people  (though  others  laugh  them  to 
scorn)  believe  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  these  same 
things,  a  coco-nut,  the  special  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  crown  of 
plantain-leaves,  into  the  flames.  They  are,  they  say,  making 
an  offering  to  the  consort  of  Siva  of  these  symbols  of  virgin- 
hood. 

Hut  all  the  writer's  informants  agree  that  these  special 
offerings  to  a  river  in  time  of  Hood  differ  entirely  from  the 
things  thrown  into  the  river  at  the  close  of  almost  every  rite 
and  ceremony.  That  final  throwing  into  a  river,  they  say,  is 
simply  to  put  things  that  have  been  used  for  sacred  purposes 
out  of  the  way  of  possible  defilement,  such  as  being  eaten  by 
dogs  or  crows. 

We  have  already  described  '  how  women  who  have  no  sons 
fast  in  silence,  during  the  third  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the 
month  of  Sravana. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  Sravana  (Guj.  Bo/a- 
cotha)  all  Twice-born  women  worship  the  cow.  A  tragic 
legend  is  told  to  account  for  this  worship.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  cow  which  had  a  calf  called  Ghaumlo  was  the  occasion  ot 
a  sad  misunderstanding  between  a  mother-in-law  and  her 
daughter-in-law.  One  day,  when  the  mother-in-law  was 
leaving  the  house,  she  said  to  her  daughter-in-law :  '  Cook 
ghaui'nlo  for  my  dinner',  thereby  intending  only  to  order 
a  dish  of  pounded  wheat  and  treacle  which  bears  that  name. 
Unfortunately  the  daughter  misunderstood  the  drift  of  her 
command,  and  so  killed,  cut  up,  and  cooked  \.\\zca\{  Ghaui'ido. 
There  was  a  terrible  to-do  when  the  elder  lady  returned  and 
found  what  had  happened,  and  with  many  tears  the  broken- 
hearted young  daughter-in-law  buried  the  accursed  dish.  In 
the  evening,  when  the  mother  cow  came  back  from  the  fields, 
she  lowed  and  bewailed  her  calf,  and  then,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  beholders,  she  went  to  the  spot  where  the  unlucky  dish 
of  minced  veal  had  been  buried  and  dug  up  her  living,  lowing 
calf. 

'  See  p.  110. 
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To  commemorate  tlic  wonderful  way  in  wliich  a  d.uighter- 
in-law  was  thus  saved  from  tlic  ^in  of  cow-inurder,  and  to 
sliow  their  detestation  of  th;it  sin,'  women  fast  till  evenincj 
from  all  products  of  the  cow  and  from  anything  cut  with 
a  knife  (the  veal,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  minced), 
and  also  from  wheat  and  treacle,  the  unfortunate  dish  which 
had  led  to  the  mistake.  In  the  evening,  when  the  women 
break  their  fast,  they  may  eat  b\ift"alo  butter  or  buffalo  milk, 
but  even  then  nothing  that  is  connected  with  a  cow.  During 
the  tla)-  the  women  go  in  companies  to  worship  the  cow. 

On  one  occasion  when  the  writer  was  present,  a  cow  and 
its  calf  (both  of  the  same  colour*  were  tied  to  a  ;//w-tree  in 
tlic  courtyard  of  the  leading  temple  of  the  town.  A  well- 
known  Hrahman,  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer's,  was  presiding 
over  the  ceremonies.  At  the  commencement  all  the  women 
sat  with  their  faces  to  the  cast,  and  the  Brr>man,  after  offering 
prayers  to  Ganesa,  said  :  '  I,  so-and-so,  the  son  of  so-and-so, 
on  this  da\'  perform  the  worship  of  Parvati,  the  wife  of  Siva  '. 
He  next  bathed  the  right  hoof  of  the  cow  in  water  and  made 
a  red  auspicious  mark  on  the  head  of  the  cow.  Then,  having 
])laccd  a  rtd-colourcd  thread  of  twisted  cotton-wool  on  the 
head  of  the  calf  to  represent  the  auspicious  sari  of  a  young 
girl,  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  ordinary  worship,  such  as 
he  would  oftcr  to  the  god  Siva  in  a  temple,  i.e.  marking, 
offering  flowers,  red  and  white  powder,  incense,  lamp,  and 
waving  of  lights  ;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  offering  of  food, 
he  gave  the  cow  moistened  millet,  moistened  wheat,  and  laddu 
to  eat. 

luach  of  the  women  piescnt  then  did  her  part  by  walking 
round  the  cow  four  times,  holding  in  her  hand  the  things 
she  needed  for  worship  and  pouring  water  round  the  cow  as 
she  walked  ;  each  of  the  four  times,  as  the  woman  passed  the 
cow's  tail,  she  would  pour  water  on  it  and  then  lift  the  wet 
t.iil  to  licr  c)es  and  to  her  head. 

'  In  !i,iLi\c  .Slates  in  Indi.i  men  t.ui  still  be  imprisoned  lor  this  crime  ut 
cou-kiUinj. 
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liacli  woman  also  inukccl  tlic  cow's  forehead  and  its  rif^ht 
hoof  with  the  auspiciour-  mark  ;  finall)',  kissing  the  cow ,  she 
wiiispcicd  in  its  ri^iit  car:  •  Tiutli  beloiif^s  to  you,  it  is  our 
duty  to  keep  our  vows'.  The  women  then  paid  llic  Hrfdmian 
in  pice,  areca-nuts,  and  jjrain,  and  went  home,  >inf;ing :  '  W'c 
have  been  to  (such-and-such  a  place)  to  worship  the  cow.  and 
now  return  after  worshipping^  it'. 

The  writer  watched  a  constant  stream  of  women  performing 
this  auspicious  circumambulation  of  the  cow  till  sundown. 

Our  study  of  the  calendar  has  now  brought  us  to  one  of  the 
most  anxious  periods  of  the  year,  for,  if  by  the  end  of  the 
blight  half  of  the  month  of  Sravana  no  rain  has  fallen,  there 
is  every  reason  to  fear  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  and  consequent 
famine.  At  such  a  critical  time  the  Brahmans  sometimes 
resort  to  the  expedient  o{ l-'looiii>ig  Si:'/,  or  rather  the  inner 
shrine  of  the  temple  where  the  liiiga  is  kept.  Different  reasons 
for  doing  this  are  given :  some  people  say  it  is  done  to  make 
the  god  realize  liow  serious  things  are ;  otiiers,  that  they  do  it 
to  propitiate  the  Destroyer  (Siva)  by  giving  him  so  much 
water '  as  to  make  him  good-tempered  enough  to  spare  man 
and  beast ;  the  more  modern  see  in  it  a  sympathetic  rain- 
charm.  A  Brahman  friend  of  the  writer's  saw  the  liiiga 
flooded  in  Rajkot  in  1911.  Several  Brahmans  fasted  all  day, 
and  all  day  long  brought  pots  of  water  and  poured  them  over 
the  linga,  which  in  every  Siva  temple  is  kept  in  an  inner 
shrine  with  a  very  high  threshold.  The  iihga  stands  in 
a  yoni,  which  drains  off  into  an  ajjcrture  called  the  •  cou's- 
mouth '.  On  this  day  the  cow's-mouth  was  blocked  up,  and 
so  the  water  gradually  deepened  in  the  inner  shrine,  till  the 
linga  was  covered,  and  the  Ikahmans  found  themselves  stand- 
ing knee-dccp  in  water. 

In  the  evening  the  plug  was  taken  out  of  the  '  cow's-mouth  ', 
the  water  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  ordinary  evening 
worship  performed. 

'  The  sun  is  pl.it.ileil  by  salutations,  Vijiu,  l;ykind  ai-ti  iloui.-  to  other^, 
Lialinvi  by  laifiiiis,  Siva  by  water. 
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( )n  llic  -amc  day  tlic  town  was  ciescrtctl  b>'  order  of  the 
chief,  who  proclaimed  an  I'jani  i(iuj.):  no  one  cooked  in  lii^ 
own  home,  but  every  one  liatl  a  picnic  outside. 

The  writer  has  known  an  Vjaui  to  be  proclaimed  .several 
jears  when  the  monsoon  has  been  late  in  breakini^. 

Tiic  monsoon  season  is  not  <'nly  a  \ery  anxious  time  owint; 
to  fear  of  famine,  it  is  also  marked  by  the  i)rescnce  of  a  threat 
number  of  snakes,  for  in  India  '  it  is  the  wet  season  "'aat  brings 
forth  the  adder  and  that  craves  war\'  walkiii<;'. 

It  is  not  surpri>iiiL;,  tiierefore,  to  find  that  a  special  day, 
tile  fifth  of  the  dark  half  of  Sravaria,  called  the  Snake's 
I'lfth-Day  (Xnga-paniaiiii),  is  set  apart  for  worshipping  and 
placating  snakes.  On  this  day  the  women  of  the  house  either 
draw  a  picture  of  a  snake  on  paper,  or  fashion  a  model  of  one 
t)Ut  of  cow  -dung.  They  then  worship  the  picture  or  the  model 
by  s[)rinkling  it  with  red  turmeric  and  sandal-wood  paste  ami 
placing  flowers  on  it. 

On  the  previous  day  they  h.ive  filled  a  wide  earthen  or 
brass  pot  with  water  and  dropped  into  it  millet,  gram,  and 
pulse.  This  wide  pot  they  now  place  in  front  of  the  pictured 
snake,  and  beside  it  they  put  a  vessel  of  milk.  The  women 
observe  a  partial  fast  all  day,  only  eating  the  three  kinds  of 
grain  that  have  been  offered  to  the  snake  in  the  wide  water- 
l)ot,  and  sugar  and  clarified  butter ;  but  of  tiiis  permitted  food 
nothing  must  have  been  cooked  over  a  fire  on  that  actual  day. 
If  the  snake  has  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  picture, 
that  is  kept  on  the  wall  till  next  Sraddha  day:  if  it  has  been 
modelled  in  cow-dung,  the  model  is  thrown  into  the  river 
the  next  day. 

If  all  is  propcrl}-  performed,  it  is  believed  that  not  only  will 
no  member  of  the  family  die  of  snake-bite  for  twelve  months, 
but  also  that  no  snake  w  ill  be  seen  in  the  house  for  a  year. 

If  any  ancestor  of  the  family  has  died  of  snake-bite,  a  special 
Sraddha  ibr  him  is  performed  on  this  fifth  day. 

If,  despite  all  these  precautions,  some  one  is  bitten  by 
a  snake,  he  vows  a  coco-nut  to  some  shrine.     In  almost  ever)* 
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\ill.iyo  there  is  a  snake  shrine,  and  in  many  Siva  temples 
stones  carved  w  itli  upright  >n,ikes  can  be  seen. 

The  most  famous  of  all  snake-tem[)les  in  Kathiawar  is  in 
tlic  State  of  Men^ani.  and  this,  through  liic  kindness  of  the 
ruler  of  the  State,  the  writer  was  once  able  to  visit.  It  was 
cjuitc  a  small  shrine  in  an  ordinary  hou>-c  and  rather  resembled 
a  cupboard  ;  on  its  shelves  were  models  of  siKer  snakes  and 
silver  hurscs.  Any  one  bitten  by  a  snake  goes  to  the  shrine 
bearing  coco-nut,  clarified  butter,  and  sugar,  and  \ows  to 
distribute  these  to  the  I^rahmans  if  he  survives. 

In  the  State  of  Junagadh  there  is  a  famous  well,  to  the  head 
of  which  young  married  people  go,  to  worship  the  snakes  that 
inhabit  it ;  but  their  object  is,  curiously  enough,  not  to  obtain 
immunity  from  snake-bite,  but  a  happy  wedded  life. 

Perhaps  here  we  might  digress  for  a  moment  to  notice 
some  extraordinary  people  called  snakc-bards  [Ndgii-lnlrota). 
They  are  wandering  folk  from  I\Ialva  who  possess  books 
handed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  telling  them 
where  certain  big  snakes  live.  These  bards  never  beg  from 
any  one,  and  if  they  draw  water  from  a  river  or  a  well,  thej- 
throw  a  pice  into  it  for  payment ;  but  if  they  need  money, 
they  go  to  the  specified  places  where  the  snakes  live,  and  call 
on  them  by  name.  The  snakes  come  out  from  their  holes 
and  bestow  on  their  bards  gold  mohurs  or  some  precious 
stone  from  the  secret  hoards  which  each  snake  guards.  If 
a  mortal  wants  to  get  rid  of  his  sins,  he  can  do  so  by  listening 
to  the  reading  of  their  genealogical  tree.  The  .same  holds 
good  for  snakes,  and  any  serpent  desiring  jiurification  asks 
one  of  these  bards  to  read  the  serpentine  record  of  his 
ancestors. 

We  saw  that,  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  dark  half  of  the  month 
of  Sravana,  in  honour  of  snakes,  no  one  ate  cooked  food ;  on 
the  seventh  day,  too,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Smallpox,  no 
cooking  will  be  done  :  so  no  wonder  that  the  intervening  sixth 
day  is  a  special  Cooking  Day.  It  is  a  great  day  for  the  women 
(and  the  children  loo  I}.     The  women  try  and  cocA-  enough 
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sweets  in  cl.uiiud  l)iitter  and  in  oil  to  last  for  tlic  four  follow- 
in;4  ila\-s:  tli<  >•  fiy  pancakes  in  oil  and  make  iaddus  ;>nd  rich 
swictmcats,  if  tliey  arc  uxallhy  enough.  I.vcn  tlie  poorest 
ti)'  on  tliis  day  tc  make  some  sorts  of  inexpensive  sweets. 
Hut  besides  tlie  swt  cts.  at  about  ciglit  or  nine  at  nif^ht  tlie 
women  prepare  ve_t,'etables  in  a  ilclicious  way  that  will  keep 
them  Iresh  for  breakfast  nr.\t  mornin;j;  at  ten  or  eleven.  Of 
course,  the  childien  i^'et  dciii^iitful  '  tastes'  and  bonnes  boiichcs, 
lor  the  cooking  lasts  from  noon  till  nine  at  night,  and  the 
bairns  (trust  them  I)  are  round  about  their  mothers'  feet  all 
the  time. 

At  night,  when  tiie  cooking  is  over,  the  women  worship  the 
health.  The  hearth  in  a  Kathiawar  house  is  like  a  lartre  and 
very  much  raised  horseshoe,  and  stands  in  the  nu'd.st  of 
a  square  of  plastered  floor.  All  thi.  square  and  the  hearth 
itself  ihey  wash,  and  then  replaster  with  fresh  cow-dung  and 
earth.'  Inside  the  horseshoe  itself  they  place  a  fresh  green 
branch  of  cotton-tree  stuck  into  a  ball  of  clay,  as  proof  positive 
to  the  goddess  of  Smallpox  that,  the  hearth  being  now  cold, 
she  may  come  and  sleep  there,  for  how  could  a  green  plant 
flourish  unless  the  hearth  were  really  cold?  Then  they 
worship  the  hearth  by  making  the  auspicious  Svastika  mark 
on  it  with  red  turmeric  and  scatter  millet  grains  over  it. 

Next,  they  turn  to  the  tlireshold  of  the  house  and  wash  it, 
replaster  it  on  either  side  for  about  a  span,  and  then  worship 
it  by  marking  it,  too,  with  an  auspicious  red  mark,  and  drawing 
on  it  the  Svastika  cro.ss. 

And  now  at  long  last,  with  the  cookery  and  the  worship  all 
completed,  the  tired  ladies  are  allowed  to  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep,  otherwise  there  would  be  irritable  mammas  the  next  day  I 

A  perfect  whirl  of  religious  dissiinUion  follows,  for  the  Sia- 
vaiia  lair  is  held  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  days 
of  the  dark  half  of  the  month  ;  and  so  on  the  sixth  the  shop- 
keepers go  to  the  ground,  erect  their  stalls,  and  arrange  their 
goods ;  for  the  fair  starts  early  the  next  uiorning. 
'  Tills  replaslcriny  is  done  every  day. 
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The  seventh  clay  of  tlic  tlark  half  ol  Sravaiia  is,  as  \vc  have 
already  seen,  like  the  bright  seventh,  sacred  to  the  Small- 
pox Goddess,  and  the  women  with  their  children  go  and 
worship  at  licr  shrine  on  their  way  to  the  bigger  fair.  Some- 
times the  men  of  the  house  are  lax  enough,  or  greedy  enough, 
to  insist  on  hi.ving  fresh  food  cooked  for  them  ;  if  thc}-  do,  tiie 
women  cook  for  them  on  a  new  and  different  hearth  from  that 
on  which  the  Smallpox  goddess  is  sleeping.  \Vhate\er  they 
eat,  all  of  them  go  to  thc  fair. 

Thc  eighth  day '  of  the  dark  half  of  Sravana  is  observed 
as  Krisitas  lUrthday,  and  it  and  the  seventh  day  arc  the  two 
greatest  of  thc  four  days  of  thc  fair. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  men,  women,  and  children  all 
go  to  a  temple  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  the  story  of  thc  birth 
of  Krisna.  l'"()llowcrs  of  Siva  also  in  Kathiawar  all  observe  this 
day,  and  thc  recital  may  even  be  held  in  a  Siva  temple,  if  it  con- 
tains a  shrine  dedicated  to  any  one  of  thc  incarnations  of  Visiiu. 

Thc  recital  ends  exactly  at  midnight,  when  thc  birth  of 
Krisna  took  place.  At  that  hour  the  doors  of  the  inner 
shrine  are  thrown  open,  and  an  image  of  the  infant  Krisna 
lying  in  a  cradle  is  shown  to  the  worshippers  by  a  priest. 
The  crowd  hail  the  image  with  ciics  of  •  \"ctory  !  Victory!' 
and  some  amongst  them  offer  rice,  and  copper  or  silver  coins. 
The  image  is  then  bathed  in  the  five  nectars  (milk,  curds, 
clarified  butter,  honey,  and  sugar),  and  this  is  afterwards 
distributed  by  the  officiant,  who  pours  a  spoonful  into  the 
hand  of  each  worshipper.  Then  a  mixture  of  things  connected 
by  custom  with  child-birth  (pounded  dry  ginger,  sugar,  small 
pieces  of  coco-nut,  and  grains  of  fennel)  is  offered  to  the  image 
of  the  baby  Krisna  and  afterwards  distributed  amongst  the 
people,   who   eagerly  partake   of  it.'^      The    worshippers    go 

'  The  difference  I'etween  the  calendars  of  western  and  northern  India 
makes  this  festival  fall  in  the  next  month  in  upper  India.  In  western 
India  the  month  beyius  with  the  bright  h.df,  in  northern  India  it  begins 
with  the  dark. 

■'  We  shall  frequently  have  cause  to  notice  that  this  common  meal 
between  the  god  and  the  people,  so  usual  in  V'isnu  temples,  never  forms 
part  of  thc  worship  before  .Six  .I's  sl-,rine. 
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luHiie  about  mic  o'clock  and  kc(  >  nwakc  all  ni^lit  '^ingin^; 
songs. 

Next  iiiiiinini;  in  the  actual  Visini  trmpic^ '  tlio  officiants 
lioiii  up  bi^  [)Ot.s  of  cni(l.>  mixed  witii  t-.irnicric,  and  tlirow 
their  contents  in  the  air  in  such  a  way  as  to  besprinkle  the 
conj^re^ation,  who  like  to  recei\c  it  on  their  clothes.  'Ihe 
offiri.ints  a\'  that  they  do  this  to  celebrate  the  removal  of 
Krisiia  to  a  shepherd's  house  after  his  birth. 

<  In  the  next  day.  thi'  ninth  of  the  dark  half  of  .Sravana, 
Twice-born  folk  break  their  fast,  eat  specially  dainty  tlishes, 
and  go  to  the  fair.  The  lihils  keep  this  day  for  the  Bathing 
of  Krisna.  On  the  previous  day  they  liavc  made  a  clay 
image  of  the  infant  Krisna  and  colomed  it  ;_;aily  ;  on  the  ninth 
da)-  they  go  in  procession  with  siuijing  and  drumming  to  the 
river  bank  to  b.ithe  the  infant.  Arrivetl  there,  they  throw 
the  image  of  the  god  right  into  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  leave  the  poor  thing  to  sink,  wiiich  seems  rather  an 
over-energetic  method  of  washing  an  infant !  It  is  indeed 
'to  throw  away  the  b.Ujy  with  the  bath',  as  Germans  would 
remark. 

On  the  tenth  day  the  fair  ends.  The  really  devout  among.st 
the  Twice-born  object  strongly  to  the  gambling  that  nowadays 
is  connected  with  these  fairs,  wliich,  they  say,  sliould  find  no 
place  in  gatherings  of  such  religious  importance. 

Following  the  calendar,  we  come  upon  a  total  change  of 
ideas,  for  these  hap[)y  Fair  days  are  followed  on  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  the  dark  of  the  moon  by  sc^mbie 
da>'s  sacrod  to  the  dead.  We  have  already  studied  tlie  two 
other  groups  of  these  •  Days  of  the  Dead  '  that  fell  in  Karttika 
and  in  Caitr.i  ;  the  observance  of  those,  however,  was  voluntary, 
only  women  who  had  vowed  to  do  so  regarding  them;  but 
the  special  worship  on  these  days  is  compulsory  on  all  women, 
and,  if  there  be  ii  woman  in  a  family,  the  men  of  the  house- 
hold  must   perform  the  worship.      On   the  mornings   of  the 

'  The  writer  li.is  never  seen  this  done  in  a  .Siva  temple,  even  if  it  had 
a  shrine  to  Visnu. 
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(i.i)'s  (Mu;  m.iy  w.itcl)  woidlmi  (iri-ssnl  in  .'-ilk  nr  wet  tnttoii 
clothing  coining  up  from  the  river,  ulicrc  th(\'  linvc  hallicd. 
to  worsliip  a  pipal  '  tree  in  tlic  court}. inl  of  a  Siv.i  or  Vistui 
temple.  Witli  tiic  cliannin^  friendliness  so  characteristic  of 
the  Indian  lady,  they  often  alloweil  the  writer  to  accompany 
tliem  as  thcj'  watered  the  tree  (preferably  from  a  copi)er  [)otl, 
and  then  offered  barley  and  sesamum  seeds  to  it  (never  rice\ 
to^'cthcr  with  a  tiilasi  leaf.  Riijardin^'  the  tree  as  a  L,'od. 
they  each  \v;.lked  round  it  four  times,  with  their  right  hand 
towards  it,  waterintj  it  as  they  walked.  Often,  too,  they 
wound  a  thread  round  it,  to  syniboli/.c  the  offering  of  clothes 
to  it. 

A  Brahman  -  sat  by,  and  every  woman  gave  him  grain  or 
pice,  while  he,  in  rctinri,  marked  her  forehead  with  the  auspi- 
cious mark. 

Some  women  on  these  days  also  water  tulasi,  havala,  and 
jujube  trees  and  grass,  and  also  their  cow-stalls.  If  they  have 
no  cows  of  their  own,  they  go  to  the  place  where  the  cows  arc 
all  collected  before  going  to  pasture  and  throw  water  on  the 
ground  there. 

During  the  first  two  days  the  women  feed  Hrahmans,  but 
feci]  themselves  also  as  usual  on  two  meals  a  da)-.  On  the 
last  of  the  three  days  they  only  eat  once  in  the  day,  and  only 
then  after  they  have  fid  at  least  three  Ik.ahmans. 

The  fifteenth  day  of  the  dark  half  is  the  Lus/  J)(7y  of  the  Holy 
Month  the  day  on  which  all  vows  taken  for  that  month  must 
be  paid.  Some  people  have  perhaps  engaged  a  Hrfihman  at 
anything  from  four  annas  to  five  rupees  a  day  to  worship  for 
them  every  day  in  a  Siva  temple,  where  the  worship  is  more 
meritorious  and  more  elaborate  during  this  month.  This  they 
now  'lay,  and  in  addition  they  send  a  present  of  a  white  loin- 
cloth, a  coco-nut,  and  a  pound  an'   a  quarter  of  rice  to  the 


'  I'icus  religii'sa. 

'  Such  .1  Hrahin;in  could  receive  uncooked  gr.iin,  milk,  or  pici  ''rom  ;iny 
woman  of  the  Twice-born  classes,  but  the  Hrahmans  who  receive  ihf 
offerings  of  the  low-castes  are  utterly  despi-ed  by  other  Brahnians. 
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piiliciil.u  l(iii[)lc  of  Siv.i  wlicic  tlu'  \voislii|)  was  pci  foimcil. 
All  tlicsc  presents  fiiii  liidirv.;  rwn  the  loin-clotli,  as  well  as 
the  foDil)  the  ofikiaiit  nf  the  temple  h.iiuls  over  to  the  special 
class  of  ascetics  (Atitai,  who  alone  can  ni.ike  use  of  them. 

Rich  people  sometimes  ask  their  relatives  and  fiicnds  toiline 
with  them  on  this  day,  to  ceKl)iate  the  close  of  the  ir.oiith  and 
the  fiilfdmnit  of  their  vows. 

liUrcntli   M.utit:   l>hChh-ap,ul.i  \.l/ix-    Sr/</.\. 

The  tenth  month  I.Siavana)  is  accounted  the  most  sacred 
month  of  the  year,  but  the  eleventh,  Hhadiai)  ida,  is  known  to 
lie  the  inost  solemn  and  daiiL;eioiis.  .So  often  in  western 
India  do  people  fall  ill  and  die  ('.niiiiL;  this  unhealthy  season, 
that  it  is  known  in  the  veiiKicular  as  '  the  j.ius  of  the  j^od  of 
death ',  and  also  as  '  the  motlur  )f  physicians '.'  The  whole 
month  is  inauspicii  lus  for  contracting  engagements  or  marriages, 
for  moving  to  a  new  house,  starting  out  on  a  journc)-,'^  or 
sending  a  child  to  school,  but  the  dark  h.ilf  of  the  month  is 
the  worst  time  of  all,  and  far  the  most  terrifying,  and  it  is  then 
'hat  Sraddha  for  the  dead  are  performed. 

The  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdajs  of  the  bright  half  of 
this  month  arc  da>s  of  (iodiicss-^corship,  when  the  goddess 
Ranna  Devi  is  summonctl  anil  worship[)ed.  This  goddess  is  so 
powerful  that  she  can  cure  a  blintl  man  of  his  blindness,  or 
a  leper  of  his  leprosy,  so  it  is  all  important  to  gain  her  favour 
and  persuade  her  to  guartl  the  children  of  the  house  fiom 
harm  and  disease. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  goddess  is  represented  by 
tying  paijcr  faces  01  several  coco-nuts,  each  perched  on  a  brass 
vessel. 

Then  seven  lucky  married  ladies  are  fed,  and  a  sorceress 
(Guj.  bhui)  is  asked   if  the  goddess  is  placated  ;     if  not,  the 

'  It  is  often  (imte  difticiilt  for  pt'ople  at  home  to  realize  that  it  is  the 
iiutuiiin,  not  the  hot  we.itlur,  that  is  tlie  most  unhtalihy  season  in  ucstrrn 
India. 

'  Cf.  the  pro\Lib  :  '  If  \  oil  are  .1  uell-Ijred  man,  don't  leave  your  house 
in  the  monsoon  '. 
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seven  ladies  arc  fed  afjain.  As  soon  as  tlic  sorceress  shakes, 
she  is  believed  to  be  possessed  by  the  goddess,  and  she  then 
piocccds  to  divination  by  grain  in  tiic  way  ahcady  described.' 
The  bri<,'ht  half  of  this  month  is  the  best  time  of  year  to 
K'lin  'clief  from  dead  ancestors  who  are  worr\in^r  their  living' 
descendants,  by  cither  performing'  tiie  Cow  antl  Hull  mariia^jc" 
or  by  readinf;  the  Hha-^avata  rm.ina.'^ 

The  ordinary  IJrahmaiis  of  (Jiijaiat  and  Kathiawar  do  not 
pay  very  great  attention  to  the  \.orship  of  (lanesa  on  the  fourth 
iUy  of  the  bright  half  of  Bhadrapada  [Ganeiacaturllii],  con- 
tenting themselves  with  eating  laddu  and  worshipping  the  god 
cither  at  home  or  in  the  temples;  but  foreign  lirahmans  often 
spend  enormous  sums  on  his  worship  at  this  time. 

For  instance,  lirahmans  from  '  e  Deccan  living  in  the 
writer's  town  have  a  clay  image  of  Ganesa  made  and  instailetl 
111  a  separate  room  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  god,  where,  for 
nine,  or  sometimes  fifteen,  days,  they  worship  it  with  great 
pomp,  as  though  it  were  a  king,  :.ffering  it  Royal  Worship 
(Raja-puja). 

Women,  if  they  stand  behind  their  husbands,  are  allowed  to 
be  present  at  this  Royal  Worship,  when  the  men  hold  an  um- 
brella over  the  idol  and  a  mirror  in  front,  wave  two  whisks 
before  it,  and  place  either  the  pictures  or  the  clay  images  of 
two  attendants  beside  him.  As  the  image  of  Ganesa,  though 
highly  decorated,  is  only  made  of  clay,  it  cannot  be  bathedin 
water,  nor  in  the  five  nectars,  for  fear  of  injury  ;  but  it  is  wor- 
shipped by  marking  and  by  offering  of  lad.lu,  lamp,  incense, 
and  rice.  Twenty-one  blades  of  darbha-grass,  corresponding 
to  his  twenty-one  names,  arc  placed  on  the  god's  head,  and  his 
devotees  circumambulate  him  and  wave  the  auspicious  five- 
branched  lamp  in  front  of  him,  with  much  ringing  of  bells  and 
beating  of  drums.  J"  inally,  the  abundant  food  (laddu  and  many 
other  sweets)  offered  to  the  god  is  distributed' amongst  the 
worshippers. 

If  a  man  is  very  rich,  he  might  spend  a  thousand  rupees  on 
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the  woiMiip  of  Gancsa  chnin;^'  this  month,  inviting  all  his 
fiinuis  every  I'.ay,  and  niakiiiL;  very  cxpen.MVC  offerings  of  food 
t(i  tlic  god,  \\liich  is  afterwards  given  to  them,  and  spending 
lavishly,  t.io,  on  all  materials  for  the  Royal  Worship  and  on 
the  decorations  of  the  room.  ( )n  the  last  day  of  the  worship, 
whcthvr  the  tenth  or  the  sixteenth,  all  the  worshippers  go  in 
processi-n  with  music  and  h.mds  to  the  river,  and  there  throw 
in  tlie  clay  image.  Tiic  householder  at  whose  expense  the 
Ro\.d  Worship  has  been  performed  feels  recompensed,  how- 
iver,  for  all  the  mone}-  he  has  disbursed,  believing  a.s  he  does, 
that  in  return  the  g.nl  will  remove  every  obstacle  from  his 
IKith  during  the  coming  year. 

It  i^  exlrcmel)-  imlueky  to  citch  even  a  glimpse  of  the  moon 
on  the  foii'lh  of  thi.-,  month,  and  people  will  take  meticulous 
care  to  a\oid  looking  at   it,  fi)r  they   believe  that  some  fake 
thar.;':  is  sure  to  be  bioug!;t  against  any  one  who  does  so.     If. 
dc-pite    all    tlicir    precautions,    they    do   accidentally  see  tho 
nu  on,  they  instantly  go  .md  throw  st.nes  on  their  neighbour's 
houses,  so  as  to  induce  the  inliabitants  to  come  out     tid  abuse 
them.     As   Indian  abuse  .aluays  contains  false  clu      js,  they 
feel  that  tlu  )■  have  experienced  the  worst  at  once  and  got  it  over. 
Children,  to  be  on  the  ^.ife  side,  go  and  throw  stones  on 
their  neighbour's  houses,  whether  they  have  seen  the  moon  or 
U",  fr  it  is  too  good  a  chance  of  stone-throwing  to  be  waited  I 
But  wi^e  hourcwives.  however  ready  to  scold  '  those  tiresome 
bo\s'  ;.t  othe*-  times,  know  what  the  little  rascals  are  after 
i;m\\,  and  will  not  scold  them,  since  it  is  the  fourth  day,  and  if 
they  did,  the  'boys'  sins  might  all  accrue  to  them!     So  the 
pruden'.  thing  to  do  is  to  have  supjjcr  bcti'ucs  on  this  evening 
anil,  having   gone   to  bed    before   sun.sct.    to    stay   there   un- 
disturbedl\-,  whatever  small  boys  may  do. 

Ivven  in  the  bright  of  the  moon  the  dead  arc  not  forgotten 
during  this  solemn  funeral  month,  and  a  most  interesting  f.ist 
for  their  benelit  is  ol)scr\  cd  on  Risi-pdfiauin,  tiic  fii'th  day  of 
the  brigh*  iialf  of  Bhfuirap.ida.  Men  and  women  fast  from  all 
•  n-.iins  and  fiom  all  vcgetai)lcs,  swe  those  tliat  (like  marrows) 
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can  be  grow  n  w  ithout  ploughing  the  ground.  The  merit  ac- 
quired by  thus  fasting  accrues,  not  to  the  living  who  actually 
observe  the  fast,  but  to  that  member  of  tlie  family  who  has  died 
most  recently.  The  fast  is  a  strict  one,  for  it  is  maintained  ail 
night,  whereas  most  fasts  may  be  broken  at  sundown.  In  order 
that  it  may  be  quite  char  to  whose  account  the  merit  is  to  be 
entered,  before  breakfasting  the  next  morning  the  fasters  pour 
water  on  some  knotted  blades  df  darbha-grass,  which  ha\c 
been  arranged  to  represent  the  dead  members  of  the  family, 
and  say:  'O  (so-and-so),  I  give  you  water.  May  you,  O 
(cousin,  or  father,  or  aunt,  as  the  case  may  be),  gain  the  merit 
of  my  fast.' 

The  dead  arc  again  commemorated  on  the  eighth  day  of  the 
bright  of  Bhadrapada  {Durzuisininl),  when  every  member  f 
the  family  observes  a  partial  fast  in  their  memory,  taking  only 
one  meal  during  the  dav^.  On  this  day  special  gifts  are  made 
to  Rrahmans  for  the  use  of  the  dead.  !"or  instance,  if  the 
last  member  of  the  family  to  die  has  been  a  man,  they  give 
a  Icin-cloth,  a  -onzc  bowl,  a  laddu,  a  top,  a  wooden  wheel 
(such  as  children  play  with),  and  a  mirror. 

B'.'.t  if  a  wom..n  has  died  more  recently,  they  give  instead 
a  bodice  (deep  red  or  black  for  a  widow,  and  green  for  a  wife), 
a  comb,  a  hair-tic,  and  al.so,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  hai)py 
enough  to  die  during  her  husband's  life-time,  the  toilet  articles 
used  by  one  who  still  cares  to  eniancc  her  charms,  such  as 
pigment  to  blacken  her  cyelashe..,  a  pot  of  red  turmeric  to 
make  the  auspicious  marks,  and  a  mirror.  In  any  case,  the 
things  are  all  arranged  in  a  wicker  basket  and  presented  to 
the  family  priest,  or  any  other  Brahman. 

A  last  (/  (hii<7ii(i-i{vth/(>si)m\\onour  n{xhc  Dwarf  Incarnation 
of  Visnu  is  observed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Bhadrapada,  but  it 
is  not  a  very  severe  fast,  as  the  observers  of  it  are  permitted 
fruit  and  sweets  made  from  milk.  As  a  rule,  a  Brahman  who 
is  a  follow  of  Siva  perform-,  his  worship  in  a  Siva,  not 
a  \'isnu,  tt    pie.  but  he  makes  an  exception  for  each  of  the 
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festival  days  that  ccli  l)ratc  one  of  ihc  great  incarnations  of 
V'isnu,  sucii  as  his  birth  as  Rama,  or  Krisna,  or  this  Dwarf 
Incarnation.  The  dwarf  incarnation  is  celebrated,  not  at  mid- 
ni'^ht,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Krisna,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Cfiid's  waKin"  from  his  afternoon  sleep,  and  so  all  devout 
Hrfditnans  try  and  i;o  at  that  time,  either  to  a  \'isnu  temple, 
or  to  the  Visnu  shrine  in  their  own  temple,  and  worship  the 
god  who  is  .shown  to  them. 

Women — not  men — observe  a  terribly  severe  fast  called 
(ioti'lta,  abstaining  from  everything  save  water  for  three  days, 
the  thiitecnth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  bright  half  of 
Hhadrapada.  V.vcx)  woman  who  possesses  a  cow  and  a  calf 
t.ikes  them  in  procession  through  the  streets  with  much  rejoic- 
ing and  playing  of  cymbals,  either  to  the  river  bank,  or  to  the 
rende/Aous  of  the  cow s.  There  they  worship  them  by  circum- 
ambulation,just  as  wc  saw  done  at  Bolicotha,^  and  then  bring 
them  home  and  keep  them  in  the  house  for  three  days. 

The  following  legend  is  told  to  account  for  this  cow-worship. 
Once  upon  a  time  a  king  of  the  solar  race,  named  Dilipa,  was 
very  sad,  because  he  had  no  son.  At  last  lie  went  to  his 
family  priest  and  asked  him  why,  though  he  led  a  virtuous 
life,  he  was  childless;  he  told  him,  too.  that  often,  when  he 
offered  water  to  his  dead  ancestors,  he  heard  them  receive  it 
with  a  sob.  so  great  was  their  longing  .u;  tlescendants.  Now 
the  priest  had  had  the  reason  revealed  to  him  in  a  trance,  and 
it  was  this :  Once,  when  Dilipa  was  returning  home,  after 
calling  on  the  god  Indra,  he  had  most  unfortunately  passed  by 
the  celestial  cow  KamadhL  ni,  without  perceiving  or  bowing  to 
her.  No  lady  likes  being  cut.  least  of  all  a  celestial  cow,  and 
so,  to  p;iy  him  out,  she  cur.'-cd  him,  vowing  that  he  should 
never  have  a  child.  If  he  wanted  children,  said  the  prie>t, 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  placate  this  heavenly  animal.  Of 
course  Dilipa,  being  on  earth,  could  not  get  into  touch  with  the 
cow  hrrsell',  but  discovering  that  her  calf  was  living  on  the  earth 
in  the  house  of  a  sage,  Dilipa  and  his  wife  i)rompti\' paid  their 
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court  to  her.  They  worshipped  her  for  t\vent}--onc  days,  but 
on  the  twenty-second  the  calf  most  ungraciously  tried  to  ran 
away  to  the  Ilimalaj-as.  As  it  happened,  this  sudden  move 
to  the  hills  only  gave  them  a  further  chance  of  showing  kind- 
iicss  to  her,  for  on  its  journey  the  calf  was  seized  by  a  tiger, 
whereupon  Dilipa  most  handsomely  ofifered  liis  life  as  a  ran- 
dom in  her  stead.  The  tiger,  bowing,  iet  the  calf  go  for 
nothing;  and.  of  course,  the  calf  could  do  no  less  than  offer  to 
grant  any  boon  Uillpa  wished,  whereupon  he  promptly  asked 
and  obtained  a  snn.  l-lver  since,  women,  especially  childless 
ones,  have  worshipped  the  cow  and  calf  on  these  days. 

The  fast  lasts  three  days  in  any  case,  but  a  little  carelessness 
may  turn  it  into  a  four-day  fast,  for  at  the  end  of  three  days' 
fasting  (i.  c.  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day),  the  general  cow- 
herd of  the  village  is  given  laddus  and  asked  to  lead  the  cow 
and  calf  to  the  rendezvous  of  the  cows.  If  by  a.ny  mischance 
the  cow  or  its  calf  escapes  from  the  cowherd's  care  and  slips 
back  home  again,  it  is  considered  so  unlucky  that  the  poor 
women  who  own  it  have  to  fast  a  fourth  day  and  perform  all 
their  worship  over  again.  The  writer  is  credibly  informed 
that  this  very  rarely  happens,  so  elaborate  are  the  precautions 
taken  against  it.  The  moment  th'.  cow  and  calf  are  safely 
off,  the  women  settle  down  with  eager  enjoyment  to  a  really 
dehcious  meal. 

One  is  rather  glad  to  know  that  the  men  do  not  get  off 
entirely  scot-free  from  all  fasting  at  this  time,  and  one  of  the 
women's  three  fast-days  is  also  a  fast  day  for  men.  (As 
the  women  arc  already  pledged  to  a  three  days'  f'st  to  the 
cow,  they  cannot,  of  course,  observe  this,  but  just  go  on  with 
their  own.) 

The  object  of  this  fast  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  bright  half 
of  Bhadrapada  {Aiiaiitir-aUiirdds')  is  also  to  obtain  a  son,  for 
it  is  natural  that  in  this  month  sacred  to  funeral  obsequies  the 
mind  of  both  men  and  women  should  be  full  of  desire  for 
a  son,  who  alone  can  rightly  perform  them.  A  man  fasts 
all  day  and   vows  that,   in  order  to  gain  a  son,  he  will  tie 
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a  red  tliicad  to  his  ri;^hl  forearm  every  fourteenth  of  Hhadra- 
pada  for  (a  specified  minibcr,  perhaps)  ten  years  to  come. 
Even  if  no  son  be  born  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  he 
must  feed  ten  I'.rahmans  to  :ii:irk  the  completion  of  the 
vow. 

Follow-in;;  the  Hindu  year,  we  are  bnnijht  now  to  a  very 
solemn  time,  for  the  dark  f  irtr.i'^ht  of  the  month  of  Bhadra 
jKida  is  sjivcn  up  hj-  tiie  Twice-born  to  t'.ie  remembrance  o 
their  dead.  Whatever  day  in  whatever  fortnight  (bright  or 
dark)  of  whatever  month  the  near  relatives  of  the  family  may 
have  (lied,  their  death  is  commemorated  on  the  same  date  in 
this  7)(7ri-  I'oit}iigIit  cf  titc  Dead.  Supposing  the  father  of 
the  family  died  on  the  third  of  the  bright  half  of  Karttika,  his 
memorial  Sradillia  (Mahalaya  Sraddlia)  is  performed  on  the 
third  of  this  dark  fortnight,  though  the  yearly  {Sdi'nvatsari) 
-Sraddha  is  performed  on  the  anniversary  of  the  actual  date  on 
which  the  man  died  ;  and  if  a  son  died  on  the  seventh  of  the 
bright  half  of  Caitra,  his  annual  Sraddha  is  performed  on  that 
date,  but  this  (Mahalaya)  .Sraddha  on  the  seventh  of  the  dark 
fortnight  of  Bhadrapada.  If,  however,  a  man  die  on  full-moon 
day,  his  Mahfdaya  Siaddha  is  performed  on  the  day  that  his 
father's  Sraddha  is  performed.  Until  the  annual  .Sraddha  has 
been  performed,  this  memorial  .Sraddha  in  Bhadrap.ida  (the 
Mahalaya  Sraddha)  cannot  be  offered,  so  it  is  never  performed 
within  a  year  of  the  person's  death. 

Again,  if  the  cercmoni.d  defilement  {sutaka)  that  auto- 
matically accrues  on  a  birth  or  death  in  a  family  still  continues, 
this  Sraddha  cannot  be  performed.  If  a  wedding  is  about  to 
be,  or  has  rcccntl}-  been,  celebrated,  it  cannot  be  offered,  for 
a  wedding  is  so  auspicious  that  no  man  may  transfer  his 
sacred  cord  from  the  auspicious  right  to  the  inauspicious  left 
shoulder  (as  is  done  when  performing  Sr.lddha)  for  two  months 
before,  or  six  months  after,  a  marri.igc. 

The  object  of  all  the  Sraddha  which  aie  of'crcd  during  this 
dark  fortnight  is,  of  course,  to  provide  the  dead  with  sustenance. 
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food  to  offer  15i;iliinaii.s  at  this  time  is  wliedt,  rice,  milk,  oil,  or 
black  pul-sc.' 

Certain  days  in  tliis  dark  fortnJL^Iit  arc,  as  it  were,  appropri- 
ated. T'or  instance,  no  matter  on  what  actual  date  a  '  fortu- 
nate'  woman  died,lier  Mahalaya  Sraddha  is  performed  on  the 
ninth  of  the  fortnight,  and  in  actual  practice  tin's  Sraddha  for 
all  women,  whether  hicky  or  widowed,  is  performed  on  thi.-, 
da}-.-  Not  only  so,  but  thouj^h  L;ifts  to  ]5ralimans  in  rcc^ard 
to  each  are  made  .separately,  their  .Sradilha  is  performed 
toqether.^ 

On  the  twelfth  da>'  a  memorial  Sraddha  is  performed  for 
all  dead  ascetics  who  were  members  of  tlie  family.  Xo 
Sraddha  was  done  for  these  when  they  died,  nor  is  the  annual 
Sraddha  performed  for  them  on  the  date  of  tlieir  death,  for 
they  vera  literally  dead  to  the  world  wiicn  they  became 
ascetics  and  performed  tlieir  own  Sraddha  ;  but  this  one 
Sraddha  is  performed  in  their  memory  every  autumn. 

All  infants  dyiny  under  ei<;htcen  months,  all  children  d)ing 
before  they  were  eight  years  old,  all  bo)s  w ho  fiom  any  cause 
died  without  receiving  the  sacred  thread,  and  girls  w  ho  died 
unmarried  arc  remembered  on  the  thirteenth  daj'. 

No  ordinary  Sraildha  was  performed  for  these  when  tluy 
died,  neither  are  thc)-  remembered  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
death  day  by  .Saifivatsari  Sraddha,  and  even  now  no  ngul.ir 
Sraddha  with  ritual  offerings  of  rice-balls  is  performed  ;  but 
in  memory  of  all  these  children  wiio  have  died  untimely  de.Uhs 
Brahmans,  and  especially  Ikahman  children,  -iuc  (ai,  and 
presents  are  made  to  Brahmans. 

'  If  the  yearly  .Srridiih.\(Sriiiivatsari  i  icll  in  the  winter,  the  seasonable  food 
to  offer  r>r,ihnians  now  is  cl.irificd  Initter  >ind  l.ujdu  i press  d,  «< ;'./  rolled, 
between  the  hand.^)  ;  in  the  surnnier  nianj^oes  can  1m-  i;iven,  i  'gethtrwith 
I  iirds  mixed  with  saffron  and  su;.;ar  ;  but  the  Br.Uini.uis  havejiiost  wisely 
l.iid  down  the  law  tli  t  never  at  tin  yi  irly  or  die  Mahal, i\a  .Sr.'iddha  .  .n 
any  inferior  grains,  such  as  millet,  be  t;i\en  to  them. 

•  Their  S.iiiivatsan  Srridi.lh.i  is  perioimed  on  the  annivers.uy  of  the 
actual  ','ay  on  which  they  died. 

'  On  the  .ihcr  hand,  it'  several  men'.s  .Sraddha  fall  to  be  done  on  the 
same  day,  they  arc  never  iierformed  together,  but  each  Sraddha  is  offered 
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On  tlie  lourtccntli  day  a  Sraddha  is  performed  for  all  who 
(lied  \ioicnt  deaths,  honourable  or  dishonouiable.  On  this 
ila>-  all  relatives  who  died  in  battle,  were  drowned,  bitten  by 
snakes,  liatif^ed  as  criminals,  were  murdered,  or  committed 
-suicide,  are  remembered. 

It  there  is  no  certainty  when  a  man  died,  he  is  com- 
memorated on  the  Srackliia  da>-  of  his  f.ithcr.  If  b\-  accident 
some  person's  Sraddha  has  been  omitted,  it  is  performed  on 
the  last  day  of  tlic  dark  fortnij^iit.  As  a  rule,  the  Sraddha  of 
all  male  relatives  on  the  mother's  side  is  performed  in  the 
maternal  famil}-,  but  an  exception  is  made  for  the  maternal 
grandfather,  whose  Sraddha  takes  place  on  the  first  day  of 
the  following  month  of  Asvina. 

l''acli  Sraddha  day  the  actual  ritual  is  much  the  same. 
The  house  has  been  specialK-  purified  and  swept  overnight, 
and  the  iiearth  replastcred,  all  the  water  standing  in  the 
uatcr-pots  thrown  away,  and  the  pots  refilled.  On  eacii 
actual  Siaddha  day  the  women  get  up  specially  early,  bathe, 
anil  make  the  auspicious  mark  on  their  foreheads,  being 
careful,  however,  not  to  wash  their  hair.  They  wear  silk 
or  ncwh-  washcil  .'^aiis,  and  arc  inore  than  ever  careful 
to  prescr\e  the  food  from  all  defilement,  ritual  or  actual. 
L'litil  the  -Sraddha  ceremony,  liowevcr,  is  over,  no  one, 
not  even  a  child,  may  cat  o(  the  food  thus  meticulously 
pieparcd. 

A  lamil\  priest  directs  the  cerenu)iiy,  wliich  begins  about 
miilday  and  lasts  till  two  o'clock.  But  the  actual  rite  is  per- 
formed by  the  senior  member  of  the  familj',  clad  in  silk  or 
!ie\\I\-  washeii  loin-cloth.  l-"irst,  he  worships  Vi-sriu  under  the 
lorni  of  the  SalaL^rama.  Then  he  offers  rice-balls  (which  have 
been  i)re.ssed.  ncit  rolled,  into  the  form  of  an  egg)  for  his  father, 
grandfither  and  great-^randfatlrr,  and.  if  he  wishes,  he  can 
also  offer  one  lor  a  ■  ister  or  a  guru  to  whom  he  was  specially 
attached.  I'lach  ball  is  placed  on  darbha-gra.ss  and  covered 
with  a  loin-cloth,  if  the  ball  is  offered  for  a  man,  and  silk 
bodice,   if  offered    for  a  woman.     Then  the    ritual    we    have 
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already  studied  in  tlie  case  ut  an  ordinary  Sraddlia  '  is  t,'one 
througl),  the  balls  at  the  close  being  thrown  into  a  river  or 
f;iven  to  a  cow.'  The  bodice  or  luin-cloth,  together  with  l  ic 
copper  coin  and  areca-nut  used  during  the  Sraddha,  are  given 
to  the  Brahman  directing  the  service. 

When  all  is  over,  a  rich  fea^t  is  given  at  two  in  the  afternoon 
to  all  the  relatives  present,  special  honour  being  paid  to  the 
daughters  and  sisters  of  the  performer,  who  ai  invited, 
together  with  their  husbands  and  -hildren.  The  performer 
himself,  on  this  or  on  any  other  ^  .^ddha  da)',  dines  at  two 
with  liis  relatives,  but  does  n'>t  breakfast  or  even  drink  tea 
before  the  Sraddha,  neither  car,  he  take  an_  supper  that 
night.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  as  a  rule,  the  performer 
of  the  .Sraddha  is  the  senior  member  of  the  family  acting 
alone.  If,  however,  she  specially  desire  it,  his  wife  may 
as.sociate  henself  with  him,  when,  as  this  is  not  an  auspicious 
occasion,  she  will  sit  at  his  left  hand.  ■ 

Ticclfth  Month:  Asviiui  {Sept.-Oct.). 

The  twelfth  month  of  the  Hindu  >car  is  an  auspicious 
season,  though,  as  Vi.snu  is  still  in  I'atala,  no  wedding  can  be 
celebrated. 

The  fust  Xiiic  Dnvs*  of  the  month  arc  sacred  to  the  god- 
desses '  MahalaksmI,  IMah.akrdi,  Mahasarasvati. 

Different  families  have  different  traditions  as  to  how  these 
days  should  be  observed.  .Some  people  observe  '  nine  days 
as  a  partial  fast,  only  taking  one  meal  of  fruit  and  niilk-sweets 
in  the  evening.     During  all  the  time  they  observe  celibac}', 

'  See  pp.  182  It". 

-'  These  b.ills  .ire  so  b.icrcil  that  they  cannot  be  touched  by  any  except 
.1  I'.rahman,  or  some  one  bchjnging  to  tlic  family  gotra. 

'  On  two  auspicious  occasions,  however,  the  wile  sits  to  the  lett  of  her 
hu>b.uid  :  the  coronation  of  a  king,  and  when,  as  a  bride,  she  sits  in  a  cart 
goin^'  to  her  Imsband's  village. 

*   In  Bengal  these  a.re  cdled  the  Ourga  I'ujl  Ilohd.iys. 

'  Lak.^mi  is  the  wi!'e  of  \'i.Miu,  Kali  the  wife  of  .Si\a.  S.ir.isvati  the 
d.iughter  of  lirahm  i  ;  but  the  writer's  pandits,  when  t'.iey  cailcd  them 
Malia  I.aksini,  Maha  K.ili,  M.ih.i  .Sar.isv.Ui,  appe.iied  to  regard  them  as 
independent  female  deities. 
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and  ncitlicr  shave,  wasli  lluir  hair,  wash  their  clothes,  nor  ^nvc 
tlieiii  out  to  washermen.  (It  is  (luitc  a  comfort,  however,  to 
learn  that  they  arc  allowed,  even  the  strictest,  to  wash  them- 
selves !)  Others  only  fast  for  two  or  three  days.  In  some 
liouses  a  lamp  of  clarified  butter  is  kept  burnini;  night  and 
d.iy  for  all  the  nine  days,  in  others  oil  lamps  are  lit  on  either 
side  of  the  dish  in  which  (as  we  shall  see)  wheat  ;^nains  are 
sown. 

'I  he  object  ol  propitiating  the  goddesses  is  variously  given 
as  :  to  be  free  from  worries  and  illness,  to  obtain  good  seasons, 
to  have  one's  ambitions  fulfilled,  or,  very  often,  to  obtain 
cliildien. 

The  goddesses  are  invited  antl  installed  b>'  the  family  priest 
with  even  more  care  than  usual. 

A  coloured  earthenware  jug  is  placed  on  a  little  heap  of 
dust  previously  sown  with  wheat  grains.  The  jug  is  filled  with 
water,  and  in  it  are  placed  a  rupee,  some  rice,  some  turmeric, 
.m  areca-nut,  and  the  leaves  of  five  trees  (viz.  a  mango  leaf, 
. I //>?/'  leaf,  a/z/^/f '  leaf,  w  jaiubii-  leaf,  and  the  leaf  of  an 
rdumbara}  On  the  top  of  the  jug  is  put  a  plate  filled  with 
lice,  and  on  that  another  priest  arranges  a  coco-nut  covered 
with  the  little  sari  of  ceremony  and  surmounted  by  a  triangulai 
crown  of  dr\-  plantain  leaves. 

Whilst  the  assistant  is  arranging  the  coco-iuit,  the  chiei 
priest  summons  the  goddesses  by  performing  the  appropriate 
gestures  {Miuiid\.  First,  he  places  his  hands  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  allowing  only  the  thumbs  and  fingers  to  touch  each 
other,  and  prays  to  the  jug. 

Next  lie  asks  the  goddesses  to  come,  arranging  his  joined 
hands  to  look  like  an  open  bowl,  with  the  little  fingers  touch- 
ing each  other  all  along  their  length  and  the  tips  of  the  other 
fingers  touching.  Afterwards,  with  flat  hand  stretched  out,  he, 
as  it  were,  pats  the  goddesses  into  their  places,  asking  them  to 
remain  there. 

Whilst  the  assistant  is  veiling  the  coco-nut,  the  priest  puts 
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his  hands  palms  downwards  willi  the  Muinibs  inside  and  the 
first  fingers  touching. 

Then  he  unites  all  three  goddesses  into  one  by  crossing  and 
then  bending  the  first  finger  of  each  hand.  Just  at  or  before 
this  uniting,  a  gold  image,  or  three  gold  images,  of  the  god- 
desses are  placed  on  the  veiled  and  crowned  coco-nut. 

Lastly,  he  stands  with  his  liands  in  the  ordinary  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  then  proceeds  to  offer  the  goddesses  now  installed 
in  the  coco-nut  the  full  sixtecnfold  worship. 

The  Mudn'is  installing  the  goddesses  are  only  performed 
once,  but  the  sixtecnfold  worship  is  offered  daily,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening,  during  the  nine  days,  and  only  after  the 
evening  worship  is  completed  will  those  eat  who  are  observing 
the  nine  days'  fast. 

People  who  cannot  afford  to  install  the  goddesses  in  their 
own  homes  go  and  worship  them  in  the  houses  of  their  friends 
and  receive  the  auspicious  marks  and  sweetmeats. 

In  the  evening  unmarried  girls,  carrying  pierced  earthen  pots 
with  lights  burning  in  them,  go  round  and  sing  in  their  neigh- 
bours' houses,  and  in  return  beg  oil  for  their  lamps  and  pice. 
Sometimes  booths  are  erected  at  this  time  at  the  corners  of 
all  the  main  streets  of  the  town.  The  booths  arc  decorated 
with  flowers  and  pictures,  and  inside  in  wooden  shrines  lamps 
burn  to  represent  the  goddesses.  Different  parties  of  men  '  go 
round  the  town  visiting  the  booths  and  singing  before  them 
from  nine  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  festival  the  Moma  sacrifice  is  per- 
formed in  the  principal  temples  of  the  town  and  in  those 
houses  where  the  goddesses  have  been  installed.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  noma  the  divinity  in  the  coco-nut  disappears, 
so  that,  though  they  do  sometimes  scatter  rice  grains  on  it,  to 
give  her  permission  to  go,  it  is  not  actually  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  coco-nuts  are  given  to  the  priests,  and  the  jugs  taken 
into  household  use  without  further  ceremony. 

'   In  sonic  pans  of  hidiii  groups  of  women  go  round  ;ilso  and  sing  at  the 
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1  lieii  ihc  food  offciin ;  (.V(ir,ri/jun  '^^  prepared  (ui  the 
j^'oddess,  consisting'  of  a  special  di>h  made  of  rice,  milk,  and 
supar,  and  of  aiiotlicr  dish  of  nine  kinds  of  vegetables  cooked 
t.)j;ether;  these  arc  offeied  to  her  in  the  family  room,  and 
afterwards  eaten  \>y  the  family.  J'hc  ceremony  closes,  as 
almost  c\er>-  ceremony  tloes,  by  the  ^n'vin^i;  of  alms  to  Hrali- 
man-i. 

Once  the  Ilonia  sacrifice  lias  been  performed,  i)eoplc  may 
f,'ivc  their  clothes  to  washermen  and  may  shave  "r  wash  their 
hair  once  more,  for  the  ceremony  is  then  ritually  c   rnplcted. 

Most  of  the  holy  days  that  wc  have  been  studying  arc 
observed  by  all  the  Twice-born,  but  now  we  come  to  the 
great  festival,  not  so  much  of  the  priestly  as  of  the  military 
caste {Ksmriya  ,  /  '//,m<?  I)<is,iiiii,  or  /histi;l  the  Wcirriois'  i  'ay. 
It  was  the  gre.it  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  have  the  .h  'e 
description  of  this  l-'cstival  of  the  Warriors  revi.sed,  amplified, 
and  corrected  by  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Rn'ing  Chiefs  in 
Kathiawar,  the  late  Thakor  Sfdieb  Suraji  of  Virpur,  .  typical 
old-world  Rajput  prince. 

The  day,  he  said,  commemorafjd  two  main  ideas  :  it  was 
'.he  day  of  victory;  it  was  also  the  day  of  preparation.  On 
this  day  Rama,  the  hero  of  the  Ramayana,  set  out  on  1  s 
victorious  expedition  to  Ceylon,  and  on  this  day,  too,  the  heroic 
IVindava,  after  being  disarmed  for  thirteen  years,  resumed 
their  weapons. 

In  the  morning  Ruling  Chiefs  go  to  their  armouries  to  in- pcct 
and  worship  each  and  every  weapon  (except  the  Chiefs  spear) 
that  is  kept  there — cannon,  guns,  pistols,  swords,  ,ind  knives — 
by  sprinkling  them  with  the  auspicious  red  powder ,  in  the 
same  waj-  they  worship  all  the  insignia  of  the  king,  including 
the  state  umbrella,  and  especially  the  royal  .sceptre.  They 
then  proceed  to  worship  and  in.spcct  all  the  elephants,  horses, 
chariots,  and  carriages  in  the  state  stables  and  .see  that  every- 
thing is  furbished  up  and  ready  for  use  to  the  last  button,  in 
case  war  should  break  out. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Chief  goes  in  nrncession  with  a!'  t'^" 
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^rcat  ofilccis  .ind  liadin^'  nun  of  tlic  State  to  uoisliip  the 
^(h1i1c-..s  of  victoiy,  [nobably  i.i  a  A'/iin/ira  '  tree.  (There  is 
some  iloubt,  however,  as  to  whether  the  ITuidava  fniind  their 
weapons  under  a  StU'ii'^  oi  under  a  Kli  ■iira  tree,  for  tlic  \\\o 
trees  iniuh  resemble  each  other  ;  so  others  say  lliat  the 
worshi[)  shmdd  !ic  done  under  a  SiViu  tree.)  Tlic  ChieCs  spear 
is  placed  unde'  the  tree  chosen,  and  worship  is  dlfered  to  it 
and  t(i  the  tree  in  tlie  regulir  fivefold,  or,  if  time  permits,  the 
sixtccnfold,  w.i> .  Then  the  Chief  takes  tiie  spear  in  his  hands 
and  thrusts  with  it  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  in  order  that 
he  may  i,;ain  victory  in  ever)-  diicction. 

Tliis  done,  the  Chiefs  ^urii  takes  the  spear  and  with  it  di^s 
up  some  earth  from  all  four  quarters,  lie  rolls  some  of  this 
into  a  ball,  which  he  presents  to  the  Chief,  wishing,' him  posses- 
Niiins  evers  where,  and  fi)rms  the  n^st  into  other  balls,  to  {jive 
to  as  many  of  the  ruler's  family  as  arc  present.  In  the  balls 
he  puts  some  tender  sprouts  of  u'lcat,  an  areca-nut,  and  either 
a  Savil  or  a  Khadiya  leaf.  The  j^uru  also  tells  the  Chief  that 
the  ball  of  earth  uiil  yuard  him  frmn  evil  all  throuf^h  the  year, 
so  it  is  put  in  the  treasury  and  kept  with  f^reat  care  fur  the 
ens  ling  twelve  months. 

In  many  Muhammada  States,  where  the  Chief  cannot  him- 
self be  present  or  worship,  he  depul  s  some  leadinjj  Hindu 
officer  to  go  through  the  rit  •  for  him,  that  the  State  rnay 
not  lose  any  '  '■■  ■  undoubted  benefits  this  ceremony 
ensures. 

Directly  the  ritual  is  .  impletcd,  the  Chief  summons  four 
of  the  leadin^j  ijrain  merchants  of  the  State  and  asks  them 
what  the  price  of  grain  is  likely  to  be  during  the  next  tw:lvc 
months.  They  give  a  rough  estimate,  1  it,  in  order  not  to  be 
held  to  it  too  closely,  say  :  '  It  is  in  (lod's  hands  ' ;  in  return 
the  ■  are  presented  with  turbans. 

Then  cannon  are  fired,  and  the  Chief  returns  home  in  state, 
being  careful   not  to  enter  his  city  till  after  dark.     Finally, 
he  distributes   sweets    md  special   biscuits  fried    in    clarif'**d 
'   .\  ki.i.l  01  ac.'icia,  '  Mimosa  Siniui. 
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luitter    and    loated    \\\\h    su^ 
hi>  iifficei^.      I'ii\ale   person 
ti)  each  otlui. 

In  ni.mj-  [)aits  of  Indi.i 
slajin^  of  a  male  hullalo.  J\. 
arc  also  inspected  on  tliis  day  to  see  that  tliey  too  arc  read)" 
for  war.  In  'he  old  i.\Ay-  all  uarf.irc  was  stopped  dining  the 
monsoon,  but  after  this  festival  prep.irations  were  be[,'un,  and 
the  armies  could  fjo  out  to  fi^dit  alter  l)u  .di.' 

Some  people  consider  this  day  to  be  .also  a  spcci.il 
holiday  for  brides  and  betrothed  people,  when  they  should 
receive  prc-ents  of  sweets  or  jeweller)-  or  clothes  from  their 
'inlaws'.  '  Div.'di ',  runs  one  proverb,  'is  ,dl  men's  day,  ')iit 
Uasera  !■-  the  biiile's  J.i)'.'  Others,  however,  insist  th.it  Dasera 
is  entire!)'  a  w,irrior's  da)-,  and  that  the  britle's  turn  comes  at 
the  Nine  Nights. 

The  most  poetic  of  all  the  festivals  is  celebrated  at  the 
full  of  the  moon  in  the  month  .A.svina  iSatuU/'urfiiiiiii).  As  our 
thoughts  turn  lovini;l)-  to  the  memor)'  of  sunny  ,Ma)-da)-s  in 
leafy  I'nfijlish  l.mcs,  when  luippy  chililien  circled  anti  sang 
roiinil  May-polcs  decked  with  tlouers  from  I'.nglish  meadows, 
so  Indians  sing  and  speak  ot  this  pure  festival  of  the  cool 
white  autumn  moonlight.  The  teirible  heat  of  the  summer 
and  the  deadly  season  of  autumn  are  past  and  gone,  and  the 
beautiful  Indian  w  inter  is  '  icumen  in '.  The  harvest,  too,  is 
safely  garnered,  .md  in  the  still  moonlight  everything  speaks 
of  peace  and  harm(jn)-. 

So  ha[)py-heartcd  men  and  women  dress  themselves  in 
white  airay  and  dine  on  open  moonlit  verandahs,  taking, 
however,  as  befits  so  white  a  night,  only  white  food-cakes 
made  of  the  whitest  Hour,  and  dishes  fashioned  from  milk, 
whilst  young  girls  dressed  in  white  circle  and  sing  round 
lighted  booths. 

I'he    Hindu   scriptures   are    silent    about   this   festival,    but 
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many  folk  tliiiik  tli.it,  if  tlu-y  keep  .iw.ikc,  the  jjoddc^s  I,.iksmi 
will  ciniic  t  I  tlicir  homes.  It  is  believed,  too,  th.it  oysters  lie 
all  this  iii^'lit  with  their  mouths  wide  ()i)cn,  for  ihcy  know  that 
if  one  dmi.  of  rain  or  di-W  falls  into  their  mouths,  it  turns  into 
a  [icarl.  In  the  still,  white  nijjht  nectar  fills  fr<im  the  moon 
on  tlic  roofs  of  the  houses,  so  people  climb  up  and  irran^^c 
lum[)S  of  su[;ar  to  receive  it,  for  they  fee!  .sure  that  for  a  .vholc 
year  death  cannot  touch  one  who  has  tasted  of  this  nectar- 
drenched  su;;ar.  C")ther■^  believe  it  confers  actual  immortality, 
and  that,  if  only  the  dead  could  eat  it,  it  would  bring  them 
back  to  life. 

(In  this  happy  night  the  gods  are  not  forgotten,  and  many 
of  the  images  of  Visiui  from  temples  or  from  private  houses 
are  dressed  in  white  and  brought  out  into  the  full  moonlight 
and  there  offered  white  food. 

The  great  /■'i-<rs(  of  I.avips  [Dlpavall.  Dift'ili,  or  Pi  villi) 
occupies  the  last  tlnce  davs  of  the  Indian  year  (the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  of  the  daik  half  of  the  month  oi 
Asvina)  which  are  .s.icrcd  to  I.aksnii,  the  goddess  of  wealth. 

The  first  of  these  three  days  (the  Day  of  Wealth  icorship, 
(luj.  Dhanatirasa)  is  extremely  auspicious.  Indeed,  so  in- 
variably auspicious  is  it,  that  no  astrologer  need  be  consulted 
about  a  child  being  put  to  school  for  the  first  time  that  day,' 
a  move  being  undertaken,  newly  married  brides  being  sent 
to  their  husband's  homes,  or  gold  being  given  out  to  a  goldsmith 
to  fashion  into  jewellery. 

As  a  rule,  before  this  day  there  is  bustle  and  .stir,  excur- 
sions and  alarums,  in  every  Tw  ice-born  home,  for  the  houses 
have  to  be  whitewashed  throughout  and  decorated,  the  com- 
pound cleaned,  and  the  square  before  the  door  replastered  and 
marked  with  a  Sva.stika  in  chalk  and  coloured  powder,  and  all 
the  metal  vessels,  poli.shed  till  they  shine  like  gold,  have  to  be 
arranged  in  glittering  rows  round  the  rooms  in  the  ladies'  part 
of  the  house ;  all  the  ornaments,  gold  and  silver,  have  similarly 


!-     ■     : 


'  The  only  prnctir.il  difficulty  lieini;  lh.\t  iherr  are  aiw.iys  lidlifi.iys  :\t  tins 
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tn  be  cleaned  and,  if  necessary,  sent  to  tlic  gold  .    for 

repair  ;  and  all  the  bills  called  in  and  paid.     Every  oki  oncd 

household  has  its  own  tailor,  washerman,  and  goldsmitli,  whose 
dues  are  p;'.;ii  once  ;i  ye.ar  now  at  iJiv.iii;  for  not  one  sin<^le 
debt  may  be  left  ontsfandin;^.  This  is  the  time,  too,  when  new 
vessels  and  new  cloth  arc  fnst  taken  into  use.  Old-fashioned 
piople  who  do  not  trust  in  such  newfangled  thmgs  as  banks 
take  out  their  ho.irdings  on  this  day,  wash  them  in  milk, 
and  worship  ti.em.  .\  fii^.c  old  Chie''  in  one  part  uf  India 
regularly  worships  a  thousand  gold  inohurs  on  this  day.  He 
puts  them  ;  11  into  a  huge  copper  dish,  pours  water  over  them, 
and  offers  them  the  full  sixtcenfold  worship,  giving  alms  to 
l^rahmans  at  the  close.  All  three  days  'he  children  let  off 
crackers,  and  helj)  to  illuminate  their  homes  by  putting 
lights  on  the  gates.  But  on  this  first  day  the  boys  tie  white 
strings  ;ind  clips  to  the  en  i  of  sticks  to  m;ike  buzzers  (Guj. 
BluDiibhuda)} 

These  they  whirl  over  their  he.uh,  so  that  their  buzzing 
may  frighten  the  cows.  Any  dust  tiiese  .inimals  kick  up  on 
this  day  is  consitlered  specially  sacred,  so  the  boys  go  and 
stand  in  the  perfect  dust-storm  caused  by  the  stampeding 
cows  running  away  from  the  buzzers,  and  so  acquire  virtue 
without  a  trace  of  boreilom  ! 

The  women,  with  their  spring-cleaning  finished, cook  specially 
nice  fond  and  wear  their  best  clothes.  Tlie  houses,  not  only 
of  the  Twice-born,  but  of  all  the  Hindus,  and  also  of  Jaina 
and  l':Trsis,  arc  illuminated,  and  there  is  universal  rejoicing 
in  the  (act  that  debts  arc  paid,  the  hap'cst  garnered,  and  the 
rainy  seas  mi  over,  so  that  every  one  seems  happ}',  and  the 
entire  holiday  is  a  festiv.il  -"^f  light-heartcdness.  Ear  different 
will  be  the  following  night 

The  morning  after  the  !)•  i  Wealth-worslii])  is  still  a  time 
of  gladness  and  rejoicing  (Riipa  (',:'■■  >c/as/\  77/<-  /\iy  of  In'auty). 
Men  and  women  get  up  earl>-,  take  extra  pains  over  their  toilet, 

'  Conipari' tlic  Hull-roarer.^  so  iinivtrs.il  )ver  Uic  known  world.  Il.iddon, 
Siudy  of  MitH,  p.  277. 
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and  wear  tlicir  finest  clothes.  Kvciy  one  is  dressed  before 
six,  and  they  all  have  great  fun  calling  on  different  friends, 
breakfasting  with  them  and  eating  special  dainties. 

But  the  U'i/c/us'  Xii^/ii  (A'd/u  Kdtn\  that  follows  is  a  parlous 
time,  the  most  hag-haunted  season  of  the  whole  year,  for  then 
all  the  evil  ghosts  of  the  wicked,  or  of  those  who  have  died 
violent  deaths,  and  the  terrifying  spectres  of  women  who  have 
died  in  child-birth,  come  out  and  walk  the  streets.  But,  besides 
these  black  malignant  spirits,  ordinary  ghosts,  demons,  ghouls, 
wraiths,  and  witches  are  also  all  abroad.  All  through  the  year 
rash  fools  wiio  wished  to  meet  ghosts  could  find  ihem  after 
nightfall,  when  they  haunt  cemeteries  and  burning-grounds,  or 
in  the  particular  trees  where  they  dwell,'  but  on  this  four- 
teenth night  of  the  darV  of  the  moon  of  Asvina  they  are  not 
confined  within  their  sual  limits,  but  move  freely  wherever 
they  please. 

So  all  wise  people  bide  at  home  if  thej-  possibly  can, 
especially  if,  like  women  or  children,  they  arc  also  very 
timid. 

Hanuman.  the  special  guardian  against  ghosts,  has,  you 
may  be  sure,  more  than  the  usual  number  of  worshippers  this 
night,  who  pour  oil  and  red  lead  over  him  and  offer  him 
coco-nuts.  In  return,  his  devotees  take  some  of  the  oil 
that  drips  from  his  right  foot,  burn  it  with  soot,  and  mark 
their  eyes  with  it,  for  this  not  only  ensures  their  being  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  god  for  the  year,  but  also  im- 
proves their  sight  for  the  same  period. 

Other  people  quiet  the  ghosts  by  making  circles  where 
foui  roads  meet  and  put  cakes  of  grain  and  pulse  fried 
together  in  oil  within  the  circle,  and  Indians  of  other  than  the 
Twice-born  castes  would  worship  certain  Mother-goddcsses 
within  these  circles. 

Venturesome  men  who  know  the  right  mantras  for  laying 
ghosts  sometimes  try  and   get    control   over  spirits  on   this 

'  Maliijnnnt  ghosts  (/?/;/?/<ji  live  in  />ifi,i/  tree--.  nn<l  cnnrnUius  ghosts 
^Mdiiiii]  in  h'/i.iiiiid  trees.     I'f.  |i.  :oa 
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ir-I.t  and  ^n  alone  to  the  burnins-Rn'tincls.  There  they  make 
;i  circle,  eiriicr  with  oM  irun  or  with  water,  and  .sit  carefully 
uiihin  iis  bounds,  keeping  sonic  pulse  of  a  special  kind'  near 

them. 

All  sorts  of  f;hosts,  ghouls,  demons,  fiends,  and  witchtJ 
attack  the  man.  If  they  come  too  near,  he  throws  the  pulse 
at  them,  and  this  frightens  them  off;  and  as  long  as  he  keeps 
a  brave  heart  and  repeats  the  right  mantras  one  hundred  and 
ci-ht  times  vithoul  stumbling,  all  goes  well,  and  he  is  their 
absolute  master  for  the  en.suing  year  ;  but  if  he  steps  outside 
the  circle  before  the  day  dawns,  or  if  for  one  moment  during 
the  terrible  ordeal  his  heart  fails  him  and  he  blenches,  or  if 
he  stumbles  as  he  repeats  a  mantra,  he  is  in  the  fiends'  power 

for  ever ! 

Other  Indians,  such  as  Kolis,  Bhils  and  the  low-castes, 
go  down  on  this  night  to  the  desolate  places  where  corpses 
arc  burnt  and,  making  .similar  circles,  burn  within  them  as 
sacrifices  to  terrible  Mother-goddesses,  such  as  Malulkrai,  or 
Bhairavi,  or  Meladi,  offerings  of  evil  forbidden  food,  spirits,  and 
meat,  and  give  them  a  sari  of  ceremony  and  bangles  to  wear. 

If,  in  spile  of  all  her  fears,  a  woman  has  to  go  outside  her 
house  on  this  terrifying  night,  she  walks  very  carefully,  for 
there  arc  circles  drawn  in  every  street,  and  if  she  so  much 
as  put  her  foot  inside  one,  an  evil  spirit  will  take  possession 
of  her.  If,  by  some  mischance,  this  terrible  catastrophe  does 
happen  to  her,  she  knows  il,  and  so  do  her  friends,  by  her 
constant  shaking.  .Sometimes  the  woman  her.self  says  who 
the  ghost  is,  how  il  came,  and  how  to  gel  rid  of  it.'-' 

The  last  day  of  the  three  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  Divali 
days.  In  the  morning  children  get  up  early,  bathe  as  soon  as 
they  are  dressed,  and  let  off  crackers  to  thci'-  heart's  content. 

'   /  7;./ !■<  <'///.>•  taaialiis. 

■  hi  the  writer's  part  of  the  world  ^liost-rKUkn  men  or  \voiiie;i  goneially 
■'O  on  pil'rim.iKf  to  Sid<!hliur  in  ( .urirat  o-  (;.iyri  in  Hen-.il,  xvliere  they 
per'orin  Pi  ^lacidh.i  or  a  marriage  of  cow  ant'  bull;  or  to  S.irangpiir  m 
Kathi."ivv,"ir  to  worship  the  mia<;o  in  a  famous  ll.-inum.Hn  temnle  •  (jr  to  a 
Mi.h  unm.ulan  slirine  in  which  even  Hindus  bchevc,  Mina  IJatara  in  Guja- 
Mt,  di  which  they  offer  eoco-nuts. 
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The  children  have  had  a  fine  time  all  three  days,  for  their 
elders  believe  that,  if  the  children  arc  indulged  and  kept 
happy  in  every  possible  way,  the  year  will  bring  good  fortune 
to  both  parents  and  children,  and  the  children,  you  may  be 
sure,  make  the  mo?*:  of  so  congenial  a  creed  ! 

On  this  last  day  they  take  a  c.ikc  of  cow-dung,  thrust  in  it 
a  piece  of  sugar-cane  for  a  holder,  and  arrange  on  the  cow- 
dung  a  tiny  earthen  lamp,  in  whicli  a  wick  floating  on  sweet 
oil  is  burning.  Carrying  this  light  (Guj.  Mcriyin'ii)  the  cliildren 
go  round  from  house  to  house  begging  oil  for  their  lamp,  that 
their  dead  ancestors  may  get  light. 

Their  elders  spend  the  morning  in  meeting  and  entertaining 
their  friends,  and  preparing  for  what  is  the  main  ceremony 
of  the  three  days' lioliday,  the  Worship  of  the  Account-books} 
by  putting  bigger  lamps  than  ever  in  the  windows  of  their 
houses,  for  this  night  the  illuminations  must  be  '  gorgeous 
and  grand '.  All  the  old  accounts  must  be  closed,  and  the 
new  ones  opened,  in  preparation  for  the  worship. 

The  astrologer  fixes  the  exact  moment  for  this  all-important 
rite  to  be  performed. 

The  new  account-book  is  opened,  and  on  its  third  leaf  a 
Ikrdiman  writes  the  word  Sri  (i.e.  Laksinl,  the  goddess  of 
wealth)  over  and  over  again,  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  pyramid 
of  the  syllable  Sri. 

In  the  centre  of  this  pyramid  a  betel-leaf  is  placed,  and  on  it 
a  current  rupee — the  newer  the  better. 

The  fivefold  worship  is  offered  bj-  the  presitling  Bra'  nan 
to  the  account-book,  still  open  at  this  page,  concluding  with 
I'lrati.  and  at  the  end  the  food  offered  is  distributed  to  visitors, 
and  alms  arc  given  to  the  Brahman,  who  in  turn  blesses  his 
host,  saying  :  '  May  you  be  happy  all  the  year  '. 

Then,  as  an  omen,  the  rupee  from  the  account-book  is 
tossed  up,  and  if  it  falls  w  ith  a  clear  linging  soiuid,  it  is  a  lucky 
presage  for  the  new  year. 

'  MonierWiiliamsnvci  looks  this  m.i  in  rile  [IhaliiK.tninnand  Ilindtiiiiii, 
p.  432>   niif!  '.o  (leu.-,  lUirnc  \l l,iiiti!ioi<k  cf  I-'o/Ui>rc.  yi.  2,tiK 
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Afterw.uds  every  niic  i^Mtlitrs  ruiuui  to  eat  sugar  ami 
j,'rain.  sends  trays  of  it  to  friend-,  and  lets  otl  crackers. 

Ti ^  K  ,„i.  ;.       ff  oo  •"  -'11  iii"lit  with  a  lanio  biirnincr 

beside  it,  and  early  in  the  mnrnint;  the  Brfdiman  'eturns. 
His  host  says  to  him  three  limes:  ^  f.^ikui  l.ahlur'  (a  hundred 
thousand  profits),  and  the  lirahman  replies:  'Ma  \ou  have 
a  luindred  and  twenty-five  thousand  profits',  anu  -huts  the 
account-book. 

All  nif;lu  lon;^  every  one  in  the  house  ha=  kept  awake,  and 
now,  with  the  dawnini,^  of  the  New  Year,  they  -ally  f.Tth  to 
wish  their  friend--  all  happiness. 

I'lic  Additional  Mouth. 
As  the  Hindu  hmi-solar  year  consists  of  ;54  '>'>•  ^^  ^^^  '^''^  ""^ 
about  thirty-two  months  an  additional  month  l.iilNtob-^  in.-ertcd. 
At  the  beL,n'nning  of  every  year  it  is  announced  in  d\c  press, 
after  consultation  with  pandits  at  Benares,  whether  or  no  an 
extra  month  is  to  be  added,  and  when  it  will  be  inserted.  For 
instance,  in  1917  an  additional  month  lAd  .kn  .Uilsa)  was 
inserted  after  August,  or  rather  ]5l,adrapada,  and  this  was 
called  Ad/iika  B/iadrapadu  Mdsd. 

Such  an  extra  month  is  considered  as  sacred  as  the  month 
of  Srrivana.  and  particular  merit  is  gained  during  it  by  bathing 
in  the  river,  or  by  going  on  pilgrimage. 

The  women  get  up  early  throughout  the  month,  bathe  in 
the  river,  and  then  perform  an  interesting  ceremony.  They 
draw  deep  furrows  on  the  sand>-  bank-,  of  the  river  and  sow 
grain  in  them,  then  circumambulate  them,  telling  their  beads, 
winding  threads  of  cotton  round  their  'field',  as  they  term  it, 
and  worshipping  it.  They  hope  to  gain  the  fruit  of  this  field 
in  their  ne.\t  lile. 

During  this  additional  month,  too,  interesting  moral  stories 
arc  read  which  show  the  benefit  to  be  gained  at  this  time  by 
ceremonial  bathing.  For  instance,  once  upon  a  time  a  good 
joung  man  bathed,  and  after  bathing  took  his  jug  home  with 
iiim  and  set   it  on  the  grain  jar  ;  --omc  drops  of  water  from  it 
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happened  lo  lall  on  Uic  jar,  and  lu  !  cAeiy  Mii^le  <^r.i\n  llial  llic 
water  touch'  1  lu.iied  into  a  pearl. 

Women  n  it  only  bathe  with  ;-pecial  care,  but  .ilsu  List  in 

....i.>>.  V.111.     ..iij...    <n^         ^    [-^ i-     ^  .■.J      .    ..-     ...,r..  ..        .  ^ 

I'MC  morssel  the  fir.-it,  two  the  second,  and  three  llie  third  day  ; 
or,  a^ain,  fastini;  entirely  on  altcrn.ite  d.i\  s ;  but  whatever 
method  th(>  adojU,  the  intention  is  the  same:  to  .store  up 
merit  for  their  ne.\t  lite. 

This  ilcrcalary  month,  being  originally  without  the  pro- 
tection ol  a  god,  gained  the  evil  name  of  Ma/a  J/asa,  "the 
month  of  droppings '—sure,  was  it  not  made  up  of  just  'the 
droppings  '  of  the  preceding  thirty-two  months  ?  Accordingly, 
so  tradition  tells,  it  went  weeping  to  Visnu,  who  charmed 
.iw'.y  all  tears  by  graciously  promising  that  henceforth  to 
this  month  should  attach  his  own  name  of  Purusottama.  So 
now  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  most  sacreti  of  all  months,  and 
is  olicn  Lallcd  Pnriisottama  Masa} 

The  month  ends,  as  every  season,  rile,  and  ceremony  in 
India  seems  to  ^niS,  by  gifts  being  made  to  Brahmans. 


We  shall  have  spent  our  time  to  small  advantage  during 
this  year  tliat  we  have  been  accompanying  our  Hindu  friends 
in  their  round  of  festivals  and  fasts,  unless  during  it  we  have 
learnt  io  understand  better  what  must  be  the  nature  of  the 
faith  that  is  to  touch  and  hold  the  loving  heart  of  India.  It 
must  be  a  faith  tiiat  can  enter  in  at  lowly  doors  and  laugh 
or  weep  with  the  women  and  the  children,  no  less  tlian  with 
the  men,  over  the  dear  intimate  domestic  joys  of  iiomc,  its 
love,  its  fears,  and  its  sorrows.  It  must  be  a  faith,  too,  wln"ch 
can  appreciate  to  the  full  the  storied  life  of  the  cor.ntry-side, 
the  fierce  heat  of  the  Indian  sun,  the  whi  ?  glory  of  its  moon- 
light, the  de.  p  quiet  of  the  stars,  tlie  i)regnant  .scent  of  cool 
rain  splashing  down  on  the  hot  parched  land,  the  green  of 
the  wheat-fields,  and  the  joy  of  harvest  in  famine-haunted  lands, 

'  The  writer  is  indebted  lor  tliis  ii-geiul,  as,  indeed,  she  is  fur  su  luany 
ollar  su^^'yCL-lions,  to  the  late  Kcv.  Dr.  'ra>lur. 
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f  hmiianit>'  llie  circle  of  tlic-  Hratiiiian  year 
seems  to  unfold  u  scroll  <'!i  Nvhicli  .nc  pictured  ihe  urgent 
needs,  the  fciis,  and  liopi-  cf  the  cunimoii  peojile,  and  this 
outstretched  scroll  pleads  silently  but  pitifully  for  nothing  loss 
than  the  revelation  of  the  Incarnate  Christ,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  the  watchful  tcniler  care  of  the  village  Carpenter— 
the  Guru,  who  with  His  <r/<is  lived  and  walked  through  the 
pleasant  hill  country  of  (Galilee— is  with  them  all  the  days 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  lu  its  end. 
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OCCASIONAL    KITES   AXU   CI'RIMOMl  S 

FlVl.  CRKM  OCCAMONAI.  SArKlHCI,>:  M.cli.irudr.l  —  Ciyalll  1' 
t.inm.i  —Three  u.iys  of  proijili.itiiig  the  consort  of  Ruilr.i. 

Kctirsi.s. 

Hoi  M.  HllLr>lNr,:  Kound.uions  —  Door  —  The  Nhuri  I'.e.im  -  K< 
Unclean  Spirits  —  Vastu  Worship  —  Flays  and  Decorations. 

Wlii.-hickjinc. 

W'Ak,   riiSril.ENCE,  ANIi   Kaminii:    ri.i-ue  Carl. 

I'lLGKiM  \(;t:i.  AND  SackH'  SiGHi-SLEiNi;  :  iicnares  -  (\^):i  — 
nath  — .Sacred  Rivers  and  Hills— The  Sight  of  Sacred  Terson.  - 
George's  \'i^it. 

We  have  .-studied  the  fixed  Fasts  .ukI  Festiv.d->  tliil  . 
at  regular  intervals  all  through  the  year,  but  be-idc-  ihe.- 
niust  also  note  occasional  riles  and  cereiiionie-^  that  are 
formed  once  in  a  lifetime  to  gain  some  special  merit,  nr  v, 
mark  some  special  event,  such  as  ,in  cclii)-e,  a  uiuve 
a  new  house,  or  an  epidemic. 


Soir- 


ewe 
per- 
hich 
iiilii 


/■iii  a  real  S(urifh-is. 

I'.very  Twice-born  Hindu  owes  a  threefold  debt:  to  his 
fellow-beii>gs,  to  his  dead  ancestors,  and  lo  the  gcds. 

lie  pays  the  debt  he  owes  to  luinian  beings  by  reading  the 
Veda,  teaching  them,  and  perforining  his  fivefold  duties  fioni 
day  to  day,  which  include  almsgiving. 

He  perform-,  his  duty  to  his  ancestors  partly  by  the  oIK-nng 
of  Sraddha,  but  chiefly  by  having  a  son. 

The  debt  he  owes  to  the  gods  he  particularly  di.-^charges  by 
perfoiniing  his  daily  wor.ship  ;  but  absolutely  to  accjuit  hiinselt 
of  it,  he  should  once  in  his  life  perform  one  of  the  five  great 
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'-HCi  ificc-i ;  tlic  Mii/iiiriuird,  (Ji'iyalri  Pi(rastar<>iin,  SdtiUiVtdi, 
Sii/hisraraijiii.  ami  /.aksaiiindi. 

In  tlic  autuiiin  of  iiyi''),  tlm)u;.;li  the  p;icat  kindness  f)f  a 
widowi'cl  ISialiinan  la(l>-,  tlie  writer  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  a  M,i/u'n iidni  sacrifice  wiiich  tiiat  lady  was  having  per- 
formed for  the  benefit  of  her  dead  c;urii.  The  writer  owes 
a  dclit  of  [gratitude,  not  only  to  her  hostess,  but  also  to  the 
officiants  and  the  other  guests,  who  took  infinite  trouble  to  help 
her  to  obtain  full  notes  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  time,  and  who 
concctcd  and  anijilified  hir  notes  the  next  day. 

The  Mdliariiiiia  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  sacrifices,  and 
is  perfinned  to  [)ay  off  completely  some  particular  jierson's 
debt  to  the  gods,  and  to  wash  his  sins  absolutely  away. 
The  ceremony  lasts  for  cither  five  or  eleven  days,  and  is  ex- 
tremely exi)cnsive,  as  eleven  Hrahmans  are  invited  to  take  part 
as  .sacrificers  {Ifotii),  and  besides  these  there  are  five  directors. 
One  of  these  hist  five,  called  Aiaryd,  superintends  and  guides 
the  sacrifices  ;  another,  tiie  Brahma,  supervises  the  sacr'fice 
.uul  guards  it  ;  a  third  is  the  Sadasjaf'nli,  who  decides  any 
difficulties  or  diftcrences  according  to  the  Scriptures;  tiie 
fcHiith  Brahman  i.>  the  Ga:;apati,  who  listens  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion and  sees  that  it  and  the  recitation  of  mantras  are  absolutely 
correct  ;  whilst  the  fifth  man,  the  Upadra.jhi,  supervises  the 
whole  ceiei'     .  y. 

In  additiu..  to  these  there  are  four  Ihahmans  acting  as 
door-keepers  {DvCu-'ipaii),  who  each  guard  a  different  quarter 
from  the  demons  that  would  try  and  spoil  the  sacrifice. 
I'.ach  of  these  guardians  follows  a  different  \'eda.  At  the 
sacrifice  the  writer  saw.  the  Hrfihrnan  who  .,at  at  the  north 
o|  the  booth  followed  the  Atharva-veda ;  the  ISrahman  on 
the  south  the  Yajur-veda  ;  the  one  (jii  the  east  the  Rig-veda, 
.ind  on  tlie  w  est  the  .Saina-veda.  i\s  our  hos'ess  was  a  widow, 
a  friend  \.as  acting  for  her  as  host,  or  Yajaviaiia.  The 
\'ajamrina  had  performed  Prayascittix  the  day  before  the 
sacrifice  began  by  bathing  in  the  river,  smearing  himself 
with   cow-dung   and   white   clay,  and   sprinkling  water  over 
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himself  witli  (l.iibliai^rass.  IK.  Iiad  .ilso  111. uic  tli"  i^ilt  of 
a  cow.  (ir  latlicr  of  its  conventional  \  ilue.  to  a  Hrahinan, 
and  f;ot  hini.sclf  sliavcd. 

The  hootli  or  pavilion  uiidei-  whose  shade  the  sacrifice  was 
offered  had  also  been  erected  the  day  before,  and  in  the  centre 
of  it  there  was  an  altar '  in  which  the  actual  offering  to  Rudra 
woiikl  be  made,  Maiiadeva,  in  his  terrible  form  of  Rudra,  being 
plcaseil  with  fire  and  the  offering  of  clarified  butter  and 
coco-nut.  Tiie  olTiciating  lirahmans  all  sat  within  the  booth. 
They  had  performed  their  usual  daily  worship  and  then  took 
the  special  places  assigned  t(j  them,  still  fasting. 

This  sacrifice  is  a  very  severe  physical  test  of  endurance, 
for  the  Urahmans  should,  if  possible,  fast  till  noon,  though 
working  hard  all  the  time.  iXbout  twelve  they  are  given 
a  light  breakfast  of  plantains,  milk,  sweets,  and  fruit,  but  at 
si.\,  w  hen  the  repetition  is  complete,  they  all  feed  sumptuously 
on  wheat,  treacle,  clarified  butter,  sugar,  rice,  milk,  and  potatoes, 
or  any  green  vegetables.  (Xo  Ikahman  may  ever,  of  course, 
touch  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  eggs,  garlic,  red  vegetables,  or  sea  salt.) 

They  must  never  leave  the  premises  on  which  the  great 
sacrifice  is  being  performed,  and  they  can  neither  shave,  nor 
have  their  hair  cut,  nor  do  anything  to  adorn  their  persons. 
Of  course,  too,  they  observe  strict  celibacy,  and  strive  in  every 
way  to  keep  as  holy  as  possible.  All  night  they  watch  by 
turn  the  fire  in  the  altar,  which,  once  it  is  lit,  must  never 
be  permitted  to  go  out. 

Any  time  during  the  days  ol  the  sacrifice  men  and  women 
come  and  worship  ihcm  and  make  offerings  to  them,  hoping 
thus  to  gain  some  of  the  merit  of  the  sacrifice.  The  host  in 
especial  worships  them  every  morning  and  makes  the  auspicious 
mark. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  first  day  the  deities 
were  installed. 

'  When  the  writer  witnessed  the  sacrifice  there  «as  only  one  altar,  but 
bho  was  told  there  iiiiyht  have  been  tire  on  nine  additional  altars,  c.ich  of 
a  dillcrcnl  shape. 
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iMrst,  Rii,ii,i  u.is  in.stalifd  in  I  he  iiortii-east  crncr  <il  tiic 
He  \va-  rcprcstntc'l  in  this  p.uticnl.ir  cisc  by  a 
Ciico-mit  st.inciiiiL'  on  a  copper  jn-^  .mil  covered  witli  >ome 
silk.  He  ini^lU  also  be  repieseiUcd  hy  a  f^'old  liiV.^a  or 
a  cr>stal  ;  or  (more  rarcl))  by  a  tiny  idol  of  ^'old  sealed 
on  a  _i,'olileii  bull,  with  the  ("laiit^es  on  iiis  hair,  snakes  round 
his  neck,  the  moon  on  his  forehead,  wearin;^  a  ^'ailaiid  of 
skulls,  possessing  three  eyes,  ami  having;  a  bow  in  his  h.md. 

Beside  the  Rudra  there  happened  to  be  in  this  ease  a  photo 
of  the  ilead  -uru  lor  whose  benefit  the  sacrifice  w.is  bein^' 
pcrlorined. 

In  the  same  >vay,  in  the  centre  of  some  s[)(cial  design, 
a  scpiare,  a  circle,  or  .i  loiu>  flower,  which  differed  in  e.ich 
case,  was  the  veiled  coco-nut  on  a  copper  ju^'  that  represented 
the  .V/w  yV(f//(7j  (placed  close  to  the  Kuilra)  ;  the  l'<).stii 
(to  the  south-west  of  the  pavilion) ;  the  Yogiiii  (to  the  south 
of  the  pavilion);  the  K s,ti(i/;)!,t  (t(J  the  north-west);  the 
(i(iH(if<(iti  (south-cast). 

The  Acar>a  directed  the  installation  of  the-c  L;ods,  and 
every  riorninL;  they  were  worshipped  with  the  fivefold  wor- 
ship or  with  the  sixteenfold,  according'  to  the  money  to  be 
si)ent,  and  every  evening  with  nr,ifi  (wavini;  of  a  lamp).  At 
ni^ht  also  mantr.is  were  rei)eated  in  praise  of  these  gods,  with 
the  object,  not  only  of  pleasing  them,  but  also  of  guarding  the 
sixteen  lirahmans  taking  part  in  the  ceremony  from  snake- 
bite, seeing  that  they  have  to  sleep  out  in  the  compound. 

In  front  of  the  scpiarc-built  central  altar  was  the  yoni  of  the 
kiiHifa  or  altar,  made  of  brick  in  an  oval  form  and  covered 
with  a  green  cloth.  It,  too,  was  worshipped  every  morning 
with  the  fivefold  or  sixteenfold  worship. 

The  sacrifice  beg.m  about  eight  a.m.  The  fire  was  brought, 
carefully  covered,  from  the  hearth  of  a  'fortunate'  house- 
holder w  ho  possessed  many  cattle. 

At  the  right  moment  the  Acarya  gave  the  sign,  and  all  the 
Hrahmans  began  to  repeat  the  mantras  from  the  sixteenth 
chapter    of    the    Siikla     ]\ijur-iai(i.      There    are    sixty-six 
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iii.mli.i-i  in  .ill'  .h.iptci,  i  ,ich  nl  wlmli  r^  di  'A  ml.i  ciir 
hundred  aiul  si\t) dnr  parts.  Ivcry  time  lii.il  .i  noun  in 
tlic  dative  case  occm-.  in  tiic  mantra  all  the  cloven  //tUri  say 
Sr-'i/ii'i  and  pmir  ilarilitd  butter  int'i  liie  luc,  :^icat  eaic 
bcin^'  taken  l!i:'t  the  hultu'  is  ponied  into  ilie  t'lu  just  as 
the  hnal  lun^  n  ol  .Svi'i/ia  is  b(  in^'  pronounced.  At  tlie  same 
moment  tiie  other  Hr.ihinan-^,  who  have  been  lioldint;  sesamum 
seeds  fried  in  clarified  Inittei  bctuKii  the  tips  of  their  two 
inidille  frntrers  and  tlnir  thnnib  illiis  i-.  called  tlie  deer' 
}iiiidr,i\,  llin-  tiieni  into  the  \'\u  .  Win  n  the  whole  of  tiie 
sixteentli  chapter  h,  been  said,  it  is  one-eleventh  ol  one 
Kiiiiii;  and  the  whole  chapter  has  to  be  said  .it  least  eleven 
limes  each  day  (If,  for  the  .ike  of  economy,  the  hn,>,t  tries 
to  curtail  the  time  taken  by  the  .-^aiiifice  into  f've  insK.idof 
eleven  (lay>,  lie  <;ets  the  priests  to  repeat  the  chapter  eleven 
times  the  first  da\-,  twenty-two  lime.-,  the  second  day.  thirty- 
three  the  tiiirtl,  forty-four  tiie  fourth,  and  eleven  times  the 
I'lfth,  in  order  that  it  may  be  s.iid  one  hundred  and  twcnty-onc 
times.) 

Once,  whilst  the  writer  watch<  d  the  sacrifice,  the  fire  went 
dim,  and  in.stiiUly  the  '  lirahnia  '  poured  clarified  butter  on 
the  eIllber^,  and,  a-  he  did  so,  all  the  other  priests  threw  their 
arms  up.  If  the  llames  liad  thrown  t(;o  fierce,  she  w.i>  told 
that  boiled  milk  and  clarified  butter  wouKl  have  been  i)Ourcd 
in  to  temper  them. 

The  last  day  of  the  sacrifice  is  the  most  important  (jf  all. 
It  is  called  the  day  of  completion,  when  the  leading  people 
of  the  town,  and  sometimes  the  Ruling  Chief,  arc  all  invited. 
On  this  day  the  mantras  are  repeated  more  loudly,  and  the 
clarified  butter  poured  in  more  lavishly,  and  many  of  the 
guests  make  small  donations  to  the  Hrahmans.  On  the  other 
days  the  sacrifice  last.-,  from  eight  a.m.  till  about  five  p.m., 
with  a  pause  for  lunch  at  noon  ;  but  on  this  la.st  day  no  break 
was  made,  and  the  last  Rudri  was  said  about  two  in  tlie  after- 
noon. Then  a  coco-nut,  marked  with  a  red  svastika  and 
wrapped  in  the  red  sari  of  ceiemuiiy  u.->ually  worn  by  a  bride, 
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u.i.s  tlirown  into  tlic  fire,  and  clarified  butler  poured  in  i„ 
abundance.  (Sometimes  as  mur:  as  eighty  pounds  is  sacri- 
ficed on  the  last  day,  and  occasionally  a  pierced  pot  of  clarified 
butter  IS  I.ung  ovcv  the  fire  that  the  stream  of  clarified  butter 
may  be  continuous.) 

At  the  close  the  iiost  bathes,  every  one  is  feasted,  the  gods 
are  given  leave  to  go  by  scattering  rice  grains  over  them,  and 
the  hre  is  allov.ed  to  go  out  of  itself. 

The  ashes  remaining  in  the  altar  after  the  fire  has  gone 
out  are  used  ceremonially  for  marking  one's  body  when 
worshipping. 

When    the    writer    witnessed    this    sacrifice,  she    was    also 
allowed  to  sec  another  ceremony,  called  AMiscJta,  proceeding 
in  a  httlc  room  off  the  veranda  of  the  house,  where  a  Siva 
hnga  was  being  continuously  bathed    with    water.     For    as 
Mahadeva    in    his    terrible    form    ((;/u>ra/,»nO   as    Rudra    is 
appeased  by  fire  and  clarified  butter,  so  in  his  auspicious  form 
(^au/atci;nO  as  Siva  he  is  pleased  with  offerings  of  water      Six 
Bnihmans  sat  round  the  linga,  which  had  a  seven-headed  silver 
cobra  over  ii  and  was  adorned  with  a  rosary  and  uith  flowers, 
rhese   ]3^ahmans   also  were  repeating    the   same    chapter 
(Auc/raj^/^a)  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times,  but  instead 
of  the  repetition  of  sia/^,1  and  the  pouring  of  clarified  butter 
into  a  fire,  a  continuous  stream  of  water  trickled  down  on  to 
the  hnga  fiom  a  pierced  pot  which  was  suspended  above  it 
1  his  ceremony  ,s  not  an  integral  part  of  the  great  MahSrudra 
sacrifice  but  is  done  or  not  at  the  host's  pleasure. 

The  whole  ceremony,  when  the  writer  witnessed  it,  cost 
fifteen  hundred  rupees,  the  main  e.xpen.e  being  the  payment 
and  gifts  made  to  ]?rahmans.  The  Acarya,  for  instance,  was 
paid  two  hundred  rupees,  and  the  others  .sums  varying  from 
si.xty  to  eleven  rupees.  I'lach  of  them  was  also  presented  with 
an  entire  suit  of  clothes. 

('>au  Repetition  of  the  Gayatr:  ^Gayatri  Pnrasearana). 
l-^very  householder  and  every  Brahman  is  expected  durin- 
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his  life  to  repeat  tlic  great  GdyaUi  mantra  altogether  twenty- 
four  hundred  thousand  times,  in  order  to  purify  his  heart. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  if  a  wealthy  gentleman  feels 
uncertain  as  to  whether  he  has  repeated  it  often  enough,  he 
sometimes  has  a  special  service  of  repetition  performed.  The 
length  of  time  that  the  ceremony  lasts  depends  on  the  number 
of  l^rfihmans  invited  and  the  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  can 
repeat  the  mantra.  Not  long  ago  a  Xagara  gentleman  in  the 
writer's  town  had  this  ceremony  performed.  lie  summoned 
seventy  lirahmans,  each  of  whom  repeated  the  Gayatn  four 
thousand  times  every  day,  so  the  requisite  number  of  repeti- 
tions was  made  in  thirteen  days ;  but  it  is  not  every  Hrahman 
who  could  repeat  a  mantra  so  quickly,  so  that  often,  of  course, 
the  ceremony  takes  longer. 

There  arc  five  divisions  of  the  ceremony,  and  for  the  sake 
of  symmetry,  since  the  Gayatrl  mantra  contains  altogether 
twenty-four  syllables,  all  the  five  rites  are  multiples  of  twenty- 
four. 

First,  the  mantra  itself  is  repeated  twenty-four  hundred 
thousand  times. 

Iloma  is  next  offered  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
times. 

The  offering  of  Tarpana  to  the  gods  is  made  twenty-four 
thousand  times. 

The  Vajainana,  the  man  who  pa3-s  for  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony,  is  sprinkled  two  thousand  four  hundred  times 
to  purify  him  (Mdijaitn). 

Finally,  two  hundred  and  forty  Brahmans  should  be  fed, 
but  if  this  proves  too  e.\pensi\o  (since  every  Brahman  has 
a  very  large  appetite!),  the  number  may  be  reduced  to 
twenty-four. 

The  erection  of  the  booth  or  pavilion,  the  appointment  of 
Brahmans,  their  different  offices  and  rules  of  conduct,  all 
resemble  those  already  described  in  the  Maharudra  sacrifice. 
The  same  gods,  too,  arc  installed,  but  the  place  of  honour  is 
now  given,  not  to  the  altar  for  Rudra.  but  to  the  Giivairl 
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which  is  sometimes  represented  by  a  tiny  ijolclcn  image  of 
a  goddess  with  six  faces  and  ten  arms. 

The  priests  sit  inside  the  booth  and  repeat  the  GiiyalrJ, 
pouring  clarified  butter,  but  tliis  time  mixed  with  scsamum 
seeds  and  a  little  barley,  into  the  fire  at  the  end  of  each 
mantra.  At  the  end  of  the  whole  ceremony,  a  coco-nut 
marked  with  a  svastika,  together  with  a  bride's  sari  of 
ceremony,  is  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Tire  average  expense  of  such  a  repetition  of  the  Gayatvi 
is  about  two  thousand  rupees.  It  wins  almost  as  much  merit 
as  the  Rlaharudra  sacrifice,  and  he  is  accounted  a  happy  man 
who  can  afford  to  ha\e  both  performed  for  liis  benefit. 

Propitiating  tlic  Consort  of  Riidra. 

Candi,  the  consort  of  Rudra,  is  a  terrible  goddess,  and,  it 
people  can  afford  it,  it  is  well  once  in  a  lifetime  to  propitiate 
her.  There  is  a  book  called  after  her  {Candi-patha)}  which 
contains  seven  hundred  mantras  in  her  honour,  and  if  this 
is  read  aloud  one  hundred  times  {Satacandt),  the  goddess, 
hearing  seventy  thousand  mantras  repeated  in  her  praise,  is 
naturally  pleased. 

Generally  ten  Brahmans  arc  employed,  and  it  takes  them 
ten  days  to  repeat  all  the  mantras. 

A  pavilion  is  erected,  and  in  it  three  goddesses  are  installed  : 
Mahakrdi,  Mahalak.smT,  and  Mahasara.svatI ;  and  these  are 
worshipped  either  in  the  fivefold  or  sixteciifuld  way.  The 
Homa  offering  to  the  fire  is  only  performed  once,  how- 
ever, on  the  last  day,  when  clarified  butter  mixed  with 
scsamum  seeds  and  barley  is  usually  offered  ;  but  sometimes 
the  offering  consists  instead  of  rice  pudding  and  bilva  leaves. 

This  whole  ceremony  usually  costs  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  rupees.  The  repetition,  however,  may  be  done  in  a  more 
elaborate  form  {Sahasracandi),  when  the  book  is  read  one 
thousand  times  instead  of  one  hundred,  and  many  more 
l^iahmans  are  cm[)loyed. 

'   \'i/..  llii    Ciiih/i-ii.-.'iiiritDivii  of  the  Ml!)  kattifiya  Piorvui. 
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Hut  tlic  most  elaborate  and  expensive  way  of  placating 
the  goddesses  is  called  the  l.aksiicoijcil,  when  the  book  is 
read  one  hundred  thousand  times. 

The  writer  once  saw  a  regular  encampment  of  ]5rahmans, 
when  the  wife  of  a  Ruling  Chief  in  Kathiauar  was  having 
this  ceremony  performed.  Five  hundred  Brfduiians  (of  whom 
tlie  writer's  pandit  was  one)  spent  one  hundred  and  five  days 
over  the  repetition.  The  cost  of  the  ceremony  was  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rupees,  but  the  Rani  felt  that  in 
return  she  had  not  only  secured  purity  of  heart  for  herself, 
but,  by  propitiating  the  dread  goddess,  had  also  guarded  the 
State  against  famine  and  pestilence.  During  all  the  days  that 
the  ceremony  was  being  performed  the  Rani  only  ate  once 
a  day,  and  wore  yellow  silk  clothes  all  the  time.  (This  lady 
always  puts  on  yellow  silk  clothes  to  worship,  because  she  is 
a  devotee  of  the  goddess  Pitambara.) 

In  the  Hoinu  sacrifice  at  the  close  so  much  clarified  butter 
was  offered  that  the  smoke  of  the  fire  was  visible  for  twenty 
miles  round. 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun  or  Mooti. 
An  eclipse  is  caused  by  a  planet,  Raliu,  which  tries  to 
swallow  either  the  sun  or  the  moon.  The  legend  runs  that 
once  upon  a  time  a  demon  named  Rahu  was  going  stealthily 
to  steal  nectar  from  the  store  of  the  gods.  He  had  only  time 
to  drink  just  a  little,  when  the  sun  and  the  moon  both  saw 
what  he  was  up  to,  and  reported  him  to  Visnu.  Visnu  there- 
upon threw  his  wheel  at  the  thief,  and  it  severed  his  head  from 
his  body.  The  body  died,  but  as  the  head  still  had  some  oi 
the  nectar  of  the  gods  in  its  mouth,  it  could  not  die  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  instead  became  a  planet,  still  called  by  its 
old  demon  name  of  Rfihu.  Even  yel  it  remembers  its  grudge 
against  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  to  this  day  occasionally 
tries  to  swallow  one  or  other  of  them,  and  in  doing  this 
throws  its  shadow  across  them.  Now  the  shadow  of  a  demon 
is  as  defiling  as  the  touch  of  a  scavenger  (Bliahgl)  and  pollutes 
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cvcrylliiiii;  it  falls  on,  so  the  sun  or  the  moon  arc  themselves 
ilefilcd  during  an  eclipse,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  pollute  all 
that  their  li^ht  falls  on.  All  Twice-born  Hindus,  therefore, 
dine  twelve  hours  btl'orc  the  eclipse,  and  then  empty  out  all 
the  water  remaining  in  their  water-jars  and  shut  up  their 
houses.  Very  often,  too,  the)-  lay  a  blade  of  darbha-grass ' 
on  the  grain  or  pickle-jars,  in  order  to  guard  their  contents, 
which  cannot  be  thrown  away,  against  contamination. 

As  the  eclipse  begins,  the  more  devout  bathe,  and  so  long 
as  the  eclipse  lasts,  however  long  it  be,  they  continue  to 
repeat  the  Gdjdtrl  mantra ;  for  this  not  only  guards  the 
worsh'pper  from  cnntann'nation.  but  also  helps  to  remove 
the  sin  of  the  world.  Ordinarily,  the  moment  the  eclipse 
is  over,  and  the  sun  or  moon  reappears  in  all  its  glory,  the 
devout  bathe,  wa^h  their  clothes,  and  replaster  their  houses, 
especially  their  hearths,  being  meticulously  careful  to  cleanse 
all  thei."  water-vessels  with  clay  or  ashes  before  they  take  them 
into  use  again. 

lUit  sometimes  things  fall  out  so  untowardly,  that  the  sun 
or  the  moon  actually  sets  whilst  under  the  shadow  of  the 
demon  eclipsing  it.  Then,  indeed,  is  there  much  sorrowing 
ofhcart  amongst  the  Twice-born,  for  the  day  following  is  also 
regarded  as  an  eclipse,  which  the  devout  must  spend,  too,  in 
Gayain  repetition  and  in  fasting. 

When  once  the  eclipse  is  really  over,  the  Sweepers  reap 
a  rich  harvest,  for  all  the  alms  which  would  naturally  be 
given  to  Bnahmans  are  too  defiled  for  them  to  accept,  being 
only  suitable  for  outcastes.  So  the  Sweepers  go  about  the 
streets  begging  and  receiving  any  old  cooked  food  that  has 
fallen  under  the  shadow  of  the  eclipse,  as  well  as  gifts  of  new 
grain,  rice;,  and  sugar. 

'  l)arl)ha-,L;rass  is  consii'ered  sped. illy  lioly,  fur  once,  when  \"isriu  was 
undLTgoini,'  the  buar  incarnation,  a  hair  of  his  mane  fell  out  as  he  killed 
the  demon,  and  this  became  a  Ijlade  of  darbha-grass. 
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Building  a  A'czv  House. 

The  htiildin!:^  of  a  new  h'nisc  is  a  proat '  iindcrtakiiifj  in 
India  and  is  attended  at  every  step  witli  almost  as  miicli 
ritual  as  a  weddiivj,  for  the  Twicc-horii  ate  obses'-ed  by  two 
fears  :  that  the  li-uise  itself  ma}'  fill  down,  or  that  those  liviii:.; 
in  it  ma\'  die  an  untimely  death,  either  of  which  mny  haiipen 
if  the  rites  arc  not  perfectly  performed. 

First,  the  ouner consults  an  astiolojrer  and  aslcs  him  to  name 
a  favourable  time  for  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking- 
On  the  day  chosen  the  owner  and  his  priest  fjo  to  the  building 
site  tor^cthcr,  and  the  priest  selects  a  particular  corner  where 
tlie  worship  may  be  performed.  There  the  owner  worships 
the  p;ro'.ind  by  throwincj  rice  and  red  turmeric  powder  on 
it.  and  performs  eitlier  the  fivefold  or  the  si.xteenfold  worship 
to  it. 

Next,  the  priest,  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  praj's  f  irj^iveness 
from  Prithivl  for  dit^^incj  in  the  earth  and  asks  her  to  drive 
away  every  evil  spirit,  in  order  that  all  may  live  happil>'  in 
the  house. 

Coolies  then  becjin  to  digf  the  ground,  and  when  a  little  soil 
has  been  dug  up,  raw  sugar  is  distributed  amongst  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  owner.  After  this  the  friends  go  home, 
and  the  Fo'iridatious  are  dug  according  to  the  plan. 

This  plan  has  fir.st  to  he  passetl  by  the  astrologer,  for  it  is 
only  he  who  can  tell  the  builder  where  the  two  most  cere- 
monially important  rooms  of  the  house — the  kitchen  and  the 
room  of  the  gods — can  be  placed.  His  aid  has  also  to  be 
called  in  if,  in  digging  the  foundations,  the>'  come  across 
a  bone  or  any  coal,  for  cither  of  these  render  the  ground 
impure,  and  it  has  to  be  purified  by  the  sprinkling  of  water 
and  the  offering  of  the  fivefold  worship.  An  astrologer  can 
often  predict  beforehand  where  such  a  bone  will  be  found. 


'  The  Twice-born  .ire  much  more  meticulous  about  these  rites  for  buil 
ing  a  house  or  a  brii!;4e  than  low-caste  liKlians, 
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licforc  a  sini;lf  stone  can  be  l.iid,  another  ceremony  has  to 
be  peiformed.  The  astrologer  shows  what  spot  in  tlic  founda- 
tion is  exactly  above  the  head  of  the  snake  that  supports  the 
world.  The  mason  fashions  a  little  wooden  peg  from  the  wood 
of  the  Khadira  tree,'  and  with  a  coco-nut  drives  the  peg  into 
the  oround  at  this  particular  spot,  in  such  a  way  as  to  peg  the 
hcail  of  the  snake  securely  down.  This  seems  a  tactless  thing 
to  do,  but  the  rea.son  given  is  that  the  snake  has  a  tiresome 
habit  of  shaking  its  head  and  so  causing  earthquakes  and 
wrecking  houses  (even  a  tiny  shake  knocks  a  house  down-), 
but  this  peg  keeps  it  and  the  house  firm. 

The  foimdation  is  then  filled  with  water,  to  make  the  earth 
hi.lv.  and  also  to  make  it  cake,  whilst  the  owner,  accompanied 
by  the  priest,  worships  a  most  interesting  selection  of  gods. 

First,  of  counsc,  now  as  in  every  ceremony,  he  worships 
Ganesa,  the  remover  of  t)bstaclcs ;  next  Visvakarma,  the 
architect  or  master-builder  of  the  gods;  and  aftei wards  all 
the  tools  belonging  to  the  masons  who  are  going  to  work  at 
the  new  house,  especially  the  measuring-rod.  This  measuruig- 
rod  is  placed  on  a  green  silk  cloth  (which  is  afterwards  taken 
awa\-by  the  masons  as  their  perquisite)  and  worshipped  by 
the  owner  in  the  fivefold  way,  Hiahmans  being  called  in  to 
recite  appropriate  verses  of  blessing. 

When  all  this  has  been  completed,  an  earthenware,  or  better 
still  a  copper,  pot  is  taken  and  filled  with  the  five  nectars,  and 
into  this  is  put  the  following  heterogeneous  collection  of  articles; 
a  gold  or  silver  coin,  an  .ucca-nut,  grains  of  rice  unhusked  and 
unbroken,  five  different  kinds  of  leaves,  a  lump  of  turmeric, 
which  nuist  be  so  briiken  as  to  have  three  projections,  to  signify 
increase,  and  also  some  ^rV?;;  (/-grass.  (The  reason  that  i/i'inn- 
grass  is  put  into  the  pot  on  this  occasion  is  not  only  its  holiness, 
but  also  its  extraordinary  prolificness,  for  it  knots  itself  and 
spreads  very  widely,  so,  a>  the  owner  puts  it  into  the  pot,  he 

'  Aiiiiiii  Ciiliiliii. 

'   It  lliis  ^n.ike  sliouia  ever  shake   its   he:ui  really  violently,   it  would 
shake  the  whole  world  to  pieces. 
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wishes  tli.u  he  in;iy  be  knotted  into  liie  i>l,ice,  and  that  hi> 
family  may  increase.)  rhi>  tilled  pot  is  then  wor.siiippcd  in  the 
fivefold  way,  and  another  pot  is  afteiwaid>  placed  on  it,  so  as 
to  cover  it  completely.  Then  these  two  pots  are  put  in  the 
foundations  on  the  head  of  the  wt)oden  pcfj,  and  a  mason 
builds  it  all  in  v  itii  concrete  most  carefully,  so  as  to  form 
a  little  [)latform.  On  this  platf)rm  the  foundation  stone  is 
well  and  truly  laid,  and,  as  with  i;s.  it  should  be  laid  with 
a  silver  trowel.  The  foundation  stone  is  called  the  Lotus-slab 
[Pa(f!iia-silii\,  because  an  ci^dit-petalled  lotus  flower  is  carved 
on  it,  and  on  this  lotus  they  make  an  oriental  cross  (svastika) 
in  saffron  powder  (Kititkiiiita). 

Next,  the  Krahman  brings  a  ci.co-nut  marked  with  the  red 
auspicious  dot  and  hits  it  on  the  stone,  beini^  careful,  however, 
not  to  hit  it  hard  enou[,'h  to  break  it,  but,  taking  it  a  little 
distance  off,  he  breaks  it  there  and  distributes  it  as  prasada 
amongst  the  people  present.  In  return  he  is  presented  with 
wheat,  sugar,  coco-nut,  and  money,  and  sometimes  with  some 
green  corn  and  green  cloth.  (The  object  of  thus  giving  green- 
coloured  things  is  to  prevent  the  family  ever  becouu'ng  dried 
up  and  withered,  and  to  obtain  perpetual  prosperity  and 
fertility  for  them.)  Other  Biahmans  arc  also  sunmioned.  and 
money  distributed  amongst  them. 

The  building  then  proceeds,  but  before  the  frames  of  the 
principal  Door  can  be  inserted  an  astrologer  mu.st  again  be 
consulted.  If  this  authority  asserts  that  the  planet  Rahu  (the 
demon  who  causes  eclipses)  is  at  that  precise  time  in  such 
a  po>ition  that  it  is  able  to  glance  through  the  projected  door- 
way into  the  house,  the  builder  will  wait  for  a  few  days  till  the 
ill-omened  planet  changes  his  position.  In  extreme  cases 
they  might  change  the  position  of  the  projected  doorway,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  hardly  ever  done. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  frame  of  the  main  doorway  is  erected, 
they  either  carve  an  image  of  Gariesa  on  it,  or  else  write  his 
name  on  it.  Afterwards  they  either  pour  clarified  butter  on 
the  threshold,  or  they  seat  a  Hr.lhman  near  the  threshold  and 
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ply  him  witli  cl.irificd  butler'  lill  he  cm  swallow  ik.  more,  but 
at  last  allows  some  to  drip  from  his  mouth  on  tothu  threshold. 

I-inally,  to  '^uard  a^^ainst  the  evil  eye  ever  lallinu'  on  the 
door,  or  on  any  one  entering:  the  Imuse,  some  of  the  blackened 
,,ily 'siib.taucc  from  an  ima-.-  ..f  llanuman,  torrcthcr  with 
black  thiead  and  an  iron  hook,  ar<'  fixed  i  ■  the  upi)er  part  of 
the  d(H)r. 

The  lintel  nf  the  dour  is  covered  at  this  time  with  L^rcen  or 

white  cloth. 

An  astrologer,  too.  is  consulted  as  to  the  mcst  favourable 
moment  lor  i?xin;4  the  .U^ii>/  Ih;vii  of  the  liouse.  When  he 
ha>  decided,  thread  is  wound  round  the  beam,  and  sometimes 
it  i.s  Ljarlandrd  with  pipal  leaves.  They  write  on  it  in  red 
letters  of  turmeric  mixed  v.ith  clarified  butler  and  oil  :  '.Salu- 
tation to  Sri  Gancsa'.  Rice  -rains  are  then  placed  on  the 
letters,  and  at  the  .lu-^piciou-.  instant  it  is  hoisted  up  and 
fixed  in  its  place. 

]?ut  there  are  also  manj-  other  thint;-^  to  remember  in  build- 
int,'  a  house.  The  rafters,  for  instance,  must  always  be  of  an 
mreven  number,  thou^di  the  pillars  supporting,'  the  veranda 
must  be  even  in  number.  Nor  must  any  supporting  beam 
ever  rest  over  a  doorway  e^r  a  window,  or  the  lujusehold  will 
surely  be  unhappy. 

The  A'w/may  h:-,  c  the  small  tiles  placed  on  it  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  ready  for  them,  but  the  big  tiles  that  cover  the 
junction  of  the  roof  should  not  be  i)ut  in  place  for  at  least 
a  year.  This  is  to  avoid  the  ai)pcarance  of  over-completion. 
I'erfection,  they  say,  belongs  to  gods  alone,  man's  work  is 
i   coiup'.ete  ,it  its  best.'- 

No  one  will  go  to  live  in  a  hou>c  till  al'ter  the  Vastu  ccre- 
mon\-  has  been  performed.     Sometimes  the  owner  has  to  wait 

'  Three  sorts  of  food  are  specially  sacred  :  clarified  butter  eaten  by 
a  r.r.ihman  •  the  fo.un  th.at  remains  round  the  lijts  of  a  calf  wbca  it  has 
finished  drmkin;.,'  its  mother's  milk:  and  honey,  "huh  is  thoiiKdit  of  as 
li.iNinj,' been  previously  (Mtcn  by  bees. 

'  In  the  same  way.  ubcn  read:-;;  n  sarred  book,  some  .hapter  shoald 
1h:  left  uniearl. 
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some  time  iiiilil  the  ausi)ii  ions  iiiomciit  t'i\<(l  b\- tlu- a^tioK'i^cr 
for  lliis  cciciiiony  cnims  round.  If  so,  he  is  careful  lo  lit;lil 
a  lamp  every  iii^ht  in  the  tmoeciipi' d  lu>use,  le^t  iiiulean 
spirits,  tiiuliriL,'  it  swept  and  '^'aini-licd,'  hut  uninliabitcd.  should 
enter  anil  dwell  there. 

An  astrologer  is  asked  to  name  tiie  day  when  the  ll'crs/n'p 
of  Vt'isiu  may  he  performed,  but  the  astrolo<_;er's  rhoicc  is 
limited,  for  every  one  knows  that  it  c.innol  take  (jlaci!  on 
a  Tuesday  or  a  Sunday,  nor  on  tlic  fointh,  uiiilh,  fourteenth, 
or  last  day  of  any  montli.  The  months  in  which  the  ceremony 
should  be  jjcrformed  arc,  according;  to  a  well-known  verse, 
Miirgasirsa,  Phdlgiiiia,  Wtiiak'ia,  or  S>aV(Via.  However, 
somehow  or  other  tlie  ;islroloi;er  does  settle  on  a  suitable 
date,  and  \.\\o  or  tliree  da\s  b(  forehand  Hr.dimans  are 
employed  to  repeat  ten  thousand  mantra  in  praise  of  Vastu, 
the  deity  that  presides  over  a  house.  This  Vastu  is  a  male 
<^od  much  addicted  to  slumber,  for  he  sleeps  stretched  out 
in  the  house  all  day  and  all  night,  with  his  head  in  the  north- 
e^•^t  corner,  his  feet  in  the  south-west,  one  arm  flung  out  to 
the  east  corner,  and  another  to  the  west,  and  his  chest  and  trunk 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.  When  the  actual  day  for  the  Viistu 
worship  has  arrived,  the  ccn  niony  begins  by  the  wor.ship  of 
Gancsa  and  of  the  sixteen  goddesses,  in  the  same  way  that  we 
saw  them  worshipped  in  the  marriage  ceremony  (p.  6a). 

This  done,  an  unmarried  girl  or  a  •  fortunate  '  woman,  wear- 
ing the  special  sari  of  ceremony,  with  her  forehead  bcsmeaicil 
with  red,  and  wearing  clothes  of  any  colour  save  black,  brings 
into  the  house  at  the  e.xact  moment  fixed  by  the  astrologer 
a  new  cop[)er  vessel  filled  with  fresh  pure  water  from  the 
ri\er. 
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'  lirfihinans  ,ue  most  iiiteicslecl  to  see  the  use  our  Lord  made  of  this 
superstition,  which  seems  to  be  common  in  the  .'^ast.  ot  the  invitation 
which  an  emiity  house  (or  mind  !  1  otiers  to  evil  1 S.  Luke  xi.  25,  26).  If  He 
did  not  disdain  to  weave  the  legends  of  the  people  into  His  open-air 
preaching',  we  missionaries  of  a  later  date  need  scarcely  grud^^e  the  time 
and  sympathy  it  takes  to  Icam  the  lej^cnds  ,md  customs  of  an  Kastcrn 
people,  in  order  that  we  may  cast  our  thoughts  into  an  oriental  mould. 
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III  the  vessel  hvc  .uispicious  Ic.uis  have  bcdi  placed,  and 
live  .ms|);ci<nis  things:  tinmciic-,  a  silver  coin,  aiera-iuit, 
a  ifucl.  and  -oine  vice.  (  )n  the  t(i]i  nf  the  vessel  is  an  e.iithen 
di^h  tilled  w  ith  rice  and  wheat,  .ind.  rcstinp  on  that,  a  coco-nut 
C()\Lic(i  with  a  t^recii  tli)tli. 

Xeaithe  lie.id  of  the  i^od  in  tin  imrth-east  coiner  a  sva^tiWa 
has  been  in.ide  of-iains  nfL^icen  pnl-e.  On  this  the  'vjuian 
places  the  copptr  pot  ,ind  all  its  acce.sso:-ics.  and  it  is  wor- 
shipped with  the  tlvcfold  worship,  the  god  \'ariina  being 
.i.sked  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  vessel. 

An  altar  is  now  made  in  the  very  centre  of  the  principal 
room  of  the  house.  The  earth  tor  this  altar  is  brought  b_\' 
sonic  '  tortiinate  '  women  from  some  sjjccially  fertile  tleld.  and 
tliey  all  sing  hapj)\-  soii^t..-  as  they  carry  the  earth  to  the 
house.  With  this  earth  an  altar  one  yard  sipiare  is  built, 
either  four  or  nine  inches  in  height,  the  ground  in  the  centre 
of  the  altar  being'  hollowed  out.  (Sometimes  the  altar  is 
simply  a  raised  platform.) 

All  is  now  ready  for  the  installation  of  the  god  Vastu.  He 
is  represented  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  house  by 
a  design  having  either  fort\'-five  or  eighty-one  cui-ves  and 
bends,  each  curve  being  afterwards  worshipped  as  representing 
a  separate  grid. 

A  gold  im.ige  representing  V.'istu  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  design  and  worshipped  with  the  fivefold  worship,  and 
,1  copper  vessel  containing  the  usual  auspicious  articles  is  also 
placed  amongst  the  curves  of  the  design  and  worshipped. 

Xext.  the  Nine  I'hnuts  are  invoked  and  installed  in  the 
iiorlh-cast  corner^of  the  hou.se,  close  to  the  copper  vessel  we 
saw  placed  there,  and  arc  then  worshipped  in  the  usual  way. 

l-'ire  is  now  to  be  placed  in  the  altar,  but  before  it  can  be 
jnit  there,  the  ground  inside  tlic  altar  must  be  purified.  This 
is  done  after  the  following  manner.  The  'inclosed  ground  is 
first  sweiit  with  darbha-grass  and  plastered  with  cow-dung. 
Next,  lines  are  scooped  out  from  inside  the  alt..r  by  means  of 
a   loULT   wootlen    spoon    and   the   du-t    from    ihc.sc    furrows    is 
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picked  up  lxtu(.ca  llic  thumb  .iiul  llii;  Uuul  liii^t.i.     Li->ll>-, 
water  is  spiiiiklctl  over  the  tjrouini  tn  piiri<"y  it. 

The  wife  of  tlic  householder  then  rocs  to  briiifj  fire  from  the 
hcartli  oftlic  house  where  siie  i.s  VnUv^,  taking  sp.cial  care  to 
bring    with   her   only    -niokcless  tire.      lo  carry   it   fri)in   one 
house  to  anotlicr,  she  places  the  fiie  in  one  bion/e  ves-,el  ,ind 
covers   it  over  with    anotiier,   which   (its   so  exactly   that   n.i 
space  is  left  between.      Arriv('<l  at  the  new  house,  she  lets  the 
glowing  embers  fall  into  the  alt.ar.  .ind  adilitional  furl  i^  [jlacctl 
over  them,  so  that  the  fire  ma\-  blaze  bright!)-.      The  liou.sc- 
hdlder,   under   the   directicn    of    the    ofTiciating  priest,   in. ikes 
oblations  of  clarified  butter   U>   Agni,  pouring  tluin   into  the 
tire  with  a  wootlen  spoon.     Sesainuin  seeds,  cooked  lice.  and 
two  or  three  pieces  of  sacrificial  wood  .ire  also  olfeied.     Alter 
this,   oblations   of  black    pulse    and    rice    are    mule    to    the 
guardians  of  the  ten  quarters   (Dtkpdla).  and   tnially  the   last 
offering  is  made  to  Agni.    This  last  offering  is  always  a  coco- 
nut, which  represents  the  f  !1  and  unbroken  fruit  of  prosperity. 
It  is  besmeared  with  some  red  substance,  such  .is  red  lead,  red 
turmeric,  or  reddened  saffron,  wrapped  in  green  or  red  silk, 
adorned  with  a  paper  crown,  and,  after  appropriate  ni.mtias 
have  been  said  over  it,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fire  to  Agni.    1  iiis 
marks  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  and  the  dilVeicnt  gods  who 
had  been  installed  arc  all  given  leave  to  go  in  the  au.spicious 
w.ay  by  throwing  rice  grains  over  them. 

Three  separate  untwisted  cotton  threads,  which  have  been 
dyed  yellow  in  turmeric,  arc  now  placed  outside  all  round  tin 
roof  of  the  house,  and  at  regular  intervals  ten  triangular  1-L\i;s 
are  also  put  on  the  roof  to  the  gods  of  the  ten  directions. 
A  small  oblong  piece  of  coloured  bunting  is  stuck  into  a  lump 
of  clay  and  arranged  beside  each  tri.mgular  (lag.  All  the 
flags  arc  brightly  coloured,  i-ave  only  that  which  points 
towards  the  south,  the  abode  of  the  god  of  death  ;  this  must 
be  black,  but  the  colours  of  the  others  seem  lo  be  of  no  ritual 
importance.  The  long  untwisted  ihreatl  is  supposed  to  wish 
tor  the  family  long  life,  lung  sojourn  in  the  house  lliey  have 
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built  (indeed,  thcj-  will  nut  undertake  tiic  crccliDn  of  a  new- 
one  Ii_L;iit!>'  !),  and  lonrr  unbroken  [)ro.sperily.  Tlic  flaL;s  and 
tlie  buntint;  aic  to  siiow  frntli  the  protection  of  the  ;4(jds. 
In  the  eveninrj  a  fea.st  is  cjiven  to  relatives  and  Braiimans.' 
On  the  nii,dit  after  tlie  I'dstr  ceremony  .some  one  must 
sleep  in  the  house,  even  if  there  he  not  time  to  move  in  all  the 
fuiniturc.  Ifpossible.it  should  be  the  owner  and  his  wife 
who  sleep  there  :  tluy  must  ob.icrvc  celiliacy  and  marlc  with 
[^re.it  care  what  dreams  do  come  to  them  tli.it  ni,i;ht.  If  they 
sleep  quietly  and  peacefelK  ,  it  presages  a  peaceful  life  lo^qether 
in  their  new  home  ;  but  if  in  their  dreams  tiiey  are  worried 
with  evil  \  isions.  or  tlieir  sleep  is  distiu-bed  by  any  alarums  and 
excursions,  it  is  a  sure  sign  that  their  life  will  not  be  a  liappy 
one  in  the  house  they  liavc  built  with  so  much  care  and  such 
fear-filled  precautions.  /■  imp  filled  with  clarified  butter 
must  burn  steadily  all  the  night  through  :  it  would  be  a  most 
terrible  pie.-age  of  ill  omen  for  the  I'uture  of  all  in  tlie  house, 
should  it  tlickcr  and  C't  oi  '  before  the  dawn. 


IFclUiggiug. 

Before  a  well  is  dug,  much  the  same  ceremonies  of  puri- 
f)  ing  the  ground,  &c.,  are  gone  through.  As  soon  as 
cver}thing  is  completed,  a  cow  is  led  round  the  well  once, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  tank"  or  reservoir,  is  made  to  swim 
across  it. 

When  a  well  has  been  dug,  there  is  always  great  excite- 
ment to  know  if  water  will  flow  into  it,  and  the  moment  the 
water  appears,  it  is  welcomed  as  the  god  of  water,  and 
worshipped   in  the   fivefold   \vay. 

I'.\ery  lirahman  kec[)S  some  water  drawn  from  the  river 
fl;inges  in  a  sacred  vessel  in  his  house;  some  of  this  is  poured 
into  the  well  to  make  all  its  water  as  hoi}'  as  the  water  of  the 

'  '1  lie  writer  and  litr  liU---band  were  once  present  at  ;i  liouse-warininj; 
feabt.  'Ihi  dilikuhy  about  caste  u.is  L;ot  incr  by  their  brin>,'in,L;  their  o\\ii 
ve.ssels  and  sitting  at  a  bep.uate  table,  with  no  carpet  connecting'  them 
with  the  mher  ).'titbts. 
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Ganj^cs,  aiul  uliitc  iiiu.'ilard-.'itcd.s  arc  thrown  into  tlic  water 
to  drive  away  evil  spirits. 

As  a  well  should  always  have  some  living;  thin;4  in  it,  a 
tortoise,  fro^s.  or  fish  are  very  often  put  down  it. 

People  say  that  there  was  a  well  on  Mt.  Girnar  which 
turned  all  the  iron  thrown  into  it  to  Roki.  Unfortunately  this 
well  cannot  now  be  found,  thoui^h  a  man  who  threw  an  iron 
axe  into  it  and  received  a  golden  one  in  exchange  tied  his 
turban  to  the  place  so  as  to  know  :t  again. 


]Var,  Pcstilciici-,  and  Faiiiiiw. 

It  is  believed  that,  when  an  epidemic  or  a  war  breaks  out,  it 
is  because  the  goddess  of  destruction,  Kali,  the  consort  of 
Siva,  is  hungry,  and  so  means  should  be  taken  to  satisfy  her 
dreadful  longings.  To  do  tiiis,  as  many  altars  as  possible  are 
raised  in  the  town  square  and  in  all  the  principal  streets, 
w  here  coco-nuts,  clarified  butter,  fruits,  sesamum  seeds,  sacri- 
ficial wood,  ;ind  incense  are  offered  on  behalf  of  all  the  jjeople, 
whilst  ]5rahmans  read  verses  praying  for  relief  and  peace. 
.Meanwhile  the  Ruling  Chief  and  leading  Hindus  of  the  town 
go  to  the  principal  temple  and  offer  praj-ers  and  sacrifices 
there. 

During  the  recent  war  this  worship  was  performed  each 
year  on  August  4,  as  it  is  at  any  time  of  special  distress, 
when  fainine,  cholera,  or  plague  is  raging. 

By  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Ruling  Chief  of  the  State  in 
which  she  lives,  the  writer  saw  the  special  woishii)  performed 
after  Lord  Ilardinge's  miraculous  escape  from  the  bomb  in 
Delhi.  A  fire  was  lit  in  the  altar  in  the  centre  of  the  temple 
courtj'ard,  and,  whilst  the  priests  recited  mantras,  the  Chief 
himself,  standing  with  bared  feel,  poured  the  claiified  butter 
into  the  flames  to  appease  the'  dread  Mother  and  to  guard 
the  Viceroy  from  future  harm. 

Besides  this  wor.-hip,  if  a  severe  epidemic  is  raging,  people 
burn  incense  daj-  and  night  to  ward  off  infection,  and  some 
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of  the  more  enlighl.  ncd  are  willing  to  be  inoculated  or  to  pay 
special  attention  to  cleanliness. 

Hut  the  common  people  put  ihcir  faith  neither  in  sacrifices 
nor  in  sanitation;  to  them  the  Ctirt  is  far  the  better  way. 

This  cart  (of  which  their  canonical  scriptures  know  nothing) 
is  about  tlu'  size  of  a  child's  to>- ;  it  runs  on  two  wheels  and 
contains  an  iron  pan.  They  fill  this  pan  with  burning  char- 
coal and  throw  into  it  sulphur,  tar,  and  incense,  and,  believing 
that  all  this  smoke  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  pay  a  man  to  pull 
the  cart  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
in  the  meantime  burn  nliii  leaves  in  their  houses,  and  tic 
festoons  of  mm  leaves  across  the  doorways  of  their  houses 
and  acro>s  the  streets  to  disinfect  them.' 

If  the  cholera  or  plague*  does  not  abate,  sacrifices  to  the 
terrible  goddess  Kali  are  again  performed  in  the  way  already 
described,  but  at  the  end  of  the  sacrifice  another  cart  is 
brought.  This,  too,  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  toy,  but 
this,  time  it  is  covered  with  red  cloth  to  look  like  a  chariot. 

The  goddess  of  the  special  disease  is  installed  in  it,  and 
then  the  cart,  bearing  her,  is  taken  through  the  streets  in 
l)ioccssion.  All  the  musical  instruments  in  the  town  are 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  men  playing  on  bugles,  conch- 
shells,  cymbals,  and  drums  walk  before  the  chariot  to  do  her 
honour.  Ikit,  despite  all  the  outward  respect  evinced  by  the 
music,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  mean  business,  and  two 
men  with  naked  swords  walk  like  grim  jailers  on  either  side 
of  the  cart,  to  prevent  the  goddess  from  escaping  from  it,  for 
they  are  going  to  get  her  out  of  their  town  at  any  co.st. 

Ikelhmans  walk  behind  the  cart  repeating  verses  from  the 
Veda  or  Purana,  or  the  praises  of  Siva  or  Devi.  The  idea 
in  so  doing,  the  writer  was  told,  was  to  bring  peace  to  the 
long-tormented  place,  once  the  goddess  had  passed  by. 

In  order  as  soon  as  possible  to  purify  the  streets,  over  which 

'  Tliese  festoons  of  niin  leaves  must  not  lie  confused  with  tlie  festoons 
of  asi'ikii  ie.iMi  wlmli  are  d  syniliol  of  rejoicing;. 

•    I'lii'M-  imiliods  .wv  never  atioptei.  for  ;in  epidemic  of  Mn,dl|)0.\. 
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the  terrible  goddess  has  moved  for  s(j  many  days,  another 
Brahman  pours  a  mixture  of  water  and  milk  after  the  cart 
as  it  goes  along. 

The  town  is  now  pacified  and  purified,  no  trace  of  the 
goddess  remains  to  recall  the  evil  she  wrought  or  to  invite 
her  back  again,  and,  in  order  to  guard  the  city,  immediately 
the  cart  bearing  tV.2  goddess  outside  has  passed,  and  all  has 
been  made  safe  and  right  by  vcr.ses  and  milk,  a  Brahman 
takes  three  yellow  or  white  threads  (if  cotton  and  ties  them 
round  the  city  walls  to  make  a  rampart  which  the  terrible 
goddess  cannot  re-pass.  If  the  city  be  a  very  large  one,  each 
ward  is  often  thus  fenced  in  separately,  the  artisan  class  in 
particular,  who  place  special  faith  in  this  defence,  being  almost 
certain  to  have  threads  wound  separately  round  their  ward, 
even  in  quite  a  small  town. 

The  cart  is  taken  about  a  mile  outside  the  town,  a  circle  of 
water  is  made  round  it,  and  there  it  is  left  to  its  fate. 


Pilgrinuigcs  and  Sacred  Siglit-sccing. 

Besides  the  rites  and  ceremonies  attendant  on  birth,  death, 
marriage,  and  every  other  crisis  of  a  man's  life-story,  and 
those  brought  round  by  the  circling  year,  or  by  special 
occasions,  every  Hindu  who  is  trying  to  follow  the  ritual  path 
to  salvation — the  Kanna-marga — hopes  to  go  once  at  least 
in  his  life  on  pilgrimage  to  some  sacred  place.  The  ordin- 
ary routine  for  every  pilgrim  on  arrival  at  his  destination, 
wherever  it  may  be,  is  to  offer  a  Sraddha  for  his  dead  ancestors, 
to  get  him.self  .shaved  in  order  to  show  his  separation  from 
worldly  concerns,  anil  to  fast  for  at  least  one  day.  The 
details,  of  course,  vary  at  every  shrine. 

Space  is  running  out.  so  here  we  can  only  mention  one  or 
two  of  the  most  famous  places  of  pilgrimage,  suggesting,  how- 
ever, to  the  reader  that  he  can  easily  procure  a  map  of  India 
with  all  the  pilgrim  resorts  marked  on  it  and  himself  visit  the 
one  nearest  to  his  own  station. 

Of  course  llie  must  nuiitorious  of  all  places  of  pilgrimage 
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tor  follow  cr-  of  SivM  is  J!cihii\s  (Kasi).  liathint;  in  tlu:  (iaiif^cs 
removes  all  sin  contracted  during  every  previous  birtli,  and  if 
a  man  dies  tiiere  and  is  burnt  on  the  river  bank,  he  immediately 
attains  Moksa  ;  for  Siva  at  once  comes  down  and  whispers  the 
Taruka  ir  iitra,  which  ensures  deliverance  from  rebirth,  in 
his  ear.  So  the  right  ear  of  all  that  die  in  Benares  is  found 
to  be  raised  a  little  above  the  left,  since  it  has  heard  the  god's 
own  voice. 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  thus  winning  salvation  geographically 
that  many  old  people,  when  they  retire,  go  to  Henares  and 
•  live  there  in  order  to  die  there  '. 

But,  besides  this  the  most  sacred  linga  called  Vaisvanatha 
is  also  to  be  found  in  IJcnares,  ami  bowing  to  this  linga  brings 
the  highest  merit  and  remove^  all  sin. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  best  place  for  a  man  to 
offer  a  Sraddha  for  his  dead  male  ancestors  is  at  Cnya  in 
Bengal.  Once  a  man  has  offered  a  Sraddha  in  Gaya,  he  need 
perform  no  annual  Sraddha  for  his  ancestors  and  may  omit 
all  reference  to  them  in  his  daily  morning  worship,  for  he 
can  save  others  geographically  ton. 

The  best  place  to  offer  a  Sraddiia  for  a  female  ancestor 
is  Suiiihpur  in  Gujarat,  and  in  the  same  way,  once  a  man 
has  offered  a  Sraddha  in  Siddhjiui,  he  need  do  no  annual 
Srfuldha  for  his  dead  women-folk. 

Wc  mentioned  the  linga  in  Benares  ;  besides  it  there  used 
to  be  eleven  other  sacrosanct  linga  in  India,  several  of  which 
still  exist,  one  of  them  being  at  Souuidth,  near  X'erawal.  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Kathiawar.  The  writer  saw  the  comparatively 
modern  temple  that  has  been  erected  over  the  linga,  but  the 
linga  itself  is  underground  and  can  only  be  seen  by  the  Twice- 
born.  Her  friends  told  her  that  it  wis  about  four  feet  high 
and  owed  part  of  its  special  sanctity  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
uncreated  and  had  appeared  o{  liscM  [Svayavibhfi). 

It  will  be  remembered  that  t  was  the  doors  of  the  old 
temple  of  Somnath  that  Mahmud  Ghazni  carried  off  in 
triumiih.      If  the  idol  enshrined    in  the  temple   was   then,  as 
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it  is  now,  just  a  plain  stone  c>  lindcr.  it  is  cntcrtaininp;  to 
remember  the  stories  that  illustrated  the  sermons  of  our 
childhood,  when  we  were  told  how  the  idol-breakers  smote 
the  imarjc,  terrible  with  its  ^'leamint^  eyes,  and  how,  when 
its  awful  body  was  smashed  to  pieces,  the  jewels  streamed 
out  I ' 

After  worshi[)pinc;  the  linga,  fjilgrims  go  on  to  the  place 
near  by  where  three  rivers  fall  into  the  sea,  and  there 
they  offer  a  Sraddha  to  quiet  any  dead  ancestors  who 
may  have  been  worrying  them.  There  are  other  sacred 
lii'iga,-  and  the  more  of  them  a  man  can  visit  the  better. 

But  besides  the  lihga,  there  arc  specially  holy  rivirs :  some, 
like  the  Ganges,  Jamna,  Indus,  Sarasvati,  Godavr.ri,  Narbada, 
Kaveri,  Sarayu,  and  (iandaki,  which  arc  famous  all  over 
India,  and  others  whose  names  every  readci  can  supply  in 
his  own  district.  Every  river  is  liol>\  but  by  bathing  in  these 
special  rivers  at  places  like  Allahabad,  where  two  or  three 
streams  join,  all  sins,  even  the  very  worst,  arc  washed  away. 
The  source  of  a  river,  too,  or  the  place  w  here  it  issues  from  the 
mountains,  like  Hardwfir,  is  sacred. 


'  Cf.  also  J.  R.  Lowell,  MalDitood  the  /iiuiiic-l'rt\i/:c-?- : 

Miihniood  once,  the  idol-l)reaker,  spreader  of  the  Faitli, 
Was  at  Suinat  tempted  sorily,  as  the  !e;_;cnd  saith. 

In  the  great  pagoda's  centre,  monstrous  and  abhorred, 
Granite  on  a  throne  of  granite,   sat  tlie  temple's  lord. 

Mahmood  paused  a  moment,  silenced  by  the  silent  face 
That,  with  eyes  of  stone  unwavering,  awed  the  an>  lent  place. 

Then  the  Brahmins  knelt  before  him,  by  his  doubt  made  bold, 
Pledging  for  their  idol's  ransom  countless  gems  and  gold. 

{And  so  on  for  sci'cr.il  s/air.as  in  best  penny-ri-adin^  styl,\  till  at  lust)  : 
Luck  obeys  the  downrigiit  striker  :  from  the  hollow  core 
Fifty  times  the  Brahmins'  offer  deluged  all  the  lloor. 

-  According  to  one  proverb,  the  other  specially  sacred  linga  arc  at 
A'edrua  I  i-e.  the  Hinirda>.i,  where  the  pilgrims  often  suffer  terribly  from 
cold).  7'r\\onbijl:,rn,rt/i<t  {near  KfisWc),  V.iidj/iUhlflui,  .Vixhakalt  (in  Ujjain), 
OwXvr.rincar  the  source  of  the  Narljada),  RCvnesvaui.  Millikarjuivu 
Bhimasdiikara,  yngekiva,  and  iilinxiich'ai,!. 
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Geogiapliical  Salvation  is  also  attainable  on  the  summits  of 
iiuiii>itiii>is.  whose  holy  soil  has  hccn  further  sanctified  by  the 
tread  of  the  f^rcal  sages  who  have  lived  tlierc  and  the  temples 
that  have  been  built  in  tlieir  honour.  The  most  sacred  of  all 
mountains  are  the  Ilimfdaya,  but  holy,  too,  are  Vindhyacala, 
Abu,  Girnar,  Xilgiri,  and  Aiavalli. 

The  writer's  pandits,  bein^:;  followers  of  Siva,  hope  once  in 
their  lives  to  do  a  tour  of  their  holy  places.  Their  ambition 
is  to  yo  first  to  Iknares,  then  to  Nasik,  afterwards  to  Rfunes- 
vara,  and  lastly  to  Sonuiath.  A  similar  tour  for  followers  of 
Vi.siiu  would  be  Sri  Xathaji.  Mut.ra  (Gokula),  Allahabad 
(Prayag),  Dvaraka,  and  Jagannatha  Puri,  but  any  follower  of 
.Siva  would  go  and  see  these  also,  just  as  a  \'ai.snava  would  go 
and  .sec  the  Saiva  holy  places,  if  opportunity  offered  ;  this  is 
specially  true  of  women,  for  the  female  followers  of  Siva 
ha\e  a  great  devotion  for  Krisna. 

Hut  merit  is  not  only  acquired  by  going  to  sacred  places,  it 
is  also — and  this  is  less  understood  in  England — acquired  by 
looking  at  sacred  people,  such  as  Brahmans,  true  ascetics, 
Ruling  Chiefs,  and  still  more  by  gazing  at  the  face  of  the  King- 
Kmperor.  This  was  why  King  George's  visit  in  lyii  had 
such  a  happy  religious  significance  ;  quite  poor  village  people 
were  anxious  to  do  •  dcirsana'  to  him,  i.e.  to  obtain  'vision' 
of  him.  Many  folk  tried  to  sit  on  the  seat  that  he  had  sat 
on,  for  by  so  doing  they  showed  reverence  to  him  and  also 
acquired  merit  for  themselves.  No  Governor's,  or  X'iceroy's, 
or  Ilcir  Apparcnl's  visit  could  have  had  this  religious  signi- 
ficance, for  you  would  gain  more  merit  by  seeing  the  humblest 
Ruling  Chief  than  by  the  sight  of  an\"  Heir  Apparent.  Hence 
the  visit  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  to  India  was,  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  totallj-  valueless  1  Tiie  ruler  maj- 
be  of  any  caste  or  creed,  .Muhammadan,  Christian,  Rajput, 
but  once  he  comes  to  the  throne,  however  bad  his  private  life 
may  be.  he  instantly  and  automatical!)-  acquires  the  sanctitj- 
of  thirty-six  hoi}'  men. 

In  the  special  case  of  King  Geoige.  as  he  had  five  sons. 
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he  icscmblcd  King  rai.ulu,'  and  .sd  tlicre  was  peculiar  merit 
in  seeing  him.  I'.vcry  Ouccn  who  is  acknowledged  as  the 
Chief  Consort  is  as  holy  as  a  king,  indeed,  more  holy,  since 
she  is  looked  on  as  a  gockless  (Devi),  and  so  holier  than  the 
equivalent  of  thirty-six  holy  men. 

Queen  Mary,  being  the  mother  of  five  sons,  was  looked  on 
as  special!)-  blessed,  and  a  bringer  of  blessing  wherever  she 
went.  Moreover,  that  nothing  might  be  lacking.  Her  Majesty 
had  one  daughter,  who  lo  the  Indians  repiesented  Laksmi,  the 
goddess  of  prosperity. 

It  is  surely  a  beautiful  omen  for  the  future  in  which  Indian 
and  luiglish  shall  labour  together  for  the  up-lift  of  the  world 
that,  just  at  this  critical  moment  of  transition.  India  should  be 
linked  to  the  imperial  throne,  not  solely  by  its  own  proud 
loyalty,  but  also  by  these  special  beliefs  whose  strands  are 
interwoven,  not  alone  with  its  Vedic  but  also  with,  its  Epic 
and  its  legendary  past. 

To-day  the  eyes  of  India  are  turned  more  and  more  eagerly 
and  lovingly  backwards  towards  that  rich  and  storied  past,  and 
it  is  thence  that  they  would  *'ain  draw  inspiration  for  the 
future.  To  many  it  is  a  real  joy  that  they  have  found 
from  it  fresh  proof  that  thej-  are  most  loyal  to  their  own 
traditions  when  they  arc  most  loyal  to  the  King-Iimperor  and 
his  Gracious  Con.sort,  who  so  exactly  fulfil  the  ideal  of  which 
their  own  poets  have  sung. 


'  This  icsembl.uicc  co;,\  inced  Hindus  even  in  the  darkest  days  that 
King  George  would  win  tlie  war.  For  in  the  .Mahabharata  it  was  King 
l^andu's  sons  wlio  defeated  tlie  Kaurava  in  the  great  battle  of  Hindu 
legend. 
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CHArTER    XIV 
SIVA   WORSHIl' 

A    SlVA    TicMl'I.K:    Shrine    -  liell        Hull       Tortoise  -  I Liniimfin — 
Ganesa    -  Threshold    -  Linga— >oni       Snake      Water-pot       ITirvati 
("ranges  —  Outside  the  Temple  —  Officiant  —  Atita. 

MoKNINf.    WoRsmp:    Canes.i  —  Hull       ITirvati       Snake  —  I.iii-.i — 
Meditation  on   Liiiga  —  I'.athing   I.inga       Markin-       Kice    -  Floweis 
Incense  —  Offering   -    Offertory        Arali    -  Flouer-lhrowing  —  Circum- 
amljulation       Heads    -  Hymns  —  1  lowers. 

MiDiiAV  WoKsiiiP  -Am;' NOON  -  F.vkn'im;  Wokshii':  Divine 
Concert. 

VaRIEIIIcs  or  .Siva  Wdlollll' :  Royal  Worship  —  Svayambhu  Linga 
Worship — Samfulhi-pnja— No  Worship— I '.reat  Toe  Worship  Human 
Sacrifice. 

It  remain.-^  for  us  now,  who  have  followed  a  l^rahman's  ri'ual 
chulr.c,^  his  whole  life  from  infancy  to  deaih,  and  have  studied 
the  different  opportunities  for  worshi|)  which  the  years,  his  life 
and  his  travels  have  unfolded,  to  study  his  wor.ship  in  his 
slirincs.' 

Accordingly,  in  this  third  part  of  the  book  the  writer  is 
Toin'T  to  ask  the  reader  to  visit  with  iier  a  Hindu  temple, 
and  since  m^st  (thoui;h  by  no  means  all)  Br.ihmans  in  her 
part  of  India  are  of  the  Saiva  sect,  the  temple  we  visit  shall 
be  one  sacred  to  .Si\a. 


'  I'erhaps  the  writer  might  venture  to  sugg  ;st  that  those  two  invaluable 
books  for  the  stmient.  the  ILmdbook  cf  /',;'kl,>>c  and  Xc/.s  and  Ouli:c< 
nil  Antlirof'o/:\Ly,  would  be  more  complete  if  thty  had  an  cxtr.i  cliapter  on 
Temple  Worship. 
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In  every  city  or  large  villafje  thcio  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  Siva  temple  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  the  convenience 
of  the  women,  the  old  men,  the  children,  and  those  who  luvc 
no  time  to  c;o  down  and  batiie  in  the  liver. 

iUit  it  is  a  shrine  on  the  river  bank  that  the  reader  ant! 
writer  will  in  imagination  go  together  to  see.  and  they  v»ill 
choose  for  the  time  of  their  first  visit  the  delicious  freshness 
of  an  Indian  morning. 

The  situation  of  the  tem[)le,  perched  above  some  stream, 
adds  to  the  picturcsqucncss  of  the  buildings,  and  from  far 
.away  we  can  see,  white  against  the  dark  foliage  of  the  distant 
trees,  the  ornate  domed  roof  of  the  shrine  itself,  rising  above 
the  courtyard  wall  that  surrounds  it,  its  loftiest  pinnacle  bear- 
ing on  high  a  glittering  brass  or  gilded  vase. 

During  her  happy  life  in  India  the  writer  has  knocked  at  the 
door  of  countless  temple  courtyaids,  always  to  be  welcomed 
most  courteously  b}'  the  officiant  (pujarh  and  any  .iscelics 
who  might  be  sitting  about  in  the  rest-houses  built  for  them 
inside  the  walls,  so  that  we  need  have  no  doubts  as  to  our 
reception. 

Probably  within  the  compound  we  shall  find  a  garden, 
where  the  flowers  needed  for  the  temple  worship  aie  grown, 
a  well  which  supplies  the  temple  with  water,  and  one  or  two 
small  shrines ;  but  let  us  look  first  at  the  most  important 
temple,  the  large  domed  shrine,  standing  by  itself  on  a  high 
plinth  in  the  centre  of  the  courtj'ard. 

Before  we  can  ascend  its  steps,  wc  shall  have  to  stay  for 
a  minute  arl  tak-e  off  our  shoes.  .Some  people  ha\'e  con- 
scientious objections  to  doing  this,  lest  it  .should  imply  that 
they  were  .ibout  to  worship  the  idol  ;  but  they  really  need 
not  hesitate,  for.  as  a  Brahman,  with  whom  the  writer  wa.-. 
discussing  the  .subject,  said  to  her  recently,  '  I  take  off  my 
^hocs  before  coming  into  your  drawing-rciom.  but  I  don't 
[iropose  to  worship  }0U  !  ' 
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llu-  lulc  iilh.ut  shoes  is  that  they  shnukl  b<--  i.tkcn  off 
iK'foic  ciUeiiii-  a  house  m  -i  tcinpk-,  and  before  driiikin- 
wMter  or  tea.  because  they  are  made  nf  tlie  skin  of  a  dead 
.,„iinil  and  s,.  aie  impure;  tiieir  remo^'al  has  no  rila  1 
si^nil'icancc. 

Hut,  as  we  take  off  our  shoes,  we  do  lemind  ourselves  tliat 
uc  I,,!;.-  up  a  s\inpathetic  altituck:  to  tlie  lon-in-s  of  tlie 
woishippers  in  the  lempk',  C n'  in  anthinpolo-y.  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  oilier  -ul.jeet,  it  is  tiur  that  a  h.viii-  heart  is  the 
l,L'.;iunin-  '.'f  kunwkd-e.'  OWcu.  when  enterin-  a  temi-le 
to  uauirsome  special  li'.e  or  ceremony,  the  writer  has  :  aid 
to  the  olTicianl:  '  Vou  will  remember  that  I  serve  a  different 
spiritual  Kin^',  and  I  trust  you  n.a  to  let  me  do  anything 
disloyal  to  my  Kint,'',and  always  she  has  received  the  most 
understandiui,'  resp.Mi.se  to  her  petition,  bein-  .hown  exactly 
what  she  may  or  may  not  do. 

And  now,  haviiit;  climbed  the  platform,  ue  notice  as  we 
look  round  that  the  temple  probably  faces  east,«  and  that 
it  lias  two  main  divisions:  the  porch  {S<i^>//,1  uiandafn)  and 
the  inner  shrine  \,(Jai  I'ha  inandira). 

At  the  I  nlrance  to  the  outer  porch  hangs  a  Udl,  and  each 
worshipper,  as  he  enters  the  temple,  rings  it  with  a  twofold 
purpose  :  t'lrst,  to  draw  the  god's  attention  to  his  worship, 
for  the  sound  of  a  bell  is  alway.  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  and 
secondly,  to  frighten  away  demons  who  might  throw  obstacles 
iu  the  u.iy  of  his  worship,  or  defile  it  by  throwing  invisible  im- 
purities over  him.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell  all  demons  flee  away. 
Before  the  doorway  that  leads  into  the  inner  .shrine  there 
kneels  a  stone  image  of  a  Bull,  looking  for  ever  with  loving 
adoration  towards  the  stone  lihga  within.  Heaped  up  before 
the    kneeling    bull    are    very    often    carved    stone    laddti,    of 

'  \.nd,  lest  to  llic  arm-chair  .  riti.  ,:t  home  vi-itiii-  temples  should  seem 
mere  waste  of  lime  lor  a  inis>ion.iry,  the  wiiter  may  perliaps  .idd  that  over 
and  over  a-ain  at  the  end  of  her  \  isit  the  priests  have  said  :_  _'  .\ou  ue  have 
told  vou  all  about  our  );ods,  won't  you  tell  us  about  yours  .' ' 

•  It  may.  however,  tace  north,  it  the  exigencies  ot  its  river  situation  so 
i!;-ni:'.'.!J  :   bi'l  it  Oi-'N  ni'\(-r  face  south  or  west. 
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uliicli,  however,  the  .iniui.il  in  lii>  love  for  llu'  t^od  is  tiuitc 
iinconscioii-.'  .An  iiuisililc  rope  it  is  IkUcvchI,  lii-^  the  lit.-ad 
of  the  bull  to  the  ^'od's  li.ind,  anci  as  that  ^otl,  in  iiis  character 
of  till' f^'rcat  a-cctic,  is  rt'prcseiit' d  as  lost  if.  iiicililalioti  aivi 
ohiivioiis  of  nil  that  K'""^  ""  ardiiml  iiiiii,  cacii  worshipper, 
before  pa\'ini.^  Iiis  devotion^  to  the  Jini^a,  touches  for  a  ino 
merit  thr  head  of  tiie  stone  i)nil  :  tlic  animal  thereupon 
shakes  his  head,  :uid  in  .-.o  dciiiii;  jell^'^  tiie  rope  in  liiej^od's 
iiand  ant!  ni.d\e^  him  reaii/i'  tiie  fut  th.it  ,i  devotee  i>  p,i\  in.; 
him  reverinee.- 

It  is  worth  lootcini;  caufiilly  to  see  if  on  the  ^nound  jii>t 
in  front  of  tlie  hull  a  small  stone  model  of  a  'I uitoisc  has  been 
carved.  One  doe.s  not  e.xpect  to  see  a  tortoise,  tiic  rc[)rcsenta- 
tion  of  the  second  incarnation  of  N'isiui,  in  a  .Si\a  temple,  but  its 
presence  here  between  the  bull  in  the  outer  porch  and  the 
lint;. I  in  the  inner  shrine  serves  a  special  purpose.  It  is  never 
courteous  to  walk  between  ,i  husband  and  wife,  a  i;uru  and  his 
disciple,  a  master  ;md  an  attached  servant.  i>r  a  t^od  and  his 
devoted  worshipinr.     S  jss  the  tortoise  of  \'isiui  already 

sopaiates  thjin,  it  would  sinl'ul,  and  also  (witii  so  quick- 
tempered a  god  as  Siva)  higlily  dangerous,  for  an\'  worshipper 
to  pass  between  the  bull  and  the  lihga,  when  in  his  ambulation 
he  has  to  walk  half-way  round  the  shrine  and  back  again.  So,  if 
there  be  no  tcjrtoisc  to  sever  the  connc.\ii  .  the  worshipper 
will  have  to  keep  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bull  in  his  ritual 
walk. 

The  door  le.iding  to  the  inner  shrine  is  often  elaborately 
car\cd.  On  the  walls  at  right  angles  to  it  are  the  two  watch- 
men of  Indian  mythology,  who  stand  there  to  act  as  aides-de- 
camp to  the  god  and  to  usher  in  the  worshippers.  Hannmdn, 
the  monkey  god,  wii:h  his  foot  on  Panoti,  faces  the  south 
— the  region  of  ghosts  and  death  —  which  is  al-o,  of  course,  the 


'  In  all  tlic  tcmplcb  the  writer  li.is  \ibiteil  alii;  h.ts  never  -ecn  the  bull 
rtprescnted  as  e:itin^'  the  sweets. 

■  The  writer  has  sometimes  seen  an  oltl  i  i)untryni.in  stand  and  yell  in 
tidnt  ot  the  shrine  to  .itOMCt  the  I'.od's  .attentinn. 
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diicclion  of  Crylnii,  wliciv  ll.imiin.m  wmi  uiul>  in^'  f.i-nr  in  tlic 
help  ho  •^■ivc  Raiiia  against  Kavatia. 

Ilainim.in,  it  will  bo  remembered,  i^  the  embodiment  of 
stren<,'th,  and  also  the  ^'od  who  keeps  off  ^'ho.sts.  whose  name 
it  is  well  In  lak-e  if,  in  a  dream  or  on  a  dark  nij^'ht.  >-<ni  see  an 
evil  spirit  approacliin;^  you  ;  -o.  of  cour-e.  he  is  in  his  clement 
f^uardiiH;  the  worshippers  apain'-t  the  attacks  of  diinons.  Hut 
he  i^  ;ilso  the  ideal  echbati','  and  so  lie  -iiards  them  from  the 
r  iva<;es  of  passion  whilst  worshipping:. 

So  helpful  to  the  wor-hipper  is  llmuman,  that  one  oftin 
I'inds  out'idc  the  main  Mirine  a  life->i/e  ima-e  of  the  L,'od  in 
a  separate  cell.  In  any  case  the  ima^'e  is  painted  red,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  aU''  worshipped  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday - 
by  poinin:4  oil  on  the  bic;  toe  of  the  li-ht  foot  (which  is 
over  Panotii,  for  this  foot  of  the  -^'od  was  once  accidentally 
wounded. 

( )n  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  facincj  the  north  ■'  is  the 
ima:_;e  of  (,(inrsd.  the  elephant-headed  son  of  Siva.  Tln\  imai'.e 
i:  sf)  auspicious,  that  it  mav  never  look  towards  the  ill-omeni d 
south,  r.anesa  keeps  away  obstacles  that  might  hinder  the 
worshipi)ers  at  their  devotions. 

The  Thyislwld  of  the  inner  shrine  is  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  level  of  the  plinth,  (^n  it  arc  carved  two  mysterious 
flat  animal  faces,  with  or  without  legs  supportinc;  them.  The 
writer  has  had  many  explanations  of  ♦]-.c.se  two  creatures  tjiven 
to  her,  for  they  are  to  be  found  not  only  in  every  Saiva  but 
also  in  every  Jaina  temple.  She  has  been  told,  for  instance, 
that  they  represent  the  evil  passions  which  the  worshipper 
mu.st  leave  outside  ere  he  can  enter  the  inner  shrine.  Another 
explanation  which  was  L^iven  to  her  in  a  temple  where  the\- 
had  been  redikned  and  worshipped  (this  is  very  rarely  dcMie) 

'  It  is  as  the  iik-al  celibalo  that  his  image  is  pi  I  in  so  111. iny  luonasttnts 
and  bnardintj-schools.  N'onicr  W  illiani=  sceins  to  miss  these  otlier  rh.n.ir- 
tcristics  of  I'laniiin.'in.      i!),l/iiii,nn\iii  .itui  lli}hiu:svi.  p.  221. 

'  Sometimes  onl\-  on  .Satv.rdays. 

Ill  .some  --lirinc's  one  tir.ds  Haniim,"in  jikI  i  ..niesi  on  the  same  \\.;11  aF 
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wlinii  (jancsa  i»  lorii.  I  lu  \\\\c  ol  .1  Kulm;;  (  liu  I  wlm  1-. 
Mill  luiMun  fur  111  I  iiiU'ic.t  111  rcli},'ioii''  Mialtcis  toM  iln  uiilcr 
thai  >lic  always  lookrd  ..ii  ihciu  as  the  two  ti-cis  bclon-iiifj 
ti)  Siva  and  his  Sakti.  am!  it  is  ct-rtaiiil)'  tiut  that  Si\a  is 
ri'i)r('.sciitc(l  as  ^ittiir.;  mi  i  ti^^cr— km,  while  his  iciiiliK  lemalt- 
pouei  ride- on  a  iiviii;;  ti;aM.  The  kilest  cNiilaiiatinn  the 
uiitcr  has  leccived  is  that  tiit>-  are  two  '  while  iioise-',  waves 
or  billows  of  the  sea.  liie  able  Indi.ui  ireliit  lI  who  tnld  her 
this  pointed  out  t'.-at  the  threshold  was  raiscil  in  >iicli  r  lo  [n  11 
in  the  water  when  the  lih^^a  was  cercinonially  iibnier'^ed,  anil 
it  was  over  these  'white  horses'  that  the  water  would  come 
lapping'  when  it  overtlowed  the  threshold.  (  )n  the  other 
hand  many  Indian  friends  have  told  iier  that  those  twn 
mysterious  animals  are  purely  ornamental.  1  he  cntrann 
j^ate  to  a  chief's  house  is  alwa>s  i;uarded  by  stniic  lions,  and 
it,  like  the  doorway  to  this  inner  slirine,  is  call^'d  'the  lioiis 
.l(;orway  '.  These  nuiy  therefore  simply  be  a  sij^n  of  the  L^od'.s 
roy.il  state. 

Sometimes  on  either  side  ol  the  ilooiw.iv'  are  tut  the  st.md- 
''ifT  fiyi"'c.'^  of^  Indra  ami  Indr.ini,  but  tlie-e  .ire  not  iie,irl\'  so 
common  as  the  two  mysterious  animals 

The  writer  has  always  been  permilted  li  come  uj)  to  tins 
r.iiscd  threshold  of  the'  inner  shrine,  but  iii  ver  to  pass  beyond 
it.'  It  is  noticeable  that  no  one  who  ilocs  cross  it  ever  puts 
his  foot  on  the  threshoki  itself.^  Standing;  .it  tlie  tloorway. 
however,  one  can  easil>'  move  from  side  to  side  so  as  to  see 
every  pari  of  the  inner  shrine. 

In  the  centre  of  the  t1oor,  and  on  the  same  level  .is  the 
outer  porch,  is  the  /.i>i>;,/  itself,  the  rounded  stone  p\r,unul 
that  represents  the  male  organ  of  j^cncralion,  under  which 
phallic  symbol  the  god  i.s  always  worshipped. 

'  The  writer  Iw^  never  seen  .1  voini.in  p.isa  the  thivshnki,  ihimKli  slic  ha^ 
been  told  thit  they  ilo  bo. 

-  Some  s.iy  lhi.s  is  tjet.uise  ihu  thrcshnlci  is  the  srat  ot  i  ..ine-sa,  utlh  r:. 
that  it  is  tiie  dwclliiiK-p'ace  of  tlie  u'  ii/,i  of  \\hiim  lie  is  the  lord  ii,,i/j,i- 
pati\. 
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TIuTr  a.v  two  tvpc.  ,,nin-a:  the  .Vrv?jw"/M/?  \vl>ich  CMu.-s 
,ip  by  itself  irom  the  ground  and  is  tlic  most  holy,  the  most 
,nuacul(.us,  and  the  most  dangerous  to  t.u.ch.  Wherever  a 
.S:'apn,iMu  lin-a  appears,  a  tenipK'  -houkl  if  possible  be  built 
over  it.'  The  other  type  of  lins^',  ^'t'led  the  Stiiapita.  is 
either  found  on  the  hank,  of  the  Narbada,  already  rounded 
by  the  action  of  the  stream,  or  else  is  freslily  manufactured  by 
a  mason  from  a  block  of  marble  or  black  stone. 

The  whole  Ic-end  that  explains  why  the  god  Siva  is  always 
worshipped  under  the  ph.dlic  symbol  is  too  impure  to  write 
here,-  for  the  writer  is  deliberately  tryino  to  record  the  nobler 
side  of  ritual  Hinduism  (the  only  fair  way  to  jud<,^e  any 
religion);  but  the  story  ends  by  Siva  deck.rin- :  'My  shame 
has\illcd  me  .  but  it  has  also  given  me  new  life  and  a  new 
shape,  which  is  that  of  the  lin.-am  !  You,  evil  spirits,  my 
subjects,  reqard  it  a^  my  double  selfl  Yes.  the  lingam  is 
I  niy.eli,  and  I  ordain  that  men  shall  ofer  to  it  henceforth 
their  sacrifices  and  worship.  Those  who  honour  me  under 
the  symbol  of  the  lingam  shall  obtain,  without  fail,  the  object 
of  all'  their  desires  and  a  place  in  Kailasa.  .  .  .  Let  my  priests 
go  and  teach  these  truths  to  men,  and  compel  them  to  embrace 
the  worship  of  my  lingam.'  ' 

Hut  thuughthe  god  is  thus  always  worshipped  under  the  livery 
of  his  shame,  his  picture^,  or  his  statues  may  be  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  temple.  Sometime-,  he  is  represented  as  a  white 
god,  bluc-throatcd  wearing  snakes  and  a  garland  of  skulls, 
Tsith  three  eyes  aiul  four  h.mds  In  one  of  his  lour  hands 
i-,  a  trident,  his  particular  sign  (which  is  painted  in  red  on  the 
outside  of  his  temple  and  which  marks  ever>-  country  shrine 
dedicated    to   one   of   his    female    principles)  ;    in   another   a 

'  Sometimes  this  is  vcr>-  dii'-aih  to  m.in.iK'c :  for  instance,  in  the  river- 
bed in  Kfijkot  there  is  a  Svay.uiibbu  lin>;a.  round  uh.ch  a  m.i^onry  phufurm 
has  been  built,  since  it  u.is  impossible  to  build  a  temple  in  a  frequently 

flooded  .irea.  ,    .      ,  ■  ■    j   ■ 

-  The  English  reader  will  Imd  one  version  of  the  legend  retortied  in 

Dubois,  Planners  an  J  Ciis/oms,  3rd  ed..  pp.  620  ft. 
'  Dubois,  /ih.  i//..  p.  6jo. 
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musical  instrument ;    in  the  third  a  human  skull,  and  in  the 
fourth  an  axe. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  some  rich  temples  on  certain 
great  festivals,  such  as  Sivaiatri.  and  every  Monday  in  Sravana, 
the  linga  is  dressed  in  a  mask  of  gold  or  silver,  a  necklace,  antl 
a  turban.  All  of  these  are  kept  in  the  temple  ready  for  use, 
and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  parts  of  India 
the  shape  of  the  turban  changes  in  every  nativ^  State,  so  as  to 
be  the  '  national '  turban  of  that  particular  State. 

The  lihga  is  set  in  a  stone  Yoiii,  which  represents  the  female 
organ.  I'hilosophically  the  linga  is  thought  of  as  representing 
the  primaeval  male  from  whom  the  race  was  evolved  (puy!isa\ 
and  the  yoni  represents  the  primaeval  female,  or  nature 
{prakriti,  procreatrix).  The  liiiga  and  yoni  arc  so  arranged 
that  any  water  poured  on  to  the  linga  drains  off  through  the 
yoni  into  a  narrow  drain,  which  ends  outside  the  inner  shrine 
in  a  cow's-mouth  or  some  other  animal's  head  '  not  unlike  a 
mediaeval  gargoyle. 

The  visitor  may  next  notice  a  movable  metal  Snak,\  whose 
body  is  twined  perhaps  once  or  thrice  round  the  base  of  the 
linga,  and  whose  hood  shelters  the  top  of  the  linga.  This 
serpent  is  sometimes  said  to  represent  Maya,  illusion.  Some- 
times it  is  explained  as  the  attribute  of  the  forest-dweller. 

If  the  reader  is  visiting  the  temple  during  the  hot  weather 
(from  .Sivaratri  -  to  the  second  of  Asadha),  he  will  notice  that 
above  the  linga  there  is  suspended  by  a  metal  chain  from  the 
centre  of  the  roof  of  the  inner  shrine  a  pierced  metal  Water-pot, 
from  which  water  slowly  trickles  on  to  the  apex  of  the  lihga. 
As  clarified  butter  is  offered  to  Agiii,  so  water  should  be 
offered  to  .Siva  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  coolness  and  calm- 
ness. Some  people  say  that  the  poison  the  god  swallowed,  and 
.still  has  in  his  throat,  makes  him  always  thirst)-,  but  it  should 

'  Sometimes  a  tigirS  ;  in  ;i  timple  mar  I'orbaiuiMr  a  crotodik'  forms  tlii' 
gargoyle. 

'■'  Sometimes  tlie  \\.iicr-\cbsel  is  put  in  posiiimi  .ifier  Jluli  ir.bUad  ul 
after  Sivaratri. 
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he  noticed  ttvit   ih^  watcr-vcs^cl   is  only  hung  up  diirinfj  the 
h'jt  wciilh(.r. 

Behind  the  liiiija  on  the  w.iU  facing  the  cast  is  an  image  of 
rariati.  the  auspicious  forin  of  the  wife  of  Siva.  She  is 
caivcd  in  stone,  and  is  g.  neiaU}-  represented  with  four  hands,  in 
one  of  wlii^h  she  has  a  shell  and  in  another  a  rosar>-  ;  Ganesa 
is  in  her  third  hand,  whilst  in  her  fourth  is  a  water-vessel.' 
The  goddess  mayor  may  not  be  robed  in  sari  camisole,  and 
petticoat,  but  in  any  case  she  is  almost  always  carved  only  in 
bas-relief,  and  so  the  muslin  can  only  rest  on  her. 

On  the  side  above  the  liny  water-drain  (which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ends  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  in  the  cow's- 
mouth)  is  carved  in  bas-relief  a  figure  of  mother  I'augcs.  It 
i>  fjuite  true  that  this  faces  the  ill-omened  sout!  out,  as  the 
linga  and  yoni  intervene,  it  is  not  inauspicious  for  her  to  look 
in  that  direction.  Indeed,  .she  i.-,  thought  of  as  concerned  with 
the  water-course,  not  with  the  south.  Strictly  speaking,  Siva 
has  only  one  consort.  I'aivati,  but  sometimes  the  Ganges 
twhich,  as  may  be  remembered,  fell  from  heaven  on  to  the 
matted  hair  of  the  ascetic)  is  regarded  as  a  second  consort. 

In  the  inner  shrine  there  may  be  another  image  of  I'arvati 
in  one  of  her  countless  forms  as  Amba,  Annapurna,  Kali,  or 
Durga,  or  the  walls  may  be  decorated  with  pictures  or 
frescoes.  ^You  frequently  .see  such  things  as  a  uicturc  of 
Krisna,  a  s)nibolic  outline  of  the  sacred  cow,  or  a  photo  of  the 
reigning  Sankaraearya  ;  but  here  again  variations  are  endless.) 
Passing  now  to  the  Onlsidc  and  walking  round  the  shrine, 
uc  may  hnd  there  three  carved  niches  on  each  of  the  three 
sides,  containing  images  of  Ganesa,  or  perhaps  Iiidra  ;  \  isiiu, 
or  perhaps  the  four-faced  I^rahma  ;  Siva  with  Parvali  holding 
Gaiiesa  in  her  lap;  or  a  Kisi.  I'.ul  these  are  very  variable, 
and  occasionally  instead  three  Saktis  of  Siva  arc  depicted 
in  these  outside  niclics. 

Sometime:,  on  the  plinth  oi    in  the  porch,  ur  even   in  ihe 
inner  shrine,  will  be  the  stone  on  which  the  yellow  povvder  for 
'  'theic  adiunetsuftLii  diltcr. 
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making  tlic  ,lu^pici()lls  dola  is  rubbed  and  prepared.  This, 
the  writer  has  been  told  in  two  temples,  but  in  two  only, 
is  looked  on  as  Brahma  ;  she  has  never  been  able  to  get  this 
strange  statement  confirmed  elsewhere. 

liy  now  we  shall  know  e--  u.gh  to  be  able  lo  imderstand  the 
actual  worship  offered  in  a  Siva  temple. 

The  officiants,  or  Pujaris,  arc,  as  a  rule,  most  friendly  and 
only  too  willing  to  explain  everything.'  It  is  difficult  to 
differentiate  them  from  the  ordinal y  worshippers,  as  all  are 
alike  clad  only  in  clean  loin-cloth  and  sacred  thread,  and  wear 
a  necklace  of  thirty-two  riidra-beads. 

In  every  temple  there  should  be  two  officiants.  One 
should  be  a  Brahman  who  knows  and  performs  his  six 
daily  duties,  and  who  is  allowed  to  marry  and  perform  his 
duties  as  a  householder,  lie  undergoes  no  initiation,  but  the 
proprietor  or  committee  of  the  temple  may  examine  him,  or 
depute  a  learned  Brahman  to  examine  him,  in  the  details  of 
temple  ritual. 

In  a  small  tenii)le  he  is  paid  about  a  hundred  rupees  a  year, 
but  he  also  gets  presents  of  food  or  clothing  (of  course  not 
])reviously  offered  to  the  god)  from  tiie  regular  worshippers. 
In  a  big  temple  he  might  become  a  rich  man.  but,  because  he 
takes  pay,  he  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  other  Ikahmans, 
who  could  never,  for  instance,  touch  his  feet  in  reverence,  as 
they  would  the  feet  of  a  guru. 

One  of  the  writer'.^  personal  friends,  a  V'edantist  and 
philosopher,  can  be  found  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the 
evening  performing  the  duties  of  pujdri  in  a  temple,  but 
during  the  day  he  occupies  a  jiosilion  of  trust  in  a  Government 
office. 

As  no  Brahman  is  allowed  to  eat  the  offering,  or  to  remove 
the  fiow  ers  and  leaves  placed  on  the  linga,-  the  second  officiant 

'  In  \\  Svaini  .Narayana  temple  the  otViciaiil  iiui.st  never  ?|)eak  to 
A  uoMian,  It  is  well  to  remember  this,  Inr  Indians  are  naturally  so  cour- 
leou",  that  it  really  worries  them  not  to  be  able  to  reply. 

•  Except  a  T,ipo,fh<t/ui  liirdiuian,  who  can  touch  the  tlowor.-  mdeai  the 
utUriny,  tlioUL;h  he  i^  not  an  .\tita. 
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bhoiild  be  an  Atita,  an  ascetic  who  ha.s  lallcii  .iw.iV  in.ni  hi. 
high  estate,  and  by  many  I  ng  has  become  involved  agaui  m 
the  thini^s  nf  this  world  and  so  again  takes  an  interest  in  the 
Knrum-n:,lrsa.-M^^\  tcmple-woiship  in  particular.  Bnt because 
he  has  once  been  ar.  ascetic,  he  has  '  passed  beyond  '  to  where 
he  has  done  with  caste  and  can  tat  the  offering  and  touch  the 

flowers.' 

An  Atita  is  le-arded  as  degraded,  since  he  has  fallen 
mcrally,  broken  ills"  vows  and  returned  to  the  world,  but  he  is 
not  untouchable.  His  children  are  also  called  Atita,  even  if 
they  never  attempted  to  become  ascetics,  and  so  -raduaMy 
a  caste  has  sprung  up  called  Atita,  from  whom  these  secondary 
officiants  are  drawn. 

If  the  temple  is  not  rich  and  can  only  afford  one  attendant, 
he  is  generally  an  .\tlta,  becau.se  he  can  dt)  everything  that 

needs  to  be  done. 

In  any  case,  however,  a  temp  .--ant  is  not,  as  a  rule,  a  man 

held  in  high  honour,  and  very  ofte  i  the  long  hours  without 
enough  to  do-unless  the  officiant  has  some  other  profession- 
leads  to  the  taking  of  opium  or  smoking  dry  hemp.  As  a  body 
they  are  not  learned.'- 

The  formal  Worshi/^  </  Siva  should  be  performed  three 
times  a  day ;  he  should  also  be  awakened  in  the  mornings, 
though  this  is  not  counted  as  worship.  \'er>-  often  he  is  onU' 
worshipped  twice  in  the  day  during  ordinary  months,  and 
thrice  during  the  sicrosanct  month  of  .Sravana. 

In  ordinary  months  the  officiant  in  a  small  temple  is 
-u  nerallv  paid  between  ten  and  twelve  rupees  a  month,  and  only 
given  about  four  or  five  ann.-.s  daily  for  the  materials  for  wor- 

'   TheiT  arc  f,.ur  classes  of  ...^celics  fiuin  «hum  .Uil.i  cm  be  draun: 

Tirth.i    \<r,ima,  .Sarasvati,  Parvata.  .  r     \     i 

I  provt-rb  say.s  that  there  are  si.x  profession.,  by  adoptm^  ..ny  of  wh.ch 

I  Hr  ilmian  loses  respect  and  is  regarded  almost  as  a  .Sr.dra  :  earning  hib 

|,S,.  by  t",r  sword  Ti.  e.  as  hiKlnvay.nan,  thief,  or  soldier)  ;  selling  ir.kor 

o  iiC  amthuv  cKc  that  is  black,  c.  g.  blacksmith  s  «ork,or  selling  cu.>i- 

'o°i^'  ."YiSa^s  an  officiant  ,n  a 'tem'ple,  or  becoming  a  -H.-ge  pr^st  am 

beuging  from  every  house  in  the  village  irrespective  of  caste,  ^sashing 

clolhcs     going  on  crr.uids  for  the  rich  ■  cooking  for  wages. 
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.slvp,  ho  he  i)fteii  i)crform>i  the  wuiship  pc-rfunctdril)-  and 
cheaply.  Rut  dining  Sravana  a  rich  c;ciitleman  often  j,'ivcsan 
extra  nffiriant  seven  and  a  lialf  rupees  to  perform  worship  for 
hi-^  1)1  nefit,  besides  the  materials  needed,  and  also  during  this 
month  ihe  tdni^le  patron  would  on  four  separatr^  days  (i.e.  the 
Mondays)  provide  the  temple  ofificiant  with  all  the  raw 
materials  for  his  own  daily  food  :  <^rain,  rice,  sut^ar,  and  clarified 
butter.  So  we  will  watch  the  officiant  at  work  on  some 
morning  in  Sravana,  for  then  the  worship  is  more  carefully 
performed. 

The  god  should  be  awakened  before  sunrise,  but  be- 
fore waking  him  the  officiant  should  bathe,  perform  his  own 
Sandhya,  and  wash  the  inner  shrine,  being  very  careful  not  to 
touch  the  lii'iga.  Then,  to  rouse  the  god,  kettle-drums  are 
beaten,  bells  rung,  and  a  conch-shell  blown. 

Mor/iiiig'    \  I' or  ship. 

About  7. 50  a.m.  the  morning  worship  i.^  performed.'  The 
worshippers  mu>t  iiavc  performed  their  morning  bathing 
duties  and  worship  and  come  wearing  only  loin-cloth  of  silk  or 
freshly  washed  cotton,  sacred  thread,  and  rosary  of  thirt_\--two 
or  ,1  hundred  and  eight  rudra  seeds,  and  bearing  in  their  hands 
a  brass  vessel  of  pure  water. 

The  officiant's  body  ought  to  be,  but  is  not  always,  marked 
wiih  three  horizontal  lines  of  ashes  in  eighteen  different 
places,  lie  sometimes  wears  a  folded  cloth  over  his  shoulder, 
so  that,  if  he  happens  to  touch  his  own  body  during  the 
perfi  mancc  of  the  worship,  and  so  makes  his  hands  unclean 
and  has  to  wash  them,  he  may  be  able  to  dry  them  at  once. 

The  officiant  begins  by  worshipping  all  the  things  in  the 
outer  shrine;  the  order  varies  in  different  localiiies,  but  the 
riuial  that  the  writer  has  mo.st  usually  .seen  followed  is  thai 
the  officiant  (.md  after  him,  or  together  with  him.  the  other 
worshippers)  first  marks  the  big  Bill  in  the  porch  with  sandal- 

'  lor  iiitcrcbling  local  dififerences  see  Monier  Williams.  Jini/'iiiiinisiii 
aitil  Hinduism.  |)  yj  ;   Homthiy  i.',n-jctt>ci,  vol,  jx,  p.  541. 
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wood,  ;iiul  thfii  1)1.1.  ced-  1. 1  vvorsliip  (,'(i/iiS<i. 
already  rcm..vtcl  the  llowcis  <.t  tlic  day  before,  and  the  officiant 
eithc,  washes  ihc  uliole  idol  o\  Ciancsa,  or  else  sprinkles  water 
..n  the  right  foot,  repeating,  as  he  d<.cs  so,  appropriate  mantras, 
asking  the  god  to  accept  the  gift.-,  to  be  offered,  and  to  be 
propitious.  Ik  then,  with  his  auspicious  third  finger,  marks 
the  forehead  ..f  the  god  witli  sandal-wood  and  imls  iL.wcrs  on 
the  head  ol  the  god.  In  a  rich  temple  the  officiant  might  wash 
the  idol  with  the  five  nectars,  throw  white  and  red  scented 
powder  on  the  lloweis,  and  offer  the  full  fivefold  worshii..  but 
in  an  ordin.uy  way  only  the;  threefold  worship  of  washing, 
marking,  and  offering  flowers  is  given  to  the  subsidiary  sym- 
bols and  deities.  Gai.usa  can  only  be  washed  once,  but  each 
worshipper  as  he  comes  in  can,  if  he  s.>  choose,  offer  flowers 
and  make  the  auspicious  mark  on  the  idol. 

In  the  same  way  the  /i/i//  is  worshipiied,  being  washed 
entirely,  orjusl  between  the  two  horns;  the  auspicious  mark  is 
made  either  between  these  horns  or  on  the  bull's  forehead, 
flowers   are    placed    on    the    head,   and   appropriate    mantras 

repeated. 

In  worshipping  the  god  llaninnan  the  same  three  things  are 
d..ne.  the  feet  only  being  worshipped  and  the  mark  made  on 
the  forehead,  while  the  .same  mantras  are  repeated. 

The  Tortoise  in  front  of  the  Hull  is  then  worshipped,  its  back 
i>  washed  and  marked  with  saiidal-w.)od,  mam  ,is  are  repeated, 
and  flowers  placed  on  it. 

In  some  temples,  but  by  no  means  in  all.  the  stone  on  which 
the  sanilal-wood  paste  is  prepared  is  worshipped  in  the  same 
w.iy.- 

'  \ciuuiins  t.'  "iher.-.  the  Hull  sh<.iild  be  u„rsliipped  betore  (Icines.!. 
Sometimes  the  hrst  thi.iK  lh.il  is  done  is  the  lOvt////  oflhe^un.  Ihc 
„tli.-iint  takes  the  little  brass  vessel  and  the  br.iss  spoon  outside  the  p.-rch 
and  standin-  on  the  platform,  pours  live  spoonluls  of  water  t..^v.^r.ls  the 
sun.    lli.kb    sandal-wond    piste    towards   it,   and    then    throws    oleander 

'  "^The  writer  has  beard  ihi,-,  worship  of  the  sandal-wood  stone  ( ih.isiyos 
.illuded  to  as  worshii)ping  ISrahni.i,  but  in  all  the  numberless  temples  she 
has  visited  she  has  only  heard  this  said  twice. 
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The  officiant  next  enters  the  inner  shrine,  l)cins  cxticmely 
careful  not  to  step  on  the  high  threshold  as  he   loes  so. 

Within  the  shrine  of  a  Svayambhu  hnga  a  lamp  is  often 
kept  burninf^  day  and  nij^ht,  some  rich  pious  person  meetins^ 
the  expense. 

All  tiic  old  tlowcrs  have  already  been  removed  by  the 
At.ta.  so  the  officiant  proceeds  at  once  to  the  worship  of 
I'arvath  the  wife  of  .Siva,'  whose  fourhandcd  image  faces  the 
entrance  t^o  the  shrine.  The  goddess  often  wcars^  a  bespangled 
muslin  .skirt,  bodice,  and  little  --hawl  head-drcs>.  ■  On  great 
day.T  these  arc  removed,  and  she  is  washed  by  the  oftlciant ' 
with  five  nectars,  and  richer  clothes  are  put  on  hir,  fir.st  the 
skirt,  then  the  bodice,  and  then  the  shawl.  Hut  on  ordinary 
days  only  the  two  big  toes  are  bathed  in  water,  the  left  toe 
being  washed  first  (because  she  is  a  female  deity,  v  hereas  with 
male  deities  the  right  toe  is  washed  first)  and  marked  with 
sandal-wood  ; "'  an  auspicious  mark,  either  in  sandal-wood  or  in 
red  turmeric,  is  next  made  on  her  forehead,  and  flower.s  arc 
put  on  her  head.  If  possible,  a  garland  of  tlowers  should  be 
hung  round  her  neck.  Appropriate  mantras  are  repeated, 
asking    the    goddess    to    be    propitious    and    to   accept    the 

worship. 

This  done,  the  officiant  move,-,  over  to  the  image  of  (iaitga 
(Ganges)  '■  if  there  be  one  on  the  wall,  presiding  over  the  watci- 
exit,  and  worships  it  in  the  same  way. 

The  rule  is  that  the  attendant  gods,  goddesses,  and  things 

"  Olliers,  however,  say  -Siva  is  uorsliippcd  tirst,  and  ttien  Pfirvati. 

'  In  very  simple  shrines  she  and  lier  dress  are  oUen  just  carved  in  stone. 

'  In  a  temple  belonging  to  the  Ltft-h.mded  sect  of  .Sakti  worshippers 
I'.n-vati's  iniai;e  is  often  surroimded  by  a  glittering  framework. 

'  .\s  a  rule,  no  ordinary  worshipper,  l)ut  only  the  ofiicianl,  is  allowed  to 
wash  her.  but  she  is  not  liathed  Iiehind  a  curtain. 

'  The  writer's  jiandits  insist  that  this  is  the  correct  ritual,  but  the  wiitt  r 
herself  is  bound  to  say  that  she  has  practic.dly  always,  even  on  ordinary 
days,  seen  all  I'arvati's  clothes  removed  and  tlie  whole  image  washed  with 
vvater,  dried,  and  then  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  again,  no  special  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  the  toes. 

'  The  ini.ige  of  this  goddess,  unlike  that  of  ITirvati,  is  not  mvarial.ly 
present. 
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Usui    in    woisliip   must    :ill    be  uorshiiJix-d    LlToic    the    lin^'.i 

itscll.' 

So  now,  before  the  Ljreal  ;iet  of  worshii)  to  the  hiit^.i  itself 
can  be  perfoiincd.  ail  the  dcccssoiiis  must  be  \vur>hii)pecl. 

Fir^t  the  brass  ves-^(•l  for  hoklinj^  water,  the  small  sanctuary 
bell,  and  the  pierced  pot  thiouc,di  which  the  water  drop.--  on  to 
the  lih^'a  (if  it  be  the  hot  weather)  are  all  wor-hipp^d  separatel\- 
in  turn  in  ihe  threefold  w.i\-  by  spiinklini;  with  water,  ni.irk- 
in;_;  with  sandal-wood,  and  puttiuLj  flowers  in  or  i.n  e.icli, 
whil.st  the  approi)riate  mantras  are  -aid.  The  ofl'icianl  then 
removes  the  metal  su.ike  from  the  liiV^a,  washes  it  with  water. 
p>'lishes  it  if  dirty,  marks  it  with  saniLal-winid,  replaces  it.  and 
puts  blos.S()ms  on  its  head.  It  is  only  noiv  when  the  snake 
has  been  replaced  th.il  the  real  worship  bei^ins. 

In  this,  the  W'ors/iif^  of  titc  I.iiign,  the  oidinary  worshipper 
can  join  with  the  officiant,  if  in  .i  state  of  cennioni.il  purity,  but 
no  woman  can  ever  perform  it.  althouLjh  she  .ni^ht  have  marked 
the  other  idols  w  ith  the  ausi)'cious  mark  and.  enterin^^  the  inner 
.shrine,  miL;ht  even,  it  is  said,  wash  the  toe  of  Parvali  and  Gah^a 
and  drop  a  llower  on  to  the  head  of  the  I'Ml^m  from  a  dislance,- 
lakiii^r  ekiborate  i)recai.itions  not  ti  touch  the  symbol. 

The  officiant  and  the  male  wor.-hippers  performed  the  olhc-r 
acts  of  worship  standing:  now.  however,  they  all  sit  for  this, 
the  great  nmrnent  of  their  ritual. 

After  sitting  down,  the  officiant,  and  the  vvt)r,shippers  after 
him,  sip  water  three  times,'  perform  the  breathing  cxerci.scs,^ 
and  then  say  to  themselves:     '  I    (.so   and   sol  on  (such  and 

'  l<,ninr,int  (ift'iciants.  Imucvcr.  often  lirtak  this  rule.  'I  lie  bc;.;inncr.  l)y 
the  way,  iiuist  be  on  tlic  limk-out,  not  only  fi.r  local  (litlercncps,  but  for  re.il 
luist.ikcs  made  by  uninstnicted  tcniplt-  ot'fuiants.  (iiiit'.-  recent 'y  the 
writer  sau  the  liiitfa  woishi])pc(l  Ixforc  C.anga  and,  on  asking  a  learned 
old  guru  who  stood  beside  her  why  that  va.s  clone,  ^'ot  the  answer  :  '  Be- 
cause the  officiant  is  mad,  quite  mad  ;  every  one  is  mad  in  Kathiawar. 
But  how  did  yoii  know  he  was  ui. iking  a  mistake?  Are  you  a  (lerman.or 
•  in  .\ir.erican  ? ' 

^  Her  pandits  assure  the  writer  that  a  woman  i  ould  do  this,  but  she  has 
ne\er  herself  seen  it  done,  though  ■-he  knows  ,i  very  distinguished  l.idy 
who  is  reported  to  dn  so, 

■  Aiiini.ui.i.  *   /'y.i/irndmn.  '-  .\>-rv.^ 
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such)   a    day    shall    bc;4in    tlu-    woiNhip    of  (siicli    .uid    such) 
a  god '. 

The  officiant  proceeds  to  install  the  different  t,'ods  in  the 
different  parts  of  his  bod)-,'  ;;-.d  finally  strikes  the  fir^t  and 
the  second  finders  of  his  ri;;ht  hand  on  to  his  left  palm,  saying 
to  iiimself  as  he  does  S(j  :  '  Ilarinful  creatures,  be  >c  far  troin 
ine '. 

Before  ^oin^  further,  he  enjj;age-.  in  Mdiitatii.  n  on  the  liiV^a 
and,  closiuL,'  his  eyes,  says  to  himself;  '  I  hx  m\'  mind  on  the 
great  gotl  Siva,  who  is  absolutely  bright,  whose  crown  is  as 
bright  as  the  moon,  whose  body  has  the  shining  briglUness  of 
jewels,  who  has  an  axe  in  his  hand  to  destroy  the  worldly 
worries  of  iiis  worshippers,  who  is  self-controlled  and  helps  his 
worshippers  to  exercise  self-control,  and  who  protects  his 
worshippers  from  harm  and  grants  them  all  their  desires,  who 
sits  cross-leggeil,  surrounded  by  all  gods  who  pray  to  him, 
who  is  the  creator  (jf  the  universe,  who  is  to  be  adored  by  the 
universe,  and  who  has  five  faces  and  three  eyes '. 

The  officiant  next  proceeds  to  the  InU/iiiii;  of  the  linga,  wash- 
ing it  with  his  iiand,  and  pouring  water  on  it  from  a  brass  or 
copper  vessel  with  a  brass  or  copper  spoon.-  If  there  arc  other 
wor^ihippcrs  present  after  the  officiant  has  done  so,  they  also 
pour  water  from  their  spoons,  or  direct  from  their  vessels,  on  to 
the  liriga,  lepeating  as  they  do  so,  if  they  know  it,  the  appro- 
priate mantra  wiiich  declares  the  water  to  be  as  holy  as  that 
from  the  holiest  of  rivers,  and  asking  the  god  to  accept  it. 
This,  like  every  other  mantra,  has  to  begin  with  the  word  Oui. 
but  if  the  worshippers  do  not  know  the  appropriate  mantras, 
they  just  say  '  Oni  I  Salutation  to  the  god  Siva,  Om  1 ' 

They  then  pour  milk,  curds,  clarified  butter,  honey,  and  sugar 
over  the  linga.  Sometimes  each  ingredient  is  poured  separately, 
sometimes  they  are  mixed  together  and  poured  in  one  stream 
over  the  ling.        It  is  also  immaterial  whether  they  arc  poured 


'  Sai'i/cci/pii. 

''  Never  from  ,i  bronze  vessel  w  a  bronze  :-.ponn.     I'.ronze  is  never  useil 
in  worship. 
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direct  from  a  vessel,  or   l.idUd  out  witli  a  spoon  on  to  the 
liiiija. 

lUit  it"  the  clarified  butter  ha.  been  hroiiRlit  separately,  it  is 
considered  very  iniiiortanl  that  it  shnuld  never  be  touched  by 
the  fuiLjer-nails,  ;uul  so  it  is  often  1. idled  out  with  a  tlowcr. 

After  this  is  all  completed,  the  linc,'a  is  washed  again  with 
water,  and  the  serpent,  it  it  has  not  been  washed  bef<ire,  is 
removed  and  washed  nuw.  Tiic  observer  should  note  that  all 
this  lavini;-  and  bathin-  is  done  (|uitc  openly,  and  not  behind 
a  curtain,  as  would  have  been  the  case  in  a  Vaisiiav  i  tem|)lc. 

If  it  i-- a  ijreat  day,  and  the  full  ritual  is  being  offered,  as 
soon  as  the  linga  is  washed,  a  small  sandal-wood  mark  (not 
the  big  one)  is  made  on  it,  one  or  two  blossoms  and  a  bilva 
leaf  are  put  on  it,  an  incense-stick  is  waved  in  front  of  it,  and 
a  lamp  lighted.  Then  water,  even  if  it  is  not  the  hot  wcalher, 
is  i)ut  into  the  piercetl  vessel  which  is  suspended  over  the  lihga, 
and  it  is  allowed  to  drop  f'r  some  considerable  time,  perhaps 
an  hour,  on  to  the  symbol,  until  it  is  thoroughly  wa-hcd.  and 
if  the  officiant  be  a  learned  man.  he  sits  ;dl  that  time  repeating 
mantras  in  a  low  voice. 

But  on  ordinar\-  days  this  can  be  omitted,  and  in  a  small 
temple  the  officiant  often  passes  .straight  from  the  first  washing 
with  water  to  the  Sandal-^'oixf  Mdrkiiii:^. 

To  mark  the  idd.  the  officiant  ilr.iws  three  lines,  with  two 
fingers  of  his  right  h.md  '  held  closely  together,  round  the 
linga  from  right  to  left. 

Then  Kue  grains,  unbroken  and  carefully  washed,  are  cither 
placed  or  throw  n  -  on  the  linga. 

NcNt  lUossoms  are  placed  on  the  linga:  these  may  be 
oleander,  roses,  jasmine,  or  marigolds,  but  never  the  lying 
ketaki. 

On  the  top  of  the  blossoms  one  or  two  bilva  leaves  are 
arranged,  and  .scented  while  and  red  J\i:.:/tr  arc  piled  on  the 
blossonn'ng  heap. 

'    riie  leit  li:incl  is  not  ii^til  in  v\oislii|). 
-   A  v.()in,-ui  r.in  tiirow   inf  nil  tlif  liiV^.i. 
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U'lii-n  tliis  is  all  arrant;c(l,  an  /iirriisr-stick-  is  waved,  and  tlic 
small  sanctuary  bell  •  i.s  runt,'  whilst  the  uavin;.;  is  o„in.^r  ,,1,. 

I.uh  act  lias  its  apinopriatc  mantras,  tlurc  bcin'^  separate 
ones  f(,r  the  rice,  the  n^wcrs,  the  powder,  ,nid  the  [nceiKe 
waving;,  and  now  a  ficsh  mantra  is  repe.tted,  uiulst  a  little 
lamp  is  lit  and  offered,  and  the  1x11  is  attain  vvw^. 

X»w  all  is  ready  for  the  Of'-f/n:;.  This  offcrin-  is  called 
A',;/,-,v/jv  bcf.,rc  it  has  been  eaten  by  the  ^'od,  but  once  it  h.is 
been  accepted  and  eaten  b)-  him.  it  turns  into  Pmsihia.  The 
Hiahnians  themselves  con.sider  thi.s  distinction  of  ^'reat  impor- 
tance, but  the  writer  has  never  -,een  the  distinction  stated 
anywhere.  .She  may  pi  rhaps  bo  able  to  make  it  clear  to  her 
reader  by  quoting;  wiiat  her  pandit  s.iid  :  ■  Ihe  ■,rod  eats  the 
offcrinj^  as  Xaivetlya,  the  worshipper  -  eats  it  as  I'r.asada  '. 

At  this  time  no  ciokeii  fcj.id  is  offered  to  the  c;(id,  but  sucli 
thin-^s  as  cloves,  .spices,  arcca-nut,  betel  leaf,  lumi)  su.^ar,  fruits, 
t;rapcs,  milk.  Any  or  all  of  the^e  are  arranf^ed  on  a  plantain- 
leaf  or  on  a  plate  and  put  in  front  of  the  linga. 

After  the  ceremony  Atita  or  Tapodhana  J^rahmans  woLikl 
cat  this  offering,'  as  Trasfida.  (Xo  one,  as  we  have  seen,  but 
the  god  ever  lias  the  opportunity  of  eating  it  as  Xaivedya.) 

As  it  is  iDiu'oki'd,  .sometimes  children  cat  it,  but  before 
doing  so  they  ascertain  very  carefully  if  at  the  north-ea.st 
corner  of  the  inner  shrine  there  is  or  is  not  an  image  of  Can- 
de.wara,  the  fierce  leader  of  Siva's  servants  ;  if  that  is  present, 
then,  even  although  the  food  were  uncooked,  no  child  would 
eat  it.  Of  course,  if  the  food  is  cooked,  no  child  would  touch 
It  even  if  there  were  no  sign  of  an  image  of  Candesvara : 
cooked  food  offered  to  Siva  is  too  dangerous  and  too  inaus- 
picious for  any  but  an  Atita  or  a  Tapodhana  to  eat,  and  if 
none  are  present  it  can  be  given  to  cows.^ 

An  Offertory  is  also  made  :  some  coin— a  pice  will  do— must 

'  If  there  be  no  bell  in  the  s.inctuar)',  some  worbliipper  rattles  his  spoon 
against  the  sides  of  his  brass  vessel  whilst  the  im  ense  is  bein<,'  waved. 

In  this  case,  of  course,  an  .\tita. 
_    '  The  writer  has  seen  the  uncooked  food  given  in  some  temples  torous 

"  '  '    "  "  '  s"-  •-■-  '-■'''  ■'■"'•  -;i;|:;i;vc  1,1  t;i;;. 
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,,,  .„•,-,,,,,  tollu-  t;ocl,  rillu.  will,  Naivr.lya  o>  afterwards.     If 
„.,  w.-tshiiMHT  i.rovi.k-s  the  coin,  the  olt,ci,i.U  ^ivcs  .t  himscll. 

Next  ennas  the  U:>vi..,^  ^'f  ""•  '''^■•'f^'l'^  ^"'"^  '•'''.'"'• 
When  til.'  (.iTcrin-  i^  coinplcfd.  the  ofrKiiuU  t.ikcs  up  a  tur- 
,„,,,  ,,,„>p,  the-  onlro  wck  of  which  i>  ted  xvith  ca-npluM-. 
,1,.  n.h,r  fcuu-  uilli  chiiifud  h..UM,  and  waves  .t  n.  '"^  ';:-;>* 
1,,„,.!  ,  iih.T  five  nr  .seven  times,  m  hum  of  the  ln,..v  All  liic 
,in,c  l>e  i.  doin..;  tins  wuh  lu.  .i:;hl  hand,  he  rin;.;s  the  small 
suKtiuiy  bell  with  his  left,  and  the  uther  wo.^hipi.c.s  rni- the 
hi.  bell,  rattle  the  spoons  in  their  brass  vessels,  or,  it  the 
,,n,l,le  po^se>scs  them,  ban-  and  bent  tlu^  kettk-drnms  ;  whdst 
ukh  his  mouth  the  oftieiant  repeats  loudly  a  m.mtra  m  pra.se 

nf  till  ^od  Siva. 

-ll,is  i-  followed  by  the  w.i.in^  of  the  hvef-ld  limp  -n  front 
nf  i!,e  attend.mt  ^od-  and  ^rodde^ses.  The  oft.ciant  either 
..ocs  and  stands  directly  in  front  of  their  images  to  do  this,  or 
mst  waves  it  in  their  direction.  Strictly  .speaking,  the  lamp 
should  be  waved  first  in  fmnt  of  the  feet  <.f  an  id  next  in 
trnnt  of  the  body,  and  lastly  in  front  of  the  head. 

The  naming  lamp  is  then  very  often  put  on  the  thrcsk. 
of  the  inner  shrine,  and  worshippers  in  ordinary  dress  wi. 
are  standing  out-ide  in  the  porch,  stretch  out  their  hands 
towards  it.'  Cm,  M  the  Lc.iefs  about  this  fivefold  lamp  is 
tliat  it.  light  guards  the  lihga,  the  goddesses,  and  the  wor- 
shippers  from  the  attacks  of  demons,  .so  it  is  only  logical  that 
„,ure  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  in  the  evenmg,  when  the 
de.nondiaunted  time  of  night  is  approaching,  than  in  the  day. 

fhr..cr-t!nou'iH,r  follows.  When  he  has  put  the  lamp  down, 
the  offkiant  stands  and  holds  some  blossoms  between  his  hands 
whilst  he  repeats  a  mantra  from  the  Rig-vcda.  As  soon  as 
he  has  Imished,  he  tluous  the  flowers  on  to  the  l.nga.  1  he 
other  worshippers  aNo  tl  -ow  blo.ssoiu.s  on  to  the  linga.  witiiout. 
;   ..vcvcr,  repeating  the  mantra. 

'  The  urr.cr  has  n.,uced  tliathcr  friends  .ur.ongst  the  priests  ^'h^ays  say 
to  her  .  -non  t  hold  out  y.ua-  hands  u.  ,l>e  a,  an ',  as  t!>ou,h  that  would  be 
_      ,p.  .,f  ,r,..!,,v:i!tv  t"  Ik'I"  spiiitu.d  Kin','. 
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Tlii-;  is  fdllouid  hy  ciicmonial  Ciiruviaml'iilation.  I'Iil- 
cffici.mt  alone  may  ciiciunamhulatc  for  raliur  partially  cir- 
cmiianibiilatc)  tlic  liii-a  iiisidi;  the  iniirr  sin  inc.  The  Mtlur 
worshippirs  nuisi  walk  \nu\M.\  on  tlic  i)iit>i(.lc  of  tin;  snrinc, 
bcin;:;  \  cry  circful,  as  tlicy  do  .so,  not  to  walk  bclwrcn  the  (mil 
and  the  !in-a  at  which  it  is  i;:izin;.^,  nnlc--,  the  presence  of  the 
tarvcd  tortoise  ha>  ah\ady  hrokcii  the  connexion,  in  which 
case  they  will  [)as.s  closely  round  the  inner  sminc;  l)',il  if  no 
tortoi.sc  he  there,  they  will  make  a  Inv^yx  circuit  and  pa-s 
round  outside  the  bull.  lUit  neither  insiiie  nor  outside  the 
shrine  will  oltki.int  or  wcrship[)(  r  ever  .stei)  acn  ss  the  water- 
channel  which  carri(  s  away  the  water  that  has  been  poured 
on  to  the  lih^a  and  ha.s  dr.iincd  down  to  the  joni.  (I  he 
belief  i.s  th.it  this  waier  is  both  sacred  and  hii;hl>-  dant^c  r.ais.) 
The  officiant  inside  and  the  worshipper^  outside  the  -.luiue 
be-in  the  circumambulation  witli  their  ri<,dit  hand  towards  the 
lintja,  but  a.s  .soon  as  they  reach  the  chaniu  1  (which  passes  fust 
across  the  inner  shrine  and  then  across  the  outer  [ilinth,  till  it 
reaches  the  ed^'e  oi  the  platform  and  sjjills  the  \\ater  on  to  the 
L;round)  they  retrace  their  st(  ps  and  walk  back  to  the  starting- 
place  in  front  of  the  entrance.  I-'roin  there  they  bej^in  anew,' 
thistimc, however,  walking  with  their  left  hand  lowards  the  linga. 

1  hey  repeat  this  divided  circumambulation  once  or  twice. 
'!  Ill  very  de-.-out  stoop  down  each  time  they  reach  the  water- 
channel  and,  dipping  tl,eir  third  finger  into  it,  put  di\j\)s 
of  the  water  on  then-  eyes  (to  gain  divine  vision)  and  on 
their  heads  (to  give  them  divine  knowledge).  .Some  al.-,o 
touch  the  outside  wall  of  the  inner  shrine  above  the  water- 
channel  with  a  drop  of  water.- 

'  The  rule  is  that  circumambulation  sliould  bedoneonce  to  .Sakti.sevci 
limes  to  hurya,  three  times  to  C",anp.s,i,  four  times  to  X'isnu  ;  only  half 
a  circumambulation  is  done  to  .Siva,  though  this  half  is  repeated. 

-  The  circumambulation  may  often  be  done  in  comfort  in  the  open  air 
out.side  the  shrine  on  the  plinth  of  the  temple.  On  one  occasion  at  a  cer- 
tain place  of  pilj,'rim,i;.;e  the  writer  was  permitted  to  e.xplore  a  (overed-in 
pass.ige  which  had  been  built  outside  the  shrine  for  the  purpose  of 
circumambulation.  'the  e.\it  for  the  water  had  been  so  arran;,fed  th.it 
the  worshipper  on   reaching  it.  instead  of  having'  to  turn  bark.\r.iwled 
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In  the  case  of  othrr  -,cls  such  as  \-isn„,  the  worshippers 
sin  U,e  u.acr  in  nhicli  ihc  -od  s  feet  l>ave  been  was^icd, 
but  no  one  <la.e  drink  the  water  in  which  Siva's  linga  has  been 
loathed  ;  such  water  (like  th.  Ilnwer.  that  have  been  o  fcred  to 
Siva)  is  called  ///.//-T,/;-/,'  whereas  the  water  in  winch  one  of 
ihe  avatara  of  Visnu  (Kanm  or  Krisna.  has  been  washed  is 
called  ^,;:u,>u.nfa  and  is  devoutly  Mpped  by  his  worshippers, 
who  consider  it  as  holy  as  f>.od  that  has  been  oftered  to  hnn 

"'TiCdrmkingof  the  water  in  which  the  beloved  has  been 
bathed  is  eonmion  in  India.  Very  devout  disciples  dnnk  the 
water  in  which  their  -urn's  f.vu  nas  been  washed,  and  a  very 
loviuR  and  submissive  nife  sometimes  drinks  the  water  m 
which  the  left  toe  of  bo.  husl^and  has  been  washed.  _ 

The  Tri/h'K^of  the  Rosary  follows'^  the  rcremon.al  cuxum- 
ambulation.  '  The    officiant   and  any  other  worshippers  who 
desire  to  do  so  sit  near  the  linga  in  the  inner  shrine  •  and  tc  I 
their  beads.     Thcv  close  their  eyes  and  put  their  right  hands 
into    a    ba.'    (often    red    in    colour^,  resembling  an  enormous 
edition    of^an   infants  f,nt;e,'e.-        '  ^ve.  which  has,  however, 
a  separate  division  for  the  thumb.     The  hand   is  placed  m 
this  in  order  f.  at  it  may  be  hidden,  and  the  rosary  is  so  held 
that  it  passes  over  the  second  finger  (for,  of  cour.se,  it  must  not 
touch  the  inauspicious  first  finger)  and  is  moved  by  the  thumb. 
There  arc  one  hundred  and  eight  '^ecds  of  the  Rudrakm  on 
the  rosarv,  and  ea    >  time  that  a  bead.  ..r  rather  seed,  is  moved, 
the  telle'r  says:  'Salutation  to  the  god  Siva'.     Worshippers 
tell  their  beads  ,is  often  as  time  alleys,  sometimes  once,  .somc- 
tim        hrice.  and  sometimes  ten  times, 

•ri  -o,,n  Itself  WIS  so  narrow  thnt  you  touclicd  the  walls  on 

S"  '^lae'^s  ^^^^  %  ^^  S'  ---'  "-  -"-^ 

"T  T,::  :^S  £s"^"  e.;;;  .he  rosary  toUl  before  instead  of  after  civruin- 

"""Sniost"  temples  there  would  not  be  room  enourh  for  more  than  three 
or  four  'vorsliippers  within  the  inner  shrmc. 
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Al  the  completion  of  the  rosary  c.ich  teller  pours  a  little 
water  from  his  brass  vessel,  or  from  the  si)Ooii,  011  to  the  base 
of  the  lii'iga. 

Then,  with  their  hands  j.)ined  together  in  the  attitude  of 
prayci,  the  worshippers  sit  for  some  considerable,  though 
varying,  time,  and  siiig  Iljiiins  in  prai-e  of  the  goil. 

At  the  end  of  the  hymn  singing  each  worshipper  takes  one 
of  the  I-'IvlVci-s  or  a  bilva  leaf  from  the  i)ilc  arrauged  on  the  top 
of  the  liiiga  and  touches  with  it  successively  his  eyes,  his  head, 
and  his  breast,  and  then  throws  it  away  with  meticulous  care 
into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  shrine,  wh.ere  no  one  would 
ever  be  likely  to  tread  on  it.  So  full  is  it  of  power,  danger, 
and  sacredness,  that,  if  any  one  did  tread  on  a  flower  that  had 
been  offered  to  Siva  and  so  had  become  iiinitalya,  he  would 
for  ever  lose  the  power  of  motion. 

This  clo-scs  the  special  morning  worship  ;  any  worshipper 
who  gets  up  early  enough  can  go  through  most  of  it,  sitting 
beside  the  officiant  and  sharing  the  worship  am'  the  merit  with 
him.  The  merit  gained  by  morning  worship  ir.  very  con- 
siderable, for  any  who  go  in  the  morning  and  gaze  on  the  face 
of  the  god  and  circumambulate  his  symbol  burn  up  thereby  all 
their  sins  committed  during  the  night;  but  the  merit  is  not  re- 
stricted to  those  who  worship  at  the  same  time  as  the  (-fficiant. 
These  arc  limited  to  three  or  four ;  but  all  through  the  morn- 
ing one  sees  worshippers,  who  have  bathed,  performed  Sandhya, 
and  put  on  ceremonially  pure  clothes,  coming  to  the  temple, 
copper  pot  in  hand,  to  perform  their  ow  n  individual  worship. 

As  they  enter  the  temple,  they  ring  the  outer  bell,  touch  the 
bull's  head  (to  make  him  shake  his  invisible  rope  and  so  draw 
the  god's  attention  to  the  worshipper),  step  carclully  over  the 
threshold,  and,  entering  the  inner  shrine,  mark  the  linga  with 
sandal-wood,  drop  flowers  on  it,  sprinkle  H  with  water,  circum- 
ambulate the  outer  side  of  the  inner  shrine  and  retire,  touching 
the  bell  again. 

Worshippers  who  come  wearing  their  ordinary  clothes  '  take 

'  ijiva  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  the  store  lOfr.i  for  special  clothes 
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off  their  shoes  touch  the  bell  ;uid  the  bull,  and  then  bow  to 
the  linga  ♦'rom  a  distance  with  hands  joineel,  or  somctiuK 
I  though  one  sees  this  done  more  often  in  the  evenings; 
prostrate  themselves  to  the  lih-a,  repeating  mantras  as  they 
do  so.  The  \vorshipi)er>  in  ordinary  dress  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  inner  -hrinc.  If.  however,  such  men  arc  gentlemen 
of  position,  the  officiant  from  within  the  shrine  sometimes 
offers  them,  as  they  stand  without  at  the  threshold,  a  blossom 
or  bilva  leaf  taken  from  the  linga.  They  touch  their  eyes, 
head,  and  breast  with  it  and  .then  hand  it  back  to  the  officiant, 
w  ho  himself  throws  it  safely  into  a  far  corner. 

Women  pass  in  and  out  during  the  day,  depositing  a  coin 
and  a  handful  of  grain  on  the  thre^hold  of  the  inner  shrine. 
These  are  collected  by  the  officiant  and  given  to  the  trustees 
of  the  temple  every  night.  As  a  rule  the  grain  or  the  rice 
thus  given  in  a  Siva  temple  is  either  thrown  to  pigeons  or 
given  to  an  Atiia;  but  sometimes  merchants,  asking  no 
questions  as  to  the  particular  shrine  at  which  it  was  offered, 
buy  the  grain  and  rice  from  a  big  temple  and  sell  it  in  open 
market.  One  rule  holds  good  for  all  worshippeis,  whether 
men  or  women  :  in  whatever  dress  they  come,  they  may  never 
appear  empty-handed  before  their  god. 

During  the  holy  month  of  Sravana  devout  people  sometimes 
pay  four  annas  a  day  for  the  morning  worship  to  be  per- 
formed for  their  benefit.  Sometimes,  too,  at  the  great  festivals 
they  provide  clarified  butter  enough  to  fill  a  hundred  lamps  to 
be  burnt  in  the  temple. 

Midday,  A/dnwon,  and  Evaiiiii;-  Wvis/itp. 
In  -some  .Siva  temples  Midday  wor.ship  is  always  performed, 
in  other  smaller  temples  it  is  only  offered  during  the  holy 

thai  one  sees  in  .1  laina  temple.  Nor  does  the  rule  hold  yood  with  lirfdi- 
nians  as  it  does  with  laina,  that  any  money  in  their  pockets  at  the  tunc  of 
^orshij)  must  be  ^iven  to  the  temple  service.  The  writer  has  not  yet 
lieard  Drahmans  repeat  .Mss^tiu  ox  A',  a^suhi.  winch  jaina  say  on  entering 
and  leaving  a  teii.i'lc,  words  that  would  deliKbt  th.e  author  of  La  A'lhs  <U 
/'<m<;!,v  ill  the  cle.ir  way  they  tir^t  cut  the  worshippers  ott  from  the  world 
and  tlien  allow  them  to  enter  it  again. 
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monlli    r.f   Siavana,   wliilst   in    many  temples   it   never   takes 
place. 

Where  it  is  performed,  it  consists  of  tlic  offering  tn  the  god 
of  rooked  food'  such  as  the  worsliipper  himself  likes  to  eat. 
li  ,j,  offered  between  eleven  and  twelve,  i.e.  before  the  cfficiant 
has  him-  elf  breakfasted. 

The  special  interest  of  this  midday  worship  and  its  insistence 
that  the  officiant  shall  be  fasting  is  the  likeness  it  '  ?ars  to 
Christian  ideas  of  fasting  communion.  As  this  is  a  point 
which  the  writer  has  never  seen  mentioned  elsewhere,  slic  may 
perha]-)s  be  allowed  to  explain  it  in  full. 

The  officiant  prepares  a  fray  of  food  as  rich  as  the  temi)lc 
funds  permit,  and  t'^s  he  offers  to  the  god  as  breakfast,  but  it 
would  be  accounted  sin  if  the  officiant  first  breakfasted  him- 
self, even  though  the  food  for  his  breakfast  had  been  placed 
separately  on  a  separate  tray. 

If  the  officiant  had  breakfasted  himself,  the  food  he  offered 
to  tlie  god  would  no  longer  be  naivcdya  but  ncchista,  a  remnant 
of  food  ceremonially  impure. 

In  the  same  way  in  an  Indian  house  a  trustworthy  cook 
would  not  think  it  respectful  to  jnit  some  food  on  a  separate 
plate  whilst  he  was  cooking,  and  eat  from  that  separate  plate 
before  his  master  had  eaten  his  brcakfast.- 

The  emphasis  of  this  fasting  communion  does  not  lie  in  the 
fact  that  the  officiant  has  taken  no  food  since  the  previous 
midnight,  and  so  has  an  empiy  s.omach  ;  for  he  maj'  take  his 
early  cup  of  tea,  since  this  is  not  a  meal  that  he  is  going  to 
offer  the  god  ;  but  it  lies  in  .his,  that  he  must  not  partake  ot 

'  Some  see  in  this  otiering  of  food  to  the  god  a  trace  of  the  intluencc  of 
\'isnu  \vor.ship. 

'  'The  writer  received  a  pathetic  ilhistration  of  the  strength  of  this  belief 
since  tliese  words  were  wriUcn.  Her  old  cook,  the  taitliful  servant  and 
friend  ot  a  dozen  years,  lay  dying.  They  brought  him  the  soup  she  h.id 
had  specially  prepared  tor  him,  but  he  waved  it  aside  and  deehned  to 
touch  it  till  his  master  and  mistress  should  have  begun  their  dinner.  W  hen 
it  was  urged  that  the  mistress  herself  wished  him  to  try  and  take  the  soup 
while  it  was  still  hot,  he  replied  :  '  It  would  ill  beeome  me  to  dine  before 
my  mistress".  .And  not  till  they  could  assure  him  that  we  had  h.dl 
lin'ished  dinner  would  he  t,istc  the  Kiup. 
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'"'ncr  to  olTcr  the  crod  uinil  the  god 


the  particular  meal  he  i- 
has  fiibt  eaten  ei  it.  '  lie  touched  a  morsel  of  it,  albeit 

from  a  separate  di^h  o..  a  separate  tra>-,  the  meal  offered  to 
the  -od  would  be  a  '  remnant ',  not  an  offerin;:;',  and  so  cere- 
monially impure. 

It    may   make   for  clcuness   if  we   put  the   names   of  tlie 
offerings  together  here. 

I'ood  offered  to  the  gods  is  Xaircdya. 
Food  accepted  by  the  N'aisnava  gods  is  PrasdilK 
Vooi\  accepted  by  the  god  Siva  is  Ninndlya  as  regards  the 
offerer. 

l-ood  of  which  the  officiant  has  already  eaten  is  Vcc/iista. 
And  now  to  watch  the  actual  midday  worship.  If  the 
officiant  has  performed  the  full  morning  worship,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  him  to  offer  flowers,  sandal-wood  marking,  or 
incense  again,  though  he  may  do  so  if  he  wishes.  In  no  ca.se, 
however,  can  he  batlic  the  linga  again  with  water  at  midday,  but 
he  must  light  the  lamp  in  the  inner  shrine  if  it  has  gone  out. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  main  point  of  the  midday 
worship  is  the  offering  of  food.  The  officiant  himself  prepares 
uith  scrupulous  care,  or  gets  his  wife  or  some  one  of  Br.aiiman 
caste  (not  an  Atita)  to  prepare,  such  food  as  rice  pudding, 
Itufdiis,  curry  and  rice,  pulse,  chutney,  vegetables,  pickles,  curds 
and  milk,  if  the  temple  be  a  rich  one.  or  if  a  poor  one,  just 
pul.'^e  and  rice,  bread  with  one  vegetable,  and  milk.  All  the 
food  is  arranged  in  separate  little  dishes  and  put  on  one  tray, 
together  with  somc  betel-lc;if  and  areca-nut. 

The  officiant  then  sprinkles  with  water  a  square  of  ground 
within  the  inner  shrine,  just  in  front  of  the  linga,  and  places  the 
tray  on  this  purified  ground.  On  tlie  tray  he  then  puts  a  bilva 
leaf.'  The  offciant.  having  deposited  the  tray,  stands  erect 
outside  the  sh.rine,  holding  a  piece  of  cloth  ^  in  front  of  him,  so 
that  he  cannot  watch  the  god  eating,  and  rings  a  bell. 

'  If  ihc  olTcriiig  h.u!  Ucon  made  tii  N'iMi'.:  or  one  of  his  ii-.;Urif't,  a  tiilasi 
Icit  would  liiivc  been  substituted  for  the  Ijilva  lc;.f. 

^  In  a  \'i?nii  temple  a  ciut;iin  is  dr.iwii  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  inner 
shrini-  whilst  the  i;od  eats,  and  also  when  he  is  washed  or  sleeps. 
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lie  waits  for  a  nioincnl  or  two  till  the  gud  has  tini.--hcd 
eating,  then,  dropping  the  piece  of  cloth,  removes  the  tray  and 
hands  it  to  an  Atita.  The  Atita  transfers  all  the  food  from 
the  god's  dishes  into  his  own  vessels,  giving  back  the  empty- 
ones  to  tiic  officiant,  and  finally  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
lihga  is  again  purified. 

Great  merit  is  gained  by  going  to  a  temple  at  noon  :  indeed, 
the  .sajing  is  that  by  wor.->hipping  at  midday  the  sins  com- 
mitted .'-iiice  Ijirth  arc  destroyxd. 

In  some  Siva  temples  the  doors  of  the  inner  shrine  are  closed 
from  twelve  to  four,'  whilst  the  god  rests 

Sometimes  in  the  Aftirnoon  a  learned  Brahman  read.s  in  the 
outer  porch  to  a  congregation  of  women,  who  are  then  free 
Irom  their  household  duties.  He  reads  from  some  religious 
book,  such  as  the  Siva  Purfina,  the  lUiajjaradglld,  the  Malta- 
hlu'irata,  or  the  Ranidyuna.  In  return  the  women  each  g'.ve 
him  a  Iiandful  of  grain,  or  a  pice. 

Evening  Worship  \s  offered  in  the  temples  at  twilight.  The 
rule  runs  rather  prettily:  'As  soon  as  the  first  star  can  be 
di.scerned  in  the  heavens,  worship  should  be  offered  to  the 
gods  ;  as  soon  as  the  first  lamp  is  brought  into  a  room, 
reverence  should  be  paid  to  it  and  to  every  senior  present '. 

The  Atita  removes  the  old  fioueis  from  the  images  of 
Ganc.4a,  ILmuman,  the  tortoise,  and  the  bull,'  and  then,  going 
into  tlie  inner  shrine,  removes  all  the  old  blossoms  and  bilva 
leaves  from  there  also;  but  ,;s  the  lihga  mu.st  never  be  left 
without  a  blossom  or  a  bilva  leaf,  a  fresh  specimen  of  each  i.^ 
placed  on  it. 

The  lihga  is  washed  witli  water,  or  with  the  five  essences, 
is  marked  with  sanda!-wood,  has  incense  wa\cd  in  front  of  it, 
a  lamp  offered  to  it,  and  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  invariably, 
milk  is  offered  to  it,  as  naiveaya.  Thi.'^  done,  the  officiant 
waves  the  fivefold  lamp  {nratt)  in  front  of  the  lihga  and  the 


'  This  again  is  saiii  by  bome  to  be  liiie  to  Vaisn.iva  intlucnce. 
■'   If  tliLTc  were  no  .-Ititii  at  the  ti'niplc,  the  ordinary  oftlciant  vvotild 
itmove  the  (lowers. 
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iittcndant  deities,  wliilsl  tlie  crowd  of  worshippers  riiv^  bell.. 
play  on  cymbals,  and  ban^^  drums.  niakin<:  even  more  noi.-e 
than  they  did  in  the  morning.  The  officiant  either  comes  out 
of  the  shrine  and  waves  the  arati  to  each  worshipper,  or  else 
deposits  the  lamp  on  the  threshold,  and  they  hold  out  their 
hands  to  it.  IMuch  more  attention  is  paid  to  firati  at  night 
than  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  waul  off  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

In  the  eve  'ng  the  worshippers  come  in  their  ordinary 
clothes,  so  none  of  them  can  enter  the  inner  shrine. 

If  they  wished,  they  could  offer  sandal-wood,  incense, 
light,  and  flowers  to  the  bull,  tortoise.  Hanuman,  and 
Ganesa,  who  arc  all  outside  the  inner  shrine,  but  there 
is  no  obligation  on  them  to  do  so,  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
few  do. 

Generally  they  stand  respectfully  whilst  the  officiant  is 
worshipping,  and  vvhile  aratI  is  being  waved  make  as  much 
noise  as  they  can.  After  the  evening  ritual  is  finished,  the 
lihga  is  left  with  one  blossom  and  one  bilva  leaf  on  it  and 
a  light  burning  beside  it.  Worshippers  who  could  not  be 
present  at  the  acaial  evening  service  come  in  when  they  can 
to  do  dars<uia,  i.  e.  to  see  the  face  of  the  god,  sometimes  gazing 
at  it,  sometimes  prostrating  themselves  before  it,  until  nine  or 
ten  o'clock,  when,  with  more  bell-ringing,  the  inner  doors  are 
locked  for  the  night,  and  the  god  is  allowed  to  sleep. 
Occasionally  the  snake  is  removed  from  the  linga,  but  very 
often  it  is  left,  together  with  all  the  other  valuables,  in  the 
locked  inner  shrine. 

The  crowd  of  temple  worshippers  is  much  greater  in  the 
evening  than  in  the  morning,  for  it  is,  of  course,  a  much  more 
convenient  time  for  busy  people.  But  what  is  so  fortunate  is 
that  this  more  convenient  time  is  also  far  the  most  meri- 
torious. We  saw  that  by  going  to  worship  in  a  temple  in  the 
morning  the  sins  of  the  past  night  were  burnt  up  ;  and  that  by 
going  to  wor.ship  at  noon  the  sins  committed  during  the 
present  life  since  birth   are   destroyed  ;    but   by   going   to   a 
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temple  in  the  evening,  not  only  are  the  sins  of  the  piist  seven 
lives  destroyed,  but  as  much  positive  merit  is  acquired  as  if  the 
worshipper  had  offered  a  whole  mountain  of  gold,  or  had  given 
a  lakh  '  of  cows  or  five  crores  '  of  horses. 

The  reason  why  so  much  merit  is  then  gained  is  that  in  the 
evening  all  the  thirty-three  crores'  of  gods  come  to  the 
temple,  and  simply  going  to  gaze  at  the  liiiga  is  accounted  as 
meritorious  as  gating  at  each  jf  these  thirty-three  crores  of 
gods  separately. 

In  the  evening  the  gods  themselves  hold  a  Divine  Cone,  rt" 
(Pradosa)  at  which  each  of  the  great  gods  performs,  playing  on 
a  different  instrument.  Sarasvati  plays  the  lute,  Indra  a  bamboo 
lute,  Brahma  keeps  time  by  beating  his  hands,  Laksmi  sings, 
and  Visnu  plays  small  drums,  whilst  all  the  other  gods  stand 
round  in  a  circle  with  joined  liands. 

I'arteties  of  Siva    Worship. 

We  have  described  the  ordinary  worship  in  a  Siva  temple, 
but  on  certain  great  occasions  Royal  Worship  is  offered. 

The  ritual  acts  are  much  the  same,  but  the  lihga  is  covered 
with  a  mask  and  decorated  with  turban,  scarf  of  ceremony, 
garlands,  and  jewels,  whilst  the  whole  setting  of  the  worship  is 
royal.     Whisks  are  waved  in  front  of  the  linga  ;  all  the  offer- 
ings are  made  on  silver  dishes,  and  the  water  poured  from  a  gold 
or  silver  vessel  ;  the  food  is  much  richer  in  quality  ;  the  flowers 
offered  (generally  roses)  are  more  beautiful  ;  the  sandal-wood 
paste  has  more   expensive   ingredients  ;   the  incense  is  more 
costly  •  and  far  more  lamps  are  burned  than  usual.     As  more 
worshipi-ers  arc    present,  more   money   and    more    gifts   are 
offered,  and   so  the  temple  recoups  the  outlay.     Sometimes 
a  small  gold  or  silver  umbrella  is  held  over  the  linga.     If  the 
temple  is  rich  enough,  royal  worship  can  be  offered  on  any  of 
the  great  festivals.     A  man  often  vows,  if  his  friends  recover 


'   I  Ifikh  =  100,000  :    5  crores  ^  50,000,000  :  33  crores  =-  330,000,000. 
-  On  the  ceilings  of  temples  you  often   see  representations  of  these 
divine  concerts. 
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from  ;in  illnuss,  ur  if  he  L;;iin  piDniolion,  or  .spcci.il  success  in 
Inisiiicss,  to  offer  this  royal  worsliip,  cither  at  liomc  or,  more 
often,  in  the  tcmi)le.  If  it  is  to  l)c  performed  in  a  temple,  it 
must  bo  on  some  fcstiv.il,  but  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  he  coukl 
offer  it  any  day  in  his  own  home  in  the    ooin  '^f  the  gods. 

There  arc  one  or  two  other  vari.itions  of  worship  that  we 
bhould  notice.  \Vc  have  described  the  worship  in  a  temple 
where  the  lihi,'a  was  the  work  of  men's  hands  ;  but  if  the  linga 
were  Srayamb/ifi,  that  is,  had  sprunf,^  up  of  itself,  it  would  be 
f.ir  more  holy,  and  far  more  merit  would  be  t;.iincd  by  wor- 
shippinj,'  it;  yet,  curiously  enough,  the  offering  {prasada) 
could  be  eaten  by  any  l^rahm.m,  not  only  by  Atlta.  So 
holy  is  a  Svayambhu  linga,  that  under  no  circumstance 
would  a  woman  be  allowed  to  enter  the  inner  shrine  of  its 
temple.  I'rayer  offered  to  such  a  linga  brings  an  answer  more 
speedily  and  surely  than  that  offered  to  a  '  graven '  image. 

The  writer  came  across  in  a  native  State  an  interesting 
variation  of  Siva  worship  knmvn  as  Saindd/ii-pnj<l. 

The  late  Ruling  Chief  had  been  very  devout  and  generally 
immersed  in  meditation.  W'iicn  he  died,  he  was  burnt  in  the 
royal  garden,  and  two  temples  to  Siva  were  erected.  The  big 
one  was  just  like  those  we  have  described,  bui  close  beside  it 
was  a  smaller  Siva  temple  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Raja 
had  been  biu'nt,  and  where  the  fragments  of  his  bones  had 
been  collected  and  buried.  Inside  the  tiny  inner  shrine  of  this 
moituary  ch.ipcl  were  not  only  the  linga,  the  image  of  Parvatl 
and  the  Ganges,  but  also  a  white  marble  model  of  the  two  feet 
of  the  late  chief,  sei),irated  by  a  lotus  tlower. 

The  little  temple  stands  at  a  lower  level  than  the  bigger 
one,  and  a  water-pipe  conducts  the  water  from  the  cow's-mouth 
water-channel  of  the  bigger  temple  and  spills  it  over  the  ling.i 
in  the  inner  shrine  of  the  smaller  temple.  The  temple  is  so 
associated  with  death  that  no  ordinary  Brahman  will  do  any 
worship  at  all  there.  So  not  only  docs  the  At'ita  remove  the 
ilowers  and  eat  the  food,  but  he  also  performs  the  fivefold 
worsliip.     Xo  Brfdiman  will  jMepare  the  cooked  food  to  be 
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ffcrcd ;  this  is  sent  down  from  tlic  palace  every  day,  and  on 
the  uc  .ihion  that  tlic  uriter  was  prc>rnt,  the  moment  it  arrived, 
the  .  lUii  in  the  most  periunclory  way,  and  making  endless 
mistakes,  pcrCormed  the  mornin^^  wur^iip  <>f  wa^hin;^'  and 
olTerins  jlowcr.  tn  the  liiV^a,  and  then  sat  down.  surrovnuUd 
by  dogs,  to  eat  the  trayful  of  cuiry,  lice,  milk  pudding,  and 
l)icad ''provided.  A  learn<-d  paiulit  who  happened  to  he 
standing  beside  the  writer,  said  :  '  It  is  just  a  burning-ground  ; 
there  is  no  reverence  here '. 

Tiie  writer  discovered  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  an  even 
more  interesting  variation.  namel\-.  a  case  where  Xo  Worship 
i.s  permitted.      In  a  tumbh  d-down  corner  of  the  town,  she 
saw  a   group    of  eleven    hhga.      Turning  to  her  guide,  she; 
said  :    'I   suppose  these  arc  considered  cpiite  powerless  now, 
and  that  is  why  they  arc  neglected  '.     '  Powerless  indeed  !  ' 
lie  replied,   'they  are  so  powerful    that    they    won't    permit 
us  to  worship  them  ;    they  won't  even  allow  us  to  build  up 
this    part    of  the    village.'      And    then,    delighted    to   get    a 
new  auditor,  he  proceeded  to  recite  what  was  evidently  the 
experience  of  his  life.    He,  a  man  of  the  blood  royal,  of  proved 
courage,  a  magnificent  horseman,  a  strong  swimmer,  and  an 
officerof  constabulary,  resolved  that  he  would  disregard  the 
prohibition  and  worship  these  dreaded  liriga.     Every  day  on 
his  way  bark  from  bathing  he  used  to  worship  them  and  pour 
water  over  them.     All  went  well,  till  one  night  in  a  vision  two 
yellow  and  black  snakes  seemed  to  follow  him  as  he  left  the 
river  after  bathing.     There  was  but  one  road  that  he  could 
take,  and  at  its  entrance  these  two  fearsome  snakes  erected 
thenlsclves  into  an  arch  of  horror.    Their  awful  bodies  formed 
the  base  and  the  sides  of  the  arch,  and  the  top  was  formed  by 
their  venomous  heads,  all  ready  to  bite.     He  knew  he  must 
pass  through  this  terrible  archway,  and  the  horror  and  the  fear 
of  it  were  killing  him,  when  suddenly  he  saw  an  ascetic.  ^  He 
called  on  the  holy  man  to  save  him,  and  x\\(^sadhu  imperatively 
ordered  the  snakes  to  be  gone.     The  reptiles  fled,  and,  as  the 
man  in  his  vision   passed   -nfely   homeward,  the  sddhu  com- 
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tnaiulcd  liim  never  aj^ain  to  vrntiire  to  \vnrshi[5  those  terrific 
ami  in)-:4(  ;  iinis  linL;a. 

'Iliis  iiijumtiiiii,  lirtwcvcr,  was  in  vinlation  of  the  accepted 
rule  tliat  a  lini^a  slioukl  iic\cr  be  left  un\vorsliip[)cd. 

At  AcaksNara  on  Mount  Abu  there  is  a  most  intcrcstin;^ 
xariatiiin,  for  tlicie  in  the  Saiva  temple,  in-tr.id  i>\  the  lini;a, 
the  (j'rrii/  'for  of  Siva's  ritjlit  f(K)t  is  worsliipjxd. 

In  the  inner  slirine  tlie  yam  is  set  as  usual,  but  in  the  centre 
of  this  )'oni  is  a  d(  ep  cavit)'.  Tlu-  writer  was  not,  of  course, 
permitted  to  step  inside  the  slu  ine  to  look  dow  n  it,  but  a  most 
frienilly  officiant  assured  her  that  at  the  bottmii  of  the  cavity 
was  a  model  of  a  toe.  To  this  toe  full  Saiva  worship  was 
offered  :  during'  the  hot  we.ither  a  water-vessel  was  suspended 
ever  it,  flowers  and  bilva  leaves  were  dropped  i^"  it,  and  on 
rjreat  daj's  it  \v,is  decked  in  a  mask,  tiirb,ui,  ..I'd  ^carf  of 
ceremon)-. 

Hut  the  varieties  of  Siva  worship  must  be  innumerable,  and 
the  student  must  watch  for  them  himself. 

If  we  have  got  really  friendly  with  the  oftlciant  at  tlie 
temple,  he  may  tell  us  of  a  third  sort  of  worship  that  is  some- 
times, though  very  rarely,  offered  in  a  Saiva  Temple. 

W'e  have  studied  the  Ordinary  wor>hip  and  the  Royal 
worsliip,  but  there  >'et  remains  the  highest  offering  of  all,  the 
Kaviala-pHJd  or  Human  Sacrifice. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  efficacy  of  this  greatest  ofTering,  and 
the  officiant  will  very  likely  tell  you  the  following  well-known 
story  tc  prove  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  in  Kathiawar  there  was  a  king  who, 
though  one  of  the  Ruling  Chiefs  jf  that  province,  yet  suffered 
from  excruciating  headaches.  He  applied  for  relief  to  doctors 
and  physicians  of  all  t)'pes  in  vain,  but  was  at  last  persuaded 
to  consult  a  famous  astrologer.  This  astrologer,  having 
knowledge  of  all  three  limes — past,  present,  and  future — under- 
stood at  once  the  reason  for  tlie  Chief's  sufferings.  '  Sire,'  said 
he,  '  in  a  previous  birth  your  majesty  was  a  goldsmith,  and  you 
possessed   a  cow  on  which  )-ou   set  great    store.     .Suddenl\\ 
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liowcvcr,  >'oiir  cow  ceased  to  ^mvc  milk.  \'uu  .icciiseti,  first,  ilic 
herdsman  who  drove  her  to  pasture,  and  tlien  several  other 
people,  of  stealintj  her  milk.  I'lvery  one  tlcnied  the  tlicft,  and 
at  hist  you  yourself  followed  tlie  cow  stealthily  in  order 
jiersonally  to  delect  the  thief.  What  was  yo  astonishment 
when  )(>u  ^.lw  this,  your  f.ivourit''  cow,  stop  of  iicr  own  accord 
on  a  particular  piece  of  j^round,  and  there  let  down  her  milk  I 
Vou  dug.  and  duj^  dtxply  at  that  spot,  till  at  last  you  dis- 
covered tlu  le  the  most  .sacred  of  all  lifr^a.a  reall>-  Sviiyanihhu 
lihga.  C(jnvinced  of  its  nn'raculous  power,  you  determined  to 
offer  this  most  sacred  symbol  the  most  sacred  of  all  offerings, 
even  Kaiitala-pnjd.  Heroically  resolved,  you  immediately  cut 
off  your  own  head,  and  let  it  fall  before  the  lihga. 

•Vou,  the  goldsmith,  thereupon,  not  unnaturally,  died,  but 
your  he.ad  could  not  be  found.  (It  had,  is  a  matter  of  fact, 
rolled  far  away,  and  hence  could  not  be  burned  with  the  rest 
of  your  goldsmith's  body.)  But  as  a  reward,  sire,  for  this 
greatest  of  all  Sacrifices,  you  were  born,  in  your  ne.xt  rebirth, 
as  a  Ruling  Chief-even  as  we  now  behold  you — but  the 
reason  of  your  headache  is  that  your  goldsmith's  head,  when  it 
rolled  away,  rolled  right  into  a  neighbouring  valley  and  was 
there  buried.  Unfortunately,  a  tree  has  grown  up  so  near  your 
buried  goldsmith's  head  that,  whenever  the  vind  sways  the 
tree,  it  rubs  your  skull,  and  this  causes  you  pain.' 

The  king  immediately  sent  to  the  place  named,  had  the 
skull  dug  up,  kept  it  in  a  gold  casket,  and  worshipped  it. 

15ut  the  benefits  derived  from  doing  Kainnla-puja  in 
a  previous  birth  were  not  yet  exhausted,  as  the  king  soon 
proved  to  his  delight,  for  he  noticed  that  if  bullocks  were  tied 
over-night  to  the  pillars  of  the  room  wherein  the  skull  was 
kept,  they  had  doubled  by  next  day,  and  he  had  four  well- 
grown  bullocks,  instead  of  two,  to  greet  him  in  the  morning. 
He  sent  for  the  astrologer  a  second  time,  who,  having  obtained 
his    wife's    permission,'    came   again    to  the  court.     Arrived 

'  The  re.ison  why  the  astrologer  had  to  ask  liis  wife's  permission  to  j;o 
to  court  tlirous  siirh  a  \  ivid  li.nht  on  the  doctrine  of  kuriihi,  that  it  is 
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there,  tie   tiild    tlic   kiiv;   tliat   tlii->  Imky  '  (loiihliiu;  '   was    all 

(iwin^  to  the  favdiii  uitli  wliich  Siva  ic':_,Mnl( d  him  as  one  who 

ill    a    ]ir('vi'.us   hiith    had    jicrt'nriiicd    A'uiiia/,!  /•/'i/Yi :    and,   in 

order  to  profit  l)y  thi^  t",i\iiiir  to  tlu'  fullest,  he  tulil  him  fust  to 

l)\iild    a    tunplc    where    lie   had    foinid    tlie    skull   (tiic   temple 

stands  to  this  da)),  and   ■■(  ci)ndl  y  to  amass  ;.;nMter  W(aUii  !)>■ 

doiiiilini;  horses  rather  than  I)nllocl<s. 

The  kint;  accordinidy  tied  liorscs  every  nii^ht  to  tiic  pillars 

of  tlu-  skull  room  and  '^vcw  so  wealthy  that  his  house  became 

(.ind  at  the  moment  of  writin:_;  still  isl  the  most  influential  in 

his  part  of  the  famous  i)rovince  of  K.'ithiawar. 

K,iiii,il,i-f'i'iiit,  or  ritual  suicide,  is  still  occasionally,  tliou;.'h 

very  seldom,  done.     It  is  said  that  it  is  never  now  performed 

by  a  ]?r."diman,  but  not  lonrj  ago  the  writer  was  told  of  a  case 

in  a  distant  part  of  India. 

A  bard  and  liis  w  ife  livini;  in  an  out-of-the-way  village  were 

very  an.xious  to  have  .i  child   boin  to  them.      They  .sat  and 

prayed  and  pra\  ed   for  it  in   Siva's   temple.     Growing    more 

and  more  earnest  and  excited,  they  each  made  a  wound  in 

their  necks  and  allowed  the  blood  to  flow  on  to  the  linga.  and 

so  they  sat  bathing  the  linga  in  their  own  blood  in  a  very 

delirium  of  cntre.ity.  till  at   last  they  lost  consciousness  and 

tlicd. 

uorlh  recordint;.  Tiie  wife  said:  '  I  will  allow  you  to  ;40  if  ymi  let  iiie 
licit  yoii  one  hundrcu  and  live  tinics  liiforo  you  .st;irt'  I  i.e.  'lie  lieatinjjs 
sh.ill  be  .sevtn  in  number  for  e.ich  of  tjie  liltten  d.iys  tliat  you  will  be  aw.iy). 
To  the  aina/.tiiHiit  and  scuidul  (jf  all  de\out  11  nidus  the  ahtrolofier  bub- 
niilted,  .and  uhcn  the  kin^;,  he.irinK  of  it,  askeil  how  he  rould  allow  such 
a  revolutionary  and  unlirard-of  .eversal  of  a  husband's  rights  ard  privi- 
leges, he  replied  :  '  Sire,  it  is  .d,  iwing  to  karma.  In  my  previous  bath 
tlus  wife  ol  mine  was  .i  pony  with  a  bad  open  soiecui  her  neck,  and  1  »as 
a  crow.  I  u.sed  to  sit  on  her  netU  and  peck,  and  peck,  and  peck  at  the 
sore,  until  at  List  I  ate  twenty-five  pounds  of  ilesh  away  ;  tinally,  in  ,i-ony 
and  de.-peration,  she  rolled  into  the  danges  uith  me  on  her  back,  and  we 
were  l)oth  drou  ned  :  So  now  in  this  present  birth  she  is  permitted  to  beat 
me  until  she  shall  h.ive  beaten  her  Iwenly-five  pounds  of  flesh  otfmv' bones  1' 
His  friends  at  once  saw  the  way  to  provide  this  female  Shylock  with  her 
pounds  of  flesh,  all  unbeknown  to  her.  They  j;radually  and  secretly 
mixed  t^venty-llve  pounds  of  the  husband's  flesh  into  her  curry,  and  wht  n 
she  had  eaten  the  last  morsol,  her  eyes  were  opened,  she  realized  the 
heinousness  of  husb.and-beating,  begi,'td  her  lord's  for<.',iveness,  and  they 
botii  iiveti  ii.ippiiy  cnci  .illci  '. 
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Tin;  WoKsHir  in  a  \'.\isnav.\  I'impm'.  :  Wakinj^  — nrtssint;— Kny;\l 
Repast — Alli  inodii  N.ip  .\w;ikciiin^;  frnm  Siesta — Evciiiiiij  Wcjrbliip — 
I'littinn  to  I'.iil. 

\'lsNr  WuKsIlll'  IN  A  Saua  Ti  Ml'll,:  Tlic  Idnls  W.ikiiij;— Moiniiv^ 
Worship — M nil!, vy—K veiling'  Worslilp. 

Tin;  Tkmi'I.k  Coikiyaki):  Il.inuniaii  Smillpix  Uiitj — Snake- 
stones— Plants,  Well,  anil  Small  Shrines. 

TEMPI.K-liViI.lilNi; :    1  oiindation— XTistii  Ceremony. 

CONSKCKATION    dF    IiiCM.s:    rrop,irations--Thc  Actual  Ceremony 
Nyasa— Prari:\pr;itistha. 

I'ikOKI.N    ll'OIs. 

It  will  be  iciiifinhcnd  that,  in  Didcr  iKil  to  fret  lost  aiiioni^.st 
too  many  details,  \vc  decided  to  limit  our  studies  in  this 
present  book  to  ;i  Braliinan  who  was  a  lullowerof  Siva,  Icavini; 
the  reader  to  notice  for  himself  the  intcrcstinc;  differences  that 
occur  when  a  Brahman  is  a  follower  of  Visiui. 

Now,  however,  we  shall  have  for  a  moment  or  two  to  study 
Visiui  worship,  for  there  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  shrine  to  one 
of  the  avatara  of  \'isnu  in  the  Saiva  temple  we  arc  visiting. 

Worsliip  in  a  Vaiptura  Temple. 

In  a  temple  devoted  entirel)-  to  the  service  of  Krisna,  the 
most  ijopular  of  Visriu's  incarnations,  worship  is  offered  seven 
or  eight  times  in  the  day. 

At  seven  a.m.  Mahgdla  is  perfurmed.  The  god  is  awakened 
with  the  sound  of  bells  and  diums,  and  the  curtain  is  with- 
drawn, showing  the  god  lying  down  on  a  cot. 

The  officiant  puts  the  god  in  an  upright  position  '  and  then 

'  If  the  image  had  been  one  of  Kfmia,  it  would  have  Icon  worshipped 
lying  down. 

nd 
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worships   it  .-mcl,  in  a  rich  temple,  offer,  it  milk  and  sugar, 
afterwards  wavin-  tlic  fivefold  lamp  ceremonially  before  it. 

Ab..ut  nine  o'clock  another  servi.v  (Sn'^rirc)  is  gone 
ihroiMdi.  l?chind  a  drawn  curtain  the  special  white  dress  worn 
by  the  -.xl  durin-  the  night  i..  removed,  and  the  day-robes  and 
ornamc^its  arc  put  on.  Then  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  -od  i.  displayed  to  his  worshippers,  who  offer  him  the  hve- 
fokrworship  and  are  themselves  allowed  to  make  the  special 
Visnu  mark  wilh^'.^'/  clay. 

About  eleven  or  twelve,  when  the  ofhciant  has  finished  his 
oun  cooking,  ho  offers  to  the   god   a   Royal  Repast  (A\./v- 
M.v,)  consistin  -  of  a  tray  of  rice,  curry,  sweets,  and  bread 
In  a  very  rich  temple  a  great  number  of  dishes  arc  offered, 
and  a  great  ciuantity  of  cliirif\cd  butter  is  used. 

There  are  two  great  differences  between  the  luncheon  offered 
to  an  avatara  of  Visnu  and  that  to  the  linga  of  Siva. 

lust  in  the  case  of  either  Rama  or  Krisna,  the  officiant, 
after  depositing  the  tray  in  front  of  the  idol,  draws  a  heavy 
curtain  across  the  doorway  of  the  inner  shrine  and  stands 
oui.ide  whilst  the  god  feasts.  Secondly,  as  wc  have  so  often 
noticed,  the  food  in  a  Vaisnava  temple  can  be  eaten  by  all. 
So  the  officiant  and  the  worshippers  take  a  little  of  the  holy 
p-asu</a  and  put  it  on  their  own  trays  of  food,  and  the  ascetics 
(of  whom  we  shall  have  to  talk  later)  who  are  staying  in  the 
temple  compound  also  put  some  on  their  trays.  Some  of  it, 
too,  is  sent  to  devotees  of  the  god  living  in  the  town,  that 
thereby  their  midday  meal  may  also  be  sanctified. 

As   soon  as  the  god  has   finished  his  meal,  arati   is  pcr- 

Another  difference  between  Vaisnava  and  Siva  worship  is 
the  meticulous  care  uith  which  a  Vaisnava  officiant  speaks  of 

1    .  I_   _       .1 r.,.v,i    .,A"...;n.T^- 


evei 


ything  concerning  this  and  the  other  food-offerin. 


l-\.r  in>tance,  the  ordinary  vernacular  woid  for  sugar  (srilar.t) 
is  not  used,  but  a  special  1  Hndi  name  i  w/.v/v).  And  all  commands 
about  the  worship  luusi  b<'  given  in  a  ceremonially  omrtly  tone. 
Ii  an  ulhcianl  -.lai  :   '  I'M  some  sugar  on  the  tray  '  (using  the 
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ordinary  word  for  s!/j;^n:r  and  the  ordinary  word  /«/)  instead  of 
'  Plcasc-brinp^-wi'-h-duc-honour  some  sugar-candy',  the  sugar 
would  have  to  be  thrown  a\'.ay. 

About  noon  or  a  little  later  the  god  is  put  to  sleep  in  a  cot 
for  an  Aflniioon  Nap  for  three  hours.  The  curtain  is  drawn, 
but  as  no  worshipper  comes  to  see  the  god  '  put  down'  for  his 
re.st.  oi  to  gaze  on  him  at  this  lime,  it  cannot  stiictly  be  called 
worship.' 

About  three  or  four  o'clock  the  god  is  roused  (rtli(ip>iim) 
from  his  midday  sleep  by  a  bell,  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  god  set  upright.  Then  w(>rship[)ers  couic  in  and  gaze  on 
him  in  adoration. 

The  ordinary  Evcnittg  Worship  iSnttdhyd)  is  performed  at 
seven  o'ckick.  The  fivefold  wondiip  (flowers,  go[)I- clay- 
marking,  incense,  lamp,  and  food-oftcring  of  uncooked  milk, 
sugar,  or  fruit)  is  presented. 

The  officiant  does  not  now  pull  the  heavy  curtain  across 
the  door,  but  contents  himself  with  holding  up  a  small  cloth 
in  front  of  the  god,  whilst  the  worshippers  ring  bells,  beat 
drums,  and  play  on  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments. 

The  fivefold  lamp  is  then  waved  before  the  gods  and  to 
the  worshippers,  and  the  sugar  which  has  been  offered  is 
distributed  amongst  them  and  eaten  with  great  pleasure. 

The  worship  for  the  day  closes  at  nine  or  ten  at  night 
with  savana,  when  the  ofiiciant  first  displays  the  god  in  his 
day  dress  to  ihe  adoring  gaze  of  the  worshippers,  and 
afterwards,  drawing  the  heavy  curtain,  undresses  him,  puts 
on  his  night-clothes,  and  lays  him  down  in  a  cot  to 
sleep. 

So  much  of  the  woi.ship  of  Krisna  or  of  Rama  in  a 
Vai.snava  temple  is  done  behind  closed  curtains,  that  one 
often  hears  it  said  tha  there  arc  only  two  acts  of  public 
worship  in  the  day. 

'  riiose,  however,  wlin  do  rerknn  it  as  a  sep.irati.'  ritual  aftrount  sevt-ii 
siicli  riles  in  a  ilay. 
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Vivw    Worship  in  a  ^<iiva   Temple. 
The  worship  'offccd  to  one  of  the   aratara   of  Visnu   m 
.    ^uva  temple  such  as  we  arc  visiting  is.  however,  much 
n,ore    simple.      Let    us   hc^in   by    examining   the    shrn.e    ,n 

'■'Tl^V^llashriue  is  generally  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
Saiva  ten,plc,  and  with  regard  to  the  M.  whereas  the  hnga 
.-as  on  thi  floor  in  the  Saiva  shrine,  and  Par^atl  and  Ganga 
placed  against  the  walls,  in  a  Vaisnava  temple  the  gods  and  god- 
desses are  arranged  in  a  row  on  the  shelves  of  a  three  tjered 
'itar      If  the  shrine  is  saered  to  Rama,  on  the  Inghestshelf.  and 
'in  the  following  order  from  left  to  right,  will  be  the  .mages  of 
Lalsmana,  Rama,  and  Slta.     Laksmana,  the  fa.thfu    brother 
^represented  by  a  white-faeed  image  clad  in  tmsel-tr.mmed 
muslin.     Rama,  in  the  centre  of  the  row,  ,s  -pvescn  ed  by 
a  black-faced  god  holding  a  bow  and  arrow      S.ta,   he  faith 
ful  but  untrasted  wife,  is  the  third  mushn-clad  figure  m  the 
row.  and  she,  too,  is  white-faced.     (These  three  are  sometimes 
repeated  again  along  the  row  in  the  same  order.) 

On  the  second  shelf  of  the  altar,  there  is  very  often  a  smal 
wooden  stand  or  tray  containing:  a  tiny  brass  image  of 
Krisna  as  a  child,  called  Laljl,  or  sometimes  an  image  of  Kama 
ns' a' child  (very  often  also  called  LaljT),^  a  brass  image  of 
Laksmi  N.uayana,  a  Salagrama,  a  conch-shell,  unages  of 
Hanuman  and  Ganesa,  and  pcrhai^s  a  picture  of  Rama.  1  heie 
may  also  be  (though  this  is  not  so  common)  a  f.gure  on  a  brass 
horse  representing  the  Sinless  Incarnation  =  that  is  yet  to  come 
to  deliver  the  world  from  .^n,  a  figure  which  enshrines  one  of 
the  deepest  hopes  of  the  spiritually-minded. 

r-.    tlie    third    shelf,    there    may  be    a   tiny   copper   bowl 
for  the  u^.  nectars,  some  conch-.^hells,  a  lamp   for   burning 

.   utl.  .hnd  ,s  hold.n,  a  ,....  of  buucr  Hal  in  ...  hand   it  ^^^^^^^ 
tl,o  infant  Kr,.na  ;  if  :■-  is  holdni^  a  i..Hu  nmiU  ,t.  fa.gc.   .ti.a  out 

""'T'vou?  HiSs  like  ,0  .  on,,a,c.  w,tl,  ,ln,  ihc  .i,u,c  on  the  white  horse 
in  Revelation  xix.  ii. 
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incense,  togcthci  with  ;i  bell  and  a  fivc-wickcd  lamp.  Hut 
the  variations  are  endless,  and  each  researcher  must  learn 
them  for  himself. 

Again,  instead  of  Rama,  the  shrine  may  be  sacred  to  Krisna 
and  his  wife  Rnkmini,  or  to  Krisna  and  his  mistress  Radha, 
whose  images  will  be  on  the  top  shelf,  whilst  beneath  will  be 
the  Salagrama,  the  bell,  the  lamp,  and  the  Lfdji,  as  before, 
and  the  four  signs  of  Visnu. 

At  the  base  of  an  altar,  cither  to  Kri.sna  or  to  Rama,  you 
very  often  find  a  large  figure  in  bas-relief  of  a  Garuda,  Visnu's 
carrier.' 

The  worship  offered  in  these  Vaisnava  shrines  of  a  Saiva 
temple  is  much  more  simple  than  that  offered  in  a  Vaisnava 
temple  proper,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  worship 
in  the  Saiva  shrine. 

The  Aivakenii/g  of  the  god  is  done  after  Siva  has  been 
awakened,  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same  man  in  a  small 
temple,  or  in  a  big  temple  by  his  assistant,  with  beating  ot 
drums  and  ringing  of  bells. 

Later,  after  he  has  washed  and  finished  worshipping  the 
lihga,  the  same  officiant  or  his  assistant,  goes  to  the  Vai.snava 
shrine.  If  it  is  a  very  rich  temple,  the  officiant  takes  ofT  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  idol  during  the  night  and  puts  on  its 
day-clothes,  but  in  an  ordinary  shrine  the  idol  wears  the  same 
suit  day  and  night,  until  new  ones  arc  offered  or  needed. 

By  way  oi  Morning  Worskip,  the  officiant  either  washes  the 
face  and  feet  of  the  idol  at  this  time,  or,  standing  in  front  of 
the  image,  with  a  damp  cloth,  waves  it  and  says  mentally  : 
'  I  wash  you ',  or,  filling  a  conch-shell  with  water,  waves  that 
in  front  of  the  image  and  again  contents  himself  by  paying 
mentally:  '  I  wash  you'.  (How  plca.sing  this  mental  method 
would  have  been  to  the  schoolboy  of  fiction  !) 

If  the  image  be  actually  washed,  the  w  ater  used  is  lookc  d 
on  as  very  sacred,  and   is  at'terwards  given   to  worshippers. 

'  'I'lie  lescirclicr  wif!  find  it  imcrcsting  to  make  a  list  ot  the  chief  gods 
and  the  camera  on  whicli  they  ride. 
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who  cither  ^ip  it  -n-  sprinkle  it  on  thcni^eive..  (This  i>  in 
distinct  contrast  to  the  xvater  used  m  washing  the  hnga  of 
Siva,  which  is  never  sipped.) 

In  any  case,  liowevcr,  the  officiant  cashes  off  tlic  old  gopi- 
clay^  marks  and  himself  removes  the  old  flowers  (not,  as  in 
a  Saiva  temple,  leaving  the  At! fa  to  remove  them). 

Then  the  full  fivefold  worship  is  offered,  marking  with  gopi- 
clay   offering  incense,  lamp,  flowers,  and  milk  and  sugar. 

Finally  the  five-wicked  lamp  {,lra(i)  is  waved,  first  to  the 
f.,et,  then  to  the  body,  and  lastly  to  the  head  of  the  image, 
to  gnard  it  from  evil. 

At  MiM7j;  after  cooked  food  has  been  offered  to  the  lingu, 
cooked  food  is  also  offered  by  the  same  man  or  his  assistant 
to  the  images  in  the  Yaisnava  shrine.     But  this  food  differs 
from  that  offered  to  the  linga,  for  to  the  az^a^rini  of  Vi.snu 
■I  lo  if  or  rather  a  pancake,  of  millet  flour  and  .som.  outter 
must  necessarily  be  offered,  whatever  else  is  or  is  not  included 
on  the  tray  of  curry,  rice,  ^c.     Whilst  the  god  is  eating  this,  the 
officiant  nulls  a  curtain,  and  afterwards  he  himself  can  eat  the 
Prasada,  or  share  it  with  the  ascetics  living  round  the  temple. 
Evaimi;  UWs/nf  takes  place  about  seven,  or  whenever  the 
fust  star  appears.     After  the  worship  has  been  offered  in  the 
.Saiva  shrine,  the  officiant  goes  on  to  the  Yaisnava  shrine  and 
there    performs    the    fivefold    woi-hip,   or    contents    himself 
uith  waving  the  fivefold  lamp  with  the  usual  musical  accom- 
paniments. . 

About  nine  the  officiant  places  the  image  in  a  cot,  or  simply 
closes  the  door,  of  the  shrine  for  the  night,  leaving  the  god 
upright. 

'J7/f  l cinplc  Cuui-tyard. 
And  now  that  the  visitor  has  seen  the  Saiva  shrine  and  the 
Yaisnava  shrine,  he  is  ready  to  glance  round  the  temple  com- 
pound.    Tiiere  he  will  find,  vuy  !ikel>-  in  a  separate  shrme, 
a  lui"e  image  oi  Hmiimaii  all  covered  with  red  lead. 


Sivu. 


An  lynorant  or  lazy  oinciant  uses  sandal-uood  pubte  for  Krisna  as  for 
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As  we  have  already  studied  the  Saturday  evcninc;  wor-liip 
in  a  Hanumaii  temple,  we  now  need  only  note  that  this  Hanuman 
in  the  compound  is  worshipped  in  the  ordinary  fivefold  way 
every  morning  and  evening,  and  that  he  is  probably  also  wor- 
shipped with  oil  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  (or  perhaps  only 
on  Saturday,  the  more  important  day),  by  the  devout  pouring- 
oil  over  his  uplifted  foot,  which  crushes  down  Panofi,  the 
incarnation  of  pain. 

Any  who  wish  to  do  so  can  pour  this  oil,  provided  they 
have  washed  their  hands.  The  oil  from  any  shrine  of  I  lanumfm 
is  a  great  preventive  against  witches. 

In  the  temple  compound,  too,  you  are  very  likely  to  see 
a  Smallpox  shrine,  luther  a  stone  carved  goddess,  sometimes 
seated  on  a  donkey,  or,  what  the  writer  herself  has  seen  mo.-.t 
often,  just  coral  or  pitted  stones  arranged  on  a  platform,  to 
which  any  who  recover  from  smallpox  offer  coco-nuts.' 

Frequentl)',  too,  you  will  notice  that  there  is  another  platform 
on  which  are  Snake-stones  (upright  stones)  with  coiled  or 
twisted  serpents  carved  on  them,  and  that  these  are  smeared 
with  red  lead. 

Perhaps  these  were  originally  put  up  by  some  obedient 
soul  who  had  seen  a  snake  in  a  vision  which  ordered  him 
to  erect  a  stone  in  its  honour,  or  by  some  grateful  person 
who  had  been  bitten  by  a  serpent,  and  who  had  vowed, 
if  he  recovered,  to  erect  a  snake-stone. 

Occasionally  the  original  donor  endows  the  snake-stone 
with  a  glebe— a  field  which  pays  for  the  repair  and  worship  of 
the  stone,  and  for  a  lamp  to  be  burnt  every  night  beside  it. 

The  stone  is  especially  worshipped,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
Naga  Pancami,-  but  in  addition,  any  one  who  has  been  bitten 
by  a  serpent  vows  to  offer  coco-nut  or  milk  or  sugar  on  his 
recovery,  and  also  to  re-lead  the  stone. 


'  .Sometimes,  if  ,1  <  biUi  has  fever,  lliey  off'  '  .1  pio>;e  of  p.ipcr,  A  it  li.i^ 
p.iin  in  the  arm  they  offer  wooden  arms,  or  il  ihr  pain  is  m  the  eye,  ^lass 
eyes,  to  the  smallpox  yoctdess. 

»  See  p.  314- 
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SoiiR'wheie  in  the  Icniplc  o.uityaal,  too,  Vulva  atvl  Tulau 
I'll, lis  arc  almost  sure  lo  Ijc  i;rowiiv.;.  fur  their  leaves  are 
needed  to  present  with  the  olTcrings,  and  very  often  there  is 
a  Will,  whose  water,  bcin^  spceially  pure,  is  used  in  the 
wo:  ship  and  washin;^  of  the  idols. 

The  re>carchcr  will  do  well  to  notice  any  other  little  shrines 
in  the  courtyard  :  perhaps  there  may  be  one  to  a  beneficent 
fem.ile  power  of  Siva,  such  as  Annapuma,  or  one  to  the  more 
terrible  I'.hairava,  and  he  will  probably  find  that  these  are 
worshipped  twice  a  day  with  the  fivefold  worship. 

l?ut  time  and  paper  are  running  out,  and   we  have  much 
yet  to  learn.     We  .shall  have  managed  clumsily  in  our  study 
of  the  daily  worship  in  a  Saiva  temple  if  we  are  not  by  now 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  officiant.     Accordingly, 
if  we  ask  for  a  chair  in  the  shade  where  we  may  put  on  our 
shoes,  he  and  his  friends  will  probably  come  and  sit  on  the 
ground  beside  us  and  answer   the  questions  we  are  longing 
io  put  about  the  building  of  a  temple,  the  installation  of  an 
idol,  and  what  happens  when  one  is  broken  or  defiled.     It 
may  be  objected  that  these  subjects  sh.uld  have  come  before 
the  tcmi)lc  worship  ;  the  writer  can  only  reply  that  she  is  not 
trying  to  indite  an  I'.ncyclopaedia  of  Hinduism,  but  a  record  of 
pcrsolial    investig.ition ;    and   so   she   is   following  the   actual 
order   in   which,  when  visiting  a  temple,  she   found   it   best 
to  ask   for    information,  believing    that  by  so  doing    she  is 
affording  the  beginner  the  more  help. 


Tcvipk-Building. 

The  ceremonies  at  the  building  and  lonndation  of  a  temple 
are  much  the  same  as  those  performed  at  the  foundation  of 
a  house,  though  even  more  elaborate  precautions  arc  taken 
tu  ensure  purity  and  auspiciousness. 

The  same  prayer,  too,  is  offered  that  the  temple  may  endure 
as  long  as  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and.  when  the  temple  is  all 
completed,  this  prayer  is  symbolized  by  the  hoisting  of  a  temple 
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III-  '  whicli  liasapiilitiuccl  on  to  il  a  sun  aiul  a  moon.  lo.siL;nily 
lcn;_;lh  of  da)s. 

No  temple  should  be  be;-;uii  until  pr.. vision  has  been  made  for 
its  maintenance  for  ever,  for  a  ruined  temple  is  a  terrible  thinrj. 
A  new  temple  may  be  the  gift  of  a  pious  man,  or  ofaRulinv; 
Chief,  who  endows  it  with  land  or  village  (an  endowment  which 
can  ne\er  be  rescinded  by  his  successor),  or  it  may  be  built 
by  subscription  in  memory  of  a  famous  man  or  woman. 

But  if  at  any  time  in  the  future  the  provision  fails,  and  the 
linga  is  left  unworshipped  and  neglected,  grave  sin  accrues  to 
the  founder  of  the  temple,  far  greater  indeed  than  the  merit 
he  had  previously  acquu-ed  by  founding  the  temple. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in  certain  native  Stales,  the  endow- 
ment of  a  new  shrine  has  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Ruling 
Chief,  who  himself  administers  the  fund  and  pays  the  in- 
terest to  the  temple  trcasur}-. 

When  the  temple  building  is  complete,  a  IVis/ii  Circjiioiiy  is 
performed,  resembling  the  Vastu  cciemony  of  a  iiouse,  but 
more  elaborate  and  more  expensive. 

Not  until  this  Vastu  ceremony  is  complete  and  the  linga 
installed,  can  the  model  egg,  which  in  metal  or  stone  sur- 
mounts the  dome  of  a  Saiva  temple,  be  put  in  its  place.  For 
the  lihga  is  not  brought  through  the  gateway  and  then 
through  the  door  of  the  temple,  as  are  the  other  gods  and 
goddesses,  but.  because  Siva  is  Svayainb/iu  and  without  be- 
ginning or  end,  his  phallic  symbol  is  lowered  into  position  in 
a  silken  sling  through  the  roof. 

After  the  installation,  this  hole  in  the  roof  is  filled  up,  the 
metal  (gilt  or  brass)  or  stone  egg  is  put  in  position,  and  the 
flag  erected. 

Consecration  of  Idols. 

The  life-implanting  {Pranapratistha)  ceremony  of  the  lihga 

exactly   resembles  that  of  the  other  gods   ■    ■  are  about  to 

study.     I'A'cn  the  'eyes'  of  the  lihga  are  opened  in  the  same 

'  Theil.iginaS.uv.itumi.lrinllie\viitcr'sp,inofIndiaissairron-co!uurea, 

for  a  Ihiniunan  red,  for  .1  N'aisiriva  temple  any  colour  but  black. 
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way;   ihou^'h,  as  tlic  linga  has  no  cyrs,  the  linney  iniNtiirc  is 
placed  on  the  spot  '  where  the  eyes  ouL^'lit  to  be'. 

The  writer  has  never  yet  been  pro-^ent  at  the  conserration 
of  an  idol,  but  one  of  lirr  iiandits  acted  as  head  /ica^j/r  at 
such  a  consecration  and  came  and  told  her  all  about  it  on 
the  day  fol lowing;;  the  ceremony.  (His  account  ap;reed  with 
and  amplified  that  which  she  had  already  bct-n  e;ivcn  in  many 
temples.)  He  told  her  that  in  this  particular  case  new  im.it^es 
of  Ganesa,  GanL;a,  ITirvatT,  H.muman,  and  the  Bull  were  all 
ordered  from  Jaipur;  they  came  by  train  and  were  taken 
without  ceremony  to  the  house  of  a  leading  gentleman  in  the 

city. 

PrcpanUiotis  were  made  as  follows.  The  astrologer  decided 
which  would  be  the  auspicious  day  for  the  consecration,  and 
on  the  previous  day  masons  prepared  platf<irms  for  the  idols. 

A  booth  was  erected  within  the  temple  compound,  and  three 
little  stools  arranged  in  the  following  way. 


A 


B 


C 


When  the  da)-  dawned,  Ganesa  was  worshipped  in  the 
sixteenfold  way,  the  sixteen  '  mothers  '  were  worshipped,  and 
the  auspicious  Sraddha,  which  guards  against  Siitaku,  per- 
formed. 

The  chief  Acarya  and  the  other  officers  were  cho.sen,  fire  was 
brought,  and  the  Hvuia  sacrifice  offered. 

Then  a  procession  was  formed,  with  bands  and  drums, 
which  went  to  the  house  where  the  idols  had  been  kept. 

The  pric>ts  brought  the  images  in  their  hands,  and  when 
they  reached  the  temple,  they  put  all  five  images  on  stool  'A' 
facing  the  cast,  and  around  each  .stool  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven 
brass  water-vessels  were  arranged. 

The  /\ctuai  Cciriinniy  takes  [jlace  in  this  waj'. 

First  of  all  the  images  are  rubbed  with  darbha-gra.ss  to 
remove  the  dust. 
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Then,  in  case  iIktc  should  be  any  marks  left  by  the  chisel 
a  mixture  of  honey  and  clarified  butter  is  spread  over  each 
idol.  In  particular,  honey  and  butler  arc  spread  thickly  over 
their  eyes  to  make  a  covcrin<,T_  for,  if  the  eyes  were  left  un- 
covered, the  priest  who  puts  life  into  the  imafjc  would  die. 
The  whole  ceremony  is  a  most  dangerous  one,  and  if  any 
mistake  is  made,  the  priest  who  performs  it  will  sufter 
terrible  things. 

The  entire  bodies  of  the  nude'  idols,  still  standing  on  stool 
'  A  ',  are  bathed  with  water  from  the  vessels  round  it— in  some 
of  these  ves.-cls  there  are  pipal  leaves,  in  others  sacred 
drugs. 

All  this  lime  the  Acarya  reads  aloud  from  the  special 
sacred  books  concerning  Pranapratistltay  and  continues  to  do 
so  whilst  his  assistants  move  the  idols  with  the  greatest  care 
from  stool  '  A '  *  to  stool  '  B ',  which  is  covered  with  yellow 
cloth.  There  again  they  are  bathed  in  the  same  way,  whilst 
the  Acarya  goes  on  reciting  mantras.  After  the  bathing  is 
completed,  they  are  moved  to  stool  '  C ',  which  is  quite  bare 
and  uncovered,  and  there  they  are  bathed  again. 

All  this  bathing  is  considered  to  be  very  tiring  for  the 
idols,  so  when  it  is  finished,  they  arc  placed  on  a  sm..!  bed- 
stead to  rest.  A  pillow  is  put  under  their  heads,  and  they  arc 
covered  with  a  cloth,  a  vessel  filled  with  water  being  placed 
beside  their  pillows  in  case  they  should  feel  thirsty. 

There  is  a  grave  fear  that  now,  before  a  good  spirit  has 
been  implanted  in  them,  evil  spirits  may  try  and  enter  their 
empty  bodies.  To  guard  against  this,  sacred  ashes,  which 
no  evil  spirit  can  cross,  are  thrown  in  a  line  all  round  the 
bedstead. 

When  all  is  safe  and  snug,  lullabies  are  sung  to  them,  and 
after  that  no  one  in  the  audience  speaks  or  even  whispers, 
lest  they  should  disturb  or  arouse  them. 

'  Amongst  male  gods,  ubually  only  Vaisnav.i  t;ods  are  dressed.  .-Ml 
goddesses  <  an  be  dressed. 

2  If '  .V '  had  been  a  stone  platform  instead  of  a  sloi,;,  it  would  liave  been 
covered  with  sand. 
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Wlun    the    i<iols    have    icslcd    ■•.if^c'rnHy,  in  ■      .nr,ns  ,im> 
played  at  ■  omc  au-i)icioii-  iiiomciU  to  awaken  ihein. 

They  are  tlieii  biou^'ht  near  tlio  altar  in  tlic  Icniplc  com- 
pound, where  the  fire  of  the  Iloni.i  saeiifice  is  bur'.ing,  for 
this  is  carefully  fcil  with  butter  all  through  the  :ercinony. 
'I'hc  Ac.irya  reatls  ver>cs  from  the  sacred  books  in  praise  of 
the  particular  Ljotls  that  arc  going  to  be  consecrated,  and  his 
assistants  all  join  in. 

Next    follows  Nyiisd,  the   installation   of  various  gods    in 
different  parts  of  llie  boily  of  each  idol.     (The  image  of  Gancsa 
in  this  particular  case  was  hrst  dealt  with.)     To  effect  this, 
a  Brahman   takes   in   his   hanil   five  tiny  bundles  of  darbha- 
grass— with  three  blades  of  grass  in  each  bundle— and  pro- 
cccds  with  it  to  install  the  gods.     First  he  touches  the  breast 
of  the    idol   and   installs    Brahma   there  ;    Indra   he  places  in 
the  hantl   of  the   image  by  touching   that    with    the    grass  ; 
he  proceeds  to   install  Vi.snu  in  the  feet,  A.svini   Kum.ir.i  in 
the  nose  ;   Surya  in   the  two  eyes  ;  and  Dikpala  in  the  cars. 
In  the   same  manner,  though    with   necessary  variations,  he 
in.stalls  the  appropriate  gods  in  the  different  parts  of  I'arvati, 
Gariga,  Hanuman,  and  the  Bull.     But,  though  the  gods  have 
now"  been    installed,    and    there    is    therefore    less  danger  of 
an  evil  spirit  entering,  the  great  Prdu  ipraiiitliii  has  not  been 
performed  ;   hence,    even    after   Nyasa,   the    images   are    still 
regarded  only  as  things  o*'  stone. 

But  now  preparations  are  made  for  this  culminating  act. 
First,   the   householder    who  gave  the    idol,  or  who  gave 
the    biggest    subscription,  and    so    became    the   patron    (the 
Yajamdna),  has  to  be  purified. 

He  sits  on  a  stool  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  a  Brfdiman 
gives  him  the  five  gifts  of  a  cow  to  drink  (milk,  whey, 
curds,  dung,  and  urine),  which  remove  all  his  past  sins.* 

Next,  the  patron,  under  the  direction  of  a  Brfdiman. 
installs    the   various  gods   in   the  various    parts    of  his   own 
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body  by   the   touch    of  darhli  i-grass,   just  as   wo  saw  done 
in  the  casp  of  tlic  idol-;. 

The  ^nat  momciU  f^r  llic  Pri'vhit'i  atistlta  is  now  (liawiiis^ 
nc  ar,  but  before  the  patron  can  perforin  it,  he  imisl  fust  burn 
tip  In's  sinful  •  soul-body'  and  then  phice  a  new  one  there. 

I'.vcry  one's  sinful  'soul-body'  resides  in  the  left  ide  of  hi-^ 
huin.ui  body  immediately  under  the  heart. 

The  patron  burns  up  this  .sinful  '.soul-body'  by  doin;^^  the 
breathing  cxcrcise.s  and  suspen-ion  of  breath  (pi-atjaynma),  an^l 
then  he  has  to  place  a  new  one  there.  This  he  does  by 
touching  his  own  he.irt  and  sax  ing :  '  May  my  thoughts,  life, 
soul,  senses,  voice,  mind,  eyes,  heaving  and  tongue  be  steadfist 
and  at  peace '. 

This  done,  the  critical  moment  comes  when  he  places  his 
hand  on  the  breast  of  each  of  the  five  idols  in  turn  and  says 
(changing  the  name,  of  course,  to  suit  the  idol) :  '  M.iy  this 
image  have  the  life  and  soul  of  [Ganesa],  and  all  the  senses  of 
[Ganesa],  speech,  .skin,  eyes,  no.se,  tongue,  respiration.  May  all 
these  things  remain  happily  in  this  image  for  a  long  time.' 

This  safely  said,  the  awful  moment  is  over,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  images  may  be  opened,  if  due  care  is  taken. 

The  patron  moves  to  one  side,  as  soon  as  he  has  per- 
formed the  life-giving  ceremony. 

Little  heaps  of  sugar  and  sweets  are  placed  in  iront  of 
each  still  blinded  image  in  such  a  way  that  these  sweet 
things  may  be  the  first  object  the  newly-opened  eyes  of 
the  image  shall  rest  on.  A  Brfdiman  stands  at  one  side  of 
each  idol  in  turn,  and,  holding  a  mirror  in  front  of  the 
image  in  .such  a  way  that  in  its  reflection  he  can  see  what 
to  do,  ho  takes  up  a  tiny  golden  rod  and  with  it  removes 
the  thick  cc  ering  of  honey  and  clarified  butter  which  at 
an  earlier  point  in  the  ceremony  had  been  spread  over  the 
eyes  of  the  idol. 

He  moves   from   idol  to    idol,  opening'  the  e>cs  of  e.ich 
'   It  is  a  common  mistake  amongst   I'.uropc.ins  to  s.-xy  iliat  .i  BrJhm.ia 
puts  new  eyes  into  .m  idol,  where, is  he  only  opens  them. 
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with  tlic  Rolilcn  rod  ,is  lie  j^a/cs  into  the  mirror,  but  never  once 
(1()(  s  he  rcl.ix  lii-.  pn-iautioiis,  for  if  he  >too(l  in  such  a  way 
that  the  eyes  of  any  i.lol  li;.;l\tc.i  fust  on  liiin  instead  of  on 
the  heap  of  sweets,  he   would  assiurdiy  die. 

Not  loii^'  ago  it  is  said  that  in  a  famous  place  of  pil;.;rimaf^e 
in  a  native  State  two  men  t!n-ou;^h  carelcsMic--  (h'd  st,m<l 
in  such  a  way  that  tlie  newly-opened  eyes  of  an  imaj^je  of 
Blinimra  (the  teiiihlf  t"rm  of  Siva)  first  fell  on  them  and 
not  on  the  sweetmeats,  with  the  ie>ult  tliat  both  men  in- 
stantly perished  ! 

The  next  thin|^  i--  to  prepare  each  little  masonry  stand 
or  platform  for  the  reception  of  each  new  idol. 

To  do  this  the  15iahmans  arranije  a  gold  coin  and  five 
jewels  (a  ruby,  a  sapphire,  .i  pearl,  an  emerald,  nnd  one  yellow 
.stone)  or  tiny  pieces  of  jewels,  if  th.y  can  a^fi  rd  them,  on  the 
platform.  (If  they  cannot  afford  the  jewels,  they  just  repeat 
the  names  of  ♦"'ve  precious  stones  and  imagine  that  they 
have  deposited  tlie  actual  tln'ngs.) 

The  astrologer  decides  on  the  au--picious  time  for  each 
image,  and  ;*  the  ex  ct  moment  he  has  selected  each  of 
the  idols  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  real  or  imaginary  hea;) 
of  jewels. 

The  mason  fixes  the  idol  in  its  place,  and  an  officiant  of 
the  temple  .ashes  it  with  the  five  nectars,  dresses  it  in 
splendid  clothes,  if  it  is  a  goddess  cv  an  avatara  of  Visnu, 
and  offers  it  the  fivefold  worship. 

This  done,  a  silken  flag  of  red  or  green  is  run  up  out>ide 
the  temple. 

Hut  before  il!  c.tu  be  eonsidereti  as  completed,  an  interest- 
ing joi'rne\-  to  the  nearest  cross-roads  has  to  be  made. 

A  procession  is  forned.  in  which  the  patron  and  all  the 
Hrahmans  who  have  taken  pait  in  the  peiformauce  join. 
One  Hrahman  curies  an  offering  of  black  pulse,  rice,  areca- 
nut,  a  copper  coin,  and  a  lamp  filled  with  clarified  butter, 
arranged  in  cither  a  big  new  red  earthen  pot,  or  in  a  bamboo 
basket. 
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Another  Brfiliinaii  carrier  a  sword.  t<j  \<cc[)  off  any  evil  spirit 
that  may  ilc^irc  to  spoil  the  sacrifice. 

;"licy  inuvc  towards  the  cross-roads  with  much  bc.itin;^'  of 
tlnims,  and,  arrived  theic,  they  >piinl<lc  the  junction  with 
water  to  purify  it,  and  tlien  put  down  the  p(jt  .md  leave  it 
there  as  an  offering'  to  pacify  any  evil  jjowcr  th.it  lives  at  tlie 
cross-roads,  bein^'  very  careful  never  to  look  h.ickw.irds  as 
they  ^,'0  off  aj^.iin  tow.irds  the  temple. 

Arrived  kick  at  the  temi)lc,  the  patron  first  washes  his 
hands  and  his  feet,  and  then  ^ar^lcs,  bein-  very  cireful  not  h) 
swallow  .iny  water.  When  all  this  is  completed,  lie  places  a 
coco-nut  in  a  lar^o  wooden  ladle,  marks  it  witii  a  Svus/il-n  sign, 
places  a  red  or  -reen  silk  cover  over  it,  and,  holding  it  in  place 
with  another  wooden  ladle,  puts  it  into  the  //oi/ta  fire  which 
lias  been  burning  .ill  through  the  ceremony  ;  id  then  more 
clarified  butter  is  poured  into  this  sacrifici.d  fne. 

Now  all  is  finished,  so  gifts  .ire  made  to  15rahmans ;  and, 
as  this  is  an  .luspicious  occasion,  leave  is  given  to  the 
•mother-'  and  the  fire  to  depart  by  sprink.ing  rice  grains 
over  them. 

Before  leaving,  however,  the  Rrahmans  pile  wood  over  the 
coco-nut,  that  it  may  be  completely  consumed  in  the  fire,  other- 
wise, they  say.  Agni  would  suffer  fn^m  acute  indigestion. 

This  done,  the  fire  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  itself,  but  its 
ashes  are  locked  on  as  specially  sacreu  and  treasured  up  for 
use  in  the  morning  worship  \Sandhya). 


Brokin  Idols. 
\Xc  have  seen  that  before  the  consecration  an  evil  spirit 
might  try  and  attack  an  image  and  lake  u;;  its  abode  in  it. 
Well,  if  in  the  process  of  time  the  e.ir  or  nose  of  an  idol,  or 
any  of  its  limbs,  gets  broken  or  crumbles  away,  the  beliit  .s 
th.it  the  spirit  of  the  god  escaiies  through  the  opening  thus 
made,  and,  if  the  image  were  left  long  neglected,  some  evil 
spirit  with  .1  v.i[)oioas  body  would  enter  and  t.ike  [Jossession 
of  die  idol. 
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I-'or  this  reason  one  should  never  sleep  at  night  in  an  old 
d(  verted  temple,  nor  vis't  one  at  twilij^ht,  for  who  knows  what 
powers  of  evil  may  lie  cnsconeed  within  the  broken  idols,  only 
waiting  their  chance  to  pounce  on  the  unwary? 

It  is  very  meritorious  to  repair  a  ruined  temple,  hut  the 
broken  idols  must  not  be  repaired  ;  they  must  be  replaced  by 
entirely  new  one?.  To  repair  an  old  idol  by  clapping  on 
a  new  ear,  or  a  new  arm,  v.ould  be  like  crowning  a  decayed 
tooth,  it  would  simply  bottle  up  the  bad  spirit  that  had  got 

inside  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  illuminating  ways  to  study  idolati/ 
sympathetically  and  scientifically  is  to  watch  what  is  done  with 
a  broken  idol. 

The  superficial  observer  or  the  globe-trotter  often  says: 
'  The  Indians  only  think  of  their  idols  as  photographs  of  the 
divine,  and  they  mean  to  them  exactly  what  the  Sistinc 
Madonna  docs  to  us  '. 

If  such  a  one  really  desires  to  learn  whether  an  idol  be  only 
a  photograph  or  not,  Lt  him  watch  what  is  done  if  a  linga  be 

broken. 

\Vc  have  seen  thai  it  cannot  be  repaired  or  mended,  but 
must  be  removed,  and  no  man.  Brahman,  mason,  or  low-caste, 
dare  enter  into  the  inner  shrine  and  lay  hands  on  a  broken 

linga. 

The  difficulty  is  got  ov?r  by  employing  a  bull  in  the  first 
place.  The  animal  mu.st  never  have  undergone  castration, 
never  have  carried  clothe.-,  for  a  washerman,  and  never  have 
been  used  in  agriculture,  but  must  be  one  that  had  been 
already  ritually  set  free,  after  being  branded  with  the  trident 
(if  Siva. 

Wlicn  .such  an  aninipi  i^  forthcoming,  a  Biahman  takes 
a  piece  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire,  afn.xes  one  entl  to  the 
bull's  horns,  as  it  stands  in  the  temple  compound,  and  then, 
going  inside  the  shrine,  tics  the  other  end  of  the  wire  round 
the  linga. 

The  bull  is  temi)tcd  to  move  forwai.'   by  some  speciall} 
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nice  food  enticingly  placed  a  little  distance  from  it ;  as  it 
moves,  the  wiic,  of  course,  tightens  round  the  linga  till  it 
evcntualh-  breaks  it  off  and  drags  it  outside  the  shrine.  Once 
the  liriga  has  been  thus  '  wire-pulIcd  '  over  the  threshold  of  the 
inner  sanctuary,  it  can  be  touched  ;  so  then  the  Brfdimans 
take  it,  pack  it  up  most  carefully  with  sweets  or  sugar,  and 
some  high-caste  gentleman,  carrying  it  in  his  hand,  drives  or 
goes  by  rail  to  the  sea.  Arrived  at  the  seaside, he  goes  out  in 
a  boat  and  drops  the  parcel  containing  the  linga  into  deep 
water. 

If  this  involves  too  great  expense,  the  broken  linga  is  placed 
beneath  a  pipal  tree  in  a  temple  courtyard,  preferably  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  just  left  there,  for  a  pIpal  tree  is  as 
holy  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
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THE    l.ND    OF   THr:    WAY 

ThI'.  Thki.I';  Wavs  :   Ktinna-indi-i^.i — nhakti  i>iarga--jH,'uia-ma>ga. 
As(  i.ncs:  Postulants     I'irst  Snidilha— Second  Sr.iddha— Four  Stages: 
Kutiiid-ii '  Bahudiik.i     Hai'iis  i—l\iyai>uxha>huj—Sahk,\riicarya. 

TIw  Three  Ways. 

The  lowest  of  all  the  tliixc  upward  paths  to  IMoksa  is  the 
Way  of  Works  (/\an>!<i-}iiari^a)—X.hc  faithful  fulfilment  by 
followers  of  Siva  or  Visnu  of  the  rites  of  their  particular  creed  : 
at  birth,  marriac;e,  death,  and  the  t)thcr  great  crises  of  life ;  at 
the  threat  feasts;  at  their  daily  private  worship:  and  in  the 
temple  courts. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness  and 
brevity  in  this  book,  we  have  studied  chiefly  the  rites  of  one 
type  of  the  followers  of  Siva,  leaving  for  future  researchers  the 
rites  of  castes  other  than  Brahmans  amongst  the  Twice-born 
who  follow  Siva,  or  of  Brahmans  who  follow  Visnu. 

It  must,  however,  be  clearly  recognized  that,  so  lout,  ;'s  the 
worshippers  arc  treading  the  Kanna-inarga,  there  are  other 
great  differences— unnoticed  in  this  book — between  the  worship 
of  Siva  and  that  of  Visnu.  Some  of  these  differences  in  rites 
and  customs  are  grounded  on  the  dii.  rent  characters  of  the 
gods. 

Siva  is  thought  of  by  his  followers  as  an  ascetic— the 
greatest  of  all  ascetics  and  hence  simplicity  is  the  key-note  of 
his  worship.  Visnu  is  re  garded  as  a  king,  a  monarch  of  such 
temporal  power  and  pomp  '  thai  his  worship  must  needs  be 
costly  and  fuil  of  ccremoii)-. 

'  All  Hindu  Ruling  Chiefs  are  traditioiudly  descend. mis  of  one  of  tlie  two 
,i-,;i/nr,i  of  \'isnu— tracing  tl.eir  descent  citlier  fiom  Krisna,  who  derives 
lidin  the  moon,  or  from  K.inia,  who  dcri\rs  from  the  sun. 
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Tlie  worship  of  Siva  is  inexpensive,  because  he  is  tliought  of 
as  an  ascetic,  not,  as  Hopkins  says  :  '  Sivaisin  is  cheap  because 
Sivaites  are  poor,  the  dregs  of  society'' — an  odd  term  for 
Brahmans ! 

Of  course,  greater  care  lias  to  be  exercised  in  worshipping 
Siva,  even  in  his  beneficent  '^  auspicious  form  as  tlic  bestower 
of  happiness,  because  lie  is  the  hastier  god  of  tlic  two,  ijuicker 
to  grant  boons  to  his  devotees,  quicker  also  to  take  affront  and 
grow  enraged.  Visnu  is  slower  to  grant  a  prayer,  but  slower 
also  to  anger. 

The  followers  of  Siva  claim  also  that  he  is  the  more  simple, 
more  straight-forward  god.  One  of  his  titles  in  Gujaratl  is 
BholCi'iatlta.  and  hholo  just  describes  the  artlessness  of  a  child. 
Whereas  Visnu  is  much  more  the  '  man-of-the-world  '.  and  in 
some  of  his  nvatdra  is  represented  as  a  great  diplomatist, 
wily  and  fond  of  intrigue. 

When  a  man  has  faithfully  followed  the  way  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies  {Kaniia-iniir^n),  he  is  led  on  to  the  next  highest 
path,  the  Way  of  Devotion  (B/iakti-vidrga).  He  passes  from 
one  path  to  the  other  almost  insensibly,  since,  for  some 
distance,  the  ways  run  parallel. 

'  Hopkins,  A\//t;io>is  of  India,  p.  4S4. 

'  We  have  not  dealt  with  Mahadeva  in  the  terrible  forms  of  Ruara  or 
Jihairavii,  since  neither  to  these  nor  to  Kfili,  the  terrible  wife  of  ^iva  as 
Kala,  is  the  worship  of  tlie  most  respected  lirahmans  chiefly  directed,  at 
least  in  the  writer's  part  of  India.  One  sect  of  devotees  ofKfdi  are  called 
i\l//!a-»!(irL;t  :  they  follow  the  T.mtras  and  worship  the  Saktis  and  the 
wheel  of  destruction.  Hut  all  the  wi iter's  personal  friends  amongst 
Brahmans  loathe  the  hideous  orgies  of  the  Viima-marr^'t,  whose  followers 
indulge  in  the  five  J/ 's.'  .I/iiw^iHtlcsh  eating :  including  Mii/syn,  tish 
eating  I,  Mih/im  (wine  drinking),  M,ui/r,i  (obscene  wii«/;vfj- or  evil  speech), 
MuiirCi  (obscene  gestures),  Miiithuna  (union  of  the  sexes).  So  widely 
spread  is  this  sect  (in  which  many  see  the  logical  outcome  of  the  ortho- 
dox worship  of  the  sex  symbols  of  the  lii'i^a  and  you)  that  no  book  on 
modern  Brfdnnanisni  would  l)c  ci>m|)lete  which  did  not  refer  to  it.  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  it  may  even  be  the  terrible  and  ausletcduty  of  some  one 
to  investigate  it  more  fully  than  has  yt  t  been  done,  but  the  present  writer 
confesses  herself  unable  to  sully  either  her  pages  or  her  memory  with  fur- 
ther details.     .She  would  sooner  think  of  daffodils. 


'   For  a  different  list  see  Mon.er  William^:,  lUalinuxtiisin  nnil Ili)uliii-!i>i, 
p.  192. 
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Much  more  has  been  written  about  the  Way  of  Devotion  to 
Visnu.  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is  also  a  Bhakti- 
iiidrga^  for  the  followers  of  Siva.  The  followers  of  this  Way 
are  those  who  have  a  loving  devotion  to  th>  ir  god,  Mahadeva, 
in  his  gentle  form  of  Siva,  the  Auspicious  One,  or  Sniilara, 
the  Giver  of  Happiness.  The  followers  of  \'isnu  think  of  their 
Gi)d  in  hhiikti  .is  a  husband,  and  their  better  songs  c.\i)ressthc 
devotion  of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  their  baser,  of  a  mistress  to 
her  lover. 

In  hhakti  the  follower  of  Siva  thinks  of  Mahadeva  as  his 
father  and  in  his  .song  expresses  the  love  of  a  child  for 
a  parent.  Saiva  devotees  use  hymn-books,  such  as  the  Siva- 
maliimnalf-stvtra  or  the  Vpainauyii-stotra.  Strangely  enough, 
they  read  the  Biiagavadglta  as  much  as  the  followers  of 
\isnu :  they  say,  in  explanation,  that  all  spiritual  disc  ssions 
arc  summed  up  in  this  book.  The  first  six  chapters  of  it, 
they  declare,  deal  with  Karina-viarga  ;  the  following  six  with 
the  \va}-  of  devotion  {Bliakti-niarga) ;  and  the  last  six  with  the 
Way  of  Knowledge  (Jnana-marga). 

It  may  seem  curious  that  followers  of  Siva  should  use  this 
Vaisnava  book,  but  the  sectariin  differences  grow  less  in  the 
Way  of  Devotion  than  they  were  in  the  Way  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  and  they  are  still  less  noticeable  in  the  W^ay  of 
Knowledge.  Many  Brahmans,  indeed,  deny  that  the  Bhagavad- 
g'lta.  is  a  Vaisnava  book,  claiming  it  and  the  Mahabhmata  as 
universal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  best  commentaries  on  the 
Biiagavadglta  arc  written  by  Brahmans. 

Whilst  a  man  treads  the  Bhakti-marga.  his  thoughts  get 
more  and  more  taken  up  with  devotion,  and  insensibly  the 
path  leads  him  fartlier  and  farther  away  from  the  once 
paral!;;l  Karma- m.'irga.  But  before  he  can  pass  over  to  the 
highest  path  u!  all,  im-  Way  of  K iunvlcdgi\Jnaiia-viarga,  there 
are  three  debts  that  he  must  pay.  Iw'rst,  he  must  fulfil  his  debt 
to  the  sages  by    dud)  ing   the  Veda  ;   then   to  the    gods  by 

'  for  the  /)'/;. »/7/-W(7rv'  of  Somli  In.i.i  tlic  suideiit  is  referred  to  .Mar- 
iiirol,  Iiiiliiiu  J'/uisiii. 
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treading  for  a  while  the  Kanna-marga,  the  [i.ith  that  we  have 
studied  of  sacrifice,  ceremony,  and  ritual,  which  must  for  some 
period  in  his  life  be  trodden  by  every  Twice-born  ;  and  thirdly 
to  his  ancestors,  by  leading  the  life  of  a  householder  and 
begetting  a  son. 

When  these  three  debts  have  been  discharged,  then,  and 
(Mily  then,  may  the  Twice-born  think  of  becoming  a  True 
Ascetic,  one  who  completely  throws  away  the  world— .S*;;/- 
nydsi. 

Ascetics. 

The  word  ascetic  is  used  in  India  10  cover  a  great  variety  of 
persons,  but  the  true  Sannyasl  must  not  be  confounded  with  any 
of  the  hordes  of  wandering  mendicants,  broken,  dishonoured,  or 
discontented  men,  who  have  chosen  a  wandering  life  to  escape 
their  liabilities.  The  Brahmans  who  are  learned  in  the  Veda 
point  out  that  for  such  wanderers  as  have  taken  up  the  calling 
without  any  initiation  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  Veda.  They 
disapprove  of  all  the  self-torturers  who  sleep  on  spikes ;  sit 
surrounded  in  summer  by  five  fires  ;  or  for  a  whole  winter  day 
immerse  themselves  up  to  their  necks  in  a  river ;  hold  their 
hands  up  over  their  heads,  till  they  lose  the  use  of  their  arms  ; 
roll  themselves  like  a  ball  to  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  or  hop 
there  on  one  leg;  or  beat  themselves  with  an  iron  fork.  All 
these  folk,  they  say,  are  illiterate.  The  Scriptures,  indeed, 
declare  that  a  man  should  discipline  his  body  till  he  has  it  in 
control,  but  the  self-torture  these  wanderers  inflict  on  them- 
selves is  clearly  of  no  value  as  discipline,  since  its  users  often 
lead  immoral  lives  and  make  themselves  sttipid  by  drinking  or 
smoking  hemp  in  various  forms.  The  wise  Ihahman,  too, 
shrewdly  su-pects  that  the  self-torturers  are  making  themselves 
a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men  in  order  to  get  money ;  whereas 
the  true  ascetic,  having  done  with  the  world  and  renounced 
all  property,  has  no  fuithei  thought  of  gain.  The  ([uick  sure 
test,  therefore,  that  Brahmans  tell  you  to  apply,  when  you  arc 
not  sure  whether  a  man  is  a  true  ascetic   or   not,  is  to  offer 
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muiicj'.  Tlic  real  saiiinasi  icfiiscs  it,  tlic  false  ascetic  accepts 
it  gladly,  and  even  bci^s  for  it.  Ikit  the  true  ascetics,  few 
tliouf^di  they  be  in  comparison  with  the  worthless  mendicants, 
are  held  in  highest  honour. 

As  wc  have  seen,  there  used  to  be  four  dsrntna  or  stages 
through  which  a  niau  must  pass  on  his  way  to  his  goal. 
I*"irst,  the  student  .^tagc ;  then  he  must  fulfil  all  the  duties 
binding  on  a  householder ;  and  only  after  those  stages  were 
passed  was  he  allowed  to  become  a  hermit,  or  dweller  in  the 
forest,  where  by  fasting  and  meditation  lie  might  prepare  for 
the  last  stage,  that  of  a  Saiiiiynsi. 

Nowadays,  however,  men  omit  the  third  t'lsranm  and  pass  at 
once  to  that  of  the  wandering  mendicant. 

When  a  man  longs  to  renounce  the  world,  and  is  absolutely 
convinced  of  the  permanence  of  this  desire,  he  first  becomes 
a  Postulant,  that  is,  he  goes  to  some  revered  and  honoured 
Saiiuynst  and  tells  him  of  his  purpose  to  be  for  ever  free  from 
all  worldly  attachment  and  to  fix  his  mind  entirely  on 
Paravidtman. 

The  Sanuydsl  whom  he  has  chosen  as  his  director  (guru)  tests 
the  reality  of  the  [lostulant  in  various  ways.  First,  perhaps, 
he  makes  him  fast  for  three  days ;  then  he  asks  him  to  drink 
a  cup  of  some  bitter  draught,  which  he  must  take  without 
showing  unwillingness;'  or  he  may  show  him  terrifying 
pictures,  or  make  him  listen  to  affrighting  noises,  all  of  which 
the  postulant  must  suffer  gladly.  If  the  novice  passes  these 
and  similar  tests,  which  prove  that  he  has  got  beyond  the 
region  of  likes  and  dislikes,  of  love  and  hatred,  he  is  asked  to 
show  that  he  has  also  cut  himself  off  from  all  desire  of  posses- 
sion by  performing  a  Sraddha,  in  which  he  gives  away  every- 
thing that  he  has. 

This  first  Sraddha  takes  place  cither  on  a  river  bank,  or 
near  a  well  in  the  coinpound  of  a  Siva  temple,  or  better  still 
at  some  place  of  pilgrimage  like  Benares. 

In  the  cercmon)-,  the  postulant  does  not  offer  any  balls  of 

'    ("f.  S.   Inhii  w  iii.   i  I . 
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rice,  but  declares  th.it  he  f;ivts  away  everything  that  he  owns 
to  the  Brahinans  who  perform  the  great  sacrifices. 

The  candidate  has  now  shown  that  he  has  done  with  Hkcs 
and  disHkes,  and  with  all  desire  for  property :  he  has  yet  to 
show  that  he  is  free  from  all  affection  for  family,  home,  or 
caste. 

So  immediately  after  the  first  Sraddha  he  perform  a  Scauid 
SnuiiUia,  in  which  he  calls  himself,  and  treats  himself  as, 
a  dead  man.  I  le  even  offers  rice  balls  to  him  it  as  a  pitri, 
to  effect  his  union  with  his  dead  ancestors. 

Four  Brahmans— each  versed  ir.  a  difA  rent  Veda— arc 
present  at  this  ceremony,  and  to  these  four  as  witnesses  the 
postulant  now  recites  mantras,  sa)ing  that  he  has  given  away 
everything,  that  he  no  longer  belon^'S  to  the  world,  or  to  any 
family,  and  has  no  attachment  to  any  person,  and  that  he 
will  never  again  desire  any  one  or  anything.  Once  he  has 
made  this  declaration,  he  has  once  and  for  all  broken  with 
caste.^ 

So  at  this  point  he  himself  takes  off  his  sacred  thread— that 
most  cherished  of  all  caste  marks— and  throws  it  away. 
A  barber,  or  else  the  new  ascetic  himself,  shaves  off  his  lock 
of  hair— his  Sikhd.' 

Then,  too,  he  discards  his  worldly  dress  and  retains  only 
one  saffron  cloth.  His  director  presents  him  with  a  bamboi) 
staff  with  seven  knots,  and  he  is  then  left  to  himself. 

Henceforth  he  has  no  home,  no  caste,  no  family,  and  musi 
renounce  even  the  desire  to  attain  Moksa.  When  he  dies, 
no  further  Sraddha  will  be  pcifoimed,  so  literally  is  this  his 
dying  to  the  world  construed.' 

The  director  decides  which  order  of  Sannyasi  the  novice 
.shall  join.     According  to  his  commands,  he  joins  perhaps  the 

'  Even  if  he  fail  to  live  as  an  ascetic,  he  can  never  again  be  received 
back  into  caste,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  becomes  an  Atila.     See  p.  37^. 

''  It  is  interesting  to  compan-  this  with  the  monastic  tonsure  of  the 
Roman  Church,  .md  with  the  tearing  out  of  his  hair  by  a  Jaina  ascetic. 

'His  burial  we  have  already  noted  when  we  were  studying  Uiner.il 
ceremonies,  pp.  153,  2co. 
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SarnsviUi,  the  Thtlia,  the  Asravi.i,  or  the  Pdrvata.  But 
tliough  lie  nominally  joins  whatever  order  his  director 
commands,  he  must  he  careful  to  form  no  worldly  ties  even 
to  his  order,  and  so  passes  at  will  from  one  order  to  another, 
without  undergoing  any  ceremon)',  or  even  giving  notice  to 
the  luad  of  the  order. 

This  is  another  '  note  '  which  distinguishes  the  true  Sannyasi 
frf)m  the  ordinary  Sadhu,  who  clings  tenaciously  to  any  order 
that  he  may  have  joined. 

The  Sann^'asi  should  spend  much  time  in  mental  prayer, 
but,  as  he  has  done  with  all  rites  and  ceremonies  and  passed 
for  ever  from  the  Waj'  of  Works  to  the  Way  of  Knowledge, 
he  need  perform  no  daily  Sandhya,  neither  does  he  worship 
in  any  temple,  though  he  must  not  despise  any  rite  or 
ceremony. 

The  ascetic  comes  to  four  different  stages  as  he  treails  the 
Waj'  of  Knowledge. 

First,  the  Kiitlcaka,  when  the  ascetic,  leaving  the  world 
behind  him,  lives  in  a  hut  and  meditates  solely  on  the 
Pat  anidtman,  until  he  is  ready  to  pass  on  to  the  next 
stage. 

In  the  second  stage,  Bahudaka,  he  must  drink  of  many 
waters  and  go  on  pilgrimage  to  many  sacred  rivers  and  seats 
of  learning,  that  he  may  acquire  much  spiritual  knowledge. 

The  ascetic  has  reached  the  third  stage,  Ilaihsa,  when  he 
knows  good  from  evil,  even  as  a  goose  (hauisa)  can  distinguish 
good  from  evil  and  separate  from  each  other  milk  and  water 
after  they  have  been  n.ixed  together. 

At  this  stage  the  ascetic  must  live  outside  all  towns,  never 
stajing  more  than  three  nights  in  any  village,  but  spending 
most  of"  his  time  in  seme  quiet  place  in  the  jungle. 

Thei2  is  a  still  higher  stage,  Parainahai'iisa,  when  the 
ascetic  almost  becomes  one  with  the  Paramatman. 

A  man  who  has  attained  this  must  never  teach  or  repeat  or 
read  Scripture  stories,  and  must  cat  only  enough  food  to 
sup[)oit  life,  not  thinking  of  pleasing  his   palate.     He  must 
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beg  Ill's  own  food,  and  even  for  that  must  only  at  the  most 
go  to  seven  houses  daily.  He  is  not  allowed  to  send  word 
previously  to  these  houses  that  he  is  coming,  and  if  they  have 
nothing  ready  to  give  him,  he  must  just  fast.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  better  if  he  cmild  live  in  a  forest  on  fruits  and  roots, 
without  begging  at  all. 

Unlike  the  Jaiiia  ascetic, he  nuistdrinky/7/^;rr/  (not  previously 
boiled)  water.  His  supreme  duly  is  to  spend  all  his  time  in 
meditation,  and  ail  his  begging  must  be  so  planned  as  not 
to  interfere  with  that  duty.  That  he  may  be  fit  to  meditate, 
he  must,  like  hi  Jaina  brother,  be  careful  in  speech,  that  he 
never  says  anything  unkind  or  untrue,  and  keep  a  watch  over 
all  his  movements,  that  he  may  never  injure  any  living  thing, 
even  the  smallest. 

The  I'aramahainsa,  in  short,  must  show  that  he  is  indifferent 
to  everj'thing  and  has  passed  for  ever  beyond  the  Way  of 
Works.  There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  ;  it  is  from 
the  ranks  of  the  I'aramahainsa  that  the  Sankaracarya  are 
chosen. 

There  are  four  great  Sankaracarj-a,  who  preside  over  four 
monasteries,  in  West,  East.  South,  and  North  India. 

One  in  Dv.lraka,  one  in  Jagannatha  Turi,  one  in  Sringeri, 
and  one  in  Badrl  Ked^iranatha. 

Since  these  four  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  great  Reformer  who 
made  the  cull  of  Siva  the  power  that  it  is  in  India  to-day, 
they  are  given  the  state  of  0  Ruling  Chief  and  are  bound  to 
take  thought  lor  their  order. 

The  (]ualifications  for  the  post  of  Sankaracarya  are  that  the 
man  has  been  a  celibate  from  his  birth  and  is  celebrated  for 
his  learning,  especially  in  the  Upanisad,  IJrahmasutra,  and 
Hliagavadgita. 

Each  Sankaracarya  instructs  the  postulants  who  come  to 
the  monastery,  and  from  their  ranks  he  has  the  right  to 
nominate  his  successor,  who  must  be  pre-eminent  for  learning 
and  virtue. 

If  before  his  death  a  Sankaracarya  has  not  exercised  his 
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l)ii\  ilc^'c  of  nomination,  a  number  ot'  laymen,  lieatlcd  by  some 
Ruling'  ("lu'cf,  appoint  his  successor,  and  this  Chief  will  in  future 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  monastery. 

Not  only  a  Sankarfi'  ar)  a,  but  ati\-  true  Sannyasi  can  predict 
the  date  on  which  he  will  pass  away,  and  is  even  able  to  choose 
the  m  inner  of  his  passing.  I<"or  instance,  he  may  decide  to 
bathe  in  a  stream  and  v.mish,  or,  lost  in  contemplation,  to 
cxjjcl  his  own  soul  from  his  body. 

An  a.scetic,  ofcour.se,  mu.st  entertain  neither  wish  nor  desire 
as  to  the  future,  but  after  death  he  knows  that  he  will  be 
absorbed  in  the  Supreme,  and  never  aj^ain  be  reborn  into  this 
troublesome  world. 

The  follower  of  the  Way  of  Works,  the  Way  of  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  whose  customs  we  have  been  trying  to  understand, 
is  on  a  lower  level :  if  a  man  dies  whilst  on  that  path,  he  can 
attain  only  a  temporary  heaven,  whose  bliss  he  will  some  I'.ay 
have  to  leave,  to  pass  a^^ain  through  the  gates  of  birth.  Small 
wonder  ihat  the  path  of  professed  a.sceticism  is  in  India  the 
'  desired  way '. 

The  terri  experiences  through  which  many  parts  of  India 
l)asscd  in  the  autumn  of  19  iS,  .scourged  by  famine,  plague, 
and  pneumonic  influenza,  gave  to  ascetics  of  every  type  and 
school  their  opportunity  of  proving  their  value  to  the  common- 
wealth. They  had  a  debt  to  repay,  for  they  had  been  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  of  the  people  ;  they  had  passed  beyond 
all  fear  of  death,  and  had  severed  every  tic  which  might 
have  made  it  difficult  or  undutiful  for  them  to  hazard  their 
lives. 

One  night  the  present  writer  happened  to  be  in  an  outcaste 
ijuarter  of  a  town,  where  the  people  were  dying  in  terrible 
numbers.  Some  of  them  drew  her  attention  to  an  unknown 
stranger,  whose  friends,  .seeing  that  he  was  stricken  with 
disease,  and  fearing  infection,  had  got  f)ut  at  the  station  hard 
by  and  deposited  the  dj-ing  man  on  the  veranda  of  an  empty 
house;  then,  abandoning  him  there,  they  had  them.selves 
slipped  awa\'  unseen  in   the  darkness.     The   pitiful   derelict 
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\  1^  lilcrall)'  rotting  in  hi-,  own  filtli  ;  it  \\.is  inipossil)lc  to  t^'^t 
tooi!  or  medicine  between  his  cienclinl  tcctli,  nor  could  men 
be  toimc!  stion^  ciioul;1i  to  can}-  him  to  a  hospital 

( )n  a  biidLjc  ,ibii\c  two  stinch  ,  powerful  ascetics  were  sittinj^, 
intoning  sacred  verses  in  the  (juiet  starlight.  The  writer 
asl  ed  them  wiiu  they  wcr^  .  '  We  are  holy  men  '.  they  rei)licd. 
So  ^lic  Mi)4^estcil  tliat  inry  slmiild  leave  off  hymn-> in^iii^ 
for  lifle,  ani.1  come  and  liclp  her  to  carry  the  unknown 
ifferer  to  hospital.  N' vrr  will  she  foi ;;ct  the  astonishment 
.i.id  blazing  ai..;er  \  ith  which  they  enunciated  the  fountlation 
truth  of  ''le  Way  of  Asceticism,  th.it  Road  to  which  the 
I'ath  of  Works  and  the  Path  of  Devotion  ultimately  lead. 
'  We  ! '  they  cried,  '  we  are  holy  men  (Saniiydsi) ;  we  never  do 
anything  for  any  one  else.' 
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A>  in  ihi  West,  so  in  the  I'"„ist,  the  ap,)r;il  of  Clui>t  cf)m(  s 
to  liflc-iciit  iiKii  in  ditfrrin^'  ways;  and  tlie  study  of  tlicsc  is 
of  MO  less  importance  to  the  n)(>dcrn  psyclK  loj^ist  tlian  research 
into  tile  actual  ritual.      Here  we  can  only  touch  on  a  few. 

When  we  pass  in  review  the  pageant  unrolled  by  a  Brah- 
man s  life-story,  by  his  circlin^^  )ear  and  daily  worship,  either 
at  home  or  in  the  temple  of  his  yods,  we  cannot  but  be  freshly 
struck  by  the  interpcnetration  of  his  life,  conduct,  and  even 
etiquette,  with  the  rites  (jf  his  religion. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  l?rrdiman  making  the  mistake  we 
Westerns  too  often  commit  of  shutting  up  his  religious  beliefs 
and  his  ordinary  daily  life  in  senar.ite  compartments.  No 
Indian  merchant  need  ever  be  tempted  to  treat  his  religion  as 
a  thing  for  Sundays  only  :  its  ritual  comes  with  him  into  the 
market-place:  a  government  clerk  can  find  the  obje.'t  of  his 
wor.sliip  in  his  pens  and  papers,  a  railway  driver  in  his  en.jine. 
a  farmer  in  his  plough. 

Many  of  us  have  only  reali/eil  the  OinniprrSi-ihC  of  (,i,1  as 
the  full  meaning  of  the  Incarnation  has  gradually  dawned  on 
us  and  tinged  all  our  thinking;  but  the  rites  that  .surround 
a  Br.ahman  from  childhood  arc  based  on  his  conception  of  the 
Immanence  of  the  divine. 

lUit  what  exactly  docs  that  Immanence  imply  for  him? 
Is  it  chiefly  connected  in  his  mind  with  a  soincvhat  mechanical 
system  of  tabus  and  sanctions  ?  Or  would  it  be  possible  for 
a   Brahman  to  echo  the   great    words    of   i'ishop    Lightfoot, 
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when  he  asked  the  ciir^^rcj^Mlion  .iss(  Mit)U(l  for  his  enthionc- 
mcnt  to  inay  'that  };limpsc-i  of  the  invisihlo  rij;htci)iisnrss,  of 
the  invi'-ihli'  t;lor\-,  niipht  bo  voiichsaficl  to  liiin  ;  and  tliat  the 
I  Icriial  rrcsciict',  haiiiitinp  liim  ni^ht  and  d.iy,  ini'i^lit  rebuUc, 
iIlIit,  .sticn^^tlu'ii,  (  onifort.  ilhiiiiino.  consecrate,  and  --uhduc  the 
fccl)li-  and  wayward  inipuNcs  of  liis  own  heart  to  (jod's  lioly 
wil!  and  [iiirposc  '  ? 

And  it  is  just  because  of  the  Hindu's  belief  that  every  day 
is  Idled  full  w  itii  tlie  di\ine,  anil  tiiat  ever\-  crisis  in  life  is 
a  fre.sh  op[)ortimity  of  f^ettini;  into  contact  u  itii  a  man's  own 
^jod — his  /stadtva — that  the  Chiirnctcr  of  liis  Cod  i^  of  such 
supreme  inipoitance  to  him.  An  absentee  Ljod  has  but  little 
influence  on  the  charactei  of  his  devotee,  but  a  f^od  witli  whom 
he  is  in  constant  contact  must  lea\e  an  ineffaceable  impress 
for  f^ood  or  evil  on  the  cliaractcr  of  the  worshipi)er. 

It  is  here  that  the  most  deeply  devout  of  the  Twice-born 
are  wistfully  conscious  to-day  that  their  gods  have  failed  them. 

No  men  admire  purity  and  chastity  more  than  do  tlic 
Ikfdimans,  none  are  more  (luitk  to  detect  its  lack.  Yet, 
according  to  the  [wpular  le^'ends,  which  were  unhesitatin^^ly 
told  to  the  writer  at  the  temples  she  visited,  each  of  the  three 
^Mc.it  Hindu  gods  wears  a  livery  of  shame.  Hrahmfi  sinned 
with  his  daughter;  Siva's  symbol  is  explained  as  rccallinfj 
a  coarse  story  of  hot,  unblushing,  and  unbridled  lust ;  and 
the  S.dagrama  of  V'isnu  is  ileclarcd  to  be  a  memorial  of 
how  that  god  dchled  the  proud  chastity  of  a  married  woi.ian, 
whose  utter  fidelity  to  her  husband  (the  most  admired  of  all 
virtues  amongst  Br.dimans)  he  could  only  wreck  by  deceit. 
Could  any  of  these  gods  say  to  their  worshipper :  '  He  ye 
hoi)-,  as  I  am  holy  '  ? 

If  the  Hindu,  with  heartfelt  longing  after  a  god  of  purity, 
seeks  to  Kri.sna  (the  most  popular  avatiira  of  Vi.srui  and  the 
heio  of  the  lUiagavai/^ita),  they  turn  away  appalled  from 
the  .stories  of  his  amours.  To  those  who  know  the  age-long 
quest  of  India  there  is  nothing  more  pathetic  than  the  confes- 
sion some  men  are  making  now :   We  can  onl)'  wdiship  Krisna 
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up  to  his  twelfth  year;  after  thai  he  fails  us.  Some,  as 
pitifully,  arc  tryin^j  to  allegorize  the  stories  and  find  some 
pure  meaning'  in  each  impure  lei^cnd  ;  but  it  is  bitter  work 
for  a  boy  to  have  to  .ipologi  for  his  mother's  conduct,  or  for 
a  devotee  to  have  to  allc^^orizc  the  stories  of  his  god. 

To  the  Westerner,  with  his  different  traditions  and  m'>rc 
practical  standpoint,  it  may  .seem  incredible  that  any  people 
so  religious  as  the  Hindus  should  be  able  to  associate  d'vinity 
with  such  frankly  unoncealer'  immorality.  But  the  Hindu 
mind,  dwelling  on  power  rather  than  goodness  as  th(;  iest  of 
the  supernatural,  is  inclined  to  resent  for  his  god  any  check 
even  of  moral  consideratiop.s  which  would  seem  to  interfere 
with  h's  omnipotence.  To  him  God  is  one  to  whom  nothing 
is  impossible.  '  Thou  shalt  not '  is  a  limitation  that  can  only 
apply  to  inferior  beings.  This  habit  of  thought  finds  an  apt 
illustration  in  the  popular  saying  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter :  Worship  a  good  god  once,  for  he  may  assist  you  ; 
but  worship  an  evil  god  twice,  for  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  do 
you  hi'.rm. 

Vet  many  earnestly  religious  minds  among  the  Twice-born 
are  deeply  conscious  of  the  essential  need  of  purity  in  any 
true  conception  o(  God.  Their  worship  alone  is  in  many 
ways  calculated  to  impress  this  thought  on  them,  a  fact  that 
must  h?vc  struck  us,  as  we  studied  the  ceremonial  purity 
which  is  dci.ianded  of  the  w(jrshipper,  and  saw  how,  ere  he 
can  tread  the  temple  courts,  he  must  be  free  from  all  impurity 
contracted  by  contact  with  birth  or  death,  must  have  his  body 
washed  with  [)ure  wate'-,  and  be  clothed  in  pure  raiment.  lUit 
to  many  a  modern  Hindu,  perhaps  unconsciously  influenced 
by  Christianity,  it  is  this  very  ceremonial  purity  which  only 
heightens  the  contrast  between  it  and  thr  i''.vard  ethical 

purity  that  is  demanded  by  Hinduism  o  .^.icr  god  nor 
worshipper.  To  such  the  appeal  of  C.iist  come,  through 
the  attraction  of  His  spotless  purity,  and  thty  ieel  .hey  needs 
must  adore  the  awful  iioliness  of  the  God  He  has  re\ealed. 

Again,  the  rtisoinihty  and  I'uity  of  (ioii iut  moie  and  more 
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seen  to  be  essential  to  any  true  conception  of  the  divine. 
The  tievotion  that  is  becoming  incrcasinj^ly  common  in 
India,  the  w.nm  pergonal  devotion  of  bluihti,  can  only  be  felt 
towards  a  personal  t^od  who  takes  an  interest,  such  as  a  human 
father  might,  in  the  success  and  failure,  the  pain  and  joy,  the 
struggles  and  the  victory,  and  all  the  sacred  intimate  cares  of 
the  home  life  of  his  worshipper.  This  interest  can  never  be 
felt,  at  least  according  to  the  strict  advaitin  theory,  by  the 
impersonal  abstract  Bra/iiiut,  the  supreme  spirit,  and  so,  because 
IhaJnna  is  not  itself  personal,  it  cannot  command  the  personal 
love,  or  bliakti.  of  its  worshipper.  If  Hindus  are  turned 
away  from  the  members  of  the  trimurti  because  of  their 
characters,  they  are  equally  repelled  from  Bralinia,  the 
supreme,  because  of  its  characterlessness. 

To  some  Hindus  the  multiplicit'  of  their  gods  is  a  very 
real  difficulty.  Recently  the  writer  met  a  man  who  told  her 
that  what  had  attracted  him  to  Christianity  was  simply  the 
bewildering  number  of  his  own  gods  ;  if  there  were  so  many, 
no  single  one  could  be  all-powerful.  He  was  looking,  he 
said,  '  for  one  tree  and  was  lost  in  a  thicket ',  and  this  had 
drawn  him  to  the  Tree  of  Life  ;  while  a  non-Christian  Krah- 
man  owned  to  her  that  he  was  bewildered  by  the  contradictory 
stories  told  in  the  Purdnas  ot  the  same  gods,  which  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  harmonize  :  '  the  stories  all  contradict  each 
other',  he  said,  '  but  none  of  them  depict  God  as  good  ;  so  we 
are  up  against  the  old  difficulty,  '  not  good  then  not  God  "  '. 

The  modern  Comparative  Study  of  Kcligioii  is  also  influ- 
encing the  thoughtful  I  lindu.  The  real  students—  not  the  half- 
educated,  who  are  (like  ihc  half-educated  amongst  liuropeans  ') 
easily  mesmerized  by  phrases  and  deceived  by  superficial 
generalizations,  but  the  true  ."cholars  amongst  the  Twice- 
born — .ire  discovering  diat  the  phallic  symbols  which  they* 
have  been  taught  to  worship  are  not  a  unique  revelation  to 
the  Hindus,  but  are  still  worshipped  all  over  the  world  by 
peojiles  in  a  far  lower  state  of  civilization  than  themselves. 
To  man\-  of  them   it  has  been  a  real  astonishment  to  learn 
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that  this  worship  is  still  prevalent  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  in  the 
Celebes,  on  the  slave  coast  of  West  Africa,  on  the  Congo  and 
many  other  places  of  primitive  culture.  Some,  like  the  late 
Svanij  Vivelcrmar.da,  'asserted  without  a  vestige  of  evidence 
that  the  linga  is  no  phallus  but  a  model  of  a  sacred  hill  .'• 
Hut  scholarly  Hindus  have  too  true  a  feeling  after  accuracy 
to  acce[)t  such  an  assertion :  they  feci  that  phallic  worship 
mu.-t  have  been  imported  into  their  faith  from  non-Aryan 
sources,  and  that,  to  the  modern  man,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not 
filly  represent  the  God  of  t..e  w  hole  earth. 

Again,  a  growing  number  of  scholars  amongst  the  Hindus 
are  studying  the  literature  and  the  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  There  they  see  how  men,  their  own  equals  in  culture 
and  philosophic  attainments,  were  for  a  time  under  the  sway  of 
a  degrading  idolatry.  They  read  in  the  legends  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  gods  stories  of  lust,  cruelty,  and  deceit  to  which  no 
honourable  man  would  stoop.  They  see  how  for  a  time  the 
Greeks  and  the  Roman;;  tried  to  allegorize  these  stories,  how 
again  they  tried  by  means  of  Ncoplatonism  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  higher  instincts  of  mankind,  much  as  Theosoph>'  is 
vainly  striving  to  do  to-day.  ]5ut  they  see  how  the  despised 
religion  of  Christ  la  religion  which  in  those  days  also  was 
thought  at  first  to  be  only  fit  for  slaves  and  the  off-scouring  of 
mankind)  at  last  conquered  the  pride  of  the  Roman  and  the 
subtle  intellect  of  the  Greek  by  the  power  of  its  love,  its 
purity,  its  conquest  of  death,  and  above  all,  by  the  continuing 
life-giving  presence  amongst  its  members  of  it-  Risen  Loid. 

'One  qucsti'in  ',  says  Dr.  Tylor,  one  of  the  greatest  of  An- 
thropologists, 'the  student  will  often  ask  Iiimself — how  it  is 
that  faiths  once  mighty  and  earnest  fall  into  decay  and  others 
take  their  place.  ...  It  needs  hut  a  glance  through  history  nt 
the  wrecks  of  old  religions  to  see  how  they  failed  from  within. 
The  priests  of  I'.gypt,  who  once  represented  the  most 
.ulvanccd  knowledge  of  their  time,  came  to  fancy  that  man- 
kind hail  no  more  to  learn,  and  upheld  their  tradition  against 
'    l'ari|iihar.  Mtuiirri  l\,-li'.:ioii^  Mivtineiils  in  In,!:,!,  p.  4^5. 
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all  newer  wisdom,  till  the  world  passed  them  by  and  left  them 
grovelling  in  superstition.  The  priests  of  Greece  ministered 
in  rplendid  temples  and  had  their  fill  of  wealth  and  honours, 
but  men  who  sought  the  secret  of  a  good  life  found  that  this 
w.Ts  not  the  business  of  the  Sanctuary,  and  turned  away  to  the 
philosophers.  Unless  a  religion  can  hold  its  place  in  the  front 
of  science  and  morals,  it  may  only  gradually,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  lose  its  place  in  the  nation,  but  all  the  power  of  state- 
craft and  all  the  wealth  of  the  temples  will  not  save  it  from 
eventually  yielding  to  a  belief  that  takes  in  higher  knowledge 
anri  tc-  :hcs  better  life. '  ' 

1  he  appeal  of  Ch'ist  to  Hindus  lies  often  in  the  Dynamic 
Power  He  offers  them,  for  in  this  power  lies  '  the  secret  of  a  good 
life'.  A  Brahman  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  writer  told 
her  that  the  thing  he  had  felt  he  most  lacked  in  his  life  was 
power.  The  longing  for  this  grew  on  him,  and  one  day  he 
arranged  all  his  idols  and  repeated  the  appropriate  mantras 
which  he  had  been  told  would  work  a  miracle  ;  but  nothing 
happened,  no  voice  spoke,  and  he  was  more  than  ever  conscious 
of  the  spiritu.il  weakness  within  him.  In  his  anxiety  to 
obtain  power  he  even  resorted  to  black  magic,  and  on  the 
dark  fourteenth  (the  Kail  iaiitrdas'i)  ate  the  flesh  of  a  goat 
offered  to  Kali  and  Kala,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  Sakti.  But 
all  was  in  vain,  till  one  day  in  the  street  of  a  distant  town  he 
heard  some  simple,  unlearned  Bible-women  si>cak  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  He  had  never  heard  of  such  rt  thing  as 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  on  his  return  he  went  to  a  mis- 
sionary near  his  own  home  to  ask  more  about  these  matters. 
After  some  conversation  the  missionary  prayed  with  him, 
and,  as  he  prayed,  the  lirahman  became  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  quiet  peace  and  power  in  his  own  heart.  Then, 
with  beautiful  Kastern  childlikeness,  he  resolved  to  imitate 
Christ  in  every  minute  detail  of  his  daily  life,  and,  as  he 
followed,  he  found  the  power  he  sought. 

A  short  time  ago,  whilst  staying  in  the  hills,  the  writer  had 
'  Tylor,  Aiilh)opi>li>ii}\  p,  372. 
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an  illiiininatin;^  convi-i-atiun  witli  a  spiritially-mirnlcd  ascetic. 
\\\:h  charniiiv;  cdurtox'  this  Sann\asi  liad  spread  a  blanket 
rnr  liei  in  U<>\\{  of  lu^  nioantain  (Uvellin-.r.  in  fider  that,  sineo 
i,(ith  were  scek-crs  after  tnitli.  tiu'\-  mi.,  t  sit  for  a  while  and 
take  coiiiisJ  t('L;elhcr.  It  was  a  niornin^L,'  of  unf(ir;;ettali:c 
l)e,iuty:  the  crest  and  pinnacles  of  every  hill  were  shu|>ly  out- 
lined against  a  blue  winter  sk\-.  and  a  lake  lay  like  a  t;reen 
emerald  at  their  feet.  The  ascctie  explaiiud  his  (piesl  in 
perfect  l.nc^dish.  He  had,  he  said,  no  feelinLj  of  sin,  ami 
indeed  no  need  of  fortdveness,  since  (iiil  dwelt  in  hiin  ;  he 
liad  passed  beyonil  the  Karma-m.MLja  and  took  no  inler>  -t  in 
iiliilatry;  he  believed  in  the  good  in  ever\-  relii;ion  ;  all  was 
just  a  matter  of  pro;^n-e>s.  Wiiat,  however,  he  was  seekini;-  for 
was  a  Siif^mitaii,  one  wl^o  should  lead  the  nations  into  truth. 
f..r  unless  a  .Superman  tlirected  them,  they  wandered  asiiay  r 
darkness  and  error.  To  such  a  seeker  after  tiuth.  the  appeal  of 
Clirist  may  come  in  the  realization  that  our  Lord  is  indeed  the 

c... „...,    •,-,.•>•  (\...\  -.n,!  ver\-  Man  ,  Cor  whom  the  work!   is 

waitin:^.  the   .Son  of  .Man,  who,  fulfdlini;   the   desires  and   thr 
heroic  lraditi<i;is  of  all  nations,  sliall  lead  tlu  m  into  Tiiith. 

One  !^reat  te-t  of  an\-  rel!i;ion  is  the  coiulition  of  ihc  W'lniuii 
iiihi  l.iltlr  (  lahiicn  undt-r  its  swa\- :  hoes  iti;ive  tliem  a  fearless 
unshadowed  life:-'  D.ies  it  aim  at  safcL^uardin.L,'  their  inde- 
feasible ri-lu  to  freedom,  health,  and  haijpiness  ?  .\nd  docs  it 
"dve  them  roma;.;e  wh.en  the-e  tail? 

•  It  is  the  n.iture  of  women  '.  says  Manu.  '  to  scduc  e  men  in 
the  world.'  '  '  iWh.u  ereatini,'  them)  Manu  allotted  to  women 
(a  love  of  their)  bed.  of  tluir  scat  and  of  ornament,  impure 
desna  s.  wrath,  dishonesty,  malice,  and  l)atl  conduct.'  -  And 
from  this  belief  in  woman  as  the  temptress,  not  the  helpmate, 
of  ui.m  the  seclusion  of  w.^meii  n.iturally  tollows:  'Tjiioiii^di 
ihei;  passion  for  men.  thrMii-h  their  mutable  temper.  throui;h 
their  n. aural  heart le.-.suess,  they  become  di<loy.d  towards  their 
liu.sbands,    however    carefully   the  >■    m,i\-    be  -uardcd    in   this 
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(world).' '  1)(  'adiiif;  punishments  may  be  inflicted  on  tiicm  : 
'on  i.omen,  infants,  men  oi  lisouicrcd  mind,  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  \  ic  kill  .  shall  inflict  pnnishrr'-nl  v  itii  a  whip,  a  cane,  or 
a  1  ope  and  the  hkc.' -  And  a^Mi,  :  'A  wife,  a  son,  a  -iavc. 
apii[)il,  ami  a  (younger)  brother  of  the  full  blood,  who  havccom- 
nittctl  faul'  may  be  beaten  with  a  rope  or  a  split  bamboo.'  ' 
And,  !\ilc  modern  Hindu  custom  often  rises  superior  to 
Mai  '1,  that  ancient  lawgiver  still  exercise-.  ,i  tremendous  influ- 
ence on  p"i)ul.ir  ideas  cgarding  women  and  tlio  treatment 
th.it  is  tht      due. 

We  have  seen  the  other  sorrow  .  that  her  beliefs  brin^  on 
a  I  lind  I  wom.m,  such  as  early  marriage,  a  co-wife,  and  widow- 
ho.  '  ;  and  now  the  cj  icstion  we  have  to  ask  is  :  What  courage 
,ind  L:(jiisolalioii  d<  es  her  religion  afford  her  to  meet  these 
troubles  ?  Crises  test  ncjt  only  men  but  also  creeds.  '  Psycho- 
logically regarded,  then,' says  Dr.  ,Marctt^  in  an  illuminative 
chapter,  '  the  function  of  religion  is  to  restore  men's  confidence 
when  it  is  shaken  b)'  crisis.  Men  do  not  seek  cri-is  ;  they  would 
always  run  away  from  it,  if  they  could.  .  . .  Religion  is  the  facing 
of  the  unknown  It  is  the  courage  in  i";  that  brings  comfort.' 
Now  an  Indi.iii  woman  stands  pitifull)'  in  need  of  comfort 
and  courage  ;  .i  religion  that  has  taught  her  that  she  herself  is 
not  trus- worth)-,  and  that  h.is  pressed  her  down  to  the  status 
of  a  sla\e,  is  not  one  l<)  imbue  her  with  courage  at  the  crises 
of  life  :  and  she  is  afraid  of  so  many  things  !  She  is  afraid  of 
harm  being  done  to  he;  unboi  n  child  ;  afraid  that  through  the 
malice  of  evil  powers  she  may  bear  no  child  at  all,  and  so  be 
■  upersedetl  ;  afraid  of  death  ;  afraid  of  ghosts  and  the  dead  ; 
iiul,  above  all.  afraid  of  the  most  tci  rible  of  lates,  widowhood  ; 
,my  of  which  calamities  may  befall  her  through  the  black 
malice  of  m.ilevolent  powers,  'u  through  the  noxious  K...nia 
.she  has  herself  accumuhited.  In  hn  fe,ir  she  resembles  some 
lonely,    frightened   child,   shut   u[)   in   a   dark   deserted    house. 
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Outside  arc  honilile  powers  and  >li;ii)cs  picssini,'  wiih  leering' 
fares  .-tfjainst  tlie  window-inincs  and  striving  to  get  in  ;  the 
terrified  child  runs  from  casement  to  casement  and  from  door 
to  door,  tryin-,',  with  shaking,  trembling  fingers,  to  fasten  this 
bolt  and  lurn  that  Idck  more  securely  by  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer  ; 
all  the  time,  how.ver,  she  is  throwing  terrified  lojks  over  her 
shoulder,  lest,  while  -he  is  iaslening  one  door,  another  should 
have  been  pri/cd  open,  and  some  evil  thing  be  upon  her! 
At  birth,  at  marriage,  and  at  all  special  sca.sons  of  happiness, 
over-rejoicing  and  imdiluted  delight  may  have  opened  some 
such  passage-door  to  evil,  and  so  h.df  her  strength  must  be 
spent  in  averting  the  evil  eye  and  the  malicious  jealousies  of 
the  powers  of  darkness.  To  her  the  appeal  of  Christ  comes 
with  special  foice  through  the  realization  of  llis  mission  tu 
give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  .shadow 
(.«f  death,  and  of  His  revelation  of  the  love  of  God  surround- 
ing her  on  every  side,  seeking,  like  the  very  sunlight  it  is, 
every  crack  and  crannie  through  which  it  ma>-  penetrate 
and  disperse  her  dread.  Oppo.sed  to  the  misshapen,  shadowy 
powers  of  darkness,  comes  to  her  the  Light  of  the  World, 
and,  in  exchange  for  a  creed  that  would  enslave  her,  He 
offers  Liberty,  Joy,  antl  the  Healing  of  her  sorrows. 

We  have  deliberate!}-  left  out  of  this  book  any  di.scussion  of 
the  rhilo.sophy  of  Ikahmanism,  for  tliat  is  being  dealt  with  by 
other  writers  in  the  scries  ;  but  here  for  one  moment  we  must 
pause  to  look  at  two  ideas  that  lie  at  the  base  of  all 
Jjrahmanical  thought  and  riles  :  A'.iniin  and  Traiismigfation} 
It  is  in  the  working  out  of  these  two  undivorceable  ideas 
that  a  Hindu,  as  we  have  already  shown.-  fmds  his  answer  to 
the  riddle  that  has  pu/./.!ed  all  thoughtful  peoi)le :  the  in- 
eciualities  of  life  and  'the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all 
this  unintelligible  world  '.  Why  is  one  man  born  poor,  or 
maimed,  or  a  prc)-  to  wicked   passions  i'     Why   has  another 

'   Cf.  the  writer'?  nvtiric  (ni  the  '  Tyr.miiy  of  the  I'nst '  in  the  Clin/lnii^r. 
July  ?n.  1017 
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a  fair  field  and  cvcrythiiii;  in  In',  tavoui-  in  the  race  of  lifci^ 
To  such  ([ucstionin^.s  the  Hindu  answers:  It  is  the  law  of 
Karma,  uorkin^,'  itself  out  thnjugh  various  transmigrations  ; 
and  to  such  an  answer  we  are  bound  to  pay  the  deference  of 
a  fair  and  sympathetic  hearing,  for  it  is  an  obvious  effort  to 
defend  the  ultimate  righteousness  on  which  he,  as  much  as  we, 
feel  that  the  government  of  this  world  is  based.  '  Shall  not ', 
he  too  asks,  '  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? ' 

Now  at  first  sight  the  law  of  Karma  docs  seem  a  fair  law. 
The  answer  to  the  burthen  of  the  m)-stery,  to  the  riddle  of  all 
life's  inequalities,  it  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the  deeds  of  past 
births,  for  Karma  is  the  accumulated  energy  of  a  man's  past 
actions  in  his  previous  lives.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
popular  beliefs  as  to  the  working  of  this  law.  To  turn  now  to 
its  classic  e.\position :  As  Manu  words  it,'  •  What  wombs  this 
individual  soul  enters  in  this  worKl,  and  in  consequence  of 
what  actions,  learn  the  particulars  of  that  at  large  and  in  due 
order.  Those  who  committed  mortal  s\x\s{.Ua/idpiitaL-a)  having 
passed  during  large  numbers  of  years  through  dreadful  hells, 
obtain,  after  the  expiration  of  (that  term  of  punishinent)  the 
following  births.  The  slayer  of  a  Krahman  enters  the  womb 
of  a  dog,  a  pig,  an  ass,  a  camel,  a  cow,  a  g.iat.  a  sheep,  a  deer, 
a  bird,  a  Gini/n/a  (i.e.  a  -Sweeper  or  other  outcaste),  and  a 
I^iikkasa  (i.e.  a  despised  member  of  mi.xed  caste).  A  Brahman 
who  drinks  (the  spirituous  liquor  called)  Surd  shall  enter  the 
bodies  of  small  and  large  insects,  of  moths,  of  birds  feeding  on 
ordure,  and  of  destructive  beasts.  .-\  Brahman  who  steals 
the  gold  of  a  l^rahman  shall  pass  a  thousand  limes  through 
the  bodies  of  spiders,  snakes  and  lizards,  of  aquatic  animals, 
and  of  destructive  /'isdats  ,i.c.  witches).  The  violator  of 
a  guru's  bed  (enters)  ,i  hundred  times  (the  forms)  of  grasses, 
shrubs  and  crecper.s,  likewise  of  carnivorous  (animals)  and  of 
(beasts)  with  fangs  and  of  those  doing  cruel  deeds.'  - 

In    another    place    Maiiu'    shows    how    picturestpiely   the 
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l.nni^linunt  Ms  llic  cnirc,  toi  ni  his  next  life-  ;in  informer  has 
a  i..iil-snuiliiii;  ii".sc,  '  .i  cilunmiator.  a  stinking  breath;  a 
stealer  of  si.iiii.  deficiency  in  limbs;  he  who  adulterates  (p;rain), 
redundant  limbs;  a  stealer  of  (cooked)  food,  dyspepsia;  a 
stealer  of  the  words  (of  the  Veda*.  dumbn<-^-, ;  a  stealer  of 
clothes,  while  lcpros\-  ;  a  liorse-stealer,  lanu'ness.  The  stealer 
of  a  lamp  will  l)ecome  blind  ;  he  who  extinguishes  it  will 
beccmc  one-eyed  ;  injury  (to  sentient  beings)  is  punished  by 
a  -eneral  sickliness;  an  adulterer  (will  have)  swcllinf^:.  (in  his 
liiiib-i.  Thus  in  consecjuence  of  a  remnant  of  (tlie  ^u\h  of 
former)  crime-,  are  born  idiots,  dumb,  blind,  de.if  anil  deformed 
men.  who  are  (all)  despised  by  the  virtuous.' 

I'erhaps  the  virtuous  mit^ht  be  justified  in  their  contemptuous 
attitude,  if  they  covdd  be  absolulelj-  sure  that  the  unfortunate 
persons  hatl  committed  tluse  offences  in  a  previous  birth.  But 
sujiposin-  they  h.id  not  '^  Suppose  the  law  of  Karm.i  were  only 
.1  delusion,  not  a  solution  of  the  riddle  alter  alP  Then  how 
terriblt  is  the  wronj^  that  it  inflicts  on  the  dumb  .and  thi;  blind, 
the  halt  and  the  lame,  who,  in  ;iddition  to  their  heavy  atlliction, 
have  to  bear  the  heavier  weight  of  the  contempt  of  all 
mankind. 

It  is  this  belief,  by  the  way,  that  is  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  h(.si)italsand  a.sylums  have  played  so  small  apart  in  Hindu 
charity,  uiuil  the  follower-  Christ  diowed  the  way:  for  the 
privilege  of  the  virtuous  was  not  to  relieve  pain,  but  to  despi:,e 
the  sufferers. 

l.ven,  however,  if  the  existence  of  such  a  law  as  that  of 
Kaima  could  ever  be  proved,  is  it  so  certain  that  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  eternal  justice  ? 

There  was  once  .i  .school  in  h'.ngland  for  children  whose 
parents  were  abroad,  and  the  discipline  of  that  school  was 
conducted  on  the  following  line-.  The  head  ma:.tcr  use 
wait  till  after  nightfall,  when  all  the  children  were  aslcci)  and  in 
their  happy  slumbers  had  completely  forgotten  any  little 
peccadilloes  committed  during  the  day,  and  then  he  -vould 
suddenly  descend  on  them  and  whip  them  soundly  for  their 
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fortjiitnii  r.uilts  'I'd  tcnificcl,  liclplc-^s,  clin ;,in;.;  cliildrrii, 
roused  hv  ibis  sudden  pain  in  the  d.iikncss  of  ni;^lit,  \\llui^i 
there  '■eem  ti>  l)e  iustjcc  in  th  t  piiiii  hineiit,  ulieii  tliey  (!i<l  tVit 
even  icineinljrr  tli(-  errors  tm  uiiieh  llic)'  wen  Ucin;^'  puni-hed  / 
i'Xiul  siinil.irl)',  liow  can  a  man  assent  to  the  justice  of  sonic 
punislnuent.  wlicii  lie  does  not  even  know  foi-  w  li.it  crime  lie  is 
bcinjj  punished,  or  in  wiiicii  of  his  supposed  past  lives  he  ni.i>- 
have  committed  it  ^ 

There  is  justice,  ol  course,  in  reaping  in  this  Hie  what  one  is 
Conscious  oncseli  ol  ha^in;,;  snwn.  '  A-,  a  man  so,vs,  so  sli.dl 
he  reap'  has  its  Indian  ci>unter[iarl  in  the  line  sa\-in^' : 

'lie  who  plants  ni.in^(jes,  niatii;oes  shall   he  e.it  ; 
Whoso  plants  tlioins,  thorns  shall   wound  his  feet.' 

l)Ut  that  is  a  veiy  ditterent  thini;  !rom  rea[)in_L;  in  aiiulher  lile 
what  one  is  not  conscious  ol  having  sown. 

After  all,  this  doctrine  does  not  solve  the  ptoblem  of  life  ;  it 
rather  evades  it  by  merely  pushing,'  the  riddle  a  stai^^e  or  two 
farther  back.  .Suppose  ;i  man  is  lame  in  this  life,  Manu  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  is  because  he  stole  a  horse  in  his 
previous  birth  ;  '  if  wc  sec  a  vulture,  we  are  to  believe  tiiat  in 
a  former  life  it  must  iiav(  been  a  man  who  stole  meat;-  while 
a  person  who  steals  jfiain  in  this  life  becomes  a  rat  in  his  next 
birth.'  lUit  does  th.it  answer  the  question  ic'/'j'  he  stole .='  No. 
a  pandit  will  simpl>'  tell  )ou  that  the  man  owes  ids  bcin;^ 
a  thief  to  liis  bad  Kaniin,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  accumulatetl 
eneri^y  of  his  past  evil  actions  has  made  him  a  thief,  liut 
then  we  have  to  ^o  back  t(j  a  previous  birth  and  ask  wh.it  led 
him  to  do  those  evil  actions  ih.at  accumul.ited  this  baneful 
Karma,  and  we  are  told  that  his  ill  deeds  in  a  still  earlier  life 
must  have  d<>ne  so,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  We  can  i;et  no  clue 
to  what  letl  to  the  very  first  evil  ileed,  but  its  responsibility 
is  alwayt  put  on  the  no.xious  Karma  of  a  [jiesious  lile,  like 
a  mor.d    luKise-tliat-Jack-built,    or,   as    Siinkaraii'tijii   him.self 
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s.iy.s,'  like  ■  ;m  endless  cliaiii  of  Ijliiul  men  iLMiliiv.;  other  liliml 
men'.  Il'.'W  imlccd  can  a  law  whirh  ruts  armss  all  noiMinal 
responsibility  for  sin  make  for  ri^,'litcoiisncs->  ? 

Wlien  a  thoiii;lUful  Ilimiu  feels  that  the  tlieniy  of  Karma 
niul  Transmii^'ration  does  not  answer  for  nim  tlie  litldle  oflile, 
but  mcrel)'  evades  it,  he  be^n'ns  to  ask  this  <]U('stion  :  Does  it 
niakr  ;.mO(1?  In  actual  present-day  life  iloes  the  working' out 
(if  this  law  make  for  righteousness?  lie  is  told,  doubtless, 
that  it  makes  for  a  certain  morality,  because  a  man  is  afraid 
to  do  evil,  lest  he  be  punished  for  it  in  a  future  life,  anil  is 
anxious  to  do  ^^ood  and  rea[)  the  rew.ird  in  other  rebirths. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  w  11  doubt  whether  a  consciou- 
workiuL;  for  marks  does  leatl  to  the  hiL;liest  morality,  f<ir 
he  sees  that  the  noblest  men  around  him  are  not  ijoverned  !)>• 
an)-  such  motive,  but  by  a  simple  desire  to  do  rij,dit.  Hul 
he  knows,  too,  that  the  splendid  band  of  reformers  who 
are  working;  for  the  uplift  of  India  are  faced,  among  other 
thing's,  by  two  '^rai  problems:  caste  and  the  question  of  child 
widows.  And  he  realizes  that  it  is  the  law  of  Karma  ihat  i^ 
dirccll)'  responsible  for  both  of  these  abuses.  An  uutcaste,  sa>' 
a  Sweei)er,  who,  with  his  children  after  him,  is  condemned  to 
empt)'  slops  for  ever  and  ever,  must  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts 
without  the  city  wall,  for  he  is  by  his  very  birth  shown  to  be 
a  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  felon,  w  ho,se  offence  was  very 
likely  that  of  murdering  a  Ihahman.-  'The  dwellings  of 
Ci/ji/i'iicts  and  Srd/'trias  '  (i.e.  outcastes),  says  Manu,  '  shall  be 
outside  the  village,  .  .  .  and  their  wealth  (shall  be)  dogs  and 
donkeys.  Their  dress  (shall  be)  the  garments  of  the  dead, 
(they  shall  eat)  their  food  from  broken  dishes,  black  iron  (shall 
be)  their  ornaments,  and  they  must  always  wander  from  [ilace 
to  place.  A  man  who  fulfds  a  religious  duty  shall  not  seek 
intercourse'^  with  them;    their  transactions  (shall  be)  among 

'    Vci'intti  Siitra  {S.  I!.  /:'.  ii),  ii.  S7- 

*  /.(Ci'j-  of  M.mu  (,V,  /,'.  I:,  xxvl,  \ii,  \.  55, 

'  Miu-h  (if  this  IS  no(k:id  letter  to-d.iy.  In  K,"itliiawrir,fi)r  inst.nnce.finci.il 
carriages  are  set  apart  on  trams  for  oiitCiistcs  (these  (  arri.iges  .irc  labelled 
/V/nA),  ami  they  are  alloued  to  enter  no  other.      I'hc  writer's  Sweeper  w.is 
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themselves,  ami  tlicir  mariMj^es  uitli  their  (.([iials.  Their  fo<ul 
\h:\]\  be  ^ivcp.  tlicin  by  other--  (th.m  an  Arjaii  ;;ivcr)  in 
a  broken  iHnIi  ;  at  nii^IUs  tliey  sli.ill  not  walk  about  in  vilia^jes 
and  ill  towns.  11)- day  tli:y  may  [,'<' '''^""1  f^'"' I'lc  purpose  of 
their  work,  tlistini^uishcd  by  marks  at  the  kinf,''s  cninm.uui, 
and  they  ^hall  carry  out  the  C(jrp^e^  of  persons  who  h.ivc  no 
relatives.'  ' 

I'.ven  the  caste  above  the  omcastcs  must,  accordin,:;  to  Maiui 
always  be  k(  pt  in  subjection  to  nr.lhm,ui>.  If  a  Sudra 
'nunlions  the  name  .and  ca-^les  of  the  ( r\vice-l")rn»  witii  con- 
tumely, .III  iron  n.iil,  ten  hn^crs  loi  ,,  ^liall  be  thni-.t  into  his 
mouth.  If  lie  arru^'anlly  teaches  liralimaiis  tluir  duty,  thi- 
kin^f  shall  cause  hot  oil  to  be  poured  into  hi.s  mouth  and  intcj 
his  ears'.-  No  one  of  low  i.iste  eould  ever  hope  to  rise  b)' 
etiucation  or  exertion  or  innate  genius  to  a  higher  state,  for 
',1  Sudra,  thout^h  emancipated  by  his  ma  Ur,  is  not  released 
from  servitude,  since  that  is  innate  in  him  ,  who  can  set  him 
free  fiom  it  ? '  ' 

Much  o(  the  uniesl  in  India  has  been  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  Hritish  (ioveinmeiU  in  thiowiiiL;  wide  open  the  ^'ates  of 
opportunity  to  high-born  and  low-born  alike.  It  is  dilTicult 
for  people  at  home  to  realize  the  di.stinction  between  the 
selfish  agitator,  who  is  scheming  to  retain  all  his  class 
l)rivileges,  and  the  true  rcfor<ner  who  is  really  anxious  for 
the  uplift  of  India.  The  test  is  ,simpl>-  to  discover  how  either 
is  willing  to  treat  the  outcastes  and  the  low-castes  ;  for  to  the 
true  reformer,  and  there  arc  many  such,  who  realizes  that  the 
world  is  moving  from  'caste  to  contract '.  and  that  India  must 
move  in  the  same  direction,  if  she  is  to  take  her  true  place  in 
the  world  and  be  able  to  utilize  all  her  wealth  of  intellect 
wherever  lodged,  caste  is  no  privilege  to  be  clung  to,  but  a  fetter 
to  be  snapped. 

made  to  miss  lii.s  tr.iiii  .ind  kept  .ill  one  Mtter  winter  nij^ht  on  .m  iin- 
shcUercd  pl.Utorni,  because  there  happened  to  be  no  such  i  arriayc  on  the 
train.     The  Twice-born  are  defiled  by  the  men;  touch  of  the  outc.iste. 

'  /.iiTcj-  olM.inii  [S.  II.  I'..  XXV ),  X,  vv.  51  ft'. 

'■'  Ibid,  viii,  vv.  271  If.  ■"  IbiU.  \iii,  \ .  414. 
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Hut  ca>tc  tlocs  not  only  injure  tlv  opf  vesscd  and  the  down- 
trodden:  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  how  enormously  it 
must  increase  the  difficulty  of  learnint,' the  gracf  and  pi.wci  of 
Inunilit}-  (difficult  cnou;^h  for  any  mortal,  lun'opcan  or  Hindu  !) 
for  a  Ikfdiman,  who  believes  that  his  hi-h  position  is  due  to  his 
own  merits  in  the  forgotten  past,  and  that  the  world  is  simply 
made  for  him. 

'  A  JSrahman,  c<'miiv4  into  existuice,  is  born  as  the  highest 
on  earth,  the  lord  of  all  created  beings,  for  the  protection  of 
the  treasury  of  the  law.  Whatever  exi>ts  in  the  world  is  the 
property  of  the  Hrfdimau  ;  on  account  of  the  — cellencc  ol 
his  origin  the  Brfdiman  is.  indeed,  entitled  to  it  all.  '1  he 
Brfdiman  eats  but  his  own  food,  wears  but  hi^  own  apparel, 
bestows  but  his  own  in  alms  ;  othei  mortals  subsi-t  through  the 
benevolence  of  the  iir.lhman.' ' 

Or  again,  how  is  a  man  to  overcome  seirishne.--s  when  his 
o\\  n  sacred  law  teaches  him  that  '  No  cllcction  of  wealth  must 
be  made  b\-  a  .^iidra,  even  though  he  be  able  (to  d"  it);  tor 
a  Sudra  wlio  has  acquired  wealth  gives  pain  to  15r;ihmans' .^ - 
1  low  '\ud  the.-c  laws  must  make  ii  for  a  15r;lhman  to  avoid  the 
pride  and  selfishness  and  self-assertion  of  a  self-made  man  who 
ha.,  wuii  everything  through  his  own  past  merits,  and  how- 
difficult  they  mu.-t  make  it  for  him  to  attain  that  sclf-repre.ssiou 
and  lowliness  which  are  the  Hindu  ideal. 

■  The  very  greatness  of  his  original  position  intensifies  the 
heroism  of  a  HnUiman  who  becomes  a  Christian.  One  may 
well  doubt  if  any  but  an  Indian  can  appreciate  the  wrench  it 
is  to  a  Twice -born  to  cn)ss  over  and  take  sides  with  Chiist. 
He  stakes  everything  on  the  truth  of  the  unseen.  He  ilings 
away  a  position  that  he  has  been  taught  from  his  earliest  days 
he  owes  to  his  past  merit ;  and,  if  after  all  he  should  be  making 
a  mistake,  he  knows  th.it  he  will  pay  for  it  in  his  future  life  by 
being  born  at  best  as  a  hcavenger.  Every  Hindu  is  a  u'an 
of  the  strongest  don.estic  affection,  but,  by  taking  this  step 
of  joining  the  Christian  Church,  he    ahnost    invariably    cuts 
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himself  off  for  ever  from  mother  and  sister,  wife  and  child. 
Above  all,  he  cannot  perform  the  funeral  cereinoMies  for 
his  father,  and.  if  he  is  makinL,^  a  mistake,  that  mistake  imperils 
his  father's  future  lives  as  well  as  his  own.  (.A  Hindu  can  well 
understand  wliat  is  im[)licd  in  our  Lord's  words:  'Let  the 
dcai'  bury  their  dead,  but  follow  thou  me'.)  A  convert 
realizes  also  the  awful  pain  he  is  causing  his  relatives,  and 
the  degradation  and  shame  they  feel  that  he  is  bringing  on 
them.  Very  often,  as  we  have  .seen,  they  will  treat  him  as 
h'tcrally  dead  to  them,  and  even  perform  a  Sraddha  for  him. 

.Surely  it  behoves  every  follower  of  Christ,  in  whatever 
'  service '  he  may  be,  to  offer  to  the  new  convert  every  consola- 
tion that  love  and  tact,  sympathy  and  kindness,  can  suggest  ; 
but  the  real  power  to  give  solace  hes  with  Him  who  welcomes 
the  Twice-born  into  the  new  family  of  God  with  the  words : 
'  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren,  or 
parents,  or  children,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Ciod's  sake,  who  .shall 
not  receive  manifold  more  in  this  time,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  eternal  life  '.'  We  outsiders  cannot  gauge  the  cost  of 
the  consecration,  but  neither  can  we  tell  the  depth  of  the  joy 
that  such  obedience  brings  ;  only  we  know  that  some  day  to 
such  will  be  given  the  honour  meet  for  Confessors,  for  these 
are  they  that  have  followed  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth. 
These  were  purchased  from  among  men  to  be  the  firstfruits 
unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb.- 

Caste  and  its  attendant  evils,  however,  arc  not  the  only 
effects  of  the  law  of  Karma  and  Transmigration.  As  wc  have 
noticed  before,  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  child-widow  that  the 
fruit  of  this  law  is  most  clearly  shown.  l-Acry  Hindu  love.- 
children  and,  were  it  not  for  this  theory,  would  show  them 
.sympathy  in  their  hour  of  need  ;  but  the  popular  exposition  of 
the  law  of  Karma  teaches  that,  if  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she 
will  be  punished  by  becoming  a  widow  during  seven  successive 
rebirths,  and  therefore  a  widow  is  ipso  facto  an  adulteress, 
detected,  exposed,  and  sentenced.  Does  it  .seem  likely  that 
'  S.  Luke  xviii.  ;y,  30.  ■   Kcv.  .\iv.  4. 
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;i  theory  wliicli  brands  a  little  child  fioni  her  earliest  years  as 
a  bad  woman  will  help  her  to  grow  up  into  a  good  one  ? 

It  is,  however,  when  a  reforiiicr  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
community  to  undertake  some  action  for  the  common  weal 
that  he  feels  the  full  weight  of  the  dead  hand  of  Karma  upon 
him,  for  this  theory  breeds  the  rankest  individualism.  All 
action  leads  to  Karma :  good  action  leads  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  good  Karma,  and  evil  action  stores  up  noxious 
Karma,  but  both  alike  tie  the  individual  to  the  wheel  of 
rebirth  ;  so  that,  in  the  popular  belief,  whilst  it  is  good  to  do 
good,  it  is  better  still  to  do  nothing  at  all 

It  is  his  belief  in  Kar^'a  that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  persuade 
an  Indian  to  take  an  intere-t  in  sixh  things  as  the  sanitation 
ot  his  village  (.^ince,  if  people  die  of  cholera,  it  is  owing  to  their 
evil  Karma,  not  to  infection)  ;  to  mend  a  road  (for  the  upset  of 
a  cart  and  the  death  of  owner  or  bullocks  is  necessarily  due  to 
maleficent  Karma,  not  to  carelessness)  ;  to  raise  the  age  of 
child-marriage  (seeing  that,  if  the  immature  wife  dies,  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  bestiality  of  her  husband,  but  ix  hypothesi  to  her 
own  Karma) :  or  to  recruit  for  the  army,  since  victory  will  go 
to  the  side  that  hai)pens  to  have  the  better  Karma. 

The  popular  belief  is  that  a  man  has  to  be  born  eight 
million  four  hundred  thousand  times  before  he  can  obtain 
release  ;  according  to  his  Karma,  he  will  be  born  an  ant, 
a  beast,  a  bird,  or  a  man  of  high  or  of  low  caste,  the  best 
Karma  being  rewarded  by  birth  as  a  Ikahman.  But  the  chief 
end  of  a  Hindu  is  to  cut  short  all  these  rebirths,  whether  good 
cr  bad,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  We  have  seen  .some  of 
the  methods  by  which  he  endeavours  to  do  this,  such  as 
mentioning  the  name  of  Rama  at  the  moment  of  death,  or 
dying  as  a  Saiuiyasi.  But  as  another  way  of  cutting  short 
these  millions  of  transmigrations  is  by  sheer  inaction  which 
can  breed  nothing  {ex  nihilo  nihil  fit),  not  onl}-  is  indi- 
vidualism a  necessary  concomitant  of  Karma,  but  altruism  is 
ruled  out. 

Think  how  the  path  of  reformers  is  blocked,  when  all  heroic 
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self-sacrifice  for  otiicrs,  all  bearing  of  another's  pain,  runs 
counter  to  the  popular  working  of  this  law.  How  could  the 
great  Italian  patriot  have  cried  to  people  emasculated  by  such 
a  belief:  '  Come  and  suffer  '  ?  For  by  suffering  and  dying  in 
this  life  to  redeem  their  country  they  would  merely  have  been 
laying  up  fresh  Karma  against  the'v  next  life.  Moreover,  they 
might  have  replied  :  '  The  suffering  of  our  countrymen  under 
Austrian  tyranny  is  only  the  just  reward  of  their  individual 
past  Karma  ;  why  >hould  we  interfere  ? '  If  Nelson  had 
reminded  believers  in  Karma  that  thc)'  were  expected  to  do 
their  duty,  they  could  logically  have  said :  '  Our  duty  is  to 
ourselves  ;  we  will  sit  and  watch  you  fight '.  Those  fine  men 
who  are  labouring  to  persuade  the  youth  of  India  to  serve 
their  motherland  are  working  with  their  hands  tied  and  their 
feet  clogged  by  a  law  which  declares  that  all  action,  even  the 
most  unselfish,  leads  to  rebirth — a  noble  rebirth  truly,  but  still 
rebirth,  a  further  stile  across  the  road  that  leads  to  Liberation. 
It  was  because  he  realized  that  the  dead  weight  of  Karma  and 
caste  crushed  out  all  public  .spirit  that  one  reformer  at  least 
became  a  Christian,  finding  in  Christ  the  only  hope  for  the  true 
freedom  of  India. 

This  belief  also  rules  out  the  idea  of  giving  ones  life  th.it 
another  may  live.  The  Indians  who  died  for  us  in  hVancc 
and  so  saved  ICuropeare  not  logically,  according  to  this  theory, 
objects  for  our  gratitude  and  love  ;  they  merely  reaped  the 
fruit  of  past  sins ;  so  their  widows  are  also  logically  denied 
the  proud  joy  of  feeling  that  they  are  giving  everything,  even 
their  husbands,  for  their  country.  They  are,  iji  fact,  just  lik'^ 
any  other  widows,  branded  for  past  sinfulness.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  foolish  women  in  luighmd  or  America,  however 
much  they  love  the  latest  craze,  should  palter  with  this  theory 
for  a  moment,  for  those  new-made  graves  in  Flanders  have 
shut  it  out  from  our  thoughts  for  ever  ;  since,  according  to  this 
law,  the  golden  boys  who,  for  our  sakes  and  our  redemption, 
flung  away  all  that  the  future  held  for  them,  were  simply 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  pasi  sin.     Would  any  theoretic 
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believer  in  Karma  dare  to  comlorl  a  new-made  war-widow  by 
tellin;^  her  that  .--he  had  been  an  adulteress,  and  that  her  man, 
who  had  lain  and  suffered  the  atjnnies  of  thirst  and  wounds 
those  lont,r  nights  throiiidi,  ti41  death  relieved  his  vigil,  had  been 
a  vile  scoundrel  in  his  previous  births  ? 

It  is  well  that  men.  in  India  as  el.sewhcrc.  do  not  .shape 
their  lives  altogether  by  their  theories.  The  Hindu  heart,  for 
all  these  hardening  inllucnces.  is  a  very  human  heart,  and,  as 
all  who  know  India  can  testifj-,  often  rises  to  great  heights  of 
sympathy  and  compassion.  Nevertheless,  the  theory  remains, 
and,  univcr  ally  acknowledged  as  it  is,  it  cannot  fail  to  affect 
conduct  ,.nd  opinion  in  innumerable  ways.  I'or  instance, 
according  to  the  law  of  Karma,  I'.dith  Cavell— that  pure 
heroic  soul  who  reached  the  supreme  heights  of  love  and 
forgiveness — must  have  been  in  her  former  lives  a  demon  of 
cruelty.  Imagine  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  world  if  this 
theory  were  true,  and  all  the  sighs  and  tears  and  martyrdoms 
of  men  who  died  for  others  had  to  be  catalogued  as  punishments 
that  fitted  each  its  crime.  According  to  the  law  of  Karma, 
Christ  Himself  must  have  suffered,  not  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation,  but  as  the  just  reward  of  vile  deeds  in  previous 
incarnations,  during  which  He  must  have  revelled  in  foul 
treachery  and  animal  brutality.  Dally  with  the  theory  as 
we  ma)',  it  is  for  c\er  barred  out  of  Christendom  by  the 
white  figure  on  the  cross. 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  Karma  is  set  God's  great 
law  of  the  /''(>rj;rir>icss  of  Sins.  But  there  is  no  Christian 
doctrine  that  needs  stating  with  greater  care,  for,  loosely 
worded,  it  has  not  only  shocked  the  Indian  conscience,  but 
has  undoubtedly  harmed  the  Indian  Christian  Community. 

h'orgiveness  is  never  a  cheap  thing.  Some  one — it  may  be 
God  —but  .some  one  alwa_\s  pays.  Neither  is  forgiveness  the 
instant  undiscriminating  abrogation  of  all  penalty.  Holy 
writ  gives  no  warrant  for  an  easy  '  (}od  will  forgive ; 
f'ls/  S(>;i  mi'tirr'  ;  its  teaching  is  on  higher,  nobler  lines, 
•  riiou  wast  a  God  that  fergavest    them',  savs   the   I'salmist, 
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'  tlidiigh  Thou  tookc^t  \ciii;raiicc  of  tlicir  cloinc;s.' '  But  for- 
givcncss  does  mean  '  the  reversal  of  rekitions  boLwccii  God  and 
the  sinner,  and  with  that  the  end  of  separation,  whicli  is  ti;e 
chief  and  de.-uUiest  ( iement  in  sin's  penalty'.'"  The  little  lad 
who,  ]ia\in^f  disol)e)-ed,  went  pluckiU-  to  his  fithcr  and  ended 
liis  spontaneous  confession  vith  liie  words  :  '  Whip  nic,  Father, 
but.  I  '-a)',  let  's  be  friends  a^ain ',  had  i^i.ispcd  the  inncrnio-'t 
inc.minL^  of  penitence. 

True  penitence,  to  which  alone  fori^i\-cn jss  is  promised,  has 
al\\a)-s  two  sides:  .'-^oiiuw  (m  the  pa.sl  and  intention  for  the 
future.'  '  I'"orgi\e  us  all  tliat  is  past,  and  i;rant  that  ue  may 
ever  hereafter  serve  and  please  thee  in  newne.s>  of  life.'  It 
docs  not  ask-  to  Ljel  off  the  present  whippint^.  The  return  of 
the  prodi-al  meant  nut  only  contrition  for  the  past,  but  also 
intention  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  home  for  the 
future  ;  yet  not  all  the  father's  love  could  i;ivc  him  back  liis 
boyhood's  fresh  gl.id  strength  and  sunlit  imagination. 

]?ut  the  forgiveness  of  God,  by  removing  the  intolerable 
burden  of  the  guilt  of  our  [)ast  sin,  and  snapping  its  present 
hold  over  us,  d<jcs  remove  the  obstacle  to  future  progress.  '  I  le 
breaks  the  power  of  c.uicelled  sin  and  st^ts  the  prisoner  free.' 
Taking  away  the  awful  restlessness  of  a  .sold  that  has  some- 
thing to  hide,  God  floods  it  instead  with  the  peace  that  passes 
all  understanding. 

To  many  thinking  people,  in  India  as  in  England,  it  u.sed 
to  be  a  real  dTficulty  that  this  forgiveness  and  this  peace 
were  won  through  the  sufferings  of  Another.  lUit  in  this 
dread  war  we  hiive  learnt  what  it  i-.  to  owe  everything  to  our 
brothers  who  have  flimg  away  their  lives  for  us,  and  in  the  new 
humility  which  that  has  taught  us,  we  can  belter  understand 
how  our  elder  brother,  Christ,  has  given  us  rest  by  His  sorrow 
and  life  by  Mis  death. 


'   I'salin  -xci.K.  8. 
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^  '  lie  is  .1  j.vper  and  a  j^abber,  aiul  no  vernvy  ri.  pcnt.mt,  that  cftsnone 
dootli  tliini;.  (or  uliicli  him  o^hte  repontc.  Wcpiii^e.and  nat  for  toslinii- 
to  iloon  iinnc,  may  n.it  ;i\aylle.'     Lh. nicer,  /V(;  tvv/'.v  Tiil-:.  ^  2. 
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A  Brrthmaii  not  loiii;  at;,,  said  lo  the  writer  tliat.  while  the 
Piaithanri  Samfija  had   taiii^ht  him  that  the  popular   Hindu 
incarnations  were  false,  wlicn  he  licard  that  Christ,  becoming 
incarnate,  had  atoned  for  sin,  there  grew  up  in  his  mind  the 
certainty  that  Ciuist  was  the  true  Incarnation.     Hinduism,  he 
said,  offered  no  break  with  the  past,  no  liope  that  a  man  might 
become  a  new  creature,  witli  whom  old  things  had  passed  away. 
Every   reflecting  Hindu   is  bound   to  ask  himself  some  time 
or  other  if  he  must  for  ever  remain  bound  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  past,  if  nothing  can  break  the  chain  that  unknown  acts  in 
unremembered  births  have   fastened  round   iiis   neck.      And 
nearly  every  l^rShman    friend    of  the  writer   who  has   been 
attracted  to  Christianity  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons  the  break 
with  the  past  which  Christ  makes  possible.     Herem  lies  one 
great  difference  between  Cliristianity  and  B'.ahmanism. 
"  The  law  of  Karma  at  its  best  compels  a  man  to  dull  middle 
age,  to  live  for  ever  on  past  hoardings  of  merit  gathered  in 
past  births,  never  knowing  when  the  stored-up  treasure,  on 
which  his  happiness  depends,  may  run  out,  and  all  his  past 
evil    deeds   swarm    suddenly  down    on  him,   like   a    hive    of 
stinging  bees.     His  present  life  and  his  uncertain  future  are 
alike  under  the  tyrann>-  of  the  past.    Whereas  Christianity  has 
in  it  the  undying  freshness  of  spring,  the  promise  of  youth,  and 
the  call  of  romance.     '  Everything  lies  before  you,  forget  what 
lies  behind  '  is  the  message  of  the  i:vangel  that  says :  '  I  have 
blotted  out  as  a  thick  doud  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud 
thy  sins:  return  unto  me;  for  I  have  redeemed  thee'.' 

It  is  the  certainty  of  guilt  blotted  out  that  brings  with  it 
the  strenuous  longing  to  press  forward  in  the  power  of  a  New- 
Life.  Christianity  alone  of  all  the  religions  of  the  East  is 
the  Gospel  of  the  second  chance,  of  the  fresh  start,  not  only 
in  childhood,  but,  through  the  miracle  of  the  new  birth,  even 
when  a  man  is  okl.  To  a  Hindu,  who.  by  virtue  of  his  second 
birth,  has  passed  fvcim  the  ranks  of  the  .Sudra  into  those  of  the 
Twice-born,  there  is   nothing  strange   in   our  Lord's  words: 

'    ls;i.  xliv.  22. 
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'  I'.NCcpt  a  man  be  linrn  anew,  lie  cannot  sec  llic   Kiiv^doin  of 
CkI'.' 

Karni.i  lonks  for  ever  towards  the  past,  towards  what  men 
lia\c  done,  tlicir  own  past  acti<')ns :  licncc  its  liopclc'-sncss. 
I'lUt  ('lirist  looks  forward  anci  sees  men  ever,  not  as  the)'  have 
been,  not  even  as  thev'  are  now,  but  a.s  the>'  are  becoming  : 
for  he  is  the  God  o''  Hope.  'A  man  shal  hope  that  He  that 
L;ivcth  him  remi-sion  of  simies  shal  ^dve  him  eke  grace  wel 
for  to  tlo.  For  in  tile  llower  is  iiupc  of  fruit  in  time  cymingc  ; 
and  in  forgivenesse  of  sinnes  ho[)j  of  grace  wel  for  to  do.' - 

The  appeal  of  Christ  comes  to  .-ome  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Twice-born  through  the  future  He  offers  to  India.  Sometimes 
on  a  reformer,  breaking  liis  heart  over  the  thought  of  India, 
bound  for  ever  by  the  Karmic  theory  to  the  wheels  of  the 
past  and  split  up  into  innumerable  creeds  and  castes,  which 
tiissipate  all  her  strength,  there  dawns  suddenly  the  idea  of 
a  Universal  Cluii cli.  I!\ery  one  of  us  has  somewhere  this 
iileal,  whether  it  be  like  the  City  of  God  of  St.  Augustine,  or 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Tiiomas  .More,  or  the  Ideal  Republic  of 
I'lato.  And  some  iiave  found  their  ideal  fulfilled  in  the  full 
glory  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  that  great  com- 
pany of  believers  scattered  throughout  all  the  world,  purchased 
out  of  every  tribe  and  tongue  and  people,  and  made  unto  God 
a  kingdom  and  priests  ;  in  which  there  are  no  distinctions  of 
bond  or  free,  male  or  female,  Greek  or  Scythian,  Indian  or 
I'nglish.  One  Indian  confessed  that  he  had  looked  in  vairi 
for  any  hope  for  India  in  Islam  or  Hinduism,  till,  appalled  oy 
their  isolating  and  reactionary  tendencies,  he  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  this  mighty  continent  lay  with  the 
Indian  Christian  Church,  humble  and  all  unconscious  of  its 
powers  as  it  yet  is,  for  in  it  alone,  as  in  some  lowl}'  acorn,  lay 
the  germ  of  life  ami  unity. 

Two    different    Brahman    friends  told  the  writer  that   the 
appeal  of  Christ  lay  to  them  in  the  hope  He  offers  of  a  Life 
after  Death.     The  logical  outcome  of  the  law  of  Karma,  that 
'  .S.  John  iii.  3.  2  Chaucer,  /'arson's  Tale,  \  13. 
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a  mm  ic-aps  after  dcaih  tlic  finite  of  previous  actions  in  liis 
rebirth-,  as  a  man,  an  animal,  or  a  clod,  leaves  no  room  for 
the  motive  of  Sr.uldha,  wliich  is  to  win  comfort  for  the  soul 
on  its  joinncy  to  another  wurld  and  to  rc-iinitc  him  with  his 
ancestors.  Accordinc^  to  thi'  Karinic  \.\\voi)  ,  all  that  depends 
on  his  pa,-t  actions;  yet  so  desper.Uely  does  every  Hindu 
clin;4  to  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  Sr.uldha,  that  the  desire 
to  possess  a  son,'  who  alone  can  perform  the  funeral  sacri- 
fice, colour-,  the  whole  life  of  the  most  advanced  Vcdantist. 
This  double  contradictory  belief  about  the  future  life  has 
produced  a  piteous  uncertainty,  (^ver  and  over  a^'ain  the  writer 
has  been  told  by  her  Indian  friends  that  they  have  no  eertain 
knowledge  of  a  life  beyond. 

To  these  the  tremendous  sentences  that  head  our  lUirial 
Service  arc,  in  their  magnificent  certainty,  a  veritable  revela- 
tion of  a  Power  that  has  concpiered  death  and  all  its  fears. 
'I  ain  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,' saith  the  Lord:  'he 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live: 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  Miall  never  die.'  - 

'  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
up  at  the  last  upon  the  Karth  :  and  after  my  skin  hath  been 
thus  destroyed,  yet  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God  :  whom 
I  shall  see  for  myse'-"  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another.'  ' 

Logically  Hinduism  leaves  no  room  for  the  reunion-*  after 
death  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child  ;  for  each, 
according  to  his  various  Karma,  will  be  treading  different 
paths,  one,  it  may  be,  as  an  ant.  and  another  as  a  god. 
The  theory  of  Karma  admits  of  no  '  knitting  severed  friend- 

'  liecause  a  son  ilelivcrs  i/r.o'.;/.  i  his  falliL-r  Irnni  the  hell  called  I'lit, 
he  was  therefore  called ////-//vi'ia  deliverer  from  Put)  by  tlie  .Self-Kxisient 
(S:',iyaw/'/ifij  himself.     /.,!:,■.■.  of  M.niii  (S.Jl.  li.  \xv),  ix,  v.  138. 

•  S.  lohii  xi.  25,  26.  '  Jijh  xi\.  Z5-7. 

*  For  in  the  next  world  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  wife,  nor  sons, 
nor  relations  stay  to  be  his  companions  ;  spiritual  merit  alone  remains 
(with  him).  Single  is  e.ich  being  '--in  ;  single  it  dies  ;  single  it  enjoys 
(the  reward  of  its)  virtue;  single  lit  sufters  the  punishment  ol  its)  sm. 
l.-.njs  of  Miiim  {■'<-  /■'■  A-  xx\  I,  iv,  w.  230  and  240. 
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>ln'p.  up',  111)  nviiiioii  (if  Il.ilLim  .md  'I'ciiny.^iHi.  such  as 
iiis|iiiLi.l  the  iKihlist  passajjjes  of  ///  A/riiioriiiiit  :  or  of  husband 
and  wife,  such  as  led  Chailcs  Kiin^sley  to  choose  fnr  himseh 
and  In's  wife  tlie  m..tto:  ■  A  \i.\\  iMis,  Amanh  ->,  Ammmmts'. 

To  a  Ilimhi  iii^  pa-~t,  liis  present  and  his  fiituie  are  ail 
(iversjiailnwcd  \y  tlie  de^pnii-^ni  of  Karma;  wlicrcas  a 
Cl\iisli,in  lias  the  iiL;lit  to  li\e  ahsolutel)'  in  the  |)re->cnt,  as 
'j,:\.y  as  a  liin!  in  the  sunshine;  for  the  past  is  pardoned,  and 
the  future,  whether  in  thi:^  liie,  or  the  life  bevond,  is  in  his 
l\ither's  hand. 

lUit  the  Siif^ii-)iic  Appeal  >o  the  I'wiie-born  C(jmcs,  not 
merely  through  the  Christian  creed,  or  even  through  the 
thought  of  wliat  Christ  has  done  or  is  doing  for  iiini,  but 
through  liis  reali/.ation  of  wliat  Ciuist  is  in  Himself. 

A  Hindu  can  appreciate  far  more  fully  than  we  children  of 
a  Western  world  thi;  character  of  our  Lord,  for  the  ideal  that 
character  enshrines  is  in  man)'  wa)  s  more  l^astern  than  Western 
Much  that  we  f.iil  to  fathom  of  the  infinite  riches  of  His 
personality  the  Indian  mind  comprehends  at  once:  His 
gentleness,  His  ap[)roachabilit)-,  His  love  of  children,  His  wit 
and  humour  (so  Oriental  in  their  form).  His  knowledge  of 
village  life  and  thought,  His  parables  and  illustrations,  based 
on  stories  and  sayings  still  current  in  tlie  East  (the  empty 
house,  the  hire  of  labourers,  the  merchantman,  the  trumpeted 
almsgiving,  the  grinding  at  the  mill);  His  idealism  and  the 
othcr-worldlincss  of  His  Kingdom;  still  more,  His  patience 
under  provocation,  His  sweetness  under  wrong,  His  love  and 
forgive.iess  of  His  enemies,  His  love  for  his  country,  His 
patriotism,  and  His  witle  love  for  all  mankind. 

Such  is  the  Christ  who  stands  before  the  new  India  of 
to-day,  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  fulfils  the  highest 
ideals  of  her  sons,  removes  all  their  fears,  and  offers  them, 
with  outstretched  hands,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His  lo\e. 

What  a  magnificent  response  a  Hindu  can  make  to  th^t 
appeal,  what  spiritual  wealth  he  can  bring  to  that  treasury, 
into   which   the  wealth  of  all  nations  shall  be  poured!     For 
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the  Tuicc-t)orn  iiiiMci  stand  sniiictliiM^,'  (if  i1k>  mowci'  o( 
Sacraments,  and  of  tlu-  strcni;l'i  that  can  he  won  ihrou-h 
icsohitc  self-discipline  ;  thoy  nxoi^ni/c  the  onmipicstncc  v.f 
the  nnsicn  world  and  the  impnitancr  of  the  ^piiilual  r.itlici- 
than  the  material.  Above  ail  a  Hindu  ha.  the  power  <.f 
utter  conscnation  to  ln\  >;od  (A;;/,/,  u/ui/,/.  illiana)  i>f  supieinc 
love  and  devotion  {hhakti)  to  him.  and  unconscioush-  hi'  is 
seeking'  a  (iod  w.itliy  of  his  devotion  ;  as  jcl  all  unknowing: 
that,  tliroii^di  liie  lon^'  years  of  India's  marvellous  si)iritual 
history,  Ciod  has  been  callint:;  liim  ,  '  for  the  l-'ather  sceketh 
such  to  worsliip  1  iim  '. 

The  more  one  studies  the  Ritual  of  the  Hrrdimans  and 
counts  up  all  the  fasting,  toil,  and  time  spent  (mi  the  worship 
of  iniperfect  ^ods,  the  more  is  one  forced  ti>  wonder  what 
liomagc  the  Twice-born  mi^ht  not  i)a\-  to  a  C.od  worthy  of 
their  adoration.  Surely  at  tlie  last  no  voices  will  th.rill  witli 
deeper  love  than  tiieirs  amid  the  thousands  of  thou.sands  who 
crj-  with  a  {jreat  voice  ; 

'WuKTiiv    IS   TiiK    Lamp,   that   has  i;!:i:n   sac  kiitci:i> 
•lo  ui-.ci.ivK  Tin;  I'owku  and  kk  iii>  ami  wisdom 
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Afi/ii.u-kit,  tcii'Minny,  348. 

Aliliitidns,  213,  235,  244. 
Absolution,  .(tt'  Confi'Sbion. 
Absorpnon  in  tlio  divino,  l<j7(. 
Al u,  364. 

Aiiuiii  CatCi/tu,  (tv  k'ltai/ini. 
Auiiiuiiia,  3i6  tT.,  226,  -iZ'),  232,  299, 

382  11. 
Aiiuy.i,    21,    124,    16.S,     344,    346, 

4 1  o  ff . 
Acicssories  of  worsliip  \vi)r5hi|)pc'ci, 

ji,2. 

Account-ljookb,  worship  of,  iyjL 

Additional  month,  340 f. 

.i\it,'ii/:a  .lAri'if,  340. 

Ai/i/i,  l6cS,  236  n, 

A(Jo|)tion,  131  tt'. 

Ad:  airin  theory,  431. 

Adya  Sradiihii,  177  n. 

/h.i.'-A-  Mamu/iii,  34.     -S'tv  lUl.a. 

Affusion,  214  n. 

Attcrbirth,  d:>|)Os:il  of,  5,  6. 

Afternoon  uorbhip,  393. 

Ai^iiilya,  161,  17.S  n. 

Ai;h(Uiiarsaitti,  220. 

.•/•,'«'■  (lirt-), ■37>  55.  «4,  «5.  «6,  95, 

115,  145,  147,  U''^-.  15V.  •X''.  '7^. 

225  a.,  2S3,  358  f.,  375  ;  resides  in 

tlie   i.iouth,    226 n. ;    appcarantc 

of,  336. 
Ai^iiiho/ri,    45  n.,    79,     107,     150, 

'226. 
Ai^ni-  Vanina,  85. 
Alialya,  50  n. 
Ajamila,  199. 
AkxiiYii  Tiitlya,  291. 
Alcoholic  drinkb,  243. 
Alcor,  137  n. 
AUahabitd,  I43n.,  365. 
Almsgiving,  115,  133,  22S,   2721".; 


secret,  273  ;   see  also  lir.ihinaiis, 
^ifts  to. 
Alt.ir,   132,    168,    175  f.,   226,   345, 

.35«fM  359- 

AniiDliia,  142. 

.  l//t,t;,isyii,  127,  262. 
Iiii/',i,  376. 

.  Iriiin/ti  Catiirditsi,  325. 

Ancestors:  reconciliation  of,  124, 
321  ;  spirits  of,  see  I'itri;  wor- 
ship of,  see  I'itii-tarpana;  days 
MIC  red  to,  see  I'itri  Days. 

AiDidkiita,  264  ft'.,  271  n. 

.hiihi-priistiiia,  19. 

Aniiit/>iirn,H'^oAdc^<,).  257,376,408. 

.Xnoiriiing  (at  wedding),  79. 

.\ntelopc-skin,  see  Skin. 

Aiit/in<f>i'iiii;y,  A'otes  ami  Queries 
on,  see  A'l'/es,  &C. 

Anumati  (goddess),  237. 

Apdna,  24  h. 

Apayajita,  1 15. 

.\pril   .May,  see  Vaisakha, 

.  Ipsard,  {15. 

A>ath  29,  ::5o.  -S^-  ^99.  339.  346, 

386,  393  f.,  402. 
Aid:  alii,  366. 
Aidvdid,  2)59. 

^J;(V(;-niit  in  worship,  172,  lic. 
Af^^/ia,  76. 
Aij^lia-pyaddna,  221. 
.Iti^iiya,  I94,  216  n. 
A>!(/ia-rux\.,  II,  1 1  7. 
Aj'ka  (tree),  256,  294. 
Arsa  marriage,  55. 
Aniiia.  258. 
Arundhati,  137. 
Arvii  SaindJ,  1  54. 
.  Irwaiid,  8(j. 
Asddlia  (ninth  month \  51,  108,  109, 

.264,  2,69,  297,  301  ff.,  375. 
Asana  Siiddhi,  21 8. 
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Ascctirs  :    l)un,il    of,    153,   ;oo   f . ;   I 
fallen,  .UY  At'ila:    forbidden   to   1 
travel   in   nmnsoon,  303;    orders   | 
of,   378  n..  424  ;    represented  liy 
bride  .md  groom,  6,S  f, ;  rcverenre 
for,  366  ;  specinl  g.ue  into  \ama'.s   , 
kin^'dom   for,    11J4;    support    of. 
303  ;  true  and  false.  421.  j 

Ashes  (funeral I,   disposal   of,   152:    , 
(sacred),  214.  216,  348. 

^?/</{vi  (kiniji.  2t:o;  (tree),  65.  36:  n 

Aiidii:,!    (the    four),    ijiSf.,    422: 
(order  of  ascetics),  37.S  n.,  424. 

.•\strolo>;er,  3,  5'),  fif),  67.  103,   1.3, 
116,  117,   122,  123.  131,  If^2,  2^'^. 

.^'/i.335-  339-  353  ff-  41". 
Asura  (marriage),  56. 
Asriihi  (twelfth  month),  32S.  i^'jK. 
As-.inl,  296. 

.■is'.nii  Kuiitdra.  I  37.  412. 
AlJhir-a-vciia,  344. 
At'ita,   2oof..  320,  37.Sf..  385,  390. 

.392.  39C'.  423  "■ 
Atlthcya,  237. 

.Aloncniint  (discussed),  446  ff. 
A  tut  a  Saiuiyas'i.  139. 
Aui/h'a  JlnVii/hirs.  12,  42,  48,   5^'. 

67  n.,  70.  100.  1 13. 
.■\uL;ury,  scl  Omens. 
Auj;ust-  September.  vtv/i'/''.(</^''/'if(?'.'. 
Ainn,  Set'  ihii. 

Aunt  (iniiternal),  24:  (paternal).  10. 
13,  14,  19,  4<).  (/\  10^.  1 1  -.  114, 

283- 
.\uspicious  and  inauspicious:  days 
and  times,  20,  23,  28,  59,  67,  113, 
116,  154.  252  ff.,  275  f..  291,  334; 
tini;ers.  37,  75  ;  lamp,  93  ;  marks, 
II,'  49,  60,  63,  71,  73.  HP'  "5' 
116,  117,  155,  173,205,  319;  nte-, 
34,   I25f.;    side,  30,  35.  329  n. : 


30. 


3^.    144. 


signs,   21  11.     _       _ 

2lof.  ;  thin;,;?"  35'",  35S  :  thread 
_( given  to  bride  I,  71. 
ATiissahi,  390  n. 
A-;itdm.  2'7o.  275.  4^1  i<-,  4-9- 

Pnihid.  iCC  I'ir.'iila. 
Babyhood.  I  ff. 
ISthln  k'Khuaiid/hdy  4:5. 
lut/iih/aka,  424. 
ISiijait,  140,  286. 


/ut/.r.r,  309  f. 

/;,i/i\  /urUidj.r.  59,  309  f. 

/;,i/i(i.<ii,r,  2^7. 

r.aniboo  pole  (at  ceremonies),   29, 

61,  12S. 
lijiiii'u  loi,  20C1,  246. 
Banyan  tree,  300. 
Baptismal  rites.  214  n..  30S. 
liarbcr.  44. 

Barley.  142,  iSvf-  '"-■  I^^S.  35'^- 
B.arren  woman,  malice  of,  112,  259  ; 

fiSt  on  Sundays  for,  259. 
B,itliin;4  :  of  infants.  6;  of  mother, 
12,  117  ;  before  and  after  thread 
ceremony.  30,  39  ;  of  bride,  69  : 
of   bridegroom,    76:    daily.   213. 
235;  in  cold  water,  213,  274;  of 
women,  247 ;  in  intercalary  month, 
340 f.  ;  ol  idol,  see  Washinj^. 
nil  til,  />,ifii/:d.  31  n.,  38. 
/i',(rif/(i  uood,  12,  14.  52,  149,   274, 

292,  319. 
Be.ids.  tcllinL;.  .stv  Kos.ary. 
Beam.  2.  35^1. 

Beauty,  Day  of.  .iiv-  A'u/ii  iaft/nfiisf. 
Bedstead.  2. 
Beef-eating.  240. 
j    IScgging.  38.  303.  421  f. 
!    Bell,  in  temple.  233.  370.  379.  3S5, 
I        389,392  ;  rung  toward  off  demons, 

239- 
Benares,   340;    ])ilgrimagc    to,    41, 

3o('i,  364,  366. 
Bengal,  56,  329  n.,  338n. 
I'.est  man  at  wedding.  71. 
i    Betrothal.  46  t^'.  :  good  days  for.  273. 
;    Better  h.ilf  (wife  of  hufb.uid),  98. 
lUiiuLin.  297. 
lUiiulnu  lfi7n..  175  n. 
l!/i,uii,ip,h/,i      (eleventh      month), 

320  ff. 
/!h,ii;a.  87. 

i;/i,ii;,ii\hii;liri.  220,  423.  429;  read 
aloud    in  temple,  303  ;,   read  at 
death-bed. 1 42 ;  used  by  Saiva.420. 
/:/:,\i;,n;jtd  I'mdiuj.  128,  321. 
nhdi^'iriillui,  298. 
/i/uU-liid.  268. 
jUiiUrd-uj.  408.  414.  419  »• 
lllu'u'rai'l,  338. 
lUiakti,  431. 
ll/iiikti-mdii^d,  .Nvi,  4I9  t. 
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I!haiii!'/i!iil<~u  3jG. 
/!/ia/ii;,i.  279. 
/!/i,!fi^l.  v.r  (')iUcaslcs. 
IShiiuu  <^- 
liharant,  296. 
lihasina.  216,  21 6  n. 
JUnlliih  2S',  56,  206. 
/.'////,  149,  3 US,  338. 
Hhiiiiii,  299. 
i:h'iiii,x-,-ki'uii}sh  299. 
lSh'iiii,iS(Viki"<i.  3'''5  n. 
JiholiiiuUlid,  419. 
/Ikn'iK^draJd,  178  n. 

Jihilfdl!,  242. 

JUiu/ii,  161,  199,  201,  337  n. 

/i/iHt<i-l«ka,  272. 

ll/iuiuiiusvara.  104. 

/!liiir,i?ich'(i>l.  104. 

/,V7,-vf.34.232.277.305-3*^-).39-.4f'8. 

liiml,  thinjjs  that.  1  tf. 

Birth:  ferenionl(>,  iff.;  annoumc- 
nient  of,  4  ;  birthniarks,  8  ;  su- 
pcrstilions  c  onnrcted   with  7  IT. 


things  associated  with.  289,  317 
lime  (if,  3,  8:  b.  of  A'r/s/iii,  srr 
Kr/s/tii ;  b.  of  RdiitiJ,  set'  A\li/iii- 
>!ii~iinil. 
Birthdays,  26.  213  ;  auspicious  day^ 

for.  254  ff.,  261. 
I'.laik  offerings,  256. 
r.lack   pot  (at   funerals),   146,    14S, 

152. 
Blessing.   120;    at  /'/;■<(//,  339;    at 

inarri.igc,  84.  (jO. 
I'.lossoms,  sti  Flowers. 
Body,  indwelt  by  I'isiiu,  170. 
Ju'hi-cct/iii,  311  a. 
lifliiilhiy  Gazetteer,  33  n.,  379  n 
Books,  judgement,  194- 
Booth :    at    Gayiitn   PuyasCdidna. 
349;  at  investiture,  29;  at  satri- 
tii  e,  345  ;  at  wedding,  6l  ff.,  lol. 
r.oundary-god,  88. 
Ihdhiitd.  31,  138,  431. 
lUdliiiid,  92,    227,   234,   236,  237, 
238,242;  dwells  in  back  of  hand, 
210;  in    cooked  food,  242,  24''i ; 
image  of,  in  heart,  229;  name  re- 
peated, 24;  name  given  to  rub- 
bing-stone, 377,  38on.:  placated       H 
hy /iii/i/i/x,  31311  ;   represented  in 


ceremonies,  168,  344  ff-;  sin  of, 
429:  symbolized  in  sacred  thread, 
32  :  visit  to  J'l'i/d/d,  59,  271  ; 
worship  of,, 29,  61,  87,  125,  126, 
17".  173'    -Sakti  (if,  220. 

Hrdhiiui  marriage,  55. 

lUaliiiui  Saiiidj,  1540. 

/liit/iiitiiidi'i,  liraliiiidtdiyd,  31,38. 

liicik»i,i^i;rdnt/ii,  32. 

J!rd/ui!d  Idi'd,  220. 

l:i<lhlH(l->  dLsdSd,  2CO. 

/:ra/ii>id><iiiii/iiii,  139. 
Ih-dli»iasut>  d,  425. 
HidliindydjHd.  ue  Scriplures,  read- 
ing oi: 

ihd/niians:  classes  of,  127:  gifts  to, 
2,  11,  44,  54,  65,  66,  94,  122,  125, 
126,  I28f.,  133,  l4of.,  161,  169, 
174,  177,  178,  1.^0,  256,  272,  289, 

2(/;,  319.  329. 33^  350,341.  415 ; 

(on  behalf  ot  the  deadi,  186,  u;;, 
323  ;  feeding  of,  178,291.  319>326, 
327,  349 ;  im])erfections  among, 
42  n. ;  professions  derogatory  In, 
378  n. ;  represented  by  tliiinib, 
168  ;  r(  \erence  for,  24  ;  six  [irivi- 
Icges  of,  41  ;  tradition  of  learning 
among,  44;  worshipped,  345. 

r>ieakfast,  see  Meals. 

Bride:  giving  away  of.  78  ;  going  to 
new  home.  100  ff.,  254  ;  inspection 
of,  49  f.  ;  (|ualiricalions  of,  47. 

B.ridegroom,   (pialiticatious,  of,   48  ; 


represents    king,    97  ;     Siva,    .mv 

.Siva. 
Ilnhdipdli,  34,  59,  91,  255. 
liyilidipdti  (planet  I,  see  uiini. 
Ihihdspdti-'idfd,  255. 
Bronze,  271  n.,  383  n. 
r.rotherand  sister,  relations  bet  ween, 

14.  86,  254,  261,  304;  festival  ol, 

see  Hkdi-hljd,  ]\istil'. 
ISrother's  part  at  wedding,  86. 
liudhd  (planet  Mercury),  104,  288. 
lUidJidVdni.  see  Wednesday. 
Building:  of  house,  353  tT. ;  oftLiu- 

ple,  408  tT. 
Bull,  image  of,  in  .Saiva  temple,  234, 

370,  380,  38on.,  410,   112;  used 

to  remove  broken  lih'^a,  416. 

ull    and   heifer,   m.irri.ige   of,   sec 

M.irri.ige. 
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r.iill-rnarcrs,  ^S^m. 
lUiriH',  .^3911. 
llurning-ground,  14!^  f- 
liutter,  .>,■<■  Cl.irilitd  butter. 

C,ri/r,i(s\\lh  month).  :S,  271,  2^-  n 

=94.  31«-  .       ,,  ,, 

I  .tlend.irs,  diltcrtnccs  in,  2^7. 301  n..       L 1 

3171 

(';iinphor  huiip  in  ccrenionRS,  232. 

C,l/'iu/!<r!    ifonn    of   l>ia\^d\.    217. 
.218." 
Coiiialii,  437- 
Cii/ii/,i/i>,  116.  16s  n..  Hjo.    (.V.-f  <j/jv' 

Auspicious  mark.) 
Cnidtsi'iiitt,  3S5. 
Camfi.  350. 

Caiui~i-maluxii)iya.  330  n. 
Ciiiiii'i-fxi/hd,  350. 
Candra   (god   nt   minds    137-     -''"'''' 

<rAi'  Moon. 
Caiilid-loka,  272. 
CiriDhiiitri/d,  381S. 
Cardinal  point.'s.prolectors  of  tlic.  .14. 

Cut.  epidemic,  362. 

C.irtwlu'cl-uorsliip.  100. 

Caste,  46,  246.  423,  440 f. 

Cat,  unclcannt-.'^s  of.  145. 

Catechism  at  thread  ceremony,  35. 

C.itliohc,  Sit  Church. 

Cdula-kiirma,  20. 

Celibacy,  observed  for  a  period  after  13.  3-- _'°-<'  "- 

marriayc,  97  t. 
Cemetery,  cliiklrcn's,  152. 
Ci)lon.  372. 

•  (  h,i/lrii^i;c\  I  hi',  4  ;C)  n. 
Ch.aracter  ot  (lod.  2,^3,  ;:>;■ 
<  h.irity.  Si\-  .Vhiist^ivmj,'. 
ChalJn.  10. 

Child-birtl),  death  in.  151,  i'>i. 
Clnldren's    jJart   at    birtli,   3  ft'.;    at 

nauie-.niviuj^,  14. 
Child's  tcmctery.  stc  Cemetery, 
e'hild-widows,  sec  W  idous. 
Cliild-wivcs,  103  f. 
Cliolera,  remedies  against.  301. 
Christ,  si\-  Jesus. 
(.  hri.'-tianity.  conversion   to,   153  f., 

442  tV. 
Cliri'-lians,  7. 
Church,  L'nivers.il,  449. 


Circunt.imbuUition  :  of  lianyan-ircc, 
300;  of  corpse,  1 4  5,  152  ;  of  cow, 
312  ;  of  fire,  35,  !H5,  hb,  176;  of 
idols.  167,  3.S7f. ;  of ///.(/-tiee, 
248,  290;  of  sun,  248;  of  temple, 
234  ;  oi  tti/dsi,  24IS 

Cili<v^:ipta  (N'ama's  minister),  194. 
irilied  butter  (.fV'M :  as  test  of 
dc.ith,  143;  in  ceremonies,  21.  23, 
29.  39,  f)2,  85,  100,  140,  160,  169, 
170,  173,  KS4.  345'''''  355-  359- 
383,  390,  41 1  ;  lamp  of,  sec  I. amp; 
ottered  to  .\gni,  132,  226;  on 
pyre,  1  ■■ 

Clay: 

c.    images 
I  .ihj^a. 

Cloth,  ofterin,.;  of,  I74.  '75:  \^o\\\ 
for  covering  face,  239. 

Clothes:  at  wedding,  O3,  68  iT.,  7;, 
74,  79,  82,  97,  98,  104,  105;  of 
.ascetics,  423  ;  of  boys,  31,  39,  40  ; 
of  expectant  mother,  il8f.  ;  of 
idols, 138, 403, 41 1  n.;  of  mourner.;, 
I  56,  1 58  :  of  temple  officiant,  377, 
379;  of  temple  worshippers,  377, 
389,  394  ;  ol  widows,  204. 

Coco-nut:  at  ceremonies,  115,  116, 
117,  170,  175,  257,  266,  287,331, 
338  n..  346  f.,  350,  35S,  415  ;  at 
wedding.  85,95,icx3 ;  C.  I  >ay,309  f. 

Colours,  auspic  ious  and  otherwise, 


Iroin    >,icred    rivers,    213: 
I  :     c.    liiv^a,    sc, 


n7f.,  122,  143, 

144,  146,  150,  154,  171,  190,  204, 

205,  256,  275,  283,  323.346,  35'. 

354.  355'  35f'o5^-409"-4i4.4i5- 
Co-marriage,  sec  Remarriage. 
Commandments   given   ,it    in\csli- 

tiire,  35. 
Common  meal :  at  wcddinp;,  93  ;  ol 

god  .iiid  worshippers,  317  n, 
Comnumion,    Holy,    resembl.mces 

to,  93;  fasting,  39 1. 
Comp;irati\e  Religion.  431  tt. 
Compass,  points  of,  sec  I'oints. 
Concert.  1  )ivine,  395. 
Conch-shell,  161,  172,  174,  2:4,  257. 
(.'ondolence,  visits  of,  I  55. 
Conduct,  rules  of:  iox  Ihahiihuai'i, 

38  :  lor  Sndhikd,  43. 
Confession  and  absolution,  246. 
Consecration  of  idols,  sec  Idols. 
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Consirlhitiiin?,  intliienct'  of,  2</t(. 

CoiUcni|ilatii)n,  frt-  )'iii,\f. 

Converts  Iroiii  Himiulbin  Ire.itcd  as 
dead,  I  53  f. 

Cookin-  Day,  315. 

Cooking;,  first,  105. 

Copper  coins  in  worship,  1 74. 

Co>al,  253. 

Corpse,  carrying  of,  147;  divinity 
of,  144,  145  :  dressi.ig  of,  144, 
147:  t;uaidiij„  of,  145  ;  offered  tn 
Agni,  145,  14H. 

Cost  of  ceremonies,  34S,  350.  377  It. 

Cotton- pods,  140. 

Cow,  L;ilt  of,  23.  44,  77  f.,  94,  141. 
194.  246,  343;  rive  products  of. 
166,  412;  milked  on  liurnini;- 
;4round,  153;  not  injured  by  ni- 
aiispieiotis  loud,  184,  3N5  ;  rever- 
ence for  and  uorshio  of,  161.  214, 
273,  311  fT.,  324f.,  376;  tail  of, 
141,  161,  194:  the  Ile,i\cnly,  jcc 

Cow-dunj;.  142;  cow-urine,  16S. 

Cow's-mouth,  s,c  (itiuniuklia. 

Crocodiic's-inouth.  375  n 

Crore,  395. 

Cross-roads,  sacrit'i'  cs  at,  146,  414I. 

Crown  :  worn  Ijy  expectant  mother, 
llS;  by  mother-in-hiw  at  wed- 
ding. 81,  100. 

Crows,  otiVrin.ns  to,  1H7,  23S. 

Curds,  ceremonial  use  of,  160,  173. 
190. 

Curtain  between  bride  and  giooni, 
73- 

Jhiivii  marriage,  55. 

Dakltant  Brahmans,  82.  Sec  alio 
iJeccan. 

I'likiiit,  199. 

Ddiiiodaia  /\uii(/d,  152,  280. 

Dana,  ste  .\hns;4i\'m.L;. 

Diiiji/i,  201. 

JKtn')/:a  grass,  22.  75,  "(i.  81,  iSj,  93, 
124,  126,  142,  147,  150.  159,  lOl, 
166,  168,  169.  171,  172.  173  f., 
I78ff..  182  fT..  189,  215.  218,  226. 
228.  229,  323,  352  n„  (12. 

'  Dark  Third  ',  tlie.  111. 

/hina/ta,  157,  366,  394. 

/Jasa,  189. 


/>a<i->-a  (fcstiv.il),  52  n.,  ."-On.,  122, 
332  If. 

Ilildya  ri>\  2,  3. 

Daiigliter,  i)art  of,  in  fiiner.d  ceie- 
nionies,  179. 

1  )ay  of  the  gods,  272. 

1  >ays  of  rest,  262. 

I  )ead  :  Days  of  the,  itv  ritri  days  ; 
D.irk  Fortnight  of  the,  326;  gain- 
ing merit  for  the,  323  ;  gifts  for 
the.    323f.  ;    the    I'nliappy,   191, 

De.ith.  Cnid  of,  .itv  Yatni. 

I  )eath.  life  after,  sec  Lite. 

iJeath-bed,  142,  198. 

De.ith-bcd  ascetics,  139. 

De,ith-bed  gifts,  140.  178. 

I  )crcan,  56,  82,  203  n..  204  n.,  288, 

321. 
I  )r  ceinber  januaiy.  sec  I\iiisi. 
Deerskin:  .it  tluc.id  ceremony.  33, 

40  :  ;u  puberty,  104. 
Defilement    (1  eremonial  1,    sec    Su- 

taka. 
Demons:  inhabit  space,  142;  more 

p»iwerful  during  night  of  the  gods, 

172  ;  rites  to  guard  ag.iinst,  29, 

220.221,239,242,284.  ij7f-.4i5; 

V'isnu's  weapons  iigamst,  224  f.  ; 

seek  to  inhabit  idols,  411  ;    and 

empty  houses,  357. 
Desire  for  a  son,  1 12. 
l>eva  ini'dll.  26Stf. 
IK  :  aiinny,/,  388  n. 
/>era-/o/:a,  272. 
/>erii/!yiis'.i,  232. 
Ihva-pujana.  231. 
/ >e-i\i-/ai />aii,r,  229. 
/Kri.  239,  36;  :  hea\(.n  of.  197. 
Devotion.    \\  .ly    ol,    ,ui.'    liliakli- 

Duuga. 
/h'la'iap,  240. 
/'/laiia-tcrasa,  335  f. 
/>h,u  i)i<i  riihli,  124. 
Pharina-idjd  iname  ol  Vaiiia],  194. 
D/id/d,  237. 
I)iiC(i,  sec  Outcastes. 
Dhriti,  30  n. 
Dltrol,  301  n. 

Diet  of  nursing  mother.  7.  12,  17. 
JUkpd/a,  87,  150,  359  ;  go.l  of  ears, 

412, 
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Dinini,',  separation  of  sexes  when,  30. 

Plpiili,  see  I>li<jn. 

/ ''ipd:;xrt,  see  /)r.ii!i. 

Directions,  auspicious  and  otlui- 
«ise,  145.  '5=.  '73.  -'5.  221;;  v,,' 
also  Points  '     ilie  Compass. 

Dismissal  Ictrcmoniiil) :  of  gods 
after  ceremonies,  23.  42,  95.  !oi, 
122.  125  f..  161.  173,  23)s,  34iS. 
359,415;  of  persons,  126. 

irrrail.  19,  21-8,  334,  335  ff. 

/>};  nsi<.  lo.s  f.,  304. 

Divided  pot,  17(1. 

Di\ination.  .tn'  CJuuns. 

Di\  iuity  of  Ijridc  and  i^rooni,  dS,  70, 
72,  79.  97  n. 

Divorce,  131. 


:38.  3K5; 


Dot;s,  feeilin;4  of.  193 

y,iW(i.  193.  2-}S. 
Donkey  (vehicle  of  Mother  ."^mall- 

poxl,  3'.7. 
Draiipaiii,  \o  n. 
Dress,  see  Clothe^. 
Dressing,  214:  of  idols.  .v<','  Clothes. 
1  )rinkiii,:;,  methin!  of.  243. 
Dvuui,  lli'h,  2.S2. 
1  Hibois,  43,  374  n. 
Dudhn-pdklta,  244. 
'  Dumb  Third',  the,  110. 
/)//;;;■,?.  33  n.,  376. 
Ihiit^ij  I'ujd  hoiidavs,  3290. 
Diiii^dsltiiin.  216. 
/Jw/'Tw-grass,  354. 
Ih'ir.'dx/iiDil,  323  f. 
Di;ir,tk,x,  143,  366,  425. 
Ih  ,trapdla.  344. 

K.ir.  s.ii  reduces  of  ri_4ht,  211.  3^14. 

I'.ai -boring,  23  t. 

ICarly  mani.v^e.  54. 

I'.ait'li,  gifts   of,   140;    sacrilicc    to, 

146.  160;  see  ii/so  rrithk't. 
Eating,  apparatus  for.  240, 
Eclipse,  213,  245,  351  <"• 
Kgg  on  temple.  409. 
Kgress  of  soul  at  death.  139. 
Eighth  month,  see  Jye-j/h.i. 
l-'Aildtisa  Stddiilhj.  171  ft", 
Ekitdiist,  143,  260. 
KkeiUisht  StdiUli.i,  177  ft". 
Eleph.mt-he.ided  god,  see  u.vhsa. 


I'.levcnth    day;     after    birtli,     12; 

.-liter    de.ith,    1(13  ft'.  ;    ot    month, 

143,  260. 
I'.levtnth  month,  see  lUiaiirapiida. 
Klfvcnth,    the    (.real,   of   Asadlia, 

see  .\"iiiui. 
Endowments,  see  Temple. 
Epic  survivals.  3*17. 
Evening  worship,  ^ee  Worship. 


Eye,    13,   40. 


112,    113, 


uKf. 

Evil  spirits,  see  Demons,  dhosts. 
Expect.mt    mother,    care    of.    113; 

rules  for,  1 14. 
Expen.se,  see  Cost. 

E.iirs,  280.  306,  316. 

Family  priest,  II,  20,  49,  64.67,  75, 

142.    i45ff.  '55-    I5«ff"    '72rt". 

I  ,S7  f..  242.  2>)>,.  323, 324,328. 353  f- 
Farewell  to  bride,  99. 
Farquhar,  Dr.,  432  n. 
Fasts,  f.isting.  ;i,  245,  254  f.,  25'_), 

261,  2.S1).  293  f.,  298  f.,  300,  301  It., 

312,  3H.  323,  32411".,  341,  345- 
P'asts  and  festivals:   lirothers'  and 

sisters',  268,  303  ;  virgins',  50 ff.; 

women's,  110.  2H9,  306  ff.,  315'-, 

3^jf-33i- 
Feasts:  young  men's,  before  thread 

ceremony,     31  ;     marriage,     sec 

wedding    feaits ;    funend,     1 78; 

inauspicious,  179. 
Februaiy   M.irch,  .f^v  J'!i'rli;uiia. 
Feeding:    of  anim.ils,    143,   2t,~  {.; 

of  liralimans,  see  lirahmans. 
Fcet-w.ishmg  at  wedding,  79. 
Fertility  rites,  65.  108,  286. 
Festiv.ds    and    fasts,    2(>3  ft".     .-V.v 

,tlso  Fasts  and  festivals. 
J-'uus  i;li'iiur,'/ii.  34. 
/•'/  us  Indieii,  300  n. 
Fifth  month,  see  J'/hl/i^uiij. 
Fingers,  see  Hands. 
Fire  :  at  wedding,  79.  84,  85  :  dcse 

crated,  236 ;    different    kinds  of, 

236  n.,  299  n. ;  indw  elt  by  Rudra. 
176;  festivals  of,  280 ff.  ;  hearth, 
-57;  reverence  and  worship  to. 
35  f.,  54,  107,  126,  132.  225  f.; 
sacrificial,  35,  37,  346.     ^tv  also 
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First  day  of  fnrtnijjlit,  261. 

Kir-.t-fruits,  u/j,  iijj,  267. 

First  month,  SiC  KiUltika. 

Five  (nuinberi,  see  Numbers. 

live  I'ruiht,  242. 

Five,  worship  of  the,  125,  230, 
248. 

Fivcfohl  Srdddhd,  173  f. 

Fivefold  worship,  see  \\ drship. 

Flags  ;  on  house,  359  ;  on  temple. 
409  n.,  414. 

1- lood-worship,  310. 

Flooding  of  .Siva's  temple,  313. 

I'loor,  pliicinj,'  on,  119. 

Flowers  :  .'luspii  ious  and  otherwise, 
I59f.  ;  throwing  of,  3K6  ;  used 
in  worship,  175,  1831"!".,  234,  250, 
381,  384,  389;  39°- 

Food  ;  ai  weddings,  64  ;  auspicious 
and  otherwise,  1^4;  cooked, 
242, 245  f. :  during  mourning,  i  54 ; 
eaten,  considered  holy,  356  n.  : 
forbidden,  166;  identified  with 
lirahnia.  242:  of  infants,  7,  20; 
of  nursing  nvjlher,  7  ;  for  spirit 
after  death.  1 79  ;  ottered  to  idols, 
eating  of,  242,  25."-'.  267,  267  n., 
2/5.  339.  3f>5>  402  f.  ;  restricted 
at  certain  seasons,  52,  306  f. ; 
white,  255.    Seciil<o  Meals. 

Fool,  notes  of  a,  1 14  n. 

Forest,  retiring  to,  138  n. 

Forgiveness:  asked  on  NewVe.u's 
Day,  266. 

Forgiveness  of  sins,  prayer  for,  234  : 
discussed,  446  f. 

Forty-fifth  day  after  binh,  16,  17, 
18. 

Fortunate  |iersons  and  things  : 
actions,  71  ;  houschoklrr,  346: 
women.  10,  39,  60,  84,  92,  94  n., 
109,    113,    116,    Il8f.,   320,    327, 

357- 
Foundations,  digging  of,  353,  40^^^ 
Foundation-stone,  laying  of,  355. 
l-'our  (nundjeri,  .tvr  Niinil;crs. 
Fourteenth  day  of  fortnight,  261. 
Fourth  day  of  fortnight,  261. 
Fourth  month.  .f;<'  Mai^ka. 
Fr.r/.er,  Golden  lHn,\u;/i,  281. 
Frescoes,  376. 
Friday,  28,  256. 


F"ull-nioon  Hay,  262  f. ;  in  A.),ii/hd, 
303  ;   in  S/;i7'd>i,r,  307  ff. 

Fun  at  weddings,  69,  73  f. 

Funer.il  dress  at,  145  f.;  e,\pense  of, 
I5of.  ;  materials  for,  146;  of 
ascetics,  153,  2cof. ;  ot  children, 
153,  201,  230;  of  women,  151; 
procession,  14S  ;  pyre,  149  f., 
152  ;  when  no  corpse,  151. 

i.!iila.';,'(ii,  7. 
Gambling,  318  f. 

<''".'■'.  373- 

Uaiiiipati,  see  Cioiusa. 

(/''///(f/(r// (official  in  sacrifice),  344. 

iniiujiikl  (riven,  365. 

i.ia>ulhai'\i,  55,  84,  85. 

Lia>tdhtir',ui  marriage,  56. 

i'ldiiesii,  372,  376,  380  ;  ausjiicious- 
ness  of,  21,  24,  21;,  29,  60,  65,  75, 
85,  88,  95,  lol,  102,  128,  132, 
190,  231,  239,  257,  312,  346,  355, 
357,  410,  412;  first  to  be  wor- 
sliippcd  in  ceremonies,  293,  380; 
lord  of  onlices  of  body,  293  ;  lord 
of  wealth.  294  ;  origin  of,  292  ; 
remo\er  of  obstacles,  322,  354, 
372  ;  special  festival  of,  see 
Gaiiesa-cat^irtln  ;  wives  and  sons 
of,  293;  worship  of,  in  temple, 
380,  387  n.,  404. 

liiutesa-C'.tturtin,  292  ff.,  321  f. 

Gahi^a  (Changes),  70,  98  n  ,  143, 
176,  2131.,  247,  298,  365,  376, 
3S1  ;  ten  days'  worship  of,  297  ff. ; 
water  of,  1 43,  15  I,  298,  360  f.,  404, 
4 1  o  ft". 

Gaiii^d-Jivinu,  176  n. 

Ginilui  niandi/ii,  370. 

Gat'bhadlidna,  108. 

Giiri^^i,  29. 

(largling  (ceremonial),  415. 

Gantda  Piirana.  155. 

dates  to  Yauids  kingdom,  194. 

t^'ituiniuklia,  375. 

GiUt>a:'<i  feast,  97. 

Gijun.  50.  1 10.  175  n. 

Gind,  I24f,  152,  172,  290,  338  n.. 
364. 

Ctivd,  \  ort  of,  I  24. 

Gayd  Sidddhii,  124.  128. 

Gdydli'i   iiiantiii,    3J,    211,    218IT., 


4')0 


i\ni;x 


1*1 


236,  24''> :  fcirliidilcii  (hiiiiij; 
miuuniiiK,  164  ;  K'^'^'t  ri-petitiun 
of,  34811'.;  iJtrsoniticd,  36,  213, 
2iyf. ;  repelled  dvirini;  eclijjse, 
352  ;  t.iuylit  ,a  tlire.id-inver-titLirc'. 
35  ({. ;  used  iis  };r.ice  liefon-  iiicils, 
241  ;  at  changing  of  tliread,  308. 

G.i/.inj,'at  sun  or  star  at  wedding.';'' 

Cuunep,  van.,  s<i'  h'ltiS  i/f  J'asiiii^c. 

Cleo^iaphU  al  s.ilvation,  364,  36f). 

(i/iduiiil(>,  311  f. 

o7//,  sci  Clarilied  Iniitcr. 

Ghcrittitnit,  34.S. 

(."diosts,   12S.   \2\i.    142. 
getting  rid  of,  ^'i^. 

t.j/ir:stich;tra,  365  n. 

i.ilinlaiiidtrika,  21,  23. 

Gifts  at  ceremonies.   4, 
50,  94,  103. 

Girls:  birth  of,  4:  festivals  nljserved 
by,  50  ;  functions  of,  at  weddings, 
71  ;  at  llol'i,  2S5  :  no  iiaircutling 
ceieniony  for.  20,  23  ;  sacred 
thre.ul  of,  2^.  32. 

Ciiiiidr  I  mountain).  2S0.  361.  36''i. 

( \'\\  ing  .iw.iy  of  bride.  78.  81. 


200, 


30  n. 
11.   1; 


.  42, 
307. 


Cum  (planet   jupilei 


ihO'U-.'Ud,   255 


doddess-unrship.   21,  23,  30  n. 
O2,  116,  117,   11 'J,  258.  3o'i, 

3-°.  3-'J.  HI- 

G(ii,'>;rs,!.  238, 

Od/it/.i/,  150  n..  27>j  n.,  301  n, 

iiotia-dcvi,  62. 

Ootidta,  324. 

Grace  before  mciit,  242  n. 

liiiliyo.  237. 

tiuardi.inshii)  of  gods  over  gir's, 
54  f-  84. 

Gud't  I'yatipad,  287. 

Uitj,i>at,2ii,  55.  56,  256,  287,  321. 
338  n.,  364. 

i  ill  laid  powder.  94 

iiiiiidi,'(>nt,  50. 

(,'ii/>ld.  l8y. 

tldin  (preceptor),  31  ff.,  255  ;  reve- 
rence for,  344,  34''i :    worship  of, 


'.  59.  ('(•.  104, 
I'hiirsda)-. 


Hair:  (Utling  of,  20:  parting  of. 
1)4  n..  I  15  ft'.  :  tying  of,  .in-  .Sil<ha- 
b.mdh.ina  ;  washing  ol,  247. 

lldldid  J'ldiit,  301. 

/I'liisd.  424, 

lldndlook  cf  l'dtl;lt'yc,iy.)  n.,368n. 

Hand-;  and  lingers:  ceremonial 
position  of,  34,  36,  85,  86,  9211., 
122,  I38n.,  153,  168,  168  n.,  169, 
1-8,  184.  214,216  ft".,  221  tT.,224f., 
286  ;  indui-lt  by  gods,  99  :  magi- 
cal powers  of.  120;  print  of.  m 
blessing,  99,  120. 

J/dllliir'ui,  114,  256,  306.  356. 
371  f.,  404,  406,  4 10 11'.  ;  guardian 
against  ghosts,  337,  371  f.  :  ideal 
celih.ite,    372;    temple    of,    257; 


worship  of,  257, 


380. 


I  l.iddnn,  33')  n. 
11, ugh.  44711. 


I  Id)  dad)-.  365. 

lldlildlilSd.   124. 

lldrvdVdlui,  171. 

llearth-worshii),  316. 

Heaven.  162.  195,  197  f. 

Hell,  132.  162,  177,  195,  198,  298. 

Hubs  on  head  while  bathing,  170, 

i;3- 
1  lennils,  138. 
llinidliiyd  mountains,  366. 
I linuiydkdsipii.  280  f,  294. 
lln-duydpdi ltd  y  I'i.sHii),  84. 
I  IhiUlVdSI  dlidlld,  80. 

//()//,'l8  I'f ,  94,  275,  280  \i.,  375  n, 

Ilili  prdsddd,  19. 

llolikd,  280  f. 

Iloiiid,    126.   225.   331  f.,   349-   4"-^ 

412.415. 
Honey,     leiemonial    use    of,     Kx), 

173,  184,  411  IV. 
Hopkins,  66  n.,  419  n, 
llori  song,  275. 
Horoscope,  3,  8.  67. 
Horse-d.mce,  121  t. 
Horse-sacrilice,  297. 
Hospitals,  reluctance  to  enter,  5. 
II,  In,  344. 

1  loiise-buililiiig,  353  It. 
1  louse- warming,  360. 
House-wurk,  24S  f. 
H<iUseliolder,  sec  Liri/ids/ll  1. 
Human    s.'uiifice,    survivals   from, 

310  f.,  398  iT. 
Hunter,  legend  of,  277  ft'. 
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IIu^l>and,  iTvcicnre  for,  n^f'f.,  :;5i. 
llutaiiinh  27''. 
Ihimi-sin>,'iny,  3.S9,  427. 

hlt'iil  \vi\cs,  tlir  seven,  50. 

Ulols,  l)iokcn,  41 ;  \\. ;    Lonsccration 

of,    401J  \\.  ;    food  offered    to,  sec 

Food;  opcniiv,;  eyes    of,   41,^  f.; 

plai  (■    111  teiiiple->,  404;    \'.'>r-hip 

lit,  N,  (■  W  orshi]). 
Iiiiin.meiuc  of  (iod,  42^. 
ininieision,  aspersion,  affusion,  sec 

liaptisnial  rit(>. 
Impurity,    cert  nionial.    11  II.,    247, 

250. 
Incirnations  of  I  i-jiiu.  Si,'  A-,i'ldux 
Incense,  121,  172,  joo,  384. 
hilt), I,   cS,.   86,  92,    104,   242,   297. 

324,  373.  37''j.  395  :  K<)cl  of  crops, 

267  ;  of  hands,  137,  412  ;  heaven 

of,  197. 
]iuira-likd.  197. 
lihiydifi,  92,  104.  373. 
Indus  (liver),  365. 
Infanticide,  56. 
Infants,  app''aranfe  of,  9  ;   batliin;^ 

of,  6  ;    fetdinL;  of,  7,  20  ;    father' ; 

fir^t  sij^ht  of,  8,  12;    i.  Ijoy  ^^iveii 

to  expectant  mother  to  hold.  120. 
Initiation  o(  S,i;i/iyjsl,  139.  422. 
Installation  of  ^od  in  iilol,  167,40911". 
Intercalary  month,  340  f. 
Interior  foes,  the  six,  87  n. 
Intervening-space,  Loid  of  the,  237. 
Investiture,  K,'  Thread  I  sacred). 
Invincible  goddess,  ftv  ApivCijitA. 
Invitations  to  wedding,  60,  64, 
Iron,   protective   power   of,    5,    71. 

140;  frightens  away  spiiitsofthe 

dead,  159,  174-  , 
Is/ihici'ii,        l\laJi7',ila       1  tutelary 

deity),  2,  163,  210.  231.  245,  429 
Ihhua,  224,  228. 

Jiii^adamba,  1 1 7. 
JiiL;d>!>idl/iii,  257. 
Jai^aiuhiiha  I'lii'i,  366,  425, 
Jaina,  56,  139.  162,  i8o.  243,  244  n.. 

246.  266,  280,  303  n.,  336,  388  n., 

390  n.,  423  n,.  4  =  5. 
Jai/i/r,  410. 
Ja/aiifidnu  220. 


J.ili'hi  (sweets I,  fi4. 

Jtvnhit  (tree),  329. 
I  JiDiibu-iit'i,  167  n. 
j  Jiiiiiiui,  JdDiuihi   (riven,    I4v    ^l'>- 
21 3  f.,  247,  268,  365. 

Jrviiiiiii;.!);  301  n. 
j  Jiiiut,  story  of,  i8of. 
I  Janiitd^taiiu,  276,  289  n. 

January- Kebru.iry,  s,c  M,i^!i(i. 

Jatd-L\n-i>ui,  6. 

liithariis^iii,  299  n. 
i  Javd-hoDiii,  86. 

Jesus  Christ,  446  ({. 

J eu cilery,  63,  74. 

jewels,  in  cennionics,  4M. 

Jluujap.tl.'ldi'n,  sec  AuiiaLiit.i. 

linn,  200. 

Ji::r/>/i.ii!,  197. 

Jiidna^  224. 

Jhdiui-)iidri;a,  xvi,  420  f. 
j  Jiidiui  iiniiOii.  222.  224. 

Josi,  sec  .Astrologer. 

Journey  to  \''iii:<i,  \~i)(i.,  193  ff. 
'    judgement  of  Vinihi,  \(i2,  195, 

July  .\ugust,  sec  S/;i:;r//,i. 

I  mum  (ii\er),  see  JiViDtd. 

luiuii^.idi'i.  2,  3._152,  280,  309,  31;. 

june-july,  see  Asadlui. 

|u|)iter  (planet),  see  (lUiii. 

Jyestha  (eighth   month  1,  28,  51,  59, 
■  2<J5  If. 

Kitihred  Kaiiah'i.  54  n. 

Kaildsa,  l<7,  374. 

Keijiilt  Tnja.  1 1 1. 

Kdkkola  berries,  69. 

KdLu  171,  182.  4i9n.,  433. 

Ki'la  Rdtri.  sec  Kdl'i  diluidixs'i. 
'    Kail,  329  n.,  361  f.,  376,  419  n.,  433. 
I    Kdil  Cii/iirdtisi,  200,  259,  276,  337  f., 

i       433- 
h'ldindl,  117  n. 
Kid/\'Ui;ii,  93,  181. 
A'i?W(?,  182,  274  :  sec  Love,  god  of. 
Kdmiiiilujui,  324. 
k'liiiiala  Hindi  a,  224. 
k'aiuidii  I'fijd,  398  f. 
k'dtudn,  54  n.,  169  n.,  191,  192,  307. 
k'd'pild,  125  n.,  297. 
k'lhd/id  Sd'ird,  162,  195. 
k\irkd  S,o'iird/i//,  272. 
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Kiiiiihi:  nrrount.ible  for  evils,  123: 
for  L'.uly  ilcatli,  136,  I96,  2olf. ; 
for  uiilowliood,  203  ff.  ;  c;in  be 
ncutnili/ed,  195  ;  juiigcmcnt 
acconiin^'  to,  163,  190,  195  ; 
stories  illuslr;uinj,',  390,  399  'i- ; 
tlicory  of,  discussed,  196  f.,  :oS, 
_436  II". 

Kai iiid-iitAii^ii,  x\  i,  363,  378,  41I5  tt. 

Kiiyiiiii  X'ipiikd,  123. 

Kar)i  i--iiiha,  23  f. 

k'tlillika  (tirsi  month  1,  59,  264.  291. 

A.ijv,  stc  r.tnares. 

/Ciisyii/>ii,  237. 

Kri'taliyd,  186. 

Kat/iia'.u.u;  28,  41,  47.  5211..  54. 
55,  56,  81  n..  136,  I49n.,  16311., 
205  n.,  211,  213  n.,  215  n.,  249  n., 
250,  252  f.,  256,  264,  279,  285, 
287  r,  290,  291,296^,301,306,  309, 
315,  316,  317,  321.. 332.  338n- 
351,  364.  3^-"-  39^"-  440  »• 

A'((//;;  customs,  14911.,  155. 

A'dutiti  ,1,  367  n. 

fCausa/ya,  288. 

Karen  iriveri,  365, 

A'liTva:  li/id,  171. 

i\':(/(ifii,  365  n. 

A\'Sii:'t!  (iiaiiic  of  l'i.<i!ii], 

KctaU  tlouer,  legend  ol, 

Ketit,  104. 

Kluiiiira  tree  cFlanu;  of  tlie 
Forcst'l,  200,  275  n.,  333,  33711., 
354  ;  abode  of  Mauia,  200. 

Kharisa,  200. 

K'hit.'dSit  (castci,  2. 

K/ii>li>,  119. 

KinK  and  Queen  :    reprerentC' 
bridegroom  and  britle,  97. 

King  ( ii'orge,  366  f. 

Knowledge,  the  \\  .ly  of,  uc  Jn'm,:- 

K,<n.  149.  -^h  y^^- 

Krurvii,/,  236  n. 

Krif?id,  2,  57,  92,  185,  248,  250,  275, 
299,  366,  376,  401,  403  If.,  418  n 


:i6. 
276. 


3S4. 


'V 


42,  f. 


bathing  of,  318  ;  birthday- 


of,    317;     eight    wives   of.    167; 
story   of,  as    leiiiedy   af'er    mis- 
carriage, 124. 
Kritliki'i,  296. 


A  ^-d/n'vii,  A-iv  RCtjput. 
A'sf/rapd!,!,  88,  346, 
A'i(tt->a  (god  of  we.dtlil,  232. 
k'iDuft,  168,  346. 
Kuiil;uni\,  355. 
Ktil'h.ikd,  424. 

LdddCi  (sweets),  38,  64,  96,  14or, 
iVi'l,  18S,  253,  273,312. 

'  Ladies  Only  ',5,  11  n. 

/..(/.'.  86. 

I Aijdhontd,  86, 

Lakh,  395. 

Laksa  l.al'ha,  340. 

LaksaC'iidt.  35  I. 

Lakxiiuiiia.  404, 

/.a/:si)n,'j,.  25,  30  n.,  87,  92,  99,  1 10, 
128,  141,  210,  309,  329  n.,  335, 
367,  395  :  incarnate  in  all  women, 
144  ;  especi.dly  in  corpse  ol 
woman,  145,  151  ;  symbolized  by 
tips  of  lingers,   210:  by   hi/asi, 

141. 
l.akjiin  .\a/,hi!>/a,  404. 
I.aldpdi^ltad'i.  201  n. 
Lai'ild,  188. 

La/jh  257,404- 

Lamp  (in  ceremonies  1,  19,  65,  109, 
no.  115,  119,  121,  142,  157,  165, 
172,  187,  190,  193,  201,  232,  257, 
289,  300,  360,  3S5,  386:  given  to 
temple  to  light  spint  of  dead, 
'0°'  '93-     See  also  Arati. 

Lam|)-bl,ick,  as  protective  against 
c\  il,  40. 

Lamp-lighting  rereiiiony,  244  f. 

Lamps,  Feast  of,  JVt'  ITr,  ail. 

Land,  buying  of,  256. 

Last  day  of  Siara/ja,  319. 

/.aukikax"^'  -9T  "• 
Lead.  red.  87,  406. 
Le.ave-taking  (ceremonial),  j'tv  I>i?- 

missal. 
Left    hand.     384  n. ;     sens   of,   stC 

Tdll/lilS. 

Lepers  and  leprosy,  153,  259. 

Lite  after  death,  44'jf- 

Light,  iir.'.yer   to,    232  ;   grace   for, 

245- 
Lime-fruit  as  protection  ag.iinst  ill 

luck,  3,  40.  71. 
/.,  ;■/!,'.?,    231,    233,    37jl't-,    4";n': 
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clay,  234.  30;  ;  clothtd  .md 
ilccorated,  270,  279,  305  ;  eleven 
sacred,  365  f.  ;  installation  of, 
4pyff. ;  in  temples  oilier  than 
.Saiva,  257;  legend  of,  276: 
worshii)  "'•  3fi2'f",  y)7  f- 

/-tiii;<i  Sitnia,  156,  iy)\(.,  iKo. 

Li(i>,Mlii)n,  255. 

I.ohdiia,  28. 

Love  :  fruit  of,  jyv  Mailuia  ;  <;od  of, 
'43- 

Low-castes,  56,  319  n.  Aft  also 
Oiitcastes. 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  365  n. 

Luck,  good  and  bad,  see  Auspicious 
signs. 

Lucky,  see  fortunate. 

Lunar  nioptli,  271  n. 

M's,  the  five,  419  n. 

Macnicol,  Dr.,  420  n. 

Miidana  fruit,  61,  65,  ,So,  10:5.  143. 

Mddha-.-a  (name  of  I'lsnio,  216. 

Madhiipaika,  74. 

Ma.iya,  27 1  n. 

Mdo/ia  (fourth  month),  2S,  274. 

MaKJc,  black,  1 1 8,  338',  433. 

^Liglcal  powers.  1:0. 

Mahdbharala,  2,  9b'  n.,   229,   290, 

367  n.,  393. 
Ma/u'uiera,  275  n..  345,  419  n..  420. 
A/d/hiid/ii,  365  n. 
Wc/id/.d/i,  329,  3^S,  350. 
Mii/id/,iksi>i'i,  2,21),  350. 
MiihdLiya  Srdddha,  see  Siddd'ui. 
Malidpiitaka,  165,  437. 
Malidrudra  sacrifice,  344  ft". 
Ma/ids,trasr,ith  3-9,  350. 
Mala  Mdsii,  341. 
Malaria,  remedies  for,  259  f.,  282. 
.\/<iliiiii  Sodasi,  157,  159  ff. 
MallikdrjiDia,  365  n. 
Mdlvd,  314! 
Mdiihi,  200,  337  n. 
Miindodari,  50  n. 
Maiti^iila  (planet    Mars),   66,    104, 

124,  203,  20C,  253  f.,  2^"^iS;  (act  o( 

worsiiipi,  401. 
Maiif^al.t  Srdddii.i,  21. 
Afaiii^ata-.ara,  see  Tuesd.iy. 
Mant,'o,  65. 
Miuiidv'ifa,  1Q7. 


Mdipkxiistii'nbhir,  2c),  61,  loi. 
.M.in-lion,  ,r<v  Xrisiihha. 
Mantrap  5,  21  it,  32,  52.  &C. 
.U.iiiii,  Laws    of,   131,    ifc>2,  434  flf,, 

450. 
Mill ,11x1, 1'l,  213  n. 
Matdfha  country,  see  iJeccan. 
March  .\pril,  see  '^'iiitr,i. 
.Mantt,  Dr.  K.  K.,  434. 
Mdri;,tshs<t    (second   month',   2-'i, 

.357- 
Mdrj,iH:i,  214,  2I(S,  2:0,  30X,  349. 
Mdrkandevii    (sa„'e).    worshipped, 

26. 
.\f,irk,iii</ey,i  Purdiui,  350  n. 
.Marketing,  see  .Shopping. 
Marking  of  idol,  see  iiop'ieanditnif, 

.S.indal-wood. 
Marriage:  age  of,  53;   blessing  at, 

84;    of  bull  and  heifer,  124    175, 

290,    321,    338  n. ;     of    kindred, 

41  n.,  47,  81 ;  preliminaries,  46fif. ; 

procession,  71  f.  ;   eight  kinds  of, 

55;  second,  j-('<'  Remarriage;  ten 

essential  rites  of,  82. 
.Mars  (planet',  see  Maiii;,d,i. 
Marutah,  85. 
Mask  on  /i/ij^it,  279. 
Mathitrn,  see  .Muttra. 
Matsya  I'lirdna,  1 24. 
>hiy-June,  see  Jyestiia. 
.I/,M.n  375. 
.Meals:  breakfast,  240 f't",  250 

ing   together    at    marriage, 

evening  meal,    245  fif. ;  women's, 

251. 
Meat-eating,  241  f. 
Medlhx,  30  n. 
Medical  remedies,  3,  20. 
Meditation,  },'S,i. 
Mediums,  121  f. 
Meld,  see  Fairs. 
Mel.idt.  338. 

Mendicants,  see  Sduiiydsi. 
MiiiL^ani,  315. 
Mental  worship,  216. 
Mercury  (planet),  see  l!ii,lh,i. 
Merit;  acquisition   of,   i::},,  363    IT., 

366,  389,  394  f. 
Meriyiim,  339. 
Afetln,  16. 
Midwives.  2  ff..  i ;  :  fees  of.  6. 
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Milk,  ^4  ;    rcrciiiDiiial  iisi'  nf,  K'.o. 

Mui'i/d  yrass,  31,  31;. 

17^  ;  scllini,'  of.  164  11. 

Music,    67,    71,    2.'>v ;      li,il)iil('tn 

Millet,  140;  white,  151,  138,2,:'). 

iluriiiK  mnnrninjj,  1^)3. 

M  iiiiic  joiiriiry,  41. 

Miistard-Mcd,  at  liincr.iN,  151. 

.\/;»ii'sii  Suiiiii,  I  1  5  n.,  333  11. 

M ultra,  36'.. 

.^fliiii  /Ki/fint,  33.S  n. 

Mm  III'!  rimenltU  (>9- 

.1/7  1,1  /uisi,  59. 

A/i/ii/,t/ir,  103. 

.\'iif;ii-ha»;>t,i,  .ur  S.i.ikc-li.irils. 

.U/>iM;t/,}  mil,  175. 

.\'i\i;,i-piii'u'<i»ri,  31411".,  407. 

Minor,  fjivcn  alter  invLaiitiirc,  40. 

\:if;,Vii,    distinctive    custonis     ol. 

.\Ii3(  .irnagf,  123. 

411.,  511.,  7,9,  12,  16,  17,  IS,  19, 

20,  25,  42,  45.  46,  47,  5>-  52"- 

Mili\i-l',ii,/tU  167  n. 

53,  55,  60,  63,  64,  6711.,  6H,  70, 

.lA^;-.'  ;,  127,  la'"*.  129.  '3''!.  U-.  '97. 

yi<,  7X11.,  79.  to.  S3,  S5,  87.  (;8, 

277.    298,    3''M.   423;    staycb   of. 

96.  97,  9S,  99  n.,  too.   101,   105, 

'97  >• 

106,  107,  109,  III,  113,  115,  127, 

MoldLi/,1,  51,  lo.S,  30:,  304. 

128,    129,    l4Sf.,   151.'   268,   273. 

Mond.iy.  2Ji.  252,  30:  ;  \n.S>ri>itij,r, 

305,  30511.,  30911..  341). 

305  f. 

.Viipini  /l>i'i/ii/i,i/i\,  .p,  47. 

Monicr      W  illi.nii  .      5  1  n.,     'i?  11., 

.\'iii;fST,irii,  365  n. 

100  n.,      339  "■•     3r-»"     379  »■. 

.Viiif/iii/:/,}.  167  11. 

C>\,  2.S,v. 


41911. 
.Monoj^amy,  130. 
Mdiisnoii,  end  of,  270  f.  ; 

291,  J95,  302  f. 
Moon,  54,   _v  .   104,  2^,0, 

301 .     .^<('  ti/.w  >i  n:ii. 
Moonless  ni^lit.  260. 
Moonli^'ht,    lesti\al    of    while,    v, 

S,irii//'U>  >!/'//:. I. 
Moonstone.^.  253. 
Morning  uoiship,  379  tV. 
Mother    ibride's',    72.    7^.    74.   73, 

yiStl,  92,  93,  122. 
Mother    j^rooin'si  :  at  Ijirlh.  17:  ,it 

\\ed(!in}.;,   73,   73.  Ml  :     111    hon>e, 

102,  105.  lu(),  1  12.  130. 
Mother-. goddesses,   21,  23,   29,  ''12. 

1 16,  117,  1 19.  258.  410. 
.Mollu  r  Sixth,  9  ft'. 
.Mound  of  food.  ,iti'  .1  >!ii^i'il/,r. 
Mourners,  I  hitf.  139:  hired.  135  n. 
Mourning,  I  34. 
.Mosing  house,  254. 
.l/;vi,'7  Mttdia,  169. 
Mnlaka  Sfitaka,  I  57,  I  do. 
Mudras  (Tantric,  224,  286,  330  f,. 

347.419.     See  aUo  Hands. 
MuliiiJHDiiuiaii,  243.  246,  333  :  mid- 
wives,  2. 
M!i/./i\  224.     S,,'  ,i/<ii  Moksa. 
Mii>:l:i   'J'n.'ii,  I  lo. 


Xiii'tdya,  174,  237.  -",9,  250,  271), 
332,  391  ;  distin^ui^lir,|  liom 
'/»,!. <,i:/,i,  3S;,  31^2. 

.\',i/:it/,iii/,-ii,  2,  404. 

.\'iiiHciA;f/iiii(i,  13. 

.Wnitaslthii,  224. 

.X.iine:  tusloms  leg.iidiiv.;,  141".; 
gixing  of.  I  3  ff . ;  in".  at  thria<l 
cxreniony.  ^4  ;  inoiiounced  o'- 
not,  15,  ^4,  172  f. 

.V  i>!ii\r,  175  n. 

.\',!/ii/:,r,  .>■(■<■  Hell. 

.Xii) ,is!)!i/iii,  257. 

.\'.nin;i/i,i.  190,  238. 

.Vt>,!y,i//,i  Hiili,  125. 

.Wxrbii.ia   (river),    214.   3^13,    '/'ij  11., 

374. 
Xiiiik,  365  n. 
Xaviitdlr,!.  52  n. 
\'c<klare    \i  riidyii  b'^ads,  377. 
Nectars,  the  five,  248,  414. 
\cv.  nioon.  .ill"  .Uiii'r.'.uya. 
Neu  \\-,w  ceremonies,  140. 
New   Year's  1 'ay,  2''ii,  264;    /'<v- 

KiritySc'c  (i/ii//  l'itit!p,ui\   Uti.in'i. 

301. 
Night  fc3ti\al3.  276. 
Night  of  the  gods,  272. 
Sil.Kiri,  365. 
.\//ii/.\ii>xii,  124. 
\h).'  trees.  1  37,   1K9.  288.  362. 


IVDI-.X 


XJiiiit,  ;o2  I. 

Nine  Diiys  of  Akun.i.  329  f. 

Nine  Ni^jlUs  oi  Ciifri.  288. 

.Nine    planets,     tlic,    24,    .S7,    104. 

.N  iruli  d.iy  ot  tnitni^lit,  261. 

Ninlli  iiKindi,  fit"  yi\<ii//i,i. 

iXinii.u'ui,  3S.^,  381;,  31;:. 

.Xif.iina  iiiu,l)ii,  225. 

Niskitldhka,  see  Nalcahihkd. 

A'i^ki;iiiiiiii,i,  l.S. 

Niss.ihi.  390  n. 

Xi/ya  /wniii,  226. 

Xivili,  33. 

N'i)ilf.'>  (if  the  moon,  104. 

Nortlu'rn   Imli.i.  (lirtVniijj   cak-iiihw 
"f,  317  n. 

Nii-bah  fosti\al,  51,  25V,  301. 

Xi>ti\i iini/(Jnt'ti,i on  .■ln//iti>f>iil,'i;y, 
131  n.,  37..S  n. 

NovLinlier   Dereiiilu'r,  j\v  M,iri;,i- 
si's,i. 

X/-/.ui!i/i,i-,',i/itr./iiii,  28911.,  294. 

N  iiinbti  s.  auspicious  ami  olIierH  ise  : 
IJ  I  120  ;  3)  126,  157  ;  4 1  15S  ; 
5)  113,  120,  121,  122,  123,  170. 
239,  242,  248,  330,  414;  « 
25,  159;  7)  2,  89,  103,  1I3, 
12".  [73.  2ld,  281  ;  8)  173  I 
15,  ;  16)  12,  157.  159.  170;  ill 
171,  176.  347;  12i  13  ;  I3l  126. 
141,  248  ;  15)  179,  285  f.;  16) 
I  10.  KS2,  18S:  20)  16;  24) 
349;  30)  16;  32)  110;  35) 
410:  37)  16,  410:  45)  S58  ;  52) 
i;i).  I-S  ;  SI)  358  ;  iOl)  81  : 
108)  151  (..  232,  248. 

Nurbinj;  mother,  7. 

Xy,is<i,  228,  232,  382  n..  412. 

I  ibscenity.  at  //.'/;,  282  f.,  287. 
( )(  rasion..!    litcs   and    'iTfjiiionies, 
34  1  ft' 

<  )i  tobcr  Ncvember,  fiv  K,ii  tlika. 
I  )<U1  and  oven,  1 16,  122. 

I  )trcrin.i,',  in  temple  worship,  385. 

<  )ff(Tin;^'s  to  j^'ods  :    after  wtddinj;. 

98  :  in  temple,  385,  388. 
Oflertory,  385. 

Officiants  in  temple,  369,  377  tf. 
I  >ilinj,'  of  liair,  1 12,  1 14,  1  19. 

<  )l(lunl)er^.  ,^4  n.,  .'-8  n.,  90  n. 


0»i,  138,  I4-,  f.,   147,  ISO,  152,  i;4, 

189,  217. 
(^mtii|)resence  of  (iod,  428. 
IJne  and  a  ipiarter,  t,  «•  Numbers. 
( irasiy,',  380  n. 
Osadhi,  85. 
Outcastes,  36.  5'i,  61,  149,  153,  169, 

u/'f,  213.  247.  282,  319  n.,  351  f., 
4401. 
<h'iir,i>iiii!i  livaili.  n  ;  n. 

I'luiina-iild,  555. 
I\iiiiu,i  marriajjc,  57. 
J\i/iis,i,  34,  169. 
/'iirltii  tit:  ii  slluipiiihi,  170, 
J'tiMiii  Sfiti/iiliii,  17^. 
/'ii'i,'iit,''ii:y,i,  166. 
/'iitiiiviiritd,  ifi6. 

r.uuhiv.u  299.  33^.  :/'7. 

Pii/iiiu  (kinj;),  3A7. 

/'I'unni,  229. 

I'aiii'ti,  256,  371. 

I 'it pad ii,  60. 

/\i>aincihit)liuj,  424. 

I'ariimiitiihin,  13S,  197.  422,  4?4. 

/'itr,isiir,i»t,i,  291. 

/'iirsis,  336. 

/'ii/-//ii:;i  /'ujitiiii,  234. 

Pi'irwita  (order  of  ascetics),  378  n., 

424. 
ran'. Ill  (jioddcssi,   50,   52,  68,  69, 

70,  79.  f<7-  92,  97.  104,  115.  2«5. 

288,     292  f,    301  f.,    376,    404, 

410  It"  ;  ui      'up  of,  381,  381  n. 
I'liial'i,  304. 
I'dtdla,  visits  of  ijods  to,  59,   266 

302,  309  f. 
J'lttkika,  146. 
/'aust  (third  month  1,  272. 
/\t-,;U\i.  236. 
Peace-pot,  102. 
I'eace  treaty,   Thursday  L;ood  day 

for,  256. 
Permission  to  go  given  to  ^ods,  see 

Dismissal. 
Personality  of  (led,  430  f 
I'halahdiii,  289  n. 
Phali^iina    (fifth    month),    28,     ;o, 

280  ff.,  304,  357. 
Phallic  symbol,  jyv  /jii^,(. 
Phallic  worship,  431  t. 
Physician,  1S2. 
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I'icnif,  2^fi.  I 

l'i«fon>,  Mill  ltd!  iiius  Icrilm^;  cil,  l.n. 
rilxriin.i^^c,  :o7  ;  bc^l  time  for,  v<''  '• 

))l.ii  IS  and  rites  of,  Y>^  J  symbolic, 

.liter  investiture,  41 . 
Pillion,  iii'in;;,  "i. 
J'ind.i.  12 J,  127.  146,  I  51)11'.  172  rt'., 

177I'I-.  !^«- 
/';/.;/  tree,  10,  14,  61,  lio,  11  I,  14^,, 
165,    304,     n".    4I"'.    abode    of 
hhulii,    337  11-;    of    \finiiy    2yo; 
holy,  417;  worsliipped,  24X,  2yo, 

/'//,(/(',  330. 
riSiiid,  200,  437. 
/'ilawluiiii,  351. 

/V///,  f;6,  174,  177  a. :  /'  l.iys.  271. 
2N9,  2()I,  31K  ;  /'.  in;.;i'r,  .it. 
ll.iiuls;  I'.-lokii.  11^,272:  r.-t,»- 
/'<)>j:i.  2'5ol'.  ;  reinesenlcil  by 
llrahiii.ins,  I.S2. 

I'layue,  remedies  against,  361. 

Planets,  24,  yj.  66,  S7.  104,  122. 
124,  2.S.V,  340. 

I'l.isterinj.;  house,  240,  241;,  254. 

'  l'leas".nt  Kir-st ',  siC  iin,/i  I'latifhul. 

I'lougliing,  25411'. 

I'oints  of  comii.iss,  34,  62,  75,  77, 
7t;,  79,  «9,  119.  143,  150,  160,  169, 
173.  '76,  177.  i^J.  l-«,  2'5.  '^1- 
254  ff-,  312.  344  ff-  i57.  35«.  359. 
370,  371.  376.  410. 

I'ole-slar,  g.i/mj;  at,  9I. 

i'libmuiiir,  "5  n. 

I'ottuiants,  422  f. 

I'ostures  (ceremonial).  i\(>,  21.S,  3X2. 

I'ota  sail,  204. 

I'ots  at  wedding,  65,  66. 

Potter's  tliiiml),  65. 

I'owder,  coloured,  used  in  worship, 

175.  !77- 
Power  in  religion,  433. 
/'yah/n'isd  Palaii,  290,  ^64. 
I'raana:  'ill,  33. 
Pr<iiia/,si>;a,  222. 
/'r,i,l\>iii,  395. 
Prahiada,  2Sof.,  294. 
rraj.ipati,  35.  Si,  85,  91,  227,  !■>,■;. 
Prd;apiityd,  lorm  of  m.irriajje.  56. 
J'lakriti,  375. 
.''1,111,1.  242. 


J't.iii.iiiuti ,  24.'. 

I'r,tn.ip>,itisllh\,  286,  40vf.,  413 
l'i,in,xy,i>ii,i',   \<q,   2lKtr,   220,   2^2, 

3X2  n.,  4  I  3. 
I'laiiitil  p'llr.i,  169. 
i'r.i'ui./,!,  117,  25811.,  287,   555,   3H5, 

3««.  39=.  V/>.  4"" 
Ptwiriti,  304. 
J'i,ii,i/i  S,i>i,/hy,i.  215. 
Pr,trtfi,i  (kinni,  98". 
Prar.ir.i,  31  t. 
Piity,ii;,  366. 
Pi;\y,'iiCitl,i,  165,  344. 
I'r,\\\isiitt,i  .>l,iiii,t.  \M. 
Precautions   against   evil   at   birili. 

I  tV.,  5. 
I'recedence  ot  luisb.ind  anil  wile,  S.S 
Preceptor,  .sc'  i,urii. 
I'recious  metals,  use  of,   at  de.ith, 

143.     .Si'c  ,ilso  Money. 
Premonitions  of  death,  136. 
I'resents  and   present-^;ivint,'.   3,  4, 

II,  17,  68,  72,  80,  82,  94,  98,  105, 

111)1.,    273,   2S2  ;    to    .ind    from 

Rulinj;  Chief,  275. 
P>rt,t,    161,    168,    171,    174,    177  t"f-. 

201  ;    how   united    to   .mcestors, 

l82flr. ;  miserable  St. ite of,  191,  k/j. 
I'rithivt  (.Mother  lutrth),  21 1,  218, 

353-  .      , 

/') it/ii-ir,i/,i  I  ,111/1,1/1,1,  57. 
Prohibited  dejjrees  for  :n.irri,ii,'e,  w-' 

.Marriage  of  kindred. 
I'ropo.al  of  marri.iye.  48. 
I'rosopii  spicii^i')',!,  86  n. 
I'rotectives  ii^.iinst  evil,  35,  72. 
Provision-jar  at  wedding',  99. 
Puberty,  .itt.iinment    of:    by  boys, 

27.  53;  by  girls,  53  f.,  104. 
/■ii,/.  /W(Hell),  132. 
J'uj,t,  Si'f  \Vorshi|). 
Pii/aii,  stf  Officiant. 
/'iiiiriiniinit.  108. 
(    PiiiiUii,  124,  431. 
!    Piiia'iullii,  88. 

'    I'urdah,  see  Women,  seclusion  of. 
!    Pure  Sr,'uUh,i,  •  74  ii. 
Purilication;  after de.tth,  143,  i62ff. ; 
alter  investiluie,  37  ;  ot  alt.ir,  168  ; 
of  Hr.lhm.ins  l>y   lloh  tire,  283; 
of  food,  178;  ol   ,;.'rotind.  74,  159, 
1        215,  218,  240,  2^6,  358,  392  f. 
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Pitnisa,  171,  375. 

I'nri4uiuii/,t  iii,tiilr,u,  167,  23:, 

/'iniiuilt.iiiiii,  (41. 

/'iifiin,  iyf). 

I'lisli,  30  n. 

I'vro,  fiiiK  r.il,  14'y  f. 

'.'n.irirl^,   iii.itriini)ni.il  :   lunv    m.idi 

Quarters  of  the  ^ky,  .S7,  I  50  ;  ;;iiar- 

(liaiis  of  (lie,  ,1,,   lULfi.u.i. 
•  Uicrn  Mary,  367. 

Kah,,,  7. 

/ul,//l,i,  .(05. 

lulhii,  104,  351,  355. 

/\',i/,t,  fiv  Kulinn  (.  hicf. 

/\i'i/<il'hi>i;,i,  402. 

h'd/ii-piija,  scr  Koy.il  worsliip. 

A'li/as,  32  n.,  305. 

/ui/iri/,  301  n. 

Ki'tji'piUi'Ji It,  see  Koy.il  worslii]). 

/\'.f/////,  adoption  aniong.  134;  fc^- 
ti\als  ofj  333  f:  funeral  (iistoins 
of,  155  ;  marriage  ciistDiiis  of,  55, 
56;  niidwives,  2;  oppose  re- 
ni.irriage  of  widows,  206;  pri\  I- 
lei^es  of.  42  n. ;  thread  ceremony 
amony,  2.S,  32,  33,  40. 

/\iU/ia,/i,  259. 

/ui/csasa,  200. 

Kiiksiiui  niarri.ij,'e,  57, 

tiiH-sasii-Ziikit.  272. 

h'aksiUiiiiii/iiiiui  ceremony,  1 13. 

Rn»i,i,  .S9,  92,  275,  332,  372.  401  n., 
402  tT.,4iSn.;  birth  of,2H8;  birth- 
day ol,.i\A'i  rw<?//r;r  <(///;  ;  name  of, 
iiNcdat  funerals,  147, 154,1155,444. 

Kdi)iii-/i<i:,iinl,  261,  2S8  f. 

A'(rw,j-\vith-thc-axc,  nx  I'uriiiu- 
liinia. 

luiiiuiyatiii,  fJ9,  229, 


luUiich.'iira,  365  n.,  366. 

/uinakii  iKvi,  20. 

luiiuiiratuLi,  204. 

Riini,  351. 

Rann'i  Deri,  h'liiiiid/.i  yf.it, 

de!,t  MalA.  42, 
Kasadd,  108. 
Rdstra-tihrila-Jtoii, 
luiurara,  195. 
Juix'ana,  372. 


y)?- 


l:,m- 


116,  121,255,320. 
I,  85. 


A'(i7  7,  ui'  .Sun. 

Kiivriir,!,  u,  Simd.iy. 

Kci'llMK  .lloud  of  .^c  lipUlirs.  >,, 
.S(  riptuies. 

KtbirtI),  195  f,,  l9.Sf,,  2:5,  4!''.  It. 
Kiiiiarn.i^e,  1  in  t. 
Ivemcdies,  mcdital,  3,  259,  2.S2.  2S5. 
Kcstrii  tions  on   evpcct.int   motliei, 
113;  on  her  liu^b.iiid,  1 15. 

Keltirii  from  pil^'nma^c,  42. 

AVr ,(/;,  296. 

Khcuin.iti-,111,  ri  nii'dics  .I'.iinsi, 
2,S5. 

Kice:  .it  fumi.ds.  131,  161;.  i;2ft.; 
.at  ueddin^s,  731.,  7S  ;  m  other 
I  ertinoiiics,  23'),  358  f.,  384,  390  ; 
scallerinj;  of,  1  26. 

Kiceb.ills,  itr  I'iiiii  i. 

AVc-r.v/a,  64,  ;32;  '344. 

A';v/,  47,  68,  89,  376. 

A'/:/  J'arii  iti/ii,  322. 

A'i\i-fii>/iitii(..  229. 

Rising  in  the  morning;,  210. 

A'i/ti  lit'  /'(KSiii^c',  /.IS,  author  of, 
390  n. 

Ri\crs:  consccr.itcd  thin;.4s  thrown 
into,  101,  311,  314;  .sacTe<i,  in- 
voked, 214,  2  \j. 

Ko>.iry,  128,  223,  388. 

'  Rosary  of  the  Clouds',  297. 

Ko^e-apple,  sec  Jiuidni. 

Koyal  repast,  scv  /uija/i/io^a. 

Roy.d    worship,    233,   321  f.,   395  f, 

Ruljy  pillar,  .kv  Miinik\,utai}ihli'i. 

Ruiira,  125,  170,  171,  173,  176,  231, 
3451..  419  n. 

Rii.irixs  consort,  Candi,  propiti.ition 
of,  3501. 

Ru</>,t/,ipi!,  348. 

Ru,i>,ik\a,  147,  388. 

Rudn,  279,  347. 

Ruk'ntm,  57,  92,  167  n.,  405. 

Rulin,i;  Chief:  at  ceremonies,  347, 
361  ;  and  funerals,  1  ;o,  153;  and 
Holi,  283  ;  sacredness  of.  366. 
4l8n. 

Rulin;,'  Chiefs  consort  ;  at  cere- 
mony, 351  :  sacredness  of,  367. 

RUpa  iiiturdasi,  336. 

Sidhilii,  193,  238. 
Sablia  Mandafta.  Vio. 
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SacJuinin:  Mu>ij,i,  v  n. 

Sacred  thre.id,  sec  Thread. 

S.K  riticcs,  five  ^rcat,  343  ff:  at 
ucdilinj,',  ,^5  ff.     See  also  Homa. 

Sadiisvapati,  344. 

Sadltn,  273. 

S,ii;-,i>a,  297. 

Sage,  sre  A'l'xi. 

S(}h<ui/taii:h'u<Ui>ri,  83. 

Sii/i,isriUiti!ifi.  550. 

Sai'iui  sect :  expected  to  observe  cer- 
tain Vi!is>!a7'a  fasts,  \c.,  28911., 
2951.;   teiivjies  of,   17.   Ill,   157, 

165,  299,  300,  368ft".;  l'a!S>t'i'\i 
shrines  in,  317  :  wherein  sect 
differs  from    I'liismira,  97,    366. 

,40ltf.,4l8. 
Sa/:a  era,  2S7. 
Sakli,  115,  119,  121,  220  f.,  373.376, 

,  38711.,  419"- 
Sd/fi^'nli/ia  (symbol  of  \'isnu\,  165, 

166,  170,  177,  182  ft'..  188,  201, 
232.  257  :  origin  of,  269,  429; 
worshipped.  270,  308. 

Sale  of  dau.yhters  in  marriage,  j'". 

S,U(il:yii.  19S. 

Salt,  abstinence  from,  52.  259,  289. 

294,  301  ;  bought  on  New  Year's 

Day,  264;  liigh  regard  for,  140; 

//''//,  remedy  for  aninials,   284; 

sjiilling  of,  243  ;  symbolic  use  of. 

72.  loS. 
.Salutation  fcsti\.d.  see  AiDhikuta. 
Sainadlii,  171  n. 
Satiiadiii pujii,  396. 
Saiiianet,  242. 
Sniiidvat/iui,!,  42. 
Srii>!a--'edd,  344. 
Sit/iu  tree.  86,  115,  333, 
Siimid/i,  35. 
.'^dunpyd.  19S. 
.^(uhs/cdiit  ll/h'tsk.ira,  47. 
Sd/ira/,  287,  301  n. 
Si'tiii:  d/Sd/i  Stddd/iit,  sec  S>,uidhd. 
Sdihynjanu  Srdddhd,  ;Sl  ft".,  I93. 
Siii'iiyuktd.  57. 
Sandal-wood,    150;    paste,    183  ff., 

231,  236,  248,  314,  379.  382,  384, 

406  n. 
Sdnd/iyd,    22;    detail    of,    210  ff.; 

evening,  225,  239,  244  ;  llrst  per- 


formed after  investiture,  38;  in 
l^d/.u!d:ut  temple,  403  ;  midday, 
225,  238;  morning,  215  ft".,  389, 
415:  truncated  torm  during 
,  mourning.  164,  165. 

.V.f;//(pl,inet  Saturn),  I04,  256,  288f. 

Sd>i/  (stonel,  256. 

Siini-'(fra,  sec  Saturday. 

Sdiik.iipd.  132,  219,  3S3  n. 

Sdilkdrd,  420. 

Sdiikitrdcdryd.  the  first,  27,  181, 
439;    his    successors,    303,    376, 

.425- 
Sdiik/ia,  set  Concli-shell. 

Sd/U'/ta  niiidrd,  224. 
S(ih!;>dnti,  190,  213,  271,  272  ft". 
Sdiliiydsu  139.  421  ft",  427,  444. 
Sd>!/dnjdlt\  161. 

Si.'!/d/d>!ll,   348. 

Sdp'idus  Sdponand,  11  n. 

Sarab/id,  295. 

Sdra/ii^pur,  338  n. 

Sd>ds7\itu  W:  ,hmans,  12,  42,  69  n  , 

70,  100,  113.  268. 
Sd>ds''dli  (goddess  ot  IcarningI,  25, 

30  n.,  36 f.,  329  n.,  395  ;  dwells  in 

palm  of  hand,  210. 
Sdrasran  (river),  125,  214,  247,  365. 
^.f^vzyT'iz/Jlorder  of  ascetics),  378  n., 

.  424- 
SardtpHiniiHd,  334  f. 

Sdriiid,  189. 

SdlUpyd,  I9.'^. 

Sdrydyu  (ri\cr  ,  365. 

Sdtd.  334. 

.SdtdLdlidl,  350. 

Snt,iiiidiigd/ii,  236  n. 

Sdtiipd/ni:d,  I  78  II. 

Suit,  50,  99,  176  n.,  207,  20S. 

Sdtt-,a,  32  n.,  305. 

Saturday,  8,  256  f"l'..  293,  302  f.,  372. 

Saturn  (planet),  see  Sdtti. 

Salya,  167  n. 

Sd/yafi/id/nii,  167  n. 

Sd/yesd,  167. 

Siirdri,!,  403. 

Sn-'i/d,  33,  88. 

Sd.'itri,  50  n.,  85,  92,  1 10. 

Sdyi/Jya,  1 97. 

Scarf  of  ceremony,  32. 

School,  going  to,  25,  255. 
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Scripture,  rcadini;  of,  228,  245,  260, 
28y,  2(/;,  343,  J(j3;  repetition  of, 
247  ;  at  weddin;;,  '^  ft". ;  to  Uauii- 
inan,  258. 

Scriptures,  texts  from,  see  Mdiiiiiis. 

.Seating,'  on  ground,  20. 

Second  month,  see  Ma/i^itsirsii. 

Sectarian  animosity,  266. 

Seedlings,  worship  of,  52. 

Semi-pure  Sn'uU/iii,  171  ff. 

Septemter-October,  see  Asi'iii.i. 

Sesan,li;,i,  62,  1 1 5,  354 

Se-iii,  bo. 

Seven  circles,  2. 

Seven  steps,  see  Steps. 

Seven  worlds,  see  \\  orlds. 

Sevens,  see  Numbers. 

Seventh  month,  jv.'  I'liisa/Jid. 

Seventh-d.'y  I'enance,  108. 

Shaving  :  after  investiture,  44  :  be- 
fore birth  of  child,  115;  before 
thread  ceremony,  30 ;  in  mourn- 
ing, 44  n.  :  days  for,  25411'. 

Shoes,  remov.d  of,  369  f. 

Shopping,  249,  252  if. 

Shrine,  407. 

SiM/ui,  25. 

Sidiihpur,  125,  152,  290,  33>Sn.,  364. 

Siesta  of  idols,  403,  41 1. 

Sikliii,  22,  142,  423. 

Sikha-biVidhaiui,  217  ft', 

-Silence,  vows  of,  243, 

Silent  fast,  1 10. 

S'lri-sdtaiiia,  306  f. 

.Silk  thread  tied  on  wrist,  304,  309. 

S'lman/u,  ii6ff,,  253,  255. 

Sinless  incarnation,  see  Ndht/iu'iiii. 

Sins,  great,  165  ;  minor,  165  ;  death- 
bed, 168, 

Sipping   of    water,   ritual, 
.76f. 

Sov,  7. 

■\i/ci,  son.,  92,  404. 

Sn',i:  89,  92,  104,  125,  126, 
225,  239,  292 f.,  294,  ^62; 
cious  names  of,  419;  character 
of.  429:  followers  of,  see  S,i/7;i; 
god  of  boundaries,  88  ;  heaven  of, 
197  ;  holds  darbar  on  Sii'iitii/ri, 
278,  375  :  how  depicted,  375  ; 
husband  of  y^,i/-rw/'i,  50;  inherent 


75- 


176  n. 

auspi- 


in  iinlhman,  242  ;  mark  of,  217  ; 
Monday  sacred  to,  252  ;  rci;ardecl 
as  great  ascetic,  4i,S;  placated 
by  water,  313;  repetition  of  n.inie, 
24,  147;  represented  by  bride- 
groom, 68,  70,  72,  79,  97:  Sak/i 
of,  220;  special  month  of,  see 
Sm:;i>i,t;  symbolized  in  Ai'.\/. 
138;  in  sacred  thread,  32  ;  by  tri- 
dent, 1  25  :  temples  of,  see  S,ih',i ; 
visits  I',U,t/a,  59 ;  worshij)  of, 
377ff.,  41S;  worshipped  at  wed- 
dings, cS;  ■  by  most  lirfdimans, 
,  210,  231, 

Siva  Pnrrvhi,  393. 

Siva-liiti^a  iiiudrd,  225. 

Sivii-iiiahiinnah-s/o/ni,  420. 

Siva-nirnuilya,  267  n. 

Sivardtri,  261,  276  tif.,  375. 

Si-,', IS  consort,  worship  of,  see 
,  Pi'trz'iill. 

.S'/Tvj-worship,  varieties  of,  395. 

Sixtcenfold  worship,  see  Worship. 

Sixteens,  s,e  Numbers. 

Sixteen-thre.id  necklace,  iiof. 

Sixth,  Mother,  see  Mother  Sixth. 

Sixth-day  ceremonies,  9  fl". 

Sixth  month,  see  Cai/ni. 

Sixth  year  inauspicious,  25. 

Skins  used  ccremoni.dly,  33,  40,  93, 
104,  215, 

Slapping,  120. 

.Small-pox,  153;  goddess  of,  306  f., 
317.  36-:'i. 

Siiiiutii  rn',!i/!,ini!,  see  Atiii/iiirt,i. 

Smelling  :  of  head,  132  f,  153  n.  ;  of 
f>indi,  187. 

Smith,  J.imcs,  248. 

Smoke,  87. 

Snake  round  liiiga,  234  n,,  375,  3<S2, 

Snake  shrines  and  stones,  315,  407. 

Snake-bards.  315  f, 

Snake-bitc,  cure  and  avoidance  of, 

,3i5f- 

Sn.ake  who  sup|iorts  the  world,  see 
Sesijndgii. 

Snake-well,  315. 

Snake-wdfship,  20,  314  ff. 

Sndtahit,  39  ;  rules  for,  43  ;  classes 
of,  43, 

Soma  (plant),  54,  ^5, 
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),  84,  .^5.  2!^«. 


171  ;    to    ap- 

iinlucky  days 


Si'/ji,i  (the  moon  I 

Sonumi/a,  1 71. 

Soinav'jrti,  sec  Monday. 

Soii!ii<U/i.  390,  364,  365. 

Son,  Jesirr  tcir  a,  1 10,  illff.,  325. 

Sool  auspii  iuus  lor  pii^iiKnt,  '15. 

Soul  alter  dcatli,  I  5('>. 

Soul-body,  413. 

Sowing',  254  It". :  symbolic.  51  f.,  340. 

Spirits,  evil,  sec   Demons,  (ihosts. 
&c.  ;  y.iiniiig  power  over,  2>i7- 

Spoon  in  ceremonies,  y(i,  I^f4. 

Sciuints,  10. 

Snu/il/iii  :  449  ;  ascetic  's,  201  ;  at 
Giiya,  2Sy,  363;  auspicious,  21, 
62,'  72,  124.  159,  410;  l>athin^' 
.after,  213  ;  for  ascetics,  326,  422  ; 
tor  those  who  died  ol  sn.ike-bite, 
314:  for  those  who  died  violent 
d.aths,  327  ;  for  women,  327,364  ; 
impure.  159:  Mahalaya,  or  .Me- 
morial, 326  It". ;  of  union,  see  Saiii- 
yo/aiia',  pure,  1 74:  Sdiiirii/sari, 
326  ft". :  semi-pure, 
pease  yhosts.  2^jO  : 
^  for,  253,  262. 

S>,u/ii/:a,  30  n. 

S>dr>vi,K  194,  304  ft'.,  340-  357>  390; 
last   day  of.   319  :    .Mondays   in, 

,  305  f-,  375- 
Sravitna  fair,  316. 
Srin'ii/ii,  307  f. 
Srt,  30  n.,  67,   no.  339.     Sec  ii/\i> 

Laksini. 
S>  i  Krisna,  see  A'r/s/iii. 
Sri  \iU/ii]ji,  366. 
S>;>!i;d>-a,  402. 
Siiiii^cri.  425. 
Statit" given  at  thread  ceremony,  33, 

40. 
•Stages  of  a  Brahm.m's  life,  139. 
Stiotilil.i,  16S. 
Steps',  the  seven:   at  funeral,   148; 

at  marriajje,  S9  ft". 
St/hi f'i/a^ /h'lif,!,  3/4. 
St/iula  Stir'i),!,  156. 
Stone:    at   weddings,  87,   SS  ;    for 

pounding  paste  in  temples,  376, 
,  380. 
Si'ii/'ii  (i.e.  one  not   invested  with 


sacred     thread).    27,     164,     293, 

440  f. 
Siis'ar,  ceremoni.d  use  of.  160.  [7^, 

i84. 
Siii;ni\r,  89. 
Suicide,  ritual,  400. 
Siik/ii    YiiJHi-i'cdd    Siii'n'u'til,    170, 

,  M^- 
Sitkia  (planet  Venus  I,  59,  104,  122, 

,  256.  2S8.  346. 
Siikici  i|)receptor  of  the  godsl,  256. 
SuktiViuit,  see  Frid.iy. 
Si/i/iii/tdSih  175  n. 

Sun.  sun-worship,  18,  34,  37,  51,  59, 
66,  85,  91,  104,  213.  22".  231,  239, 

247,  :!3**.  379"-  "387  n-:  K"d  "f 
eyes,  137,  412;  placatec'  by  salu- 
t.itions,3l3n. ;  p'anet.i'''  nliuente 
of,  2.SS  :  protection  e  from  de- 
mons. 127. 
Sunday,    8,    258,    302  f.,    320 ;     ir. 

Jycsiha,  301. 
Suiieinian,  433  f. 
Su]jerstitions,  birth,  7  K. 
Supreme  spirit :  inhaljits  Brahman's 
body,  234  ;  see  also  Paraiiuitman. 
Siiyabhi,  175  n.,  224. 
Siiiya,  see  Sun. 
SHryainaiidala,  220. 
:   .V;;/,r/iv/(ccreinoni.il defilement), 1 1  fi", 
j        15,   16,   17,  63.   123,   150,   154  f., 
]        157,  202  ;  aflfected  by  nearness  of 
kinshi[).  164;  lightening  of,  162  f. ; 
I       prechules    Maluilaya     SradiUia, 
I       326 ;    prevents   presence  of  god 
I       ill  house,  163. 
I   SiiyCiin  (midwife I,  2  fT. 
'   Srad'hd,  227. 
SrddhyaV'i,  228  n.,  245. 
Srdlux,  85,  227,  347.  348. 
I   SvCim'i  AdiiiyaiM  sect.  279n.,  377n. 
!   STiirj^d,  see  Heaven. 
S-!;u)i,  83,  142. 
S7'(isfii:i,  18,  22,  36,  R9,  no,  158, 

3if'.  335.  355.  358.  413- 
S:uiyiii)d'Au,  276,  364,  374.  374  "•• 

396,  399,  409. 
Sweepers,  see  Outcastes. 
Syat/hi,  193,  238. 

Symbols  in  worship,  289.     .Stv  a/s:) 
/.i/i^ii.  Si'ildi^^dWii,  tkc. 
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Tainas,  32  n.,  305. 

'J'anltiu,  the,  41911. 

'J'lip!  S,i/iu/hi,  \oS. 

Tapodhaiui  Jhahmans,  377  n.,  385. 

Tdni,  50  n. 

'tdraka  »um/r,u  364. 

Taitana.  173,  214,  229,  30S,  349. 

Tatpuhif>i,  125,  170,  173- 

Taylor,  Kev.  Dr.  ti.  1'.,  56  n.,  341  n. 

Tea-drinking,  239,  24311. 

Teeth-cleaning,  39,  ixzt,  247- 

Teething  of  infants,  24. 

Temple:  hell  of,  .i<f  Hell ;  building 
of,  408  ff. ;  endowment  of,  409  ■ 
flag  of,  409  n.,  414;  garden  of, 
369,  4o6ff.  ;  gifts,  to,  2,  17,  190. 
243,  28cS;  t.  of  Sr,;i,  369  ft".  :  of 
Vnnu,  401  ft.  ;  visit  to,  158  ;  well, 
408  ;  t.  worship,  sec  Worship. 

Tenth  day:  after  birth,  12;  after 
death,  157  \{. 

Tenth  month,  see  Sravana. 

Tkiikora,  275  n. 

Thanksgiving,  306. 

Third  month,  see  Pausa. 

Thirteen  (number),  see  Numbers. 

Thirteen  black  pots,  ceremony  of, 
126,  190. 

Thirteenth  day  after  death,  164, 
178,  190. 

Thirteenth  day  of  month,  261. 

Thirtieth  day  after  birth,  16. 

Thirty-seventh  day  after  birth.  16. 

Thirty-two  (number),  see  Numbers. 

Thread,  sacred:  changing  of,  170, 
l7on.  :  composition  of,  32;  dis- 
carding of,  by  ascetic,  423  ;  don- 
ning and  wearing  (jf,  32,  33  ;  in- 
vestiture with,  27  ff.,  133  ;  neces- 
sary before  marriage,  27  ;  position 
of,  32:  renewal  of,  33,  307  f.  ; 
symbolism  of,  31  f. 

Thread:  protective,  1 13;  syml  1 
for  clothing,   160,   174,   175,   178, 


Thread-girding  at  wedding,  82,  95, 

102. 
Three,  worship  of  the,  126. 
Threshold,  sacrifice  to,   146;   t.   of 

temple,  372  f.,  381. 
Thumb,  see  Hands  and  fingers. 
Thursday,  8,  28,  255,  302,  320. 


Titthii  (order  of  ascetics),  37*in. 
424. 

Tobacco-smoking,  243. 

Toe,  sacredness  of,  79,  87,  iio, 
117,  li7,n.,  183,  248,  381;  wor- 
ship of  Shell's  great,  398. 

Toilet  :   211;  of  women,  247. 

Tonsure,  423  n. 

Toothpick,  j£Y, Teeth-cleaning. 

Topknot,  seeSifchii. 

Tortoise  in  .Saiva  temple,  37 1,  380. 

Transmigration  of  souls,  see  Re- 
birth. 

Travelling,  254  ff. :  forbidden  to 
ascetics  during  monsoon,  303. 

Tree-worship.  115,  2471'.,  290,  299r, 

319- 
Tributary  rivers,  impurity  of,  213. 
Trident  of  .SVrv/,  125,  177. 
Trifolii,  212  n. 
1  rimurti,  138,  431. 
Tripitufi,  126. 
Triple  leaves,  1 10. 
'I nsTf/cj,  see  Trident. 
Trousseau,  17,  104. 
Trunk  of  (jaijesd,  292. 
Tryamhakanatha,  365  n. 
Tuesday,  8,  253,  293,   302  f.,  320, 

372,  407. 
Tulasi,  141,  143,  147,  161,  172,  178, 

1S3  ff.,  232,  239,  293,  3,19.  392  n., 

408  ;     married     to     Sdlafp'ama, 

269  ff. ;  worshipped,  248,  270, 
Turmeric,   87,    100,   no,    113,  1 16, 

117,  120,  190,  316,  356,  358,  359. 
Tutelary  deity,  see  Istadeva. 
Twelfth  day:  after  Isirth,  13:  after 

death,  164,  170;  of  fortnight,  261. 
Twelfth  month,  see  Asvhui. 
Twentieth  day  after  birth,  16. 
Twice-born,  who  included  among, 

XV  n.,  27,  28  ;  when,  37. 
Tying     together:     of     bride     and 

groom's  clothes,  S3,  99.  103 :   of 

parents'  clothes  at  wedding,  75. 
Tylor,  432. 

Ucihista,  391,  392. 
Uiicina,  243. 
Udu»:bara,  34,  39,  330. 
Ujam,  314. 
Ujiain,  287,  365  n. 
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Ujjvaliinarain'i,  26 1. 

I'inhrella  first  cirried  after  invcsti- 

tine,  40. 
Uncie  (iiiatcni.ili  of  brnle,  ''18,  -jt,. 
rnion,  SraMlta  of,  sfc-  S,ii!ivi>j,in,i. 
Unity  (if  Cnd,  430  f. 
UiUouchahles,  .ur  Outcastes. 
(  piuiyashi,  344. 
Upiiiiian\u-stot>\i,  4 20. 
Upaiiiiyoii.i,  i~. 
lpiutis,i(/,  14;,  425. 
i'pap<}liik(i,  165. 
l-'piuay<t,  303  n. 
Vpastlhina,  222. 
<^;Ai7;/7,  33. 
Lthapdihi,  403. 
Uttama  Siniaii,  1 74  ft". 
^  ttiUiiy.iijd  S,!/i/,>:i/tt!  Day,  190, 

l'<i//(i7'iii;i!i,  299. 
yadhiiiihDi'i,  4. 

Vd^^i/dlhl,  48. 

Vahiiyiitlariina,  16". 
Wxiiiyanatlui,  365  11. 
I'aiktintha,  197. 
I'lii/dxy.i  iiiui/tii,  224. 
I'disiU'/i:!     (seventh     month),     2^' 

, 291  IT.,  357- 
I  ii:s>!,n;i,  64,  97,  239,  274,  289  n., 
366,  391  n.,  393  n.,  41, S  ;    jw  ,;/,w' 
SiiiTtt.      I '.  temple,  401  ft". 
Viiih'iidfTci,  235. 
Vaihuuuit/ia,  364. 
Viu'sy,/,    thiead    ceremony  anion^, 

.28,  32,  33,  40. 
I  iuiurniu,  141,  162,  176,  194. 
Var,'iis-:uita  laniily,  23iS. 
I'iiliiDKi  J}>'d/i)iians,  12. 
Viiina-iiidri^},  4 1 9  n. 
I'tlinana-iiiruiasi.  2X911,,  323. 
I'diiiiDiiist/ujIi,  309. 
\'dnapr,isiliii,  i3c^',  422. 
Winth'd},  sec  Wunanasthari. 
V'aradii,  236  n. 
Wirmd,  189. 
/  iintuti,  85,  231. 
Vdsunt,!  /'afuiimi,  274. 
Iu!m's//i,i,  137. 
/  (TAV/f,  345  ;   /  .  ceremony  :  of  house. 

356  AT. :  of  tem|)le.  409. 
I'dsutie-i'a.  128. 
/  (j/ij  Sdii'Ot  Vyu/a,  300. 


iS,   10,  20, 


6,   ij, 

.367. 

104,   122,    ue  also 


I'dyii,  85v,'37. 

I'ei/dntii  Sii/iii,  440  n. 

I'lilics,  216  :  .study  (if,  44,  229,  245, 
420:  symbolic'  study  of,' after 
investiture,  39;  veneration  for, 
5^'i  57,  J"''  "Isd  .Scriptures. 

Veal,  175. 

Vedic    survivals, 
23.  55,  64,  115 

Veiius   (planet), 
Sukr\i. 

I'trdiii/,  364. 

Vidhdtd,  237. 

I'idhdtri,  11. 

/  'idyd  Sndttiki},  43. 

{^/VA'<f  \'r,tta  Sndt.ikd,  44. 

Viijil  before  thread  ceremony,  30. 

I'ijttya  Dds.iiitl,  52  n.,  332. 

/  'ikraiiui,  287. 

\'indli\di\i!,i.  366. 

Virj^in  fasts  and  festivals,  50  ft". 

Virp,.',  '■d-or  Sd/u-/>  Si/rdji  of, 
333 

V/sitr        ,  •  '4,  286. 

N'isits:  generd,  250;  of  condolence, 
155:  of  conxr.Uulation,  9. 

I  'is/Ill,  92, 99,  1 2  5,  1 26, 1 28,  1 29,  2 1  o, 
224,  239,  244,  276  f.,  30^,  309,  33s, 
.341,  376,  3«7n,  3S8,  391  n,  395: 
I  haracter  of,  429  ;  embodiment 
of  dead  ancestors,  231  ;  god  of 
feet,  137,  412;  followers  of,  see 
I'ldsninii :  forgiveness  asked 
from,  at  end  of  ceremonies,  227  ; 
heaven  of,  197;  identified  with 
supreme  ;40od,  229  ;  incarnate  in 
corpse,  145  :  in  rulers,  89  n,,  150; 
incarnationsof,275,28ln.,288,  291, 
294.  309,  317,  324  ;  inh.abits  parts 
of  body,  170,  412;  invoked  at 
funeral  ceremonies,  159,  161,  165, 
170,  171,  173,  177,  182  fif.,  USS, 
201  :  mark  of,  217  ;  names  of,  re- 
peated, 24, 1  29, 142,216  ;  placated 
by  kindness  to  others,  313  n.;  pro- 
tector, 59,  89  :  re^'arded  as  great 
potent.ite,  4i,S:  .s\U/i  of,  220; 
special  njonths  of,  st-e  Phdly;u>ui, 
Puriisottdina:  symbolized  in 
AL'M.  138:  in  sacred  thread, 
32:  symbols  of:  sdlnt^^idiiut, 
165  ft".,  182  fif,   201,  269;' wheel, 
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loo,  12;  ;  third  finj,'cr  sacred  to 
ifiSn. ;  visit  to  l\i:rt!a,  59,  nf/i. 
302  f. ;  worship  of,  4^:  1  tT.,  41 S  ;  in 
Saivii  temple,  4040". ;  worshipped 
at  marriaj^e,  S5,  87,  89. 

Visni4  mantra,  i  70. 

I'isnu's  consort,  siC  /.iiii/i/l. 

Visniina,  1 47,  149. 

Visrakai  111(1,  35  5. 

I'ih'Ciieit'ih,  ^l.  iN:f,,  1.^211. 

\'ows  :  of  midwife.  2,  3 ;  ol  relalix  es 
of  corpse,  1S9:  paying  of,  3:0: 
release  from,  on  />-r,\i  Diral'i, 
271  ;  taken  for  duration  of  mon- 
soon, 303. 

I'ra/a  Sii.itiikii,  44. 

/  'ridiihi  Sndna,  39. 

Vriddhi  Srdddha,  62,  132. 

I'rika,  299. 

Vydna,  243. 

Vyasa,  303. 

\Vadh:caii,  20. 

\Vakinj,'  a  god,  379,  joi,  40;.  405. 

War,  ceremonies  to  avert,    ,  )i. 

Ward  of  the  gods,  54  f. 

Warriors'  Hay,  fiV  \'ija\\i  J)<istiii  :. 

Washing  idol,  3S3,  405. 

Water:  ceremonial  sprinklmg  or 
pouring  of,  34,  75,  80,  90,  189, 
226,  239  :  use  of,  after  abkitionL:, 
69,  79  ;  defilement  through,  24'); 
in  worship,  185  f  ;  jug  of,  133, 
143;  placates  ^/vvr,  3 13;  regarded 
as  witness,  241  :  sanctiticationof, 
232  ;  symbolizing  cleansing  from 
sin,  221  ;  worshipped,  214,  220: 
water  1  which  idol  has  been 
washed,  drunk,  258. 

Water-drain  in  temple,  234, 375, 387. 

Watering  trees  for  merit,  248, 
290,  319. 

\\  calth-worship,  Day  of,  335  f. 

\\'eaning,  20. 

Wedding,  58  ff.,  67:  w.  booth,  src 
Booth  :  w.  chariot,  67  :  w.-day, 
fixing  of,  59.  254,  262  ;  w.  feasts, 
64,  96,  101  ;  w.  garments,  sec 
Clothes  ;  w  jar,  99  ;  w.  journey, 
loi  ;  w.  presents,  80,  94,  97,  98  : 
w.  songs,  106. 

Wcdnesdiy,  8,  28,  254  f,  302. 


Wi'lconiing  home  :  of  adopted  son, 
133  :  of  bride  .md  groom,  101  f. 

Welldiggmg,  360. 

Western  India,  calendar  of,  3I7n. 

Wttnurse,  7. 

Wheat :  sacriticed,  152,  169  n  ,  175  ; 
worshipped,  loh  f. 

Wheel:  symbol  of  i'ism/,  100,  125, 
177- 

Wheel- worship,  ico. 

Widows  and  widowhood,  61,  72, 
108,  143,  202,  211,  443. 

Wife  as  helpmate,  83,  85;  half  of 
husband's  body,  88  :  fasts  of,  108, 
300. 

Wife,  serond,  I  29  f. 

Wind,  goddess  of,  2^7. 

Witches,  2Si5ff.,  336.  407. 

Witches'  night.  .>Vf  Kati  Catuydasl. 

Woman's  day,  246  ff. 

Wopi  '.n's  Movement,  29. 

Women  :  condition  of,  434  f.  :  fasts 
of,  j-cY  Fasts  :  religious  limitations 
of,  36,  321  :  seclusion  of,  249  f.. 
434:  seven  bad  qualities  of,  281, 
434;  temple  worship  of,  373  n., 
382,  384  n.,  390,  396. 

Works,  the  Way  of,  sec  Karma- 
iiidri^a. 

Worlds,  the  seven,  218. 

W  orship  :  evening,  250.  393,  403  : 
fivefold,  174,  177,  1 89,"  23 3,  248, 
300,  339,  346,  353,  334,  35,y,  380, 
393i  403-  406,  414:  forbidden, 
397 :  midday,  393 ;  morning, 
379 tT.:  royal,  see  Royal  worship; 
sixteenfold,  29  n.,  52,  52  n.,  182, 
188,  190,  233  f.,  331,  ^y^,  336,  346. 
353,  410;  threefold,  380,  382; 
w.  of  accessories  and  apparatus  of 
worship,  232,  3S1  f.  ;  of  ;iccount- 
books,  339 :  of  bridegroom,  72, 
74;  of  cow,  214,  237,  311  fif. ; 
ot  ground,  146.  160,  353  ;  of^niru, 
303  f.  ;  of  hearth,  316  ;  of  hus- 
band, 130  n.,  248  f.;  of  idols,  21, 
-9,  33'>  346,  350,  378  tr.:  of 
mason's  tools,  354;  of  .Mound  of 
Food,  2')7  :  of  potter's  wheel,  65  ; 
of  A'di/ia,  288,  401  ff.  :  of  rivers, 
-14.,  -47,  3iof-;  of  sea,  309  f.; 
of  Sr.-a,  378ff. :  of  snakes.  3I4fif., 
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407:  fif  loc,  \i;-  Toe:  of  loch- 
stick,  -IJ;  of  troes,  ftv  Ti co- 
worship  ;  of  I'i^'iu,  401  fif. :  r.f 
watei,  214,  220;  oi  uc.ilth,  335  f.: 
of  weapons  and  reijal  insi(,'niH, 
.33:  f. 

)'ir/i!in,niii,  :;44,  412. 

)'(ijh<riidlyii,  29. 

);i;u>--.c,/„,  170,  172,  22S,  245,  344. 

i'lii-sij/ii,  238. 

)'((///if,  137,  140,  160,  161,  301  : 
abode  ot,  in  south,  2;  lourt  of, 
177;  kingdom  of,  194:  soul  taken 
to,  1 5^,  i6l  f.,  179;  sacriticed  to 
after    niiscarria;:e,   12;;    ami    at 


weddinj^s,    86;      worshipped    al 

funerals,  170,  17^, 
\',iii;,f/i>/.ii,  272. 
i'triii,i-fiir/>,!//ci,  230. 
i'd/iii,   \'ri/>n//iii,  sec  Jainnd. 
Witana   Sama,  159fir.,  l6Kn.,   1X0, 

">3- 
Yoga,   )V;.v".  139.  171  11-,  l'j«. 
Yogiin,  346. 
Vi<j,il\i,  236  n. 
N'oke  at  weddings,  87. 
)',»ii,  220,  234,  346,  375,  419  n. 
Voni  iinidrj,  224. 

Zizyplius  fruit,  275  n. 
/^odiat,  Siijns  of,  59. 
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